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PREFACE. 



In times past, when we performed long journeys in stage-coaches, it was 
not unusual for passengers to pass a good portion of a night in telling sto- 
ries and singing songs. Sometimes a new passenger would come into the 
coach after dark, and when he found that stoiy-telling and singing were 
tlie order of the night, and when gently informed it was " his turn," he 
would most willingly and cheerfully contribute his quota to the general 
amusement, and possibly become considerable of a favorite even before his 
fellow-travelera had seen his face. Of course all sorts of conjectures were 
indulged in as to the personal appearance of the new-comer, and all were 
anxious for daylight to appear, so that his face might be disclosed. I have 
sometimes been that new passenger, and my draire to see the face of each 
passenger with whom I had been conversing, or whose stories or songs I 
had been listening to in the darkness, was as great as theirs to see mine. 
We were to be fellow-travelers for several days and nights, perhaps, and 
what more natural than that we should wish to become acquainted with 
each other, and to know how each otlier looked? And when daylight 
came, disappointment in some instances followed the general revealment 
of features ; for it was not unfrequently found that a bass voice belonged 
to a slightly-made, effeminate youth, with a smooth chin, while a fine tenor 
voice liad proceeded from a Susini-looking individual, " bearded like the 
pard." 

When we read a book, especially an autobiography, we naturally want 
to know what sort of a person is the writer. What sort of a looMng man 
is he ? — or woman, if the author be of that denomination. 

Now, my reader, as yon have purchased this volume, or mayhap taken it 
out of the hbrary, I take it for granted you are going to read it, in which 
event we are thrown together as companions for several hours at least. I 
am going to do my level best to amuse you on the way we are to travel ; 
and, that you may have some notion beforehand what sort of a looking man 
is talking to you — for, in the nature of tilings, I must do all the talking, 
while you must necessarily be but a passive listener— I here present you, 
transferred to wood for your especial benefit, mt moroGKAPH, by a fine art- 
ist. On the same card yon will perceive that I have given you my auto- 
GKApn, which has been much sought for heretofore— so much, indeed, that 
answering letters asking " the favor of your [my] autograph" has occupied 
valuable time which might have been more usefully disposed of. All I 
need to say hereafter in answer to autogi-aph seekers will be, " Dear mad- 
am, buy ray book, and you will not only have my ArTOOEAPn, but you will 
also become possessed of my photogeath and autoeiogeaph." (I know 
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not if there be any siicli word as the last, but it will serve for the occasion.) 
I can have this brief, and, I trust, satisfactory answer printed or lithograph- 
ed, ready to send to all applicants ; and, if it were possible, I would have a 
lock of my hair lithographed, to go with it. 

It will be seen that, in preparing these memoirs for the press, very little 
regard has been had to the length of the Acta or of the Chapters, the 
whole being huddled together somewhat heterogeneously. There is scarce- 
ly any uniformity of arrangement ; but in relating my simple story I have 
endeavored to employ plain language, and to make use of as few words as 
possible to express my meaning, and those words are mostly English. It 
will also be perceived that I have proceeded on the hypotliesis that one can 
jjossiblj write amusively without mis-spdUng words, as some of our mod- 
em humorists consider it necessary and proper to do ; and, farther, tliat I 
have generally called persons and things by their right names — as in- 
stances, men are called men and gentlemen, and women are called women 
and gentlewomen, not lords and ladies ; for we have no titled gentry 
bom here, and the Constitution forbids our acceptance of any title of no- 
bihty from foreign governments or potentates. 

I do not think proper to say any thing of the egotism which must neces- 
sarily pervade a book of this kind — an autobiography, except that I re- 
member reading something to this effect : Th^e is not a person living 
upon the face of the earth, he he ever so insignifcamt or hwmhle in station, 
whose history, if truthfully written, would not he interesting, and evefi 
iNBTKncnvE. 

One thing more, and the reader may go to the prologue. Elderly read- 
ers may come across some anecdotes in this little book which they have 
i-ead before. I have heretofore (in 1845 and 1855) published two small 
volumes, which in their day had considerable circulation : some of their 
contents are here ; and, moreover, a few of the sketches which I herein 
give are reclaimed from Btikton's Encyclopedia of Wit and Humoe, in 
which they were inserted with my consent ; and they will probably be con- 
sidered none the worse for having been bound up for a dozen years in the 
same volume with the humorous writings of such men as Washington Ir- 
ving, Thorpe, Longstreet, Wendell Holmes, and Hooper. 

" These things premised, you have my full consent," gentle Reader, to ac- 
company me through my wanderings, if you think proper to do so ; and I 
hope you will not have cause to regret the journey. 

Sol, Smith. 

■aH')td,0»IjBrar,ch,N.J., { 
Sej'lember, 1868. j 
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PROLOGUE. 



1801—1823. 



CHAPTER r. 

My early life, until I had arrived at the age of 
about thirteen years, waa passed in Solon, Court- 
land County, New York, with the exception of 
about one year at the beginning, when Norwich, 
Oswego County, was my abiding-place — that vil- 
l^e liaving been the resideace of my parents 
when I made my first appearance. My lather 
was a fifer in a volunteer company at the battle 
of Bnnlier Hill, at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years. After his discharge from the volunteer 
army he served a regular apprenticeship lo the 
trade of a goldsmith, and on coming of age he 
received from the government a patent for forty 
acres of land, which he afterward located in the 
military tract in KewTork, then almost a wilder- 
ness. He married early in life, and in dne lime 
became the &ther of alatge family of boys. Mj 
excellent mother's maiden name was Hannah 
Holland. She was every thing a wife and mother 
should or possibly could be ; and allhough she 
seemedto have more than her due share of troub- 
les, she went Ihrongh all unfaintingly, and never 
faltered in the performance of those onerous du- 
ties which Providence reqniied her to nndectaka 
in the wild "Western comitry which govemment 
had set apart for the citizen soldiers who had 
fought the battles of the Eevolution. 

My first remembrance is of a log house about 
twenty feet square, in which vre all lived — the 
"big boys," as we children called the elder broth- 
ers, sleeping up stairs in the garret (up ladder 



wouid perhaps express the fact more accnrateiy), 
while the two youngest of ns occupied a trundle- 
bed, which in the daytime was shoved under the 
parental resting-place. A loom, two spinning- 
wheels, and nnder one of the three windows a 
work-bench, with the innumerable tools of a gold- 
smith, together with nicely-arranged "dressers" 
(shelves) for plates, platters, mugs, tea-cups and 
saccers — chairs, a table or two, pots, kettles, 
gridiron, and sauce-pans, filled the one room tol- 
erably well. One side or end of the room, or at 
least two thirds of it, was occupied hj a huge fire- 
place ; but this took up but little space in tbe 
house, as the chimney was built mostly outside. 
Ah '. the tremendous fires we have had in that 
old-fashioned fireplace! My father had en- 
gaged a man to clear half an acre of land, build 
the house, and dig and stone np a well, for which 
work, well and faithfully done, he paid him one 
hundred dollars in money, which was a rather 
scarce and valuable article in those days and in 
that part of the country. Wo took with us from 
Korwich a very fine milch cow and ealfi a wag- 
on and span of horses, and a colt — also a good 
dog (his name waa Bose),and a cat. 

There were seven boys of na when we moved 
into the "tract," named Josiah, Silas, Oliver, 
Holland, Cicero, Martin, and Sobmon (the un- 
dersigned). Another, the eldest of all, Wright, 
had gone to sea some time previously, having 
shipped on the Constitution frigate, Commodore 
Etidgers, as a drununer, and at the time I am 
writing of filled the duties of drum-major — con- 
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linuing in tJie service tiniil the end of the Tripol- 
ilanWarin IgOfi, when with his "grog money," 
which he had not drawn for the whole term of 
his service, he set up a store on a small scale in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, from which city he 
removed over to Boston, where in a reasonable 
time he became a thriving merchant. Mean- 
while the five ' ' big boja" at home worked like 
heavers clearing land, and my fiitiier, by his con- 
slant labor at the bench and forge (I forgot to 
say the tbrge was out-of-doors), kept the women 
and girls supplied with earnlrops, beads, and fin- 
ger-rings for forty miles 'round, receiving in re- 
turn com, wheat, and all other provisions, as well 
as " store-goods" from the merchauls in Homer, 
CincinnatuB, Tioga Point, Cayuga, Scipio, and 
other places. My noble hard-worMng brothers, 
besides clearing our ferm, went occasionally ' ' ont 
to worlt," particularly in han'Cst time. I was 
old enough to remember that my brother Josiah 
chopped twelve acres for a Mr. WQdman, his 
compensation being a yoke of oxen. "Chop- 
ping" consists of felling the trees, cutting them 
into 1(^ 1 2 feet long, and piling the brush i 

In due time three other boys were added to 
the laraily, Orriu and Samuel Sherwood (twins), 
and Levi, ailerward re-named Lemuel. Of course 
fur many years the five younger boys could assist 
but little, if liny, in the labors of the place, and 
must have been a burden. But still my parents 
labored on, never complaining. Father had re- 
ceived a wound in battle, and, I believe, carried 
a liritish bullet in his body during his life ; there- 
fore he could only work at his trade, leaving the 
heavy work ont of doors to the bojs. Mother, 
besides the usual duties of housekeeping, carded 
the wool, spun the yarn, and wove the cloth from 
which she made our garments. We young ones 
did what little we could to help her through her 
laborious task, but that was little enough, so fer 
as I was concerned, for I was only eight years 
old when I went fbrtb from my home !« earn my 
own living. But I am anticipating. 

Besides being great workers on the &rm, ray 
brothers were "mighty hunters," and supplied 
our table with plenty of bear-meat and venison, 
as well as partridges and ducks. Father some- 
times toot a shot ; but whatever shooting he did 
was mostly at the " licks," where the deer came 
to get salt which had been placed there for their 
enticement, the hunter being concealed in a 
clump of bushes hard-by. I suppose my father 
was one of the best shots that ever held a rifle. 
I have seen him several times lay on his back 
and bring down a hawk that was soaring so high 
that my young eyes could barely see it. The In- 
dians who sometimes visitfid our place called him 



Hawkeye. (This was very long before Cooper 
wrote his "Pioneers,") 

Out nearest neighbor one way lived three miles 
off. His name was Moss. The other way, ever 
Mount Roderick, lived Colonel Wheeler, about 
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At what date I can not exactly say, but it was 
aiier the great solar eclipse of 1 806, a couple of 
strangers called in one day and told my father 
he had healed on the wrong /anJ/^thal, in 
point of fact, our land laid on the other side of 
the road, and the place our people had cleared 
and cultivated with so mach toil belonged to 
ikem ! I shall never forget the shock this intel- 
ligence gave my parents and brothers. Having 
become satisfied the claim of the strangers was a 
just one, there was not a moment's hesitation in 
resigning the place. A bam had been built by 
this time — also a shop for father, separate from 
the house. All our people asked was time to 
clear a ffew rods of land on the other side of the 
road, and build another log house. A well was 
not needed, as there was a fine spring near the 
spot where the new house was to be located. 
The tune was readily conceded, and, what's 
more, a Mr equivalent was allowed in money 
and stock for ail the improvements. In six 
months we took possession of our new log cabin, 
and our " boys" went to work clearing land again. 
If my blessed &ther and mother, and those glo- 
rious "boys," are not now enjoying in Heaven 
the reward for their long-enduring toils, there is 
no meaning in the promise made to mankind 
that "their works do follow them." 

In the course of a few years a new frame house 
was built — the first in that part of the township, 
and the talk was that " Uncie Levi Smith waN 
getting along in the world." But before the 
achievement of tlie new dwelling — that is, before 
it was quite finished, the writer of these pages 
had gone forth, as above intimated, to seek his 
own livelihood, and this at the tender age of 
eight years ! I earned the first pair of Ehoes 
that ever inclosed my feet. Before this time I 
had worn only moccasins, made of raw deer-skina 
in winter, and "gone barefooted" in summer. It 
BO happened that a family in "Twelfih Town" 
wanted a nurse, and I was engaged for the place ! 
I remained a month, and received a pair of shoes 
for my wages. 

Several of my brothers had gone to Koston to 
' ' tend store" for brother Wright, " taking tarns" 
in the farm work and clerking ; and it was 
thought /was quite old enough, God help me! 
to earn my own livdihood; so I was "put out," 
as it was called, to Mr. Eli Wildman, who resided 
three miles from our house in a straight line 
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through the woods, and bol miles in the usual 
course of travel by roads. Before leaving my 
early home, however, I must here say thai if there 
is any good in me at sU, I owe it to my mother' 
teaching. It is to her I am indebted for the 
moral culttire which has taken me through all 
temptations and difficulties unscathed to a to! 
ably old age, and saved mo from, ever eomii 
ting a dishonorable act. Oh ! how much do 
<m'6 oar mothers ! 

One morning I was started off, alone, to f 
the new home where I was to remain four years, 
and learn the trade, mystery, and calling of 
Farmer. My little heart was heavy at leaving 
nij real home, and I dragged myself but slowly 
up Mount Roderick on my way to the forks of 
the road, where I was to ttu^ sharp to the left 
and soon he at Mr.Wililman's, as my father told 
me. Bat as I saw the sun slowly but surely de- 
scending in the west, it suddenly occiured to my 
mind that I couldn't; possibly reach my des 
tion before dark, and where, I inquired of myself, 
could I stay all night ? I sat down on a fallen 
tree and reflected serionsiy — seriously for 
eight-year-old boy, what had better be done 
der the circumstances. The thought at 
flashed upon me that the best way would h( 
return home and stay thei^ all night — and 1 1 
On my arrival home about sundown, my &lher 
was, or pretended to be, somewhat offended c 
disobedience of orders. "What on earth brought 
you back, Solomon ?" inquired he. " Well, 
I answered, " I felt pretty sure I couldn't travel 
six miles in one day, so I thought I woald make 
two days of the journey, and came back to s 
all night at home ; besides, if T was caught 
in the night, I was aiirwd of catamonnta." My 
explanation was received with good-humor, and 
I spent that evening and the neKt morning 
great happiness with my mother. Next day I 
made another start, and accomplished roy joui^ 
ney in about ten hours, arrii'ing just before dark 
at Wildraan's farm. 

I am not going to give an extended account 
of my sojourn with the Wildmans. Suffice it to 
say that they were passably good people, and 
treated me as vi-ell ss I probably deserved. / 
kamed to vork pretty &st, and soon became use- 
tiil lo Fanner Wildman. At the age of nine 
years I regnlarly went to mill at Homer (\i 
miles), or Cincinnatns (6 miles). In winter I 
went to school, 2| miles, besides cutting wood, 
assisting in milking, feeding the cattle, and doing 
up other " chores." My mother had taught me 
the first radiments, and at school I was invaria- 
bly "at the head." This is boasting, but it is 
the simple truth. I feel I have a right to men- 



tion it, for three quarters' schooling is all I ever 
had ; and when persons have written to me ask- 
ing the particnlacs of my life, what books I have 
written, what papers I have edited, and particu- 
larly what college I graduated at, I have invatia- 
bly and truthfully answered the last question by 
saying, "At a log school-house in Solon, Court- 
land County, New York," Whatever few ac- 
quirements I am master of, beyond what I learned 
there, have been picked up in the great school of 
the world. 

I was allowed occasionally, say once a year, lo 
visit my family, going in the morning and relmn- 
ing the same night — generally on a Sunday, so 
as not to neglect my work — and this I could 
easily do, as one of my brothers took the trouble 
of biasing the trees on tie route by the short cut 
through the woods. 

At 12 years of age I could take a yoke of oxen 
into the forest, and this in dead of winter, cut 
down and cut ap trees, and ' ' snake" them to the 
farm. I codd and did drive the team to Cin- 
einnatus, carrying on a pair of wheels and dr^- 
ging huge logs to the mill to he sawed into 
hoards. I eoidd reap and bind, plough, rake 
hay, mow a little, chop wood, shear sheep, pall 
flax, assist to build stone fences, sing psalms and 
anthems, teach the children their letters — in fact, 
make myself useful generally, and I did all, these 
things with right good will ; there not being, as 
I verily believe, a laay drop of blood in ray veins 
at that time. I served feithfullj for nearly four 
years, when my father took me home for some 
supposed ill usage on the part of Mr. Wildman. 
I don't pretend to say whether I really was ill 
used or not ; but my lather decided that I should 
return to the family mansion ; and when I did 
return, what a change was there t The old gen- 
tleman was quite alone ! My brothers, one by 
one, had entered into hnsiness in Boston, and, 
becoming prosperous, had invited our dear moth- 
er to visit them for the winter, and she was now 
with them, enjoying a rest from her toils in the 
wilderness. I went to school again, but soon 
felt such an unconquerable yearning to see ray 
mother and brothers (for the young ones had ac- 
companied her on her visit, ^id intelligence had 
been received that mother had been taken ill), 
that it was decided to let me go to Boston as fast 
as my legs could carry me ; so, with iive dollars 
in my pocket, some jewelry in a little box, a 
"pass" from Uncle Elihn Holhmd, who was a 
justice of the peace, and a pack eontiunii^ a few 
shirts and any quantity of " crullers," contribu- 
ted by my dear Aunt Jerusha, wife of the J. P., 
I commenced my walk of three hundred miles 1 
Not quite thirteen years of ege, I found mv un~ 
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tie's "pass" an indispensable document to bave 
iilong. On the i-ery second day of my jonrnej I 
*vas taken up as a runaway by a man driving a 
sleigh and horses, and carried buck at least three 
iniles. This man could not and would not be- 
lieve my story that I was going to Boston to see 
my mother. After a good cry, I bethought me 
of the pass, not knowing exactly what virtue it 
might possess, and asked him to lead that, and 
" see if I was a runaway." Its effect was mag- 
ical. The horses were stopped and turned round, 
the man was overflowing with apologies, and I 
was carried to the place of my capture, and Imo 
miles beyond, where the good man dismissed me 
with his blessing and a quarter of a dollar, as he 
said Sqnire Holland's pass requested " all who 
see these presents Ifl aid and assist the hearer 
on his way." I took the quarter without scruple 
and with great thankfulness, though it is quite 
certain the good justice who wrote the pass never 
had contemplated pecttniary assistance would be 
afforded me. Just as we were parting there 
happened to come along a sleigh going my way, 
and, on learning of my brang tarried back, and 
carefiilly reading my pass, the owner said, "Jump 
in, little boy — I'll lake you as far as Unadilla;" 
iLud he did, in pretty quick time, too, insisting on 
my staying all night at his house (a tavern) free 
of charge. At parting next morning I insisted 
oti making his daughter a present of a pair of 
ear-rings as an acknowledgment of the kindness 
hestowed upon me ; but the landlord wouldn't 
listen 1o it, though he was wilting to gratify his 
daughter with the ear-rings, and insisted on pay- 
ing me iho full price for them, which I think was 
eigliteen pence, they being of a very ordinary 
kind. Thus I pushed on toward Boston, getting 
free rides, and sometimes free lod^ngs and diet, 
though always ready to pay my bill like other 
folk. (It was the " pass" that did it.) 

I shall never forget the sensations of wonder 
and surprise I experienced on entering Albany, 
the iirst large city I had ei-er seen. It was noth- 
ing like what it is now, bnt it was a grand sight 
to me. The trial of General Hull for treason 
was concluded on the day I was there. I re- 
member 1, child as I was, thought he deserved 
hanging for his conduct at Detroit, which post 
he Bturendered without striking a blow. In con- 
sideration of his services in the Revoliitionary 
War, his life was spared, and he was only cash- 
iered for cowardice, 

Arriring at Pelham (Massachusetts), I learned 
from an uncle that my beloved mother had gone 
to her long home, and I was never more to see 
her in this world. My feelings on reedving this 
sad inldligence can not be written. Her beau- 



tiful form could never more be encircled by these 
arms, but her teachings I could and would al- 
ways retain and act npon. I have tried to do 
so ; and I never repeat the prayers she taught 
me without adding a heartfelt wish that I may 
be found worthy of joining her in those realms 
of bliss which I know she inhabits. * • « I 
got to Boston, at last, and entered into a new 

I was taken into the store of my brother Silas, 
in Ann Street, and soon learned to be of use 
there. My brother Wright had a store in Milk 
Street, and Josiah and Oliver kept another at the 
comer of Kilby Street and Liberty Square, We 
kept open until 9 o'clock at night, and it was my 
duty to close the store at that hour I remem- 
ber one night closing it much earlier in order to 
go and assist the Kepnbh an bov s m tean ig 
down the State-hou e lecause the ielerah ts 
had illuminated it in honor of the downfill of 
Bonaparte, and his bamshment to Elba '\\ e 
were on the side of Bonaj arte you see — I mean 
we Boston boys, Nortli-enders and &outh-enders, 
and we had made up our minds to tear dovm the 
State-house as aforesaid. We went to the Com- 
mon, but didn't tear down any thing at all ; but 
we chased all the niggers off iba Common, as 
was usually done on occasions of gatherings, ex- 
cept on what was termed "nigger 'lection, " which 
I don't know the meaning of to this day, I only 
know that on that day the colored people were 
permitted to remain unmolested on Boston Com- 

One Sunday in that summer (1814) news came 
that the Constitution frigate (Old Ironsides) was 
chased by two frigates and a seventy-four into 
Marblehead. This being the vessel in which my 
brother had served five years (and saved his 
grog), and, moreover, being a general favorite 
with the whole people, tiiero was a great stir 
when the news was spread of her^danger. With- 
out saying a word to any one but my brother 
Sam, who happened to be with me in our cellar 
in Wharf Street, I placed a large club in the 
hands of that patriotic youth, seized an old mus- 
ket which was rusting in a closet under the stairs 
in the hall, which musket was destitute of any 
lock or ramrod, and saying "Follow me!" rushed 
forth into the streets, closely followed by brother 
Sam, and we pushed for Marblehead, to afford 
what little aid we could to the noble old Consii- 
tntion. We mn at great speed through Broad 
Street, across State Street, down Flagg Alley, 
passing Paneuil Hall (with all its great memo- 
ries), through Ann and Prince Streets, to Charles- 
town Bridge, which we half crossed, when we met 
some acquaintances, who, after learning our pat- 
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liotic intentions, informed us tliat the Constita- 
tion v/BS Eale, and our assistance was not needed. 
We sneaked back to Wliarf Street, our ardor 
having abated, and deposited our arras in the 
back cellar. On Hie following Sunday the build- 
ings on Long and India wharves vieie crowded 
with people to see tlio gallant old Ironsides sail 
majestically into the harbor, and to send up 
cheers of joy for her safety, which cheers were 
answered by the Morions ciew, who, under Hull 
and Bsinbridge, bad a short time pi eviou&li cap 
tured the " Guerriere" and sunk the ' Jaia. 

In the thll of 1814 we all removed to Albany, 
where I served as clork in my brotbecs' stores 
(changing about as wanted) for three years, all 
tlie time learning something of business and in- 
forming my mind. My leisure time was mostly 
spent in reading Shakspeare's i'lays, with which 
I became familiar long before I ever saw a play 



CUAPTEK IL 

The first theatre I ever entered was situated 
in Green Street, Albany, and was under the 
management of John Bernard, an actor of con- 
siderable celebrity both in England and this 
country, I purchased a check at half price, and 
witnessed the performance of the Hig-hlanc 
Reel — not as we see it represented now, " cut" 
all to pieces, but the whole comic opera, as wrii^ 
ton by O'Keefe. Bernard played Shelt^, the 
piper; Mr. Drake, Sm;e(in(Joct; Sam. Drake, 
Captain Hash; Heniy Placide (then quite a 
boy), Charley; Mr. Gamer, Sandie; and Julia 
Drake and Mrs. Young the female characters. 
The imprBssion made upon my youthful mind 
was strong and lasting, and I remember the airs 
of that comic opera to this day. My head was 
full of acting from that tune forward ; my duties 
at the store became irksome to me ; in brief, I 
became, as thousands had become before me, and 
thousands will become after me — stage mad '. 

My brothers refusing me permission lo visit 
the theatre, my only chance was to visit it by 
stealth— for see the play I would. I contrived 
to make an acquaintance with the yomig Drakes, 
by whose influence I obtained free admission 
behind the scenes ; but then the difficulty was, 
how to leaTO home every play-night without the 
knowledge of the family. My room was in the 
second story, and opened on a shed, which was 
occupied as a wood-bouse and hen-coop. I was 
in the habit of letting myself down from my win- 
dow, by means of sheets and blankets, to the 
shed, from which I could easily jump to the 
ground, and after clambering o\er old barrels, I 



piles of wood, and a high fence — always cansing 
a great sensation among the lieus and other live- 
stock—thus gain the street. After luxuriating 
on the scenic feast, I was obliged to return the 
same way, generally waking up the whole family 
uf fowls, but luckily never disturbing our family. 
Erom witnessing the performances, I soon felt 
an aident desire to participate ia them. I ac- 
cordingly applied tor and obtained leave to en- 
roll myself in (hat useful but mncb-despised class 
of individuals, indispensable in all theatres, called 
' supers," or, more politely speaking, " auxili- 



One night, having b 
with a plentiflil supply of bnmt cork and oD, lo 
make myself a fit associate of the renowned 
Tliree-Jiagered Jack, it being late when the per- 
formance condaded, I forgot to wash my iiice 
previous to returning home. I went to bed 
blaclt as I was, and in the morning, as usual on 
such occasions, overslept myself My seat being 
vacant at the breakfast-table, a servant was de- 
sired to awaken me, when jadge of her astonish- 
ment on seeing my black face peeping from un- 
der the bedclothes as 1 lay snoring ! The poor 
girl ran dowTi stairs three steps at a, time, and 
declared there *vas a nii/ger in Sol's bed ! This 
announcement brought the whole family to my 
room; an explanation was inevitable; and I 
visited the playhouse no more that winter. 

At the close of the season Mr. Drake and his 
family wended their way westward. Miss Denny 
(afterward weD known in the West and South as 
Mrs. Drake) made her first appearance on any 
stage in the village of Cherry Valley, personat- 
ing the cliaracter oi Amelia Wilden/teim. Mr. 
Drake, with a small but talented company, pro- 
ceeded to Kentucky, where he established thea- 

Funeral of Ein^ Heni; VL 

The next season (1815-lG) the members of 
the company were all strangers to mc, conse- 
quently my free admission did not continue, and 
as my brothers did not allow me funds for the 
purpose, I had considerable difficulty in procur- 
ing admission. Eor hours together I have con- 
cealed myself behind old pieces of scenery in the 
caipenters' gallery, waiting for an opportunity to 
slip into the iront of the house, satisfied with 
what 1 could hear of the dial(^ue going on lie- 
low. At length, of even this poor privilege I 
was deprived ; for the carpenters having discover- 
ed my retreat, I was ordoied, with awful threat^ 
enings, to leave the premises, and never to make 
my appearance in that part of the house again. 
I was hterally turned out But woold I stai/ 
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torned out? Not by any mnmier of means. 
KiOBiRD THE Third was advertised for per- 
formance — Bichard by Mr. Somebody, I forget 
who now, but it was some great actor. I could 
not resist the attraction : go Iiunst, andguldid. 
About BIX o'clock F.M. I entered the badt 
door, which happened to be unguarded at the 
time, and went up to my .old quarters in the 
carpenters' gallety. I felt my way in the dailc 
until I found something which appeared to be a 
large box, into which I popped without the least 
hesitation, and closed the lid. Tor more than 
an hour I lay concealed, safe, as I thought, from 
discovery. At length the bustle of the carpen- 
ters and tuning of instruments in the orchestra 
announced tbat the operations of the evening 
were about to commence. The curtain rose, 
and I ventured to peep down upon the stage. I 
was delighted ; I could see all that was going 
on, myself unseen. The second act was about 
to begin, and I was luxuriating on the pleasure 
I should derive from the " courting scene" of 
Richard and Lady Anne, when I heard four or 
five men making their way directly to my hid- 
ing-place. I bad barely time to enter my box 
and close tbe lid, when I found, to my utter dis- 
may, that the box was the object of tbeir searcb ; 
in sbort, as you will already have anticipated, / 
icaa shal up in King Henry's coffin ! Here was 
a situation for a stago-atruclc hero ! The coffin 
waa taken up, the men remarking "it was devil- 
ish heavy," and I felt myself conveyed down 
stairs and placed upon the bier. Since I had 
been carried so far, I made up my mind to carry 
the joke alittle larther. So I lay as quiet as the 
" injured king" would have lain had he been in 
my place, and was carried by four strong super- 
numeraries on the stage, followed by the weep- 
ing Ladt) Anne and all the coiu't. Little did 
the lady imagine she was weeping over a living 
corpse ! For my pan I per5pii"ed most profusely, 
and longed for an opportunity to escape. When 
I was carried off " to Whitefriars" to be interred 
— that is to say, in stage parlance, when the pro- 
cession moved off "L. H. U. E."— the supers 
were desired to replace the cofiin in the carpen- 
ters' gallery. Being awkward (did you ei-er see 
supernumeraries mho were not ?), and finding 
their load rather heavy, they turned and tumbled 
it about in such a way that I could not bear it 
any longer, and was obhged to call out. The 
men dropped ihar precious burden and ran away 
in affright, which gave me an opportunity to 
make my escape from the coffin and my exit 
through the back door. I afierward heard that 
the atfair had made a great noise in the theatre 
—the four men de- 



claring that a hollow voice had issued from the 
cofSn bidding them to " put it down and be d — d 
to them!" and the carpenters affirming, on the 
contrary, that when they opened the cofBn they 
had fuund it empty. 

The four supernumerary gentlemen never vis- 
ited the playhouse again, but immediately joined 
the Church. One of them, I believe, has become 
a notorious preacher, and never spares the thea- 
tre or theatrical people in his sermons, telling hit 
hearers that he had a most mysterious warning 
when he was a young man ! 

For some time afierthe adventure just detail- 
ed, I dared not venture within gunshot of the 
theatre ; I therefore gratified my passion for the 
drama by collecting together a nnmber of boys 
in a neighboring cellar, where I recited such 
speeches as I could remember, arran^ng mat- 
ters with the boys so that I was sure to receive a 
suitable number of " rounds" at the end of &ich 
speech. On these occasions I had several lads 
who acted as supemnmeraries, and were very 
serviceable in Ihe characters oiPemvian soldiers 
and Venetian sBnators, One of them, who after- 
ward arrived at some eminence as an actor, and 
was at one time nuinager of the Albany Theatre, 
bat is since dead, excelled all the rest in perscsi- 
ating the unfortunate sixth Henri/, while I, as 
Richard, was murdering him in the Tower. He 
omitted the speaking, it is true, but when I growl- 
ed out the awful sentence, ' ' Down, down lo h — 11, 
and say / sent thee there !" and stuck him with 
a lath, Duffy had a way of falling from the wood- 
pile in a most masterly and digniiied manner, to 
ihe great ainusement of the boys, and at the im- 
minent risk of breaking his royal neck. 

We carried on our work, or rather pJay, for 
some weeks, nntil we were ordered out by the 
owner of the cellar, who found we were likely to 
make too warm a business of il, having intro- 
duced a large quantity of India crackers among 
the wood for the purpose of blowing up Grin- 
doffs mill. So " my brave associates, partners 
of my toil, my feelings, and my fame," and my- 
self, were obliged to capitulate, and yield up our 
nndei^;roHnd theatre. 

During the season I saw Bernard in some of 
his best characters— 2SiB0(Aj Sharp, Nipperkin, 
Kit Casey, Bras de Fer, Sadi, Sheva, Benjamin 
(Macfig and Maid), and a great many others. 
I saw Henry Placide play a monkey, and Andrew 
J. Allen Alialim, the Great Bandit. 

For ibe season of 1816-17 the theatre was 
leased to a Mr. Mortimer, who, heing inexperi- 
enced in theatrical management, in a few weeks 
lost the little capital he had invested in the busi- 
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nes9. I remember nothing of him except that 
lie had B pretty wife. Mr. H. A. Williams was 
stage-manager and principal aclor, A queer lit- 
tle fellow, named Joey WiJliamB, played the ec- 
centric comedy, and a, Mr. Thomtfln the comic 
old men. Mrs. H. A. Williams (afterward Mrs. 
Maywood) was new on the stage, and played all 
the DoUiea, PalHes, and Peggies. Mr, Price 
(son-in-law of Mr. Bernard) acted during this 
season, as did Mr. Bernard, IMi'. II. Flacide, and 
Mr. Hop Robinson. 

Mrs. Burke, then a young and veiy pretly acl- 
ress and singer, came to play a few nights, and 
appeared in Mosina, Agnes, and Lothair (Adrian 
AND Oeilla), a Mr. Phillips was the reprc- 
senlative of Octouion and Adrian. I saw yonng 
Bernard make his first appearance in the charac- 
ter of Dick the Apprentice. 

Near the close of the season, H. A. Wdliams 
and his wife left the Albany Theatre for the 
Park. Mr. Mestayar and his family arriied, 
and the season was eked out hy the performance 
of harlequinades and pantomimcJ, intermixed 
with slack-wire arrangements. These « ere the 



last days of the old Albany Theatre previons to 
its being converted into a church, in which ca- 
pacity it served ibr over thir^ years ; but I am 
happy to learn that it has recently resumed its 
theatrical character, and is now open as a temple 
of the Drama. The season ended in something 
like a row, and part of the company, with Mor- 
timer at their head, went to Troy, with the vmn 
hope of "making a raise," as they termed it. 

After the departure of the theatrical people 
iVom Albany, I became more and more dissatis- 
fied with my wtuation of clerk in my brother's 
store, and more and more desirous of becoming 
an actor. Having completed the stndy of Young 
Narval, so far as the words were concerned, I 
made up my mind and a small bundle one after- 
noon, and, instead of posting up my books, I 
posted off to Troy to "join the show-folk," not 
doubting for an instant that I would be recdved 
with open arms by manager and actors. Poor, 
mistaken individual that I was ! The members 
nf the company, who in Albany were "hail- 
ftllow well met" with me, and were loud in thar 
praises of my precocious talent for the stage, in 
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Troy scarcely recognized me ! I hud no money, 
not deeming it at all necessary to provide such 
an article, as I supposed (of conrse) that 1 should 
immediately be placed npon the salary list. Alas ! 
I soon found that salaries were out of the ques- 
tion, and that the actors I had so envied, sup- 
posing them lo be rolling in riches, had some 
difilculty to obtain food enouEli to keep soul and 
body together ! Over a pot of porter I prevailed 
upon Mr. Thornton to speak to the manager in 
mybehalf. Aninterview wasgranted; themat- 
ler talked over ; another pot of porter drank ; 
and tJie result of aU was, that Young Norval 
dwindled down to the Waiter in Baisino the 
Wind, and my debnt was agreed on. The event- 
ful night came, but, for some cause or other — 
probably Jeremy Uiddter had made too free at 
the bar — the piece was postponed 1 Next morn- 
ing, to my utter horror and amazement, I found 
that the manager had taken down his scenery 
and decorations— the theatre had vanished, and 
" he himself wandered away, no one knew 
whither!" The actors were in a state of con- 
sternation, being left entirely destitute of means 
10 follow their leader, even if they had known 
his course. They made olf as fast its possible, 
each determining in his own mind to " stand no 
farther question," and all fearing that their re- 
treat might be cut off hy those feithful followers 
of genius, the coostahlea. 

Being left in sole possession of the Held, I be- 
gan to reflect a little on my peculiar situation. 
My landlord hinted that I was in his debt for 
two weeks' boarding and lodging, and sundry 
pots of porter and Albany ale ; that he had lost 
a good deal by the actor folk, and, having seen 
me frequently in Thar society — ia short, his rules 
required paj-ments weekly ! I heartily wished 
myself back to Ko. 26 Slate Street, corner of 
Dock ; but wishing did no good. My tavern bill 
most be paid. After much difiicultj, I raised 
the amount by selling two of my best coats and 
B vest, paid my landlord, and trudged off toward 
Saratoga, where I arrived next morning. I had 
no particular object in view. I dared not go 
back to my brothers in Albany; "I must eat;" 
bat how to obtain a dinner was a question difS- 
cnlt to be answered. While these thoughts were 
ranging about in my head, and hanger thumping 
away in my stomach, I happened to see some 
men corryinj stone in the street. I asked one 
of them if I could be engaged in the business, 
and at what vrages. A bargain was struck — fifty 
cents a day (and found !) was the price, and at it 
I went, determined at least to earn my dinner. 
1 had been at work in my new line q/'basinexa 
(the "heavy business") but about an hour when 
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I saw a Mr. Garrow, who was a regnlar cnslomer 
at our store in Albany, walking directly toward 
me. From a false pride I dreaded his discover- 
ing me in my honest employment, so, dropping a 
load of stone I was carrying, 1 sWKCd my coat 
and ran off, mj fellow-laborers hallooing after 
me for an explanation of my unaccountable con- 
duct. 

I had no dinner that day. During the after- 
noon I met Mr. Garrow, who recognized me at 
once, and asked me what brought me to Sarato- 
ga. I said I was out on a collecting tonr. Ho 
glad to meet me, as he had a 
store the next day, and meet- 
him the trouble of remitting, 
out his pocket-book, and be- 
tens, twenties, and fifties, to 
■ee hundred dollars. I hesi- 
r an instant only, and refused 
take the money. He insisted ; but my raind 
was made up. By way of excuse for declining 
to receive the debt, I told him I was going to the 
western part of the state, and should not return 
for some time. On relating this dreumstance to 
my brothers, some months afterward they in- 
formed me that Garrow tailed the very next day, 
and they lost the whole amount! 

1 made my way on foot to Schenectady, where 
I remained three days literally without bread. 
Being heartily tired of my adventure, I wrote 
home for leave to retmu, like the prodigal son. 
The next day I received an answer from one of 
my brothers utterly refusing to receive me. I 
shall never forget my feelings when I received 
that letter. I felt alone in the world. To that 
letter I attribute all my wanderings in after life. 
Had I been permitted to return when I saw the 
folly of my conduct in leaving home, I should 
have been cured — I felt I should— of my in&tua- 
tion for the stage, and shoold have become a 
steady merchant, lawyer, preacher, or something 
else equally aa estimable in the eyes of the world. 
I may as well mention here that my brothers 
were not quite so hard-hearted as they may ap- 
pear to have been. The letter was intended to 
have the effect of punishing me for running away, 
and the next day ihey sent for me; but it ivas 
too late ; I had left the town in less than five 
minutes after receiving my sentence of hanlsh- 



CHAPTER III. 
I BEKT my course westward, and in about a 
week arrived at Solon (the place where I wax 
"raised"), the clothes I had on my back consti- 
tuting my whole stock of valaables, the bundle I 
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took ftway from Albany having entirely vanished 
in exchange for eatables and lodging on the road. 
My father was away from home, and I did not 
see him. My Uncle Holland suffered me to re- 
main at his house for a week or two, my labor 
on the farm beiog considered equivalent to my 
daily bread. Here one of my brothers visited 
me, and explained the Schenectady affair. The 
whole femJly were ahont removing to the Great 
West, and he appointed a place to meet me in 
about a month's time, when he expected to be on 
his Western journey. 

A Hog Story, 

There are extant any number of dog, horse, 
cat, rat, and jish stories. I am going to write 
a Hog Siobt. It may not interest the reader ; 
but, I assure you, the circumstance on which it is 
fotmded interested me for a whole month, and 
even hoid, whenever the recollection of il crosses 
my memory, feelings of remorse punish me con- 
siderably. 

On the Cayuga Lake, east side, stands a beau- 
tiful tillage which is happy in the name of Aa- 
rora. One mile north of that lovely village lived, 
in 18 1 7, a suhstantiol former named Stott. With 
this Stott, a most worthy man, the wriler of this 
engaged ta work in the harvest-field one > 
for six bushels of wheat ; each bushel of wheat 
was estimated to be worth one dollar, soithi 
had six dollars in prospect at the eud of the 
month ; and with these six dollars, added f 
I had in my pocket, I intended to journey t 
Great West, tiien a great distance off. 

I went to work like a good fellow, mowing and 
raking hay, binding np wheal, and making my- 
self useful in various ways — happy all the time, 
and joyous as the fish that sported in the smooth 
and clear lake in which we harvesters bathed ev- 
ery evening after sunset — delighted with the pros- 
pect of a rich reward for my labor, and dreaming 
of the " Far West," the goal of my hopes and 
wishes (iJien situated about Pittsburg, now away 
off to and over the Rocky Mountains), and glory- 
ing in the thought that I, a boy of sixteen, would 
be the pioneer of the great Smith family in the 
Western regions. 

All want on smoothly. One day, as I was 
pitching, bundle by bundle, a load of wheat into 
the mow, I saw enter the bam, rooting and 
grunting along, a very large, Eit, lazy, hing-eared 
sow, I can't to this day account for the devilish 
feeling which induced me, without a thought, to 
throw the pitchfork into tliis unoffending old 
creature; hut I did it— instani^y did it! The 
handle was scarcely out of my hand before I re- 



pented of the deed ; and in less than three min- 
utes 1 was wondering what could have prompted 
me to such an act. Ah! many, very many 
hours, in the stillness of night, did I lie upon a 
sleepless couch and ruminate upon my crime ! 
Bitter tears of repentance trickled down my 
youthful cheeks, sinner (hat I was ! What had 
the poor beast done to desene such a fate ? 

The poor sarpiised sow gave a horrible squeal 
(I hear it now .') and ran with all her might out 
of the ham and out of the yard, the pitchfork 
still sticking in her quivering pork. The instru- 
ment of torture was afterward found about three 
hundred yards from the place where the fatal 
deed was committed ; but the old sow — the un- 
offending, innocent old sow — had disappeared in 
the thick undergrowth of a neighboring wood, 
and had doubtless ended her days in soUtude, 
with no pitying relative near lo close her eyes, or 
render the last sad offices to the dying innocent. 

As for me, the perpetrator of the horrid crime, 
what a month did I pass! My mind was tor- 
tured with horrible images of ghastly hogs bris- 
tling np before me. The poor old murdered sow 
actually appeared before my half-waking and 
half-dosed eyes, dressed in a shroud, walking on 
her hinder legs, shaking her right paw into my 
face, and potn^ng her left, with a "most piteous 
action," lo two bleeding pitchfork wounds in her 
ribs ! In vain I tried to shake off these fanta- 
sies ; the more I shook, the more ihey wouldn't 
go. I was miserable — I was a murderer — I had 
committed soiuicide ! 

As a compensation to the farmer, I had made 
ovet'to him the proceeds of my six bushels of 
wheat, but lAut did not ease my mind in the 
leasL X had done a deed which a thousand 
bushels of wheat could not atone for. The phan- 
tom sow, with the winding-aheet traihng alter 
her, as she stalked around my bed in the garret, 
drove sleep away from my pillow, and deprived 
me of all chance of rest. I grew weary of life. 
I didn't care any more about traveling West. 
The idea frequently crossed my mind of sacri- 
fidng myself to the manes of the poor feminine 

>e- 

My month was up. 

Two Quakers came along and inquired for 
ed-wheat, I offered them my six bushels, and 
they purchased it, at a dollar and a quarter a 
bushel. I listlessly received the money, and 
passed it over lo the honest farmer in payment 
for the murdered sow, and was just bidding fare- 
my kind employer and his family, when a 
little urchin came running in, screaming with aD 
his might — 

Oh, daddy ! daddy ! jusl come out here and 
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see something! If here isn't our dead sow com- 
iug up the lane ! " 

Horror-stricken, I huddled on my pack with 
the utmost speed, and prepared to depart, dread- 
ing to meet the spectre which I doubted not was 
toming b3 uphraid me filr my brutal hntchery! 
I started off at full speed toward the gate, when 
— can I express mj joy at the sight which met 
my view ?^there was the veritable sow that I 
had for ft month mounted as dead, alive and 
rooting! — somewhat thinner than when I pitch- 
forked her, but apparently enjoying remarkably 
good health ; and by her side marched sh 
clean, elegant htlle offspring, joyously gmating 
aa they capered atong op the lane. Oh what 
light I experienced at this sight ! A millstone 
had been taken from my neck — I was not a 
derer^ — I vres free from crime ! I could have 
hug^d that veritable old hi^ — I couid ! — and I 
believe I iSd kiss half a dozen ofthepigs. I 
complel«ly happy. 

Farmer Stott insisted that, inasmuch as I 
paid for the supposed defunct sow, she belonged 
to me, and that I was also proprietor of her p 
eny — the whole bwng worth, at the lowest 
of hog's ilesh, at least twelve dollars, which 
he offered to pay me, I utterly refused to re< 
any thing more than iJie price I had paid fbi the 
elder animal. Happy in the contemplation of the 
swinish lamily group, composed of the mother ly- 
ing on her side, and furnishing an early hreak- 
faat U> her sixteen young uns, I passed out at the 
gate, and wended my way westward. 

By some accident my brother was prevented 
meeting me as appointed ; and supposing he had 
gone on, and Chat his letters had miscarried, on 
I pushed to Glean Point, where I purchased a 
skiff, which I laonched npon the waters of the Al- 
leghany Biver, and floated and rowed until I found 
myself in Pittsburg, a distance of five hundred 
miles from the place of embarkation. Here my 
purse gave out ; for, after paying my laver 
and piu'chasing a pic ticket fbr the theatre 
one cent remained. Behold me, then, one thou- 
sand miles from home (if I can with proprie^ 
say I had any home at all), among strangers 
in a strange land. 

I went to the theatre. Mr. Entwistle was 
manager, and Mr. Hatton and Mrs. Entwistle 
were his principal poriotmers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Legg were members of the company. The 
Lady of the Lake was the play, and the farce 
TcRN Odt. The scenery was good, and the 
pieces were well played. Next morning I 
to the stage-door for the purpose of applying for 
employment, bnt cotald not obtain an audience 



the manager. Being asked my business by 

i of the performers, I had not the courage to 
make my wislies known, and I was turned ouf / 
Hearing no tidings of my brother, I took pas- 
ge on a flat-hoat to work my way to Marietta. 
Kot mach liking the slow floating of the ark, I 
jed into a skiff owned by an elderly gentle- 
who wanted a working passenger. He had 
a young wife and a beautiful child. I soon found 
should not be very comfortable with them ; for, 
although his young wife's conduct was in all re- 
spects considerate and proper, the old gentleman 
had a tincture of jealousy in his disposition, 
which would break out now and then, paitlcu- 
larly when people mistook me for the 3"0ung 
woman's husband, which they frequently did. I 
remember what a slew the old fellow was in one 
night, when the landlord of an inn lighted us up 
stairs, and, pointing lo two doors, said to me, 
" You and your wife will occupy that room, and 
your/ather can sleep here." 

The old fellow flew into a violent rage, and 
fold the landlord he was entirely mistaken ; that 
he himself was the husband of the lady, and I 
was onlg a passenger ! 

At Marietta I commenced a fruitless search 
for my brother. 1 traversed the whole valley of 
the Muskingum, actually subsisting on apples 
and peaches, and sleeping in bams \ One day I 
happened in at Mr. Hall's bakeliouse. Mr. Hall, 
his nftther, wife, sister, and brothers, had lately 
arrived from Connecticnt. They were all Meth- 
odists ; and a more worthy family I have never 
known. After a very short acquaintance, sus- 
pecting my destitute situation, they inquired into 
my circumstances. I told my story, and was im- 
mediately invited ta make their house my home 
until I could communicate with my brothers at 
Albany. I accepted their invitation with joy and 
gratitude, and endeavored, hy my labor and atten- 
tion to their business, lo repay their kindness. 

Years have passed- — not a few, bnt many — and 
my gratitude to that family remains as warm and 
sincere as it was at the time they sheltered the 
poor wanderer ! 

I soon learned, by a letter I received, that 
the brother whom I had supposed ahead of me 
in my journey, had been compelled, by the sick- 
ness of his family, to turn back, and his letters 
to me, informing me of the fact, had miscarrieci. 

In about two monihs, however, another broth- 
er and his family passed Marietta on their way 
to Cincinnati. I was taken on board their ark, 
and we aU proceeded happily along down the 
beautiful river. My brother established himself 
at Cincinnati, where he was joined eventually by 
the whole brotherhood. 
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r, if he is much acquainled in and 
about Cincinnati, will perceive that the writer 
forma one tenth of llie iamily so well known in 
the Western country as the '^Sixty-feet Smiths." 
Aiasi there are now (1S68) but twelve feet of 
us remaining! 

For myself, my wandering propensities soon 
reluming, I proceeded as far as Louisville, where 
I engaged myself to H. Deming as an appren- 
tice to the printing business. I was carrier of 
the Herald, and remember to this day the resi- 
dences of the old citizens— the Gaits, the Bullits, 
the Pra,thers, and the OMhams, whom I served 
twice a week with the nen i fifty years ago. 

The theatre was open I renewed my ac- 
qnaintance with the fjmily of the Drakes, and, 
as at Albany, had free admission behind the 
scenes. The company consisted of Messrs S. 
Drake, Savage, Bbsseft, Alexander Drake, S. 
Drake, Jr., J. 0. Lewis, James Drake, and Cor- 
nell; Mrs. Lewis, Miss Julia Drake, and Mrs, 
Mongen. I saw Blissett in nearly all of his best 
characters, and a most admuable actor he was. 



The FoRiY Thieves and the Miller akii 
HIS Men were performed frequently. In the 
last scene of the latter piece the explosion was 
omitted. Ijilhair used Ifl say, " Confusion ! the 
train has failed ! Well, manly courage nerve 
my arm, and crush the tyrant!" A desperate 
combat ensued, which ended with the death of 
the Miller, of course. 

Manager Drake had a singular propensity for 
altering titles, or, rather, adding second titles to 
plays. To the Honey Moon he would add, " or 
the Painter and his Three Daughters." He al- 
ways annonnced the Hukteh of the Alps with 
this addition : "Or the Runaway Horse thatfiany 
its Rida- in the Forest of Savoy." I will add one 
more specimen of his second titles, and proceed ; 

" RiCHAED THE Tbird, or the Death of Yonmj 
Edward at Tewkshary, and of King Henry the 
Sixth in London ; the Courtship of the fubtle 
Duke RicAard, and Marriage vAth Lady Aioie ; 
Unnatural Murder of the Children of Edward 
Pkntagenet in the Tower; the Cirronation of the 
Usurper; Rise of a formidable Rebellion in 
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Wales ; Oeerthrow of Buckingham, and his De- 
mpitationt Death of the Tyraat at the Battle 
if Bomnorth Field, and Accession ofMeari/ the 
Seventh to the Throne of EJiijhtid !" 



CHAPTER IV. 
Becoming dissatisHed with my 
the printing-office, after the aeioTS left the dty, 
and imagining Mr. Deming was a little unroa- 
sonatle to expect me to rise at five o'clock in the 
morning, af^er working until two hours past mid- 
jiight, "I gare him something, and we parted." 
I stored my pockets with proviaionE, and "broke 
for high timber ;" in other words, I trudged off 
to the westward. While my provisions lasted, I 
was tolerahly comfortable and happy ; my lodg- 
ing was "cheap and airy" — generally on the 
ground floor, and for three or four days I footed 
it merrily along through the wilds and prairies 
of Indiana; but when my provisions gave out, 
my spirits gave oat also. Apples and peaches 
there were none ; my only resoi 
starve, or impose on the people. I chose the 
latter alternative, and trumped up a story — I for- 
get what it was now — which induced the good 
folk of the Hoosier State to give me corn-bread, 
bacon, and thick milk enough lo keep soul and 
body together, on a credit. After many days of 
hardship, fatigne, and mortification, I 
Vincennes, on the Wabash River. When I left 
Loaisville I had some faint hopes of finding 
company of theatricals at this place, but there 
being none, I began to look about for something 
lo do for a livelihood. I soon found a farmer a 
few miles from town who wanted a hand, and 
immediately engaged myself lo him for twent; 
fire cents per diem to hoe com ! !For about 
week I toiled under an almost tropical sun, fo 
lowing the example of my fellow-laborera, and 
stripping myself, all but my pantaloons, by which 
means my back, arms, neck, and hands became 
blistered. In a few days I literally 
I could not stand this : to be skin 
rather too much. I left the farm, and engaged 
myself to Elihu Slout, Esq., proprietor of the 
Western San. newspaper as an apprentice. Mr. 
Stout was a i-ery worthy old man, a little too 
fond of card-playing, hut one of the best-temper- 
ed men I have ever known. His wife — but the 
less we say of her the better ; she 
sickness, and that, with me, covers a multitude 
of faults. This lady had been " raised" in Ken- 
tucky, and having been in the habit of command- 
ing slaves, and the laws of Indiana not permit- 
ting her to own any of those convenient append- 



to a hoiisehold, she made ce of her hu=- 
band'fl apprentjces in place of them &he hid 
negio— his name was Thompson.— who had 
been brought from Kentucky tmder mdeniui es 
He was to be free at the age of t« enty-one, and 
he was now at least thirty- five' Mrs Stont 
made him believe he was but fourteen, and that 
he had yet seven years lo sene Tbomp>on 
used to ask us boys in the office if we didn t 
think he was fifteen years of age Of coui p 
we could not encourage him m such abohtioml 
ideas. So he served on in ble. ed ignora ce 
and whether he has yet arn ed at the dt. re<l 
age of twenty-one I am not informed I Ion t 
know how it was, but Mrs ^tout acquired i 
complete ascendency over us all. With all her 
faults, as I said before, she was kind in sickness. 
If one of us complained ever so little, she would 
send for ns, place us in a bed (we had not the 
luxury of a bed when in health), and nurse us 
with the greatest care until we completely recov- 
ered ; then dismiss as lo our type-setting with a 
hearty — blessing; and then her tyranny would 
be resumed, and continued sans intermission un- 
til we were fortunately taken ill again. 

My feilow-apprenlices were James A. J. Brad- 
ford, now of the army, John Thompson, smce 
dead, and William H, Johnson, afterward pro- 
prietor of a paper in Louisville. The latter soon 
left the office, his apprenticeship having expired ; 
the other two remained during my appreniice- 
ship. In a short time I became so expert in the 
"art and mystery of printing," that by common 
consent I was declared foreman of the "Sun" 
office. I took a side in politics— and, of course, 
went with the "Sun." Parly spirit ran very 
high in the httle village of Vincenues. My mis- 
tress became so exasperated at the editor of the 
opposition paper (a Dr. Macnamara) l^t she one 
night buckled a belt around her waist, stuck in it 
two large horse-pistols, concealed e. cowhide in 
her sleeve, and, thus equipped, commanded me 
to arm myself and follow her, lo see &ir play 
while she inflicted summary ebaslisement on the 
doctor ! It was with much difficulty I could per- 
suade her lo " let the doctor off," and not until 
I had promised Co bla^e away at him in (he next 
"Sun."' 

A Thespian Society was formed, Mr. Slout 
was appointed one of the managers, and Brad- 
ford and I were allowed lo become members. 
The comedy of John Bitll was cast, and the 
character of Lady Caroline Braymore ' assigned 
lo my tellow-apprenticB, Bradford, while I was 
called on to personate a servant attending on iSii- 
Simon Rochdale. At the first rehearsal, finding 
I knew aomeiliing of plays, the managers changed 
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the cast.soastoaUowme toplayiJon. Another j 
rebearsul made so favorable an impression that 
the ufterpieee of Tib all aFakcb was selected, 
jitid the character of Niciapo assigned to me. 
The perfbrmance of these two character did my 
business for me — I was acknowledged as the low 
comedian of the society. I appeared successive- 
ly and (as the people thought — so did I too, 
then) successfully in the characters of Fanner 
Ashjidd, Old Doiky, Robin Roughhead, 'Zeldel 
IIoiBespioi, Stephen Harroifbi/, and several oth- 
ers. I can remember the names of only a few 
of the members of the association — Dr. Shulec, 
Mr. Stout, Dr. Decker, and my fellow-apprentice, 
Bradford, were prominent actors. A Mr. I>ill- 
worth played the old women and Dr. Ollapod. 
The winter passed off pleasaotly ; indeed, not- 
withstanding the treatment I received from my 
mistress, the winter was al! spriay with Bradford 
and myself. 

I had been an apprentice in the "Sim" office 
about a year, when one night, about 12 o'clock, 
we were alarmed by the cry of fire! After care- 
fully locking up the form, which we had just fin- 
ished correcting, we very leisurely wept into the 
street to ascertain where the fire was, when we 
soon had light enough on the subject — it was oiu' 
printing-office which was in flames 1 The people 
were running toward us frcm every directiou^ — 
bU was confusion. The family, who occupied 
the part of the building directly onder where the 
fire was raging, were yet asleep. Our first care 
was for them — the next to preserve the printing 
materials. For my own part, after I had carried 
out, by main strength, sei'eral of the family, in- 
cluding Mrs. Slout, who was a load for any one, 
I went to work assisting the people to get out 
the press and types. I found the crowd indus- 
triously engaged in emptying the types on the 
floor, and rushing out with the cases ! In the 
confusion and noise, I lost all recollection, but 
continued, as I was afterward told, to run in and 
out of the burning building, long after the crowd 
of people had entirely desisted, expecting the 
roof to fall in every moment. I was frequently 
warned agjunst my foolhardiness, as they very 
justly termed it; hut I heeded not—heard not 
— the warning. I continued to bundle out the 
cases, paper, imposing stones, and presses at a 
(1 — 1 of a rale. The first recollection I have is 
ofhearing a tremendous shout or Siyeam, as of a 
thousand voices. I ga*-e a spring, and immedi- 
ately found I had escaped the most awful of 
deaths. The roof feU in while I was passing 
from the printing-room, through a small entry, 
into the street. At first it was thought I was 
buried in the flames ; but the momentaij check 



the falhng timbers met with when they reached 
the floor of the second story of the building gare 
me time to save myself. 

In a few days our "pi was distributed," our 
press put in order, and the "Western Sun" rose 
in Ciill splendor andin a new dress. But its rays 
gave no warmth to me. I was anhappy ; fur our 
Thespian socie^ had been dissolved ! I longed 
for an opportunity (o tread the boards again ; 
and, hearing [hat there was a company at Nash- 
ville (only three htmdred nules off), I determined 
to set off for that place forthwith, without troub- 
ling my worthy master Or mistress about the 
matter. Bradford had relations in Nashville, 
and as he also was tired of bis situation, he* 
agreed to accompany me. So off we started, in 
the middle of a night, and actually ran nearly 
fifteen miles, fearing I know not what-— unless it 
was that Mrs. Stont should follow and take us 
up, runaways as we were. We heroicaEy re- 
solved not to be taken alive, if fifty men should 
attempt to apprehend us ; but 1 verily beliere, if 
the old woman had appeared, we should have 
surrendered at discretion. 

Arrived at Nashville, I was doomed to be dis- 
appointed in my theatrical hopes. The com- 
pany had just left the city fur St. Louis, Ave 
hundred miles distant ! As I had not five htm- 
dred cents to take me to them, I gave up all idea 
of becoming an actor for the time being, and 
consoled myself by spending the greater part of 
my Sundays in the old warehouse, which had 
been occupied as a theatre. There were the 
seats, the stage, the trap-doors, the banners ! 
How I gloried in those banners ! The last play 
perforroed had been EiraKEn Hill, and the ban- 
ners of both parties had been left upon the field 
of battle. 

I engaged myself as a journeyman printer to 
Mr. Wilson, then just establishing the Gazette. 
Here I became slightly acquainted with General 
Jackson, who, being intimate with my employer, 
frequently visited the office. In about a month, 
my brothers at Cincinnati having got wind of my 
erratic movements, and having ascertained my 
whereabouts, sent me an earnest invitation to re- 
turn home. I accepted it joyfully, took leave of 
my kind employer and his escellent family, and 
walked off to Cincinnati, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles. Here ended ray wanderings for n 

CHAPTER IV, 

At Cincinnati, among my numerous relation,^ 

and friends, I spent a very happy winter. The 

evenings were delightful — singing meetings, de- 
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baling societies, religious gatheriagB, oratorios, 
fiimily parties, and politics, served to fill up my 
time rather agreeably; added to whidi, I attend- 
ed a series of law lectures, pcrfbrmed the duties 
of clerk in one of my brothers' scores, on a salaiy 
of eight dollars per month, and played the organ 
in the New Jerusalem church three times every 
Sunday, and every Thursday ei-eniiig, besides 
teaching a whole lot ofyoungNew Jerusalemiles 
the art of psalmody two evenings eoth week. 

Toward spring, finding I had a little time to 
spare, I joined a Thespian society, who held their 
meetings in a building belonging to Elmore Wil- 
liams, in upper Market Street. I was the hero 
of the corps, and enacted Tbunj Nerval. A Mr. 
Sweeney (afterward justice of the peace) was 
Lmlg Rartdolph, and he acted the character very 
well, considering that his voice was decidedly a, 
baritone, and he had not shaved for a week! 
The "meditating maid," jlnno, was personated 
by Mr. George Bow, a tall, lank carpenter, who 
chewed tobacco, and was obliged to turn aside 
every now and then to spit. Glenalvoa, Mr. 
Davis, who afterward attached himself to the 
stage, hut with no success. Of all the members 
of that society, I know of but one — learing my- 
self out of the count for others to judge of — who 
did not go to the de^'il ! And it may not be 
thought improper here for me to say a word or 
two on the subject of anioieur theatri/ali, 

I never knew any good to come from Thespian 
societies ; and I hare known tliem to be produc- 
tive of much harm. Perfisiming a character with 
success (and Thespians are always SMCceasfid) in- 
evitably begets in the performer a, desire fbr an 
enlarged sphere of action. If he can please his 
townsmen and friends, why should he not delight 
a metropolitan audience ? He 
lied with his profes 
may be. applies to a manager for a first appear- 
.uiee in a regidar theatre — appears— fails— takes 
10 drink, and is rtuned. Then to see the inordi- 
imto vanity of those amateurs who occasionally 
"volunteer" for some charitable purpose; the 
airs of consequence ihej give themselves ; the ig- 
norance they betray of a profession which they 
degrade by adopting even for a single night ; the 
consummate impudence with which they stmt be- 
fore the public in the highest characters ; not a 
shadow of fright about them — oh no ! Their 
friends are in the house to applaud them, whether 
they deserve applause or not. Their success is 
not doubtful ; the thing is settled ; Ihey must 
succeed ; and they generally do, for appkase is 
bountifully and indiscriminalelj showered upon 
them, and they are, in their own minds, im- 
nvensely great actors before they hai-e the slight- 



est knowledge of the first rudiments of the pro- 

A gentkman aclor once told me tha.t he hiid 
asked Mr. Booth's opinion of his acting in the 
character of Richard, and that Booth had m- 
knowledged hiiasd/ heat ! 

The foundation of the Columbia Street Theatre 
was laid this year, and the company of Messrs. 
CoUins and Jones performed for a short season 
in the second story of Burrows and Tunis s store, 
comer of Columbia and Walnnt Streets 

Late in the winter of 18 JO the new theatre 
opened with Wives as they Wbhe Sir Tl il- 
?ioj« iJo«7foji, Mr. Collins ; Bronzely Mr Jones 
Lord Priory, Mr. Lucas ; Miss Don/Ion Mrs 
GroshoTL Mr. Collins was an excellent actor , 
so was Jones, Mrs. Groshon was deservedly a 
great iavorice. I had never seen her supentr 
in Ladi/ Macbeth. James M Scott (aftensard 
ttiown as Big Scott, or Tragedj Scott, but bet- 
ter as ion? Tom Coffin) was a leading member 
of this company. Mr. Gamer then a vocalist 
of some pretensions, performed a starring en- 
gagement, opening and closing in The Devil s 
Bbido-e. It was in this piece that old t ted Hen- 
derson first began to be appreciated by the aud - 
ence. In after years he became an immense fn- 
vorite, not only in Cincinnati, but in all the West- 
ern towns. It was a treat to see him and Alex- 
ander IDrake in the farce of Tubn Out ! 

When the theatre closed for the season (1820) 
I felt my wandering propensities returning. 
WithoQt much ceremony of leave-taking, I 
pushed ioi the westward again, and, strange as 
it may seem, bent my course for Vincennes. 
Arriving, I found my quondam master had farm- 
ed out his prioting-oflice to a Mr. Osbom, witli 
whom I immediately engaged as a compositor, 
I was kindly received by Mr. and Mrs, Stoul, 
the latter declaring that she liked me all the bet- 
ter for the spirit I had shown in running away. 
In about a month's time my type-setting was in- 
terrupted, and my ideas all thrown into pi, by 
the arrival of my old friend, Alexander Drake, 
with a small company of comedians from St. 
I«uis. They were to play in Vinceimes during 
the summer months. The company was vei y 
small I was four hundred miles from home. 
The temptation was too great to withstand. 1 
applied, was accepted, and here I made my fir=t 
attempts at acting upon a regular stage. My 
salary was fixed at six dollars per week. 

The company consisted of Messrs. A. Drake. 
S. Drake, Jr. , Palmer Fisher, Douglas, Jone-, 
SoL Sniith, and Mesdames Mongin, Fisher, arci 
three or four little female Fishers. 

With a company so limited in number, it \\\'.] 
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be supposed our range of pieces mast, have been 
extremely circumscribed ; but this was not the 
ease; we grappled at Pizarro, the Poob Gen- 
TUiJIAS, and other equally full plays. 

By a lamentable casualty, our number, small 
as it was, was destined to be reduced. It was a 
custom with us to bathe in the Wabash Eiver 
just previous to retiring for the night. Our ho- 
tel being on the bank of the river, we undressed 
in our rooms, and, wrapping ourselves in sheets 
or blankets, we so proceeded to oar bath. One 
morning Douglas was missing; several remem- 
bered he had been with us in the water, but none 
had any recollection of seeing him when we came 
out. His clothes were found in bis room, but 
tJlere were no signs of liis bed having been occu- 
pied that night. A search was immediately com- 
menced, and resulted in finding the dead body 
otoar friend two miles below the town. 

We had now but four men and two women, 
and with this number we played Piearro. To 
those unacquainted with countTij theatricals the 
cast will be a curiosity : 
Flsarro, the Spanish general, 
Atalaa,'kiag of Quito, 
JMla, the Peruvian leader, i 
Las Oaias, a Spanish priest, ) 
Alomo, joined with the Pe- j 



. 8. Dralie. 



..Mr. Fisher. 



Omembo, an old cacique, ! 
Sigh Prientiiflhc Sun, 1 

J.fnu^ro, a Spanish ofScer, 



Vaiverde, secretary, 



..Mr. A. Drake. 



..Mr. Sol, Smith. 



..Miss Fisher, 
..Mrs. Fisher. 



IbncBiati boy 

Mvira, l 

Priesksi <^the Sun, I 

Cora Mrs. Mongln. 

CkUd Mis8 A. Fisher. 

Thns Sam Drake (as Pizarro), after planning 
an attack on the unoffending Peruvians while 
gaged in worship " at their ungodly allars," and 
assigning his generals (me) their " several posts, " 
in the next act is seen (aiAtaliba) leading the In- 
dian warriors to battle, declaring that ' ' straight 
forward will he march until he sees his people 
free, or they behold their monarch faR !" He is 
victorious, and goes to ofier np thanks to the 
gods therefor — when, presto ! on comes the same 
man again (as Pizarro), smarting nnder the 
stings of dei^t '. 

Fisher (as Las Casas) calls down a curse on 
the heads of the Spaniards, throws off his cloak, 
drops his cross, doffs his gray wig, and appears 
in the next scene as the gallant Eolla, inciting 
his ' ' brave associates" to deeds of valor ! Alex- 



ander Drake, as Oroiemho, in the first scene 
pves an excellent character of the joath Alomo, 
prononncing him u> be a"naiioo'B benefactor;" 
he is then stuck mider the fifth rib by a Spanish 
soldier (that's me again), and is carried off by 
his murderer ; he then shps off his shirt and 
skull-cap, claps on a touch of red paint, and he- 
hold, in the next scene, he is the blooming Alon- 
zo, and engaged in a quiet Ute-a-tete with his 
Indian spouse! 

For my own part, I was the Spanish army en- 
lire ! l)nt my services were not confined to that 
party. Between whiles I had to officiate as Sigh 
Priest of the Sun , then lose both of my eyes, 
and feel my way, guided by a little boy, through 
the hiat of the battle, to tell the audience what 
was going on bdiind the scenes ; afterward, my 
sight being restored and my black cloak dropped, 
I was placed as a sentinel over Ahmo! Be- 
sides, I was obliged to find the sleeping child, 
fight a blow or two with Rolla. fire off three 
guns at him while crossing the bridge, beat the 
alarm drum, and do at least two thirds of the 
shouting ! Some may think my situation was 
no sinecure ; hut, being a novice, all mg esertaons 
were nothing in comparison with those of the 
Drakes, particularly Sam, who frequently played 
two or three parts in one play, and, after b^ng 
killed in the last scene, was obliged to/all far 
enuugJi off the stage to phy slme masic as Ike. 
cm-lain descended/ 

Our stage was ten feet wide and eight feet 
deep. When we pla)'ed pieces that required 
bridges and mountains, we had not much room 
to spare ; indeed, I might say we were somewhat 
crowded. 

I generally " went on" for what is termed the 
youthful business— flenrj in Speed the Ploooh, 
Uenrj in the Magpie abd Maid, Belville in the 
CocNTBV Girl, and other characters of a simi- 
lar grade, hut almost always had to "double" 
them with something else. I recollect going on 
for Frederick and Stephen Harrowby in the 
Poor Gentleman. We played mostly from 
the Dublin (daabling') edition. 

The season lasted about eight weeks. The 
company proceeded to Louisville, and I footed it 
back to Cincinnati, declining the offers of the 
Drake family for a permanent engagement, being 
fearfid of the disapprobation of my brothers, who 
as yet knew nothing of the manner of employing 
my time inVincennes. Being partially satisfied 
with my few weeks' experience as an actor, I 
now determined to "study the law." I was 
taken into the justice's office of Daniel Roe, and 
had the advantage of the books and instruction 
of Mr. Todd, an excellent lawyer and a worthy 
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man, since dead. Here, and hy attending the 
law lectures of William Greene, Esq., I picked 
upwhat little I know of ihat" intricate science," 
as it is termed by Sir Waller Scott. Mr. Drake 
came to Cinciunad soon after, and opened our 
Thespian House, nnder the style of the Ilaj- 
[narket Theatre ; bnt the concern was unsnccess- 
ftil, and the company retaraed to Louisville. 

In the winter of 1821, the Colombia Street 
Theatre was managed jointly by Mr. Drake and 
Mr. Collins, the partner of the latter gentleman 
(Mr. Jones) remaining with a company in the 
southwestern towns. The drama of the Forty 
Thieves was produced with great splendor, and 
many other novelties were offered ; but the sea- 
son was an unproductive one. The company 
was indifferent, and the patronage worse than 
indifferent. 

I continued to stndy the law. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Cincinnati Theatre was opened hy Messrs. 
Collins and Jones for the season of 1821-3 with 
the following company : Messrs. Collins, Jones, 
Cargill, Hays, Henderson, Bruce, Miss Denny, 
Mrs. Groshon, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Hanna, and 
Miss Seymore (afterward Mrs. Cargill). I made 
application for the sitnation of prompter, and 
was engaged in that capacity. 



First Appearance of Misa Peggy. 

Mr. Cooper, tlien the leading tragedian of this 
country, performed an engagement during thi 
season. On the first night of his engagement th 
following whimsical incident occurred; Othello 
ivaa the play : 

The fame of the great tragedian had drawn 
crowded audience, composed of every descriptic 
of persons, and among the rest a cotmlry lass of 
sixteen, whom (not knowing her real name) 
will call Peggy. Peggy had never before s 
the inside of a playhouse. She entered at 
lime Othello was making his defense before the 
duke and senators. The audience were ui 
ally attentive to the play, and Pe^y was 
mitted to walk in the lobby until she arriv 
the door of the stage box, when a gentli 
handed her in, without withdrawing his eyes 
from the celebrated performer, and her beau, e 
country boj', was obliged to remain in the lobby. 
Miss I'eggy stared about for a moment, as if 
doubting whether she was in her proper place, 
till, casting her eyes on the stage, she observed 
several chairs unoccupied. It is probable this 



alone would not have induced her 
take the sipp she did, hut she otserved the 
>ple on the stage appeared more at their ease 
than those among whom she was standing, and, 
withal, much more sociable, and, ss fkte would 
the moment, Othello, looking 
nearly toward ihe place where she was situated, 
exclaimed, 

3 comes the lady." 
ilf rose, in expectation of see- 
ing the " gentle .Oescfeuiono," when lo ! the maid- 
from the country stepped from the box plump 
the stage, and advanced toward the expect- 
ing Moor ! It is impossible to ^ve any idea of 
the confusion that followed. The audience clap- 
and cheered — the duke and senators forgot 
their dignity— the girl was ready to sink with 
en Cooper himself could not 
help joining in the general mirth. The uproar 
lasted for several minutes, until the gentleman 
who had handed her into the box helped the 
blushing girl out of her unpleasant situation. It 
was agreed by all present that a lady never made 
her d^biit on any stage with more 4<:\at than 



At the close of the season I withdrew from 
the theatre and got married. Tiie gentlewoman 
who honored me with her hand was Martha 
Therese Mathews, daughter of Edwin Mathews, 
a musician of considerable .repute at that time, 
and teacher of music. Miss Mathews was prin- 
cipal soprano singer in the Haydn Society, of 
which I was also a member. When I com- 
menced married lifs I had exactly four dollars 
and sixty-two cents, which I handed to the min- 
ister as his fee. A month passed away very 
happily at a brother's house, after which it oc- 
curred to me one day thai some means must he 
thought of by which to obtain eatables and drink- 
ables. One morning I strolled over the rii'er 
into Covington. I roamed about the hills bacJ; 
of the town, humming and whistling a variety of 
tunes, and was as happy as a lark. On a sud- 
den it occurred 1o me that I possessed some 
knowledge of the science of music, and next I 
thought to myself, "Why may not I turn that 
knowledge to account?" I will open a singiytg- 
sciW— IwillI Falloftbeidea, Iran-into the 
town, crossed the Licking, and asked the Urst 
person I met if he thought a singing-school could 
be gotten up in Newport. "Well, stranger," 
he answered, " I don't know but you mout get 
one a-going ; there are a heap of young people 
here, and nary a school for teaching to sing." 
" Enough 1" said I; "next Saturday I open n 
singing-school at the Court-house." Proposal.-i 
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were soon written, and in the court* ot the after- 
noon I obtained fifty subsciibers, at a dollar a 
head, payable at the end of the quarter. Full 
of confidence in the success of my scheme, I re- 
turned to Cincinnati, and purchased four dozen 
of Flint's edition of "Sacred Harmony," with 
which I retonied, on the following Saturday, to 
commence my school, I found the grand jury- 
room crowded, and had no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of my stock of books on a credit (that was 
the way I p-archased them), and at it we went, 
ainging psalms. I practiced my school in rais- 
ing and talhng the " eight notes" for about two 
hours, then ' ' fa-sol-la'd" the men, women, boys, 
and ^rls, Beparalely and together, for an hour 
more, and wound up at sundown with a touch of 
" Old Hundred" and "Vital Spark," Appointing 
the next Saturday e^ the second meeting of the 
school, we separated, apparently mutually pleased 
with each other. On Sunday I was at my post 
playing the organ in the httle " Temple," qnd I 
related to my brother Sam and my fast friend 
Sontherd Holmes, bOth leading members of our ' 
singing society, the success which had attended ^ 
my attempt to establish a school among the Ken- : 
tuckians, and received their warmest congratula- 

About the middle of the following week it oc- ; 
curred to me, while sitting reading a newspaper 
in a printing-office, that a. new paper was very 
much needed in Cincinnati. Without saying a 
word (o any one, I took a composing-s^ck and 
set up ten lines of types, proposing to establish a 
weekly newspaper, to be called the Independent 
Press. I worked off twenty copies of my len- 
line prospectus, and, taking one of them, went 
up Main Street and obtained ninety subscribers. 
Next morning I called at John P. Fcole's type- 
foundery and selected $200 worth of types, which 
he very readily agreed to let me have on a lib- 
eral credit, and, borrowing a, wheelbarrow, I 
packed my types inl« it, and wheeled them up (o 
Mr. Ohver Famsworth's printing-ofBce on Main 
Street. Leaving my wheelbarrow at the door, I 
entered the office, and asked Mr. F. if he would, 
for a proper compensation, permit me to print 
a paper there. He consented, the terms were 
agreed on, and 1 pulled off my coat and went to 
ivork setting up the type for the first number of 
ray paper. 

By dint ofhard labor, night and day, the "In- 
dependent Press" made its appearance on the 
4thof July, 1823. On the day of the first pub- 
lication the subscription list increased to three 
hundred, and in a few weeks ^weDed to seven 
hundred! I shall say little aboat this paper. It 
carried considerable influence with it. I can 



truly say I was honest in my editorial course, 
and I believe at this day all who were opposed to 
the establishment will admit that my iatentiuns 
were good. There was a series of letters pub- 
lished during the first six months which caused 
great excitement, inasmuch as they bore heavily 
(under fictitious names) on some of the oldest 
inhabitants, exposing many transactions for years 
supposed to have been forgotten. I was threat- 
ened with all sorts of punishments, and was sev- 
eral times attacked by persons who thought them- 
selves aggrieved, but, somehow or other, always 
happened to come off with unbroken bones and 
a whole skin. 

Almost a Street Fight. 

One little incident, which amounted almost lo 
what might he termed a " street fight," I must 
relate. A candidate for office, whose name I 
change to Bubble, complained of a communica- 
tion published in my paper, and demanded the 
name of my correspondent. I told Bubble that 
I would see the writer, and in the afternoon of 
the same day would either surrender his name 
or assume the responsibility of the article myself. 
It so happened that, for certain resA^ns of a per- 
sonal nature, the author of the communication 
wished not to be known (as frequently happens 
in such cases), and with a good natnre which I 
now consider scarcely commendable, I agreed to 
shoulder the responsibihty and screen the writer. 

Meeting Mr. Bubble on the south side of Main 
Street, I told him that his d Aand for the name 
of the author of the obno^ous article could not 
be complied with, but that, of course, I was re- 
sponsible to the law for any thing that appeared 
in my paper. I soon found it was not to the law 
I was to be held aiiienable ; it was to Mr. Bubble 
peTsonal/j/ (a tall, stout, heavy man, of neariy 
twice my size : I was very thin (hen) that I must 
account. 1 shall not attempt to ^ve the lan- 
guage itsed on the occasion. It is sufficient to 
stale that we were both of us very polite at first, 
but gradually my friend Bubble changed his tone 
—all the time keeping the up-hill side of me, by- 
the-by— until, in a very short time, he so far lost 
his temper as to tell me / lied. 

Now I don't know how the reader may view 
my conduct on this occa»on. I knew I had not 
lied, and I knew his sa^nff I lied did not hurt 
me a jot ■, yet— consider I was oiJy twenty-one 
years old at the time — under the circumstances, 
knowing that a fight was exactly what Bubble 
was after, and bang quite certain I could not es- 
cape from him even by running, and, moreover, 
entertaining the foolish idea (being, as I sidd. 
young) that no man Bhotdd"taliO tlielie,"my 
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left fist somehow or other very suddenly came in 
tontact with Babble's forehead, exactly between 
his eyes and over his nose, and that gentleman 
found himself sprawling in the gutter then aud 
there. The result of the blow astonished the 
giver more tiian it did the receiver, and an awfiJ 
drubbing was what I fully expected as soon as 
my opponent should rise. So it occurred to me 
that it would be aa well to guard against such a 
dissiier hy following up my first blow with sun- 
dry other blows, as be was endeavoring to regain 
his feet. By the roeani last indicated, I man- 
aged — though considerably frightened, lacknowl- 
edge— to keep my opponent in the gutter until 
our mutual friends rushed in and separated us ; 
and greatly rejoiced I was when they did so, I 
give you my word. As for Bubble, he raved 
and tore Uke a madman, cursing his friends for 
separating us, and declaring that he had 
got a lick at me, which (luckily for me) 
very trulli. It is my belief to this day that if I 
had permitted my opponent to rise, as I snppos' 
in a fair fight I should have done, he would hav 
used me up in vety short order ; for he was noted 
for several " rough and tumble" fights, in which 
he had invariably come out victorious. My 
tory must be attributed solely to ihe fact that I 
was too much frightened to allow Bubble to hit 
me at ail. 

Thus began and ended al! my fighting while 
engaged in the editorial line — that is to say, all 
fist-fighting. Bubble spread my fame through- 
out the district, saying that if I coold whip him, 
there was no use in others frying their hand with 



Besides writing the editorials of the Independ- 
ent Press, which I did at home, after working 
hours, whenever there was an end to them— for 
oftentimes the working hours continued through 
night as well as day — with but c 
young brother Lemuel), I did all the work of the 
office. Many a time on a Sunday have I played 
the organ in the New Jerusalem temple for the 
opening services, consisting of a hymn and 
couple of chants, and then, seeing the good old 
Mr, Hurdus well under way in one of his long 
sermons, slipped away to the office and helped 
my brother "work off" the first side of the pa- 
per, returning to the temple in 
veiy clean hands — to accompany "Strike the 
Cymbals," the "Hallelujah Chorus," or some 
other stirring piece at the close of the services. 

Moses Dawson and myself were the two first 
editors who raised the standard of General Jack- 
son in Ohio. "Brother Mosey," as I tised to 
call him in our affectionate editorial 



battled awayin the cause of Democracy for many 

years — v^as "rewarded" with the nomination to 

office which the Senate woidd not advise and 

usent to— lived to a good old age, and died of 

joy on hearing of Polk's election in 184-t. 

One morning, aa I was walking very fast up 
Main Street from the post-ofBce with a bundle 
of exchange papers under my arm, a gentiemon 
Kentucky jean coat and white hat nearly 
started from the sidewalk when he met me. 
Wondering at the man's surprise, and his coun- 
tenance appearing somewhat familiar to me, I 
turned, after passing him a few steps, and ch- 
served he stood precisely in the same place as 
when I first noticed him, with one foot on the 
curbstone and the other in the centre of the gut- 
ter. "Do you know me, my friend, that you 
stare at me so?" I inquired, reluming toward 
him a step. " That's what I want to find out," 

he repUed ; " I think I've seen you before ; if 1 
mout be so bold, mout your name be Smith f" 
' ' It is, sir — you want to subscribe to my paper, 
I suppose— come up to theTrtfice." Without ut- 
tering a word, he followed to my office, where I 
took down the subscription book and inquired 
his name. The fUlow continued to stare at me 
for some time vrithout answering, and at length, 
vrith a ghastly sort of smile, said, "Excuse me 
if I'm mistaken, but are you or are yon not our 
sinffing-master f" 

The truth Sashed upon me in an instant; I 
hadforgottea all about my singing-school! "Old 
Hundred" had been frresaed from ray memory, 
and the " Vital Spark" had not once entered my 
mind since I had become an editor ! 

My friend in the jeans and white hat informed 
me that my failure to meet my appointment had 
caused great consternation in Newport ; tliat the 
scholars had continued to meet for several Satur- 
day afternoons, in the contini^ed hope of my re- 
appearance, and that at last, reluctantly giving 
me up as lost, they had dissolved the school, mng- 
ing " Old Hundred" and " Vital Spark" to my 
memory out of the fotu' doaen of "Flint's Sacred 
Harmony, " which they despaired now of ever 
having an opportunity ID pay me for. 

Late in the winter of 1833 Messrs. Collins and 
Jones again opened the CincinnalA Theatre. The 
members of the company this season were : 
Messrs, Collins, Jones, Scott, Forrest, Davis, Eb- 
erle, Henderson, Groshon; Mrs. Pelby, Mrs. Rid- 
dle, Miss Kiddle, Miss Fenton, and Miss Elizn 
Riddle, then but a child. The opening play was 
the Soldieb's Dacghtbr, the part of TcHuiff 
Malfiirt by Mr. Edwin Forrest. Being editor of 
a paper, I was, of f curse and ex-ojfido, a judge 
of theatrical matters ; but when I gave a very 
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faTOrable opinion of Forrest's acting in the com- 
paiativelj trifling character otMalJbrt, my broth- 
er edilors kughed at me — and afterward, when 
he played Bichard for liis benefit, I prophesied 
his future greatness, they set mo down as little 
less than a madman. They said X would " spoil 
the lad" — "he was a clever boy, certainly, but 
puffing would ruin him." Mr. Pelby acted as a 
star daring this season, as did Mr. Pemberton, 
Forrest playing Titos and Jcilius to thdr Brutus 
and Virginias^ 

In tfie summer the company proceeded to Lou- 
isville; bnt a party of them soon retnmed and 
opened the Globe Theatre on Main Street. This 
party consisted of Messrs. Forrest, Scott, Cajeill . 
Woodruff, and Davis ; Mrs. Riddle, Miss lUddle, 
Mrs. Cargill, and Mrs. Ilanna. At this house 
Forrest played Othello and many other charac- 
ters for the first time, but with scarcely any 
knowledge of the text, his taste generally leading 
him to prefer the low comedy characters ! I 
recollect se^ng him play Blaise and Labin — and 
very well he played them too. ^Finding he was 
trifling away his lime, I advised him to write to 
New Orleans for an engagement, which he did, 
and closed with Mr. Caldwell for the ensuing 
winter season, at a salary of eighteen dollars per 

My brother Martin wrote a petit comedy for 
the Globe Theatre, entitled Modebn Fashions, 
which was quite successful, Forrest and Scott 
playing a pair of dandies in it. I wrote a sort of 
a force called the Tailor in Distkess, in which 
a well-known mercimnt tailor in Main Street fig- 
ured as the hero, and in which Forrest performed 
ijie part of a, negro. Bosiness b^ng bad, and 
believing oar two pieces pkyed together might 
produce the expenses, I engaged the house for 
one night, agreeing to pay each performer the 
sum of two dollars. Thus Edwin Forrest acred 
a dandy In the first piece, a negro in the second, 
and Sancho Pania in (he concluding panlomime, 
aU for the som of two dollars 1 

Business failing altogether in the Globe Thea- 
tre, (he members of the company scattered in 
diflerent directions. Forrest and Davis, with 
the liiddle family, made an excorsion into the 
country, and performed in the small towns of 
Ohio with no success. At Lebanon, or Daylon, 
Forrest was obKged to pledge a Irunk of stage 
wardrobe for his bill at a boarding-house or tav- 
ern ; and whether he has yet recovered it 1 am 
unadvised. One day the party traveled on foot 
from Lebanon to Cincinnati — twenty-two mites 
— crossed the river to Newport, and played 
DoiiOLAs and Miss in heb Teens to a house 
of seien dollars '. They contrived lo get through 



the summer, and in the fell they all joined Col- 
lins and Jones at Lexington, in Kentucky. 

When I had published seventy-two numbers of 
the "Press"! began to find carrying on a news- 
paper without capital was a bad business. My 
notes fell due ; subscribers were delinquent : I 
could not hve on politics, and / sold oat. The 
"Press" was merged in the "National Kepubli- 
c^," which became a firm supporter of Andrew 
Jackson for the presidency, as my paper bad 
been. Elijah Hayward, who sneceeded me iti 
the chair editorial, on the accession of General 
Jackson in 1828 was appointed Commissioner 
of the General Land-office. My last words to 
the readers of the Independent Fress were, "iiwe 
honestly, serwe God, and take the newspapers." 

Shortly after disposing of my paper, I made a 
toor into Kentucky for the purpose of making 
collections. Mr. Drake was performing with his 
company at Frankfort, the seat of government, 
where he had estabUsbed a theatre as early as 
)81S. Mr. William Jones came down front Lex- 
ington to act /'a^sto^ibr the benefit of a friend, 
and I took a seat with bim in his gig on his re- 
turn. On the way he told me Mr. Collins and 
himself were about to retire from management, 
and he suggested that it would be a good oppor- 
tunity for me to commence a business he knew I 
was attached to. I had never thought of such a 
thing as becoming manager ofatheatre; but, the 
idea once in my brain, it was hard to banish it. 
I played one night in Lexington the character 
of Numpo, Forrest doing the part of Myrtylh. 
Somehow or other it got reported among the 
actors that I was there for the purpose of form- 
ing a company for Cindnnatj, and several appli- 
cations were made for engagements before I had 
made up my mind to enter into the speculation. 
In my hap-hazard way I decided to venture, and 
engaged several performers; among others, "old 
Henderson" and the Kiddle family. Forrest 
wished lo form an engagement with me, but, ai. 
he was under a previous contract with Mr. Cald- 
well at New Orleans, I consulted his interests 
rather than my own, and refused to receive him. 
In vain he urged that he could easily compromisi^, 
with the Southern manager, and that he would 
rather be with me at ten dollars per week than 
with a, stranger at mors than twice the salary ; 
all would not do. I was steadfast in my refusal. 
In a pet with me, he went to the Circus, and 
made an engagement with the proprietors to gn 
with them as a rider and a tumbler for a yearl 
I beard of this arrangement just as I was about 
to leave Lexington, and my mortification was 
great. I called in at the Circus, and, sure enough, 
there was Ned in all his gloiy, surrounded by 
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riders, nimblers, and grooms. He 
ab^ed at seeing me, but, putting a, good face on 
the matter, he said he had made up hia mind not 
to go to New Orleans, and, having been refused 
an onga^ament at ten dollars a week by me, he 
had engaged "with these boys" at twelve. To 
convince me of his ability to sustain his new line 
of business, he turned a couple of flip-flaps on 
the spot. I asked him to walk with me to njy 
lodgings, where, by dint of hard lecturing and 



strong argument, 


piwailed on him 


o abandon 


his new profession 




journey to 






Here ends mj 


prologue. From 


this time 


(1823) for thirty yeaw I followed the 


precarious 


occupation of a 




GEK, with 


what results will be seen by following me through 


my checkered ca 


■eer, as recorded i 


the FIVE 


ACTS (or eras) int. 


3 which this skimming hisruiv 


is divided. 
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CHAPTER I. 

) Cineiiinnti with my 
puny, and, after the usual troubles and 
tions (increased by inexperience in my new 
ness), commenced my managerial career i 
" Globe." The company was composed of the 
following individnale ; Messrs. Henderson, L. 
Smith, Davis, Sweeney, G. Bowe, Eberle, Joey 
Williams, Sturdevant, Sol. Smith, Mrs. Kiddle, 
Miss Itiddle, Miss Fenton, and Miss E. Itiddle. 

Joey Williams was destroyed by violees in ITlop- 
ida a year or two after. He was travding 
foot &om Pensacola to St. Augustine, and, being 
benighted, camped out in one of the evet^ladt 
of that region. The only yestige found nes 
morning by hia professional companions was 
quantity of tickets strewn about, and some wigs 
and stage properties torn Into small pieces. 

The once celebrated Jack Dwyer performed 
an engagement of six nights. The season ihiled, 
as I might have expected it would, and we re- 
moved tu the Columbia Street Theatre, which I 
rented of Mr. Collina ; but no better a 
awaited us there. My funds rar 
of my actors scattered, as actoi 
when they find no money is to be 
are right, for they can not live on 
have almost done so on several 
the close of the theatre 1 foand myself in debt 
eleven hundred and fifty dolhirs. Kather an un- 
fortunate beginning. 

With a remnant of my company 1 proceeded 
to Wheeling, where we fitted up a room and 
played a few nights with very indifferent success. 
The people were indifferent to our indifferent 
performances. The same at Stanbenville. After 
iiuraerous hardships and adventures, we arrived 
(It Pittsburg, when 1 rallied my broken forces, and 
opened the theatre with a very good company. 

Outwitting a Sheriff. 

On our way from Wheeling lo Steubenville we 
passed through the small viDage of Wellshurg, 
Virginia. Being urged by the inhabitants to 
perform one night, and hoping to raise a snfB- 



s generally do 
had — and they 
air — though / 



cient sum \s> pay our wagon and carriage hire, 
we consented. A room was soon fitted up, and 
bills were issued. The lime fixed upon for the 
curtain to rise was "eight o'clock precisely," as 
the bills have it. "Eight o'clock precisely" 
came precisely at eight o'clock, but there came 
not one living being in the shape of an auditor '. 
On inqnir}-, our landlord infonned qs that the 
price of admission was too high, and the Wells- 
burgers were unanimously determined that we 
should come down with our price of tickets be- 
fore they would come up to our room. There 
was no alternative — the price of tickets was re- 
duced to " twenty-five cents each, children half 
price,"and the Virginians "came at last to com- 
fort us,"to the number of full sixty. Between 
the play and atlerpiece (the play was the Blj;i: 
Devils, and the afterpiece the Poor Soldier), 
the landlord, who acted as doorkeeper for the 
time, infijrmed me (he sheriff wished to see me 
for the purpose of serving a writ, a complaint 
iiaving been entered that we were shoanni; with- 
out license. Our receipts were fifteen dollars' — 
the penally we had unwittingly incorted was forty 
dollars. Paying it was out of the question. I 
could not think of going to prison- Outwitting 
the sheriff was my only chance. It was Satur- 
day night. I directed the doorkeeper to invite 
Mr. Sheriff to take a seat among the auditors, 
and I would attend him soon as our performance 
should conclude. This was satisfactory to the 
officer. He seated himself and enjoyed the en- 
tertainment very much. By introducing a few 
idditional songs, I contrived that the curtain 
should not fall until after twelve o'clock. The 
good-natured sheriff was then invited behind the 
s, and he proceeded to execute the writ, 
apolopzing for the necessity which compelled 
lo perform the disagreeable duty. ' ' My 
dear sir," said I, leisurely proceeding with ray 
undressing arrangements, "don't apologise — 
these things must be done ; bat why did you not 
yourwrit some minntes ago? You are now 
ioolate." "Toolale! Iloweo?" "Why,my 
dear sir, it is Sunday, and I make it a rule never 
.nsact business, particularly law business, on 
the Sabbath." The sheriff here consulted hia 
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n'atch and fo id he had been o e r 1 cd 
"Sure enough t s past twet e Ido bele e 
nnd 1 don t think I can touch i ou 1\ cU curse 
me if I can be angry with you, Mr. Barhy. 
Come, all hands, and take a drink." On Mon- 
day morning we were in Ohio, where old Vir- 
ginia could not reach us. We performed a few 
nights at Stenbenville, Ohiu, but our audiences 
were small. 



Nearly arrested as Pirates. 

On our journey from Stenbenville to Pitfshnrg 
we put up for the night at a very small village on 
the Virginia side, aboat midway between the two 
places. My father-in-law, my wife, my brother, 
and myself supped at a private table. At sup- 
per our conversation tamed on the perfbrniances 
of the night previous at Steubenville, which had 
consisted, among olher things, of the pantomime 
•of Don Juan. 

The girl who waited on us at table was very 
attentive to our conversation, in the course of 
which 1 observed that Davis, after murdering 



D n C an a. too ow i getting to sea — 
there was t me e ough for the wl ole to vn c he 
alarmed that the co bat wilh Ferd mn i was 
shockingly bad, and that if he did not improve 
in JigkHng he had better leave the profession. 
My lather-in-law remarked of Mr. Lucas that he 
had murdered Doctor Panghse a few nights be- 
fore, and that on another occasion he was coo 
drunk to guard the prisoner Abnzo. A good 
deal of similar chit-chat took place, to hear 
which did the waiting-maid seriously incline. 
Next morning, when about lo pursue om' jour- 
ney, we were surprised to see quit* a crowd col- 
lected about our baggage-wagoiL Having occa- 
sion to open one of my trunks, I noticed that the 
gentlemen composing the crowd watched me rath- 
er more closely than I thought was necessary for 
the gratification of mere curiosity. Bang in 
Virginia, it occurred to me that the Wellsburg 
sherilf was not fax off. I determined to know 
my tale at once; so, after unlocking one of my 
boxes and raising the lid, I turned suddenly to 
the crowd and asked, "Gentlemen, is there ;i 
sheritF among you?" "No," aiisw^ered a big- 
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whiskered fellow, "we are none of ua she 
but there'll be a constable here presently, who 
Kill do M well." My Wellsbui^ friend has sent 
on the writ to one of his deputies, lliought I. 
" Well, gentlemen, if none of jou are sheriffs, I 
will thank you to retire ; I don't know what you 
can want about my luggage." "Why, stran- 
ger," again spoke the big-whiskered Virginian, 
"there's no use your getting mad, you've got to 
stop tiece — 106 know you, and you'll not get off in 
a hurry, I promise yon." " Not get olf ? Yon 
have no right to detain me ; I have incurred no 
penal^^ere." "No, I don't know that you have, 
here ; but you may have to pay the penalty here, 
if so be our court has jurisdiclion of jour case." 
Curse those licenses ! thought 1 1» myself ; thej 
v."iU be the ruin of me yet I I determined to sel>- 
tie the mailer at once. ' ' Look you, mj friends, 
jou siij I shall not get off. I think I shall, hk I 
l>elieve yon have no right whatever to detain me. 
I outwitted yonr sheriff at Wellsburg, and I lliink 
the deuce is in it if I can't get clear of your con- 
stable." 

I called to my father-in-law to follow in the 
carriage with my family (as I supposed they 
would not trouble thein), and began to whip the 
horses of my baggage-wagon at a furious rale ; 
hut before the animals had made a start the reins 
\vere seized by three men, and hig-wbiskers thus 
addre&ted me : ' ' Stranger, you are in old Vir- 
ginia, and yon mustn't think of getdng off. We 
don't mean to let pirates pass through here, no 
way, no how." " Pirates !" exclaimed I : "do 
j-on then lake us for pirates?" "No," answered 
whiskerii, " ipe don't tuke you at all, but the con- 
stable iviil ; and we only intend to keep you until 
he comes." I felt relieved. We were not to be 
arrested for the tax, at all events. " What rea- 
son have you for thinking as pirates ?" I ven- 
tured to ask. "What reason?" — whiskers was 
still the spokesman — "that's a good one! In 
the first place, what can honeat people do with 
such a heap of plunder as you are toting in that 
wagon ? Nextly, your confessions last night be- 
fore Peggy Duncan, while you were eating sup- 
per. Didn't one of your men like to hax^ been 
taken before he escaped to the ship, after killing 
a Don ? Didn't you threaten to discharge him 
because he fought so bad ? Then that 'ere doc- 
tor which one of your people mordered 'tother 
night in Steubenville— Dr. Parglosh, I believe, 
was his name — and then got so drunk -or the 
strength on't that he couldn't gnard one of your 
prisoners. Reason, indeed! But there's one 
thing you can't get over, I reckon— -(hat Biere 
liguriji' and letterio' on the back of that box, to 
soy nothit^ of the queer-looking clothes you've 



got in it." Wondering what he could mean by 
the "figurin' and letierin', " I turned up the box, 
when, to my utter confusion, the following in- 
scription appeared, as near as could be imitated 
with Venetian red, in letters of blood: 
"By thee I fell, thy fate'c flecreed: 
Heaven will aveoge the hlooily deed." 
And underneath, as if to place the matter beyond 
a doubt, the following ; 



Thetruthofthematter was this: we had play- 
ed DoH JuAJi at Steubenville the night before, 
and the property-man had painted up the back of 
this very box to make it answer for a pedestal for 
Don Gnaman to stand on — there being no horse 
for him to sif on — and the letters remained, a 
damning proof of our guilt. 1 did not stop to 
n the absurdity of the villagers in snp- 
rould pubhsh our misdeeds on our box~ 
d we been pirates, but thought it best 
natters to my friend with the whiskers, 
and leave him to settle the matter with his neigh- 
bors, for, truth to tell, I did a little dread the ar- 
rival of the officers, still remembering the lai 
business. I accordingly look whiskers aside and 
explained that we were actors instead of pirates, 
ind thus accounted for our conversation at sup- 
per, and the mystetions inscription. He roared 
ith laughter, and slapped me on the hack until 
was quite sore. By the time we were ready 
r a start, the crowd had been made aware of 
their mistake, and hud dispersed. The only one 
who remained — and he only staid, as he said, 
vas my whiskered friend, who con- 
tinued inspecting our ' ' plunder" t» the very last. 

While awaiting at Pittsburg the arrival of the 
emits we expected from Louisville, Lucas, 
Davis, and my brother Lemuel made a trip 
Greensbuxg, thirty-two miles distant, where 
they gave an entertainment, consisting of Scenes 
from Richard, songs, recitations, and Svli.es- 
Daggbewood. Davis stratled on for KirJf 
ard; Lucas "doubled" King Henry and the 
Earl of Ric/mmnd ; and my brother enacted 
Cattsby, the lAenleiianl if the Tover, Backing- 
haiH, and a few other characteio, all in one dress. 
Richard wore a common soldier's coat, the roy- 
al Henry a Scotch kilt, and Catesh) a Roman 
shirt. As they had no curtain, Catesby was or- 
dered lo bear off the body of King Henry, after 
that unfortunate monarch was murdered in the 
Tower ; and the same ceremony look place with 
the tyrant himself, after his disaster in Bosworlb 
Field, Catesby doing the ' ' heavy business" in 
both cases. The mordered £11117 Henry the 
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Sixth lired again in the Eurl of RickmoRd, both 
characters being personated, as I said before, by 
Lncas. It was remarked that the lamilv like 
ness was very striliing, only the dresses were dit 
ferent, the aspiring earl wearing a sailor's jacl>et 
and Turkish pantaloons, surmounted by a large 
damask table-elolh, and a veij fine officer's hat 
and plume. By this performance, such as it n a'«, 
the three strolling gentlemen made enough Vt 
pay for their lights, lodging, and supper, and re- 
turned the next day poor as they went. 

When the company was organized, it consist- 
ed of Messrs. Scott, Jones, L. Smith, DaTis, Lu- 
cas, G. RowejSingleKin.Eberle, Sol. Smith, Mrs. 
Felby, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Rowe, and Miss I'elby. 
I need not say, with such a company, pieces were 
well played ; indeed, I doubt whelher the people 
of Pittsburg, before or since, bare had a better 
company, yet the receipts fell far short of the ex- 
penses, and I was obliged, prematurely, to dose 
the season. My ovut debts T managed lo pay. 
but security debts I found it utterly 
dischiirge. 



Dodging the Constables. 

My benefit came off, and a bumper it was! 
The street in front of the theatre was literally 
crouded with people Jong before the doors were 
opened, and such scrambling for seats I had 
iici"er seen. The fact was, many of my creditors, 
ftjreseeing a ^ety small chance of getting their 
money, had applied tor licltels, which I paid out 
with a Kheral hand, without much regard to the 
size of the house. The conseqoence was that I 
had a most crowded audience, and but thirty- 
thi ee dollars were received at the box-ofRce 1 I 
had taken places in the stage-coa.ch for Phila^ 
deiphia, and expected to be off the morning aft- 
er my benefit ; but the " warrants were out" 
("curse on all such instruments!"), and I was 
warned by my friend Butler that after the per- 
formance I was to be put into durance vile. Not 
wishing lo stay and contest the point, I told my 
frieii'i of my wish to escape the fengs of those 
worthieo, the constables, who, to do them justice 
(I speak now of those of Pittsburg), are the most 
indefatigabie set of personages I ever met «iih. 
My friend'-and I arranged that, so soon as the 
curtiiin fell. I should descend throngh the trap- 
door, and there remain in darkness and solitude 
until he should warn me, by a signal agreed on, 
that nil was safe. 

The performance proceeded, and I could ob- 
serve my walchfnl friends becoming momentari- 
ly more eager (or their prey. At length the cur- 
tain fell, and down I went through the trap-door 
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scarcely out of sight betore 1 heard earnest in- 
quiries m.ide for me above, but no one tneiv 
what had become of me. My brother, being 
questioned, answered, without the least hesita- 
tion, that I had jumped over a fence at the back 
of the theitre, dies'ied ai I had perfoimed mv 
part, and he snpposed I had gone home the back 
way. The faithful ministers of the law imme- 
diately jumped over a very high fence, and start- 
ed off in full cry. After waiting in the dark 
about an hour, I heardmy friend Butler's signal, 
and very willmgly groped my way out of my hid- 
ing-place. He took me to his house, where he 
had already conducted my wife and child. The 
surprise of Mrs. Butler, when she saw me enter 
the house dressed in full for the Doeim, in An- 
imal MAONisriBM, may be guessed. She had a 
good supper prepared for us; after partaking of 
which we were shown to an elegantly-furnished 
apartment, where W'e were to stay until an op- 
portunity should offer to smuggle us off in the 
stage. Kext morning Mr. Butler went out to 
aiTange such business for me as remained un- 
settled, and he was told I had most mysteriously 
disappeared the night before. Some said I had 
gone down the river in a sfeHm-boat; others sug- 
gested I had gone in the stage eastwardly, Imt 
this was denied by the constables, who said they 
had watches ready to intercept me if 1 had at- 
tempted to go that way. At length the matter 
was settled by a man who declared he had seen 
me start down the river in a fial^-boat, wliich I 
had chartered some days previously, lo his certain 
knowledge. We remained a part of two days in 
our concealment. Toward evening of the sec- 
ond day, my friend came to the door with a close 
carriage, into which we got, and lie accompanied 
us fii-e miles out of town (having previously ar- 
ranged for the stage to take us up the next day), 
fiimished me with money for my immediate ne- 
cessities, and we parted. 

There are many versions of the trap story ex- 
tant among my brother actors. One version is 
that I was playing the Grave-digger in Hamlet, 
and seeing the bailifis wailing at the wings, and 
ready to pounce npon me when I should make 
my exit, I popped down into the grave, and nev- 
heard of in that part of the country again ! 
Others say I was actually pat into a coffin and 
buried, lo avoid the constables, and arose from 
the tomb by the assistance of my friend Butlf r, 
and fled the country I Both of these versions 
■tainly, bul, as Sir Benjamin 
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I am not the only actor who has been "hard 
run" at I'ittBburg. Some years since, a Mr. 
LaDgton, and two or three other unfortunates, 
had recourse to the following expedient to raise 
the wind ; They eagaged themselves to the pro- 
prietor of a musecmi to dress and stand np in 
the show-CHses for wax figares I Langton per- 
sonated GtneralJackson, and was much admired 
for his natural appearance. He has since 
me that he never "went on" for a character 
which proved so difficult to personate as the old 
hero. He was about "throwing up (he part" 
several limes, but the prospect of his dollar ajid 
a half restrained him | so he stood out his three 
hours and got his money, though he says, 
the eternal !" he would not do it again for t 
the sum. 



CHAPTER n. 
On our way to Philadelphia, my wife and 
I gave concerts at Greenshurg, Bedford, and 
Chamhersburg, with some success — that is, we 
contrived to pay the expenses of ora' journey. 
Arrived in Philadelphia, I lost no time in mat- 
ing application to Mr. Wood, manager of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre. He received me kind- 
ly, and treated me with politeness, but he could 
give me no enconragement in regard to an en- 
gagement as the theatre was on the eve of clos- 
ing for the season I witnessed that night the 
performance of the Fortress and A Round 
roH A\ Olivbb. The afterpiece was a neh 
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Pailmg to obtain an engagement at the Chest- 
nut Street, I vest day applied to the manager of 
the Tivoli Garden Theatre, who gave me to un- 
dei'stand lliat in a few days I could have an ap- 
pearance at that establishment. Fearing the 
worst, I wrote to one of my brothers at Cincin- 
nati, asking him to forward me fifty dollars by 
mail. In less than a week I received a message 
from the Tivoli acting-manager fMr. Charles 
Porter) that I could commence my engagement 
next day; but, as a favor, he wished me to go 
on that night (it was then five o'clock P.M.) for 
three parts, in place of Mr. Crampton, who had 
suddenly withdrawn. I hnddled my things to- 
gether, and went on for SAe^face in the Vitr 



LACE Lawyer, the Mock Doctor, and some- 
thing else which I tan not now remember. I 
continued to play for a week, and, on application 
at the treasury, was referred back to the man- 
ager, who told me that lie had no idea I expect- 
ed to bo paid, and /ildij all the best parts too! 
Good parts without bread and cheese not an- 
swering my pm-pose, and my landlady beginning 
to look rather dua-nhh (her name was Brown), 
1 withdrew from the Tivoli, and accepted an of- 
fer of an engagement from my old Vuicennes / 
friend. Palmer Fisher, who. In conjunction with/ 
a Mr. Jones, was just opening a sommer theatre 
in the Vanxhttll Garden. I soon found my situ- 
ation was not much improved by transplanting 
myself from one garden to the other. The mode 
of paying salaries at the latter house did not 
meet my approbation — indeed, it was a very sin- 
gular one, and I will here state it, for the benefit 
of all spirited managers in time to come. On 
every Tuesday the proprietors of the garden is- 
sued to each performer a quantity of tickets, the 
number being proportionate to the salary of 
each, bearing on their face the following obliga- 
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Kot having oeeasion for drinks to the number 
of two hundred and sixty-six (my salary being 
rated at eight dollars per week), I declined to 
take my tickets, and was laughed at by my fel- 
low-actors, who considered me a "leelle too 
d— d particiUar." 

In due time the letter from my brother ar- 
rived, with the remittance ; but I had no money 
to pay the postage. I tried the manager — no 
funds ; my friend Porter, of the other house — 
" he would if he could, but he couldn't." As a 
last resort, I applied to Mr. Everdell, lender of 
the orchestra, who had been under my man^e- 
ment in Cincinnati and Pittsburg, and who 
owed me about a hundred dollars. I asked him 
for a ban of fifty cents, but he had not the 
money to accommodate ve ! I must do him the 
justice, however, lo state that he offered to let 
me have ahnost any number of drink tickets I 

I happened io meet a friend from Pittsburg, 
by the name of Shiraa, to whom I had rendered 
slight service. Of him I borrowed a small 
and took out my letter. With my fifty 
dollars I paid board and lodging bills, and had 
five dollars remaining. With this we went to 
Trenton, where I advertised a concert, in con- 
junction with a Mr. Still. The concert was un- 
productive. Still relumed to Philadelphia, and 
I hired a Jersey wagon (on a credit), which con- 
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veyed us to Princeton, ivlitre I delivered lelteis 
of introduction to the prasident of tlie college. 
A notice was written and posted up about the 
(.ollege ^nrd, announcing that "Mr. and Mrs. 
faniith fr m Philadelphia, would give a vocal 
concert t n sach a night, ' ' to consist of a great 
lanel} of songs and duets, sentimental and 
coDuc I had but nine cents renkaining of my 
fi\e dullarb and with this suin I purchased oil 
sufficient to set a large lump boming in the 
centre of a sthool-room which I had rented for 
the proposed concert. I engaged boys to bring 
some additional benches from a neighboring 
church, promising them payment for their trou- 
ble in the evening. Having lighted my lamp 
about sundown, I waited for nearly an hoar, 
doubtful whether a single individual would hon- 
or my concert by attending. Just as I was 
about shutting up the room in despair, one j'oung. 
gentleman came to the door, handed me half a 
dollar, and walked in. ' ' What ! nobody here 
yet?" "Kot^ef." "Any tickets sold?" "Don't 
know— probably — left some for snle at the ho- 
tel." Never mind — I'll go and rouse up the 
boys;" andoff he went. I called a lad who was 
loitering about the door, and diapatched him 
with the half dullar to purchase candles. The 
room lit up, I begai: to be haunted with mis^v- 
ings that we should have no audience, and that 
I should be required to refund the half jiollar to 
the young man who had gone to "rouse the 
boys." I was soon relieved from my suspense, 
however, for the young colle^an returned with 
a dozen of his fellow-students. 

Seeing I had no door-keeper, my first customer 
proposed to lake iJiat office, advising me to go 
and prepare myself for (ho peiformanee, as the 
house icouid soon he full, Moet readily accept- 
ing his seiTices, I retired into the Utile closet 
set apart for our dresaing-room, where my wife 
was awailingmy coining with trembling anxiety. 
Soon I heard a great 6tir in the room — moving 
of benches, rustling of silk, opening of windows, 
and all the indications of people gathering. At 
length our volunteer door-keeper came sweating 
to our clo«ei, and announced that he believed 
' ' they had all come, " We commenced our con- 
cert, and our eyes were ^ddened with the sight 
of a 'room full of joyons-looking persons of both 
sexes, tanning themselves for dear life. The 
concert went off finely, notwithstanding it n as 
exclusively vocal. When it was concluded, our 
amateur door-keeper made his returns, and n e 
found ourselves in possession of the very hand 
some sum (in our circumstances) of forty-seien 
dollars ! — quite a fortune ! 

Delighted with onr great success, ne next 



morning set off for Brunswick, where we ar- 
rived the same evening. This was my wites 
native town, and here we found a greal many 
relations— aunts, nudes, and cousins, but princi- 
pally aunts. Leaving my wife and child with 
tiieir relations, I took a boat for New York, ivith 
the hope of obtaining a situation at ihe Chatham 
Theatre. I lisited the Broadway Amphitheatre 
and witnessed the representation of Lock anj> 
Key and the Turnpike Gate, Ralph and Cratk 
by Mr. Joe Cowell, both inimitable performances. 
Presenting a letter of intrcduction from Mi'. 
Pelby to Mr. Kilner, stage-manager of the Chat- 
ham Theatre, I was received and treated civilly 
by that gentleman. In answer to his inquiries, 1 
told him I had been on the stage but a short tlme^ 
that I was wilEng to engage for utilili/, in the full- 
est sense of the term, and that six doUars per 
week was the sum I rated my services at. The 
old gentleman seemed pleased with what he called 
my modesty, and promised me an inlroduclion to 
the proprietor, Mr. Barriere. I waited in the gai'- 
den for the arrival of that great personage. In 
about two hours I saw a little saffron-faced fellow 
approaching, and was informed by one of the wait- 
ers that he was the man. lie looked more like 
a cook than the director of a theatre ; however, 
I had nothing to do with his looks. It was gc;- 
ting late, and I was obliged io return to Bruns- 
wick that evening, so I ventured lo introduce 
myself to the important Individual, without wait- 
ing for Mr. Kilner, who was busy on the stage at 
the time. I accosted him respeclfully. He re- 
turned my salutation with a most killing look, 
and the question, in a tone something like the 
bark of a spoiled poodle, "What you vanl?". I 
told him what I wanted in as few words as pos- 
sible, he walking away all the tune, and I follow- 
ing. He cut the conversation and my hopes of 
an engagement short by saying, in the same 
balking tone, "I don't vant you, sair! I have 
too many actors now ; yon may go, sair ; I don't 
vant yon. " Without waiting for a word of ex- 
planation or expostulation, the littlo-great man 
strided away, leaving me standing near die fonnl- 
aiii, looting for all the world as if I had been 
stealing, and fearing to look one way or the oth- 
er lest my repulse had been witnessed by some 
person — and confound the fallow I e talked o 
loudly too Is the e am necesaitv f r treatiig 
in apphcait in this way? I kum bi exj en 
cnce managers are frequenily — very trequent 
h annoi ed by applicat ons from novices but I 
could neier see any reason why thev •Aonld 1 e 
tretted w th rudeness On the contrin t b 
mv or m on that t is one ( t the moat lelic i e 
duties a minacer his to perf im to yne a itfi 
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sal in sach. terms as will modify the harshness 
which all novices imagine they are treated with 
when their services are declined, as declined they 
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Ketuming to New Bnmswici!, we gave a con- 
cert, which was profitable in a small way. We 
then went to New York, and spent a week with 
a cousin of mine, Mrs. Card, residing in Pearl 
Street. My funds again running low, I thought 
it high time to be doing something ta recmit 
them. I took a shop in Hudson Street, and pur- 
chased (on credit) a lot of earthen-ware, which 
occupied, ami nearly filled all the shelves ; and 
agreed with a Mr. Sage to soil books and music 
on commission. This Mr. Sage had a tremen- 
dous bass voice, and could reach double C with 
the greatest ease. Of Mr. Silas Han-ey, an old 
friend of our family, I borrowed the sum of twen- 
ty doilara, and of a Mr. Childs, a baiter in Hud- 
son Street, also an old friend, and member of the 
New Jerusalem Chmv^b, I borrowed a bed, two 
chairs, and a few other articles of furniture. At 
the back of the shop was a room eight by twelve 
feet in size, in which we lived ; and I now de- 
clare, that fiar a couple of months I have never 
been more happy. Our means 
enough, it is true, and some days 
what stinted in our eatables : but 
trious, saving, attentive to business, and content- 
ed. The books sold slowly— I let a few of them 
out on hire — and I kept on my own account, in- 
dependent of my ' ' commission bnsinesa, " some 
toy-books and fruit. The stock of crockery- ware 
remained good, as I did not sell a single article. 
My Utile capital of twenty dollars could not last 
forever. With all my exertions to keep it good, 
it dwindled away, little by little, until I found 
myself nearly destitoto again. 

Mr. Simpson, manager of the Park Theatre, 
passed by my door every day, and after much 
rallying of my courage, 1 wrote and handed him 
a note, expressing my wishes to attach myself, in 
a situation ever so humble, to his establishment. 
Next day, as he passed, he handed me a note, 
staling that hia company was full, and that he re- 
gretted it was not in his power to meet my 
ivishes. 

This season (1824) the Catabact op the 
Gano.es was brongUt out at the Park with great 
splendor. I went to see it once. At the Chal^ 
ham Garden Pizarro was the great card, and 
filled the house, for a great number of nights, to 
oi erflo« mg Mr. Hughes played Piiarro; Mrs. 
Entwistle, Eltrira; Messrs. Pelby, H. Wallack, 
and others, Jlolla. At this theatre I had the 
pleasure — purchased for twenty-five cents, the 
price of a pit ticket — to witness the representa- 



tion of the Koad to 


EniN, with the foUowing 


cast of characters • 




eofi^flft (first time) 


Mr G. H. Barrett, 


Don^Mi 


Mr Kilner. 


Sorry Donaoii 


Mr RWaUaek. 


(«dky 


Mr Bnrke. 


Sdky 


Mr Spiller. 


7a«* 


Mr Simpson. 


Mlfford 


Mr Morelaad. 


Ifosta- 


Mr Allen. 


Mr Snath 


Mr Soraerville. 


&oph«, 


Mrs Burke. 


WidoaWanen. 


Mrs WalEtein. 



The afteipiece that night was the Dat after 
THE Wedding, the characler a! Lady Elisabeth 
being sustained by the beautiful Mrs. Henry, aft- 
erward Mrs. Barrett. I saw Othello played, 
with H. Wallack in Othellos y{mi,Iayo; Bar- 
rett, Cassio ; Mrs. Henry, Desdemona. The sea- 
son at the Chatham was very si 



Star-gazing in Broadway, 

My friend the baker, who loaned me the bed 
and kitchen things, had a telescope of great mag- 
nifying power, which was a source of considera- 
ble profit to him. He was in the habit of taking 
it up to the comer of Broadway and Chambers 
Streets, and exhibiting the moon through it at 
sixpence a sight. His receipts were generally 
from two to three dollars a night. One evening 
o my door with the telescope on his 
shoulders, end, setting it down while he rested 
himself, complained of a severe headache. I 
told him if he did not feel wel! I would take his 
telescope up to his stand for him, and do the best 
I conid, and he might return home. He thank 
folly accepted my offer, and said I should have 
half the receipts for my trouble. I according- 
ly shut up shop, shouldered the telescope, and 
marched off to the appointed spot. I had ob- 
served, on a former evening, when I had accom- 
panied my friend, that consiijerable time had 
elapsed before he could get any one to look 
through the ffilescope ; but after one or two had 
taken a peep, others ventured. I therefore, on 
my night, had scarcely planted the teleeeope on 
the sidewalk and raised it op, pointing it Co the 
moon, before twenty boys were squabbling for 
the first peep. I had promised them al! a sight 
gratis, and by fhis means a crowd was instantly 
collected to see what was going on ; and before 
^e free-list was half senod, there were dozens 
waiting with thdr sixpences ready to "pay for 
peeping." I took good care, when a party ofla- 
dies and gentlemen were passing, to be lecturing 
on the appearance of the moon— how distinctly 
the load and water conid be diatingoished — re- 
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maried upon the fine appearance of the volca- 
noes, and spoke of the snow that coold be seen 
upon the tops of tlio nioantains — ajl of which 
was eagerly caught at by the crowd. Bnsiness 
was very good for two hours, after which it sud- 
denly fell otf, for then the moon went domn ! My 
fortunes were suddenly obscured ; an ecHpae had 
taken place, and I was la the dark. It was but 
ten o'clock, and I tried to rally the crowd by tell- 
ing them ibe ecening-star presented a fine ap- 
pearance through the telescope ; but it would not 
do. Tliey deserted me. I had not connled my 
sixpences ; but my pockets felt pretty heavy, and I 
was far from being dissatisfied with my two hours' 
work i so, shouldering the instrument of my mo- 
mentary good ibrtune, I wended my way home- 
ward. As I was passing through Leonard Street, 
X met three men, who proved to be a captain of 
a vessel and two of his sailors. They hailed me, 
and demanded what sort of craft I had in low. 
1 told them it was a powerful telescope, with 
which I had been viewing the stars (I knew the 
moon was out of the question, and had been for 
at least half an hour). " The stars ! I say, ship- 
mate, let's have a sqaint at ihera stars." "Cer- 
tainIy,Bir; six cents a sqnint. " "Verywell. I 
say, c^t'n, and Jock, let's have eighteen pence 
worth of stars. Up with your jury-mast." 
"Yes." " That's it— steady !" " What star will 
you have, gentlemen?" " Capt'n, what star will 
goa have?" "What star? why, let's see — Ve- 
nus !" "Oh yes! Wenus, by all means." I 
raised up [he telescope, and pointed it U> the 
brightest star I could find, and when I had 
turned the screws to regulate the focus, they 
commenced star-gazing. After satisfying them- 
selves wili Wemia, they wanted to see Salara, 
Japiler, and a host of others. I gratified them, 
at sixpence each, until the receipts from my nau- 
tical customer j amounted to three dollars ! They 
were very tipsy, and I believe they i/oold have 
^ven me th^ cystom until daylight if I would 
have consented to stay with them. When they 
had viewed a great roaoy planets and fixed stars, 
ray astronomical knowledge began to give out, 
and I was obliged to show the same jihnels two 
or three times over, taking care to change the 
focus so as to give them a different appearance. 



Itw 



o'clock in the m 






poced to my customers to close the exhibition, 
which ihey reluctantly agreed to ; not, however, 
until I consented, in consideration of their being 
liberal patrons, to " throw in" a coapk ofptatiets 
fiir good measure, Kext morning I divided with 
my friend the hater eighteen dollars and siity- 



At length ray capital entirely gave out. Cold 
weather was coming on, and I thought it full 
lime to look out for winter quarters. A propo- 
sition was made to ray landlord to receive back 
the crockery-ware, Mr. Sage received his books. 
My landlord received a note for the rent, and I 
removed to New Brunswick, and took a furnish- 
ed room from one of my wife's grand-aunls. 
What to do for bread and butter I did not know. 
Another concert was out of the question, my 
wife not being able to assist. At length, learn- 
ing' that Mr. Fits-Randolph, editor of the ' ' Kre- 
donian," was a member-elect of the State Sen- 
ate, and that he wonld necessarily be in attend- 
ance on the Legislature at Trenlon nearly three 
months, I offered my services as editor during 
his absence, and was engaged at six duDai's per 
week — to commence about Christmas, a month 
from the time when the contract was made. I 
felt perfectly satisfied with this arrangement as 
regarded the future, but it was a matter of some 
difficulty to know how we were to sulisist until 
Christmas. My money was all gone, and I al- 
ways had an indescribable horror of being con- 
sidered poor V}ken I was so. Indeed, I believe I 
would suifer from hunger a long time before I 
would let any one know I was in need of a din- 
ner. It may be Called a foolish pride — I believe 
it is — but I can not help it. When I have been 
induced to apply for loans of money, I have gen- 
erally been refused. If I had been wiUing to let 
it be known that I was in need, I could probably 
have fbnnd something to do that would have af- 
forded ns the means lo obtain bread ; but I was 
ambitious to be thought independent. 

One day I went to the printing-office and 
printed a few hand-bills, announcing to the in- 
habitants of [blanlc\ that Mr. Sol. Smith, from 
the Philadelphia and Western theatres, would 
give a concert o/vocal music on \blai£\ evening, 
to consist of a great variety of sentimental (!) 
and comic songs, price of admission twenty-five 
cents. With these bills, and a bundle contain- 
ing some musie-books, a pair of breeches, and a 
red wig, I embarked on board a steam-boat for 
Perth Amboy. I had previously borrowed a York 
shiDing of my grand-aunt-in-law to pay my pas- 
sage. I arrived at Amboy in the evening, and 
issued my bills ibr llie next night. The people 
did not know what to make of it. The nest 
night came, and seven people (men and boys) 
came also. The room was lighted, ihe tickets 
given at the door, and I began my songs. I nev- 
er felt less disposed to sing — but I was in hopes 
my receipts would at least pay the lavem bill. 
It was a very cold night ; and after I had sung 
two or three songs, my auditors proposed I should 
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come nnd sit wM them hy the fire, which Lnyita- I 
tion I accepted TCty willingly (as I aavf there was I 
plen^ of toom), and finislied laj concert with i 
xaj heels cocked up over the fireplace ! Uext 
morning I found my receipts would not aatisfj 
my landlord's bill, there lieing a deficiency of 
more than a dollar. The landlord very gener- 
ously offered to let me go to New York and bor- 
row the money, loaning me a shilling to pey 
my passafie thither, provided I left my baggage 
withhim in pledge. As the steam boat passed I 
got on board, and at five o'clock P.M. I was in 
New York. I immediately went to Mr. William 
Mathews, my ivife's uncle, a rich grocer, and told 
him my situation. He Ustened very attentively, 
and seemed quite sorry for me, but made no of- 
fer. After waiting an hour or ao, I "screwed 
my courage to the sticking-place," and asVed him 
for a loan of fire dollars. He humm'd and ha'd 
a moment, and declined ! 

I was doomed to another disappointment. 
There was an auctioneer in tlie city whom I will 
call Wigyins. Tlie year previously he had been 
in Cincinnati, and many civilities had passed be- 
tween us. He had been a contributor to my pa- 
per ; we were on terms of fiimiliarity, and he had 
frequently said, if business ever called me to New 
York, he hoped I would command his services. 
On my arrivtd in the summer I called on him ; 
he appeared pleased to see me, inquired about 
Cincinnati, and when he found I had abandoned 
the " press," B^iisci me to establish a paper in 
New York, at the same time promising me his 
custom and influence in the way of auction ad- 
rertisements. While I was carrying on my lit- 
tle shop in Hudson Street he called on me twice, 
and always expressed great anxiety for my wel- 
fere and prosperity. Was I wrong in thinking 
this man wonld befriend me, so far as to ^ve me 
the use olfive dollars for a month ? After a se- 
vere struggle with my pride, I went into his auc- 
tion-room; it was crowded with people, for he 
had a night-sale. 1 could not get an opportuni- 
ty to apeak lo him, so I wrote him a note, of 
which the following is a copy : 

"ME.Wioaisa: Deah Sir,— I am in immedi- 
ate want o'f,^ doBars. Will you loan it to me ? 

" P-3.— I can not return it under a month. 
"Yours, Sol. Suirn, 

"Tneadflj evening." 

In about an hour, seeing 1 did not leave the 
room, he wrote the following answer : 

"Ma. Smith, —Times are bard, and money 
scarce. I find it difflcult to carry on my busi- 
ness. However, if yon will giiwnwsfcuray,! will 
oblige jou with tJie loan you aak. 

" Yours, etc., Wmoins." 

It was half past ten o'clock when I received 



pieces, and throiv the fragments into the writer's 
face ; but when I got into the cool air the ques- 
tion occnrred to me, "Where shall I sleep to- 
night ?" I reflected that I had already humbled 
myself as much as possible, and that my only 
chance was to comply with Wiggins's terms. I 
walked (or rather ran) from the auction store, 
which was in some street east of Broadway, to 
theh m d, pe, 

in II re m 

sign him to 



that be red h 

whil eleac 

I did not ask htm for the money . I can scarcely 
tell tnhy I did not give him the preference ; prob- 
ably I felt some little pride to show Wi^ns 
there was at least one man in the city who bad 
confidence in me. Perhaps I thought the worthy 
baker was unable to spare the money ; or, what 
is more likely, I did not wish to let my destitute 
situation be known to him, after meeting with 
such rebuffs from two individuals ; for 1 recollect 
I trmnped up a story to the telescope-man that 
the note was for the accommodation of an ac- 
quaintance of mine, to whom I was wilhng to 
loan the money, but had it not with me. Well, 
I got the money, and went to the City Hotel and 
slept. In the morning, after paying six shillings 
for my lodging, I embarked on board a steam- 
boat at six o'clock, touched at I'erih Amboy, 
paid my landlord bis money, and returned to 
New Brunswick, 

I was very impatient for the time to arrive 
when I should begin my task in the newspaper 
office. It was a custom with me to pass a por- 
tion of my time in the editorial room, being fond 
of reading the news. The carrier, or devil, as he 
is technically termed, wished me to write a New- 
Year's address, offering me one half of the pro- 
ceeds of sale. I declined, fbr the simple reason 
that I had never perpetrated a rhvme in my life. 
, When within abonl a week of the time mved 
itorial services were to begin, I look it mto my 
head (not having the fear of feiliire before mv 



eyes) t< 






rt(a, 






performer !) at Elizabeth town. Having a taw 
of ray bills left, off I went in a steam boat, and 
arriving ahoot noon, advertised my performance 
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for the same night. This coni;ert was attended 
liyjii'e pei'sons. I had here the advantage of a 
piano, on which I accompanied myself in some 
of my senl.iioental BOnga. Only imagine, my 
tiouthem aud Western friends, "Old Sol" sing- 
ing sentimental songs ! 

Next morning, saying I had business in New 
York eily (and so I had;), I told my landlord I 
would call on my retnm and settle my bill, at 
the same lime asking him u> permit my traak to 
remain, with which request he very willingly com- 
plied. Arrived in the city, I went lo a lotlery- 
office with a quarter ticket I had purchased some 
months previouslj', which I sold at a small dis- 
connt, and in this way raised one dollar and Hfty 
cents. Hastening back lo Elizabethlown, I dis- 
charged my bill, leaving myself not one cent with 
which to pay my possag* back to Brunswick, It 
was no time for ceremony, I embaAed on the 
first boat, trusting to Providence for the means 
of paying for the trip. Providence sent relief in 
the shape of a very clever young man who had 
formed a fifth part of my audience at the con- 
cert, and who was traveling for the purpose of 
obtaining subscribers to some periodical. He 
liad seen some numbers of my Cincinnati paper, 
iind seemed an>dous lo cultivate an acquaintance 
ivith me. While we were busy discussing 
Itl«rary subji!i;i, the bell rang as a signal that it 
was time for the passenger-money to be paid. It 
appeared to me that it was tolling rather than 
ringing. I moved not, neither did my compan- 
ion move. Pretty soon llie clerk came bustling 
along, taking the shillings. He approached 
—my literary friend handed liim a quarter, aud 
his hand remained extended, waiting for the 
change. Now was my time— life or deatli. 
"Let him keep it," I stammered out; "I will 
hand you the shilling." " Certainly, " said he, 
and the thing was settled Sor the present, and we 
continued the conversation as if there had been 
no inierniptioti. I presume but few of my read- 
ers can appreciate my feelings on this occasion ; 
I can only say, my face burned like a coal of fire, 
and that it seems to me I would sooner submit 
to being shot by a file of soldiers than go through 
the same scene again. Yet there was nothing to 
create such a feeling. Nothing is more common 
(even among strangers) than making the very re- 
quest I made ; yet the fact of my having no cash 
in my pocket made me feel like a criminal. 
People may talk of the worlhlesBnes' of monev — 
of its being the " root of all evd, and all that 
sort of thing; I say it is the talisman 
unlocks all hearts the balsam that heals all 
wounds ; the creator of respect, esteem, friend- 
ship, lore 1 Without it, a man is neglected, aban- 



doned, aud scorned; iciih it, he springs into 
rank, is courted, &wned upon, worshiped. Tulk 
of respect gained by a long course of good deeds, 
and honest actions, and just deportment \ Give 
the veriest wretch money enough, and he maj' 
discard all the virtues, and yet retiun the respect 
and admiration of the world. Money worthless ! 
I have seen it unchain a criminal ; 
change the made-up opinion of juries; sway the 
judge. The priest pretends lo be laboring for 
the good of the souls of his flock : he is not— he 
laboring for his fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
The patriot blusters and storms at ' ' the powers 
that be" only to get the place of another, and 
with it the salary. The player — but why par- 
ticidarize, where all are striving for money ! 
money ! ! money ! ! ! We continued in conversa- 
m until the boat touched the wharf at Bruns- 
iek, and, jnst as I was leaving my fellow-Irar- 
er, I mentioned that I would call at his lodg- 
gs in the course of an hour or two and pay him 
is shilling, for I happened jnst to discover that 
I had no change about me (I never told a groatw 
truth). He gave me his address, and we parted ; 
subscribers, and I to get the shilling. 
Without seeing my wife, I went to Ihe printing- 
office and inquired for ihe devil. He made his 
appearance, and I told him I was ready to come 
to an arrangement with him ; in othei- words, I 
was willing ta write his Netn-Year's Address, if 
he still wished it. He was much surprised at my 
chan^ng my mind, but was delighted that I had 
concluded lo undertake it. " But stop, my lad 
— what terms am I to wrile it on ?" "Halfthe 
proceeds," proposed the boy. "That won't do," 
said I. ' ' What will yon give me, cash down, for 
the address, and you take all the risk and all the 
profits?" "Why, I don't know — I generally get 
five or six doDars, and sometimes eight. " "Well, 
111 strike a bargain with you ; give me three dol- 
lars, and I'll write your address." "Done!" said 
the devil, and away he flew to boiTow the money 
of his brother-in-law. Being desperate, I went 
to work at making rhymes. I happened to know 
many local events which had latterly transpired, 
and 1 bundled them all in, higgledy-pi^ledy ; 
tfluched off the presidential question ; boarded 
the steam-boat hues ; dug into the oyster-plant- 
ing scheme ; suggested action for the Legislature, 
and mixed up some few personal matters, which 
altogether formed forty-two lines. The boy re- 
turned in twenty-five minutes. " There ate 
your three dollars," said he, handing me the 
money. ' ' There's your address, " replied I, giv- 
ing him the scribbling. I need not tell the read- 
er that the shilling was pretty soon paid Xa my 
traveling companion. I thea went home and re- 
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lated ray mishaps to mj wife, and she kughed 
hejurlJly at mj manner of getting oul 
tulty, never having suspected me < 
the smallest spark of poetic genius. 

The sequel to this lillJe affair was highly grat- 
ifjing to my feelings. Kew-Tear's Jay artired, 
luid the carrier came home in the evening, joy 
beaming in bis rnMy countenance, and told i 
the address had produced a receipt of thirtg-i 
dollars — thirty more than he usually received 

The gratefnl boy insisted 
-e Ml/, according to his first 
ie no justice in do 



IB Melanclhon Carman. 



similar 

that I should recei' 
ofTer ; bat I could s 
of course refused. 

The boy's name i 
he has not proved to be a good man, I was no 
prophet in 1824, 

By the (ime I had expended the three dollars, 
I took possession of my new situation in the 
printing-office, and was comparatively easy in 
my circumstances. The iirst thing 1 did was to 
send the five dollars to laj generovef mend yfig- 
g^ns, some days before 

During my residence in New Brnnswick I 
had formed many acquaJntanees, particularly 
with church-going people. This arose from the 
fact (hat I played the organ occasionally 
Episcopal charch. There was a sin^ng-school 
in the place, and, being invited by the teacher, I 
attended one ei'ening, when it 
thai I could read music .' This was looked upon 
as a wonderful accomplishment, and I was im- 
medialely offfered a Bchool,if Iwould take one. 
I declined ; bat told the young gentleman who 
applied to me (William Dtuyie) that if gentle- 
ivomen and gentlemen, to the nemiber of twelve 
of each, would form themselves into a class, I 
would very cheerfnlly devote one evenmg in each 
week to their instruction in the science of music, 
confining their practice to anthems and set 
pieces, and leaving the singing-master in undis- 
puted possession of the psalm tunes and hymns. 
This was joyfully acceded to, and the dass form- 
ed, with the understanding that, in consideration 
of my instructions, they were to sing for me one 
niffht at a select oratorio. We accordingly had 
meetings every Wednesday night, and my schol- 
ars were soon bo far advanced in their musical 
education that they were proud to invite their 
friends to the meetings. It must be remember- 
ed that no one had any idea that I was connect- 
ed with the stage. If they had kno«'n I was an 
actor, my reception and treatment in New Bruns- 
mck would most likely have been widely differ- 
ent. My pupils improved apace, and I only 
waited for my wife's recovery, after her confine- 
ment, to give my oratorio. I proposed to give 



one third of the receipts to a charitable institu- 

In the mean time politics raged high. The 
President was to be elected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the electoral colleges having filled 
to make a choice. The struggle was soon over 
— IIenrt Clay decided the contest. He threw 
his vote and powerful influence into Adams's 
end of tlie scale, and Adams became the Presi- 
dent. At this time began the great political 
struggle which ended in the election of Andrew 
Jackson nv the people in 1828. 

But to leave politics, with which in these 
pages J have nothing to do, let me return to my 
winter quarters in New Jersey, where my tweu- 
ty-foar scholars have so iar progressed as to be 
nearly ready for the oratorio. In New York I 
engaged a few musicians. Mrs. Smith recover- 
ed from her illness, and took her place as princi- 
pal soprano ; the oratorio was advertised and per- 
formed. The receipts, beyond all expenses, were 
upward of one hundred dollars ! What a wind- 
fall I Considering that the price of tickets was 
only twenty-five cents each, the amount must be 
considered very large. I inclosed a third of the 
proceeds to the charitable institntion named in 
the bills, and the next day it was returned, with 
a note of thanlis from the gentlewoman who pre- 
sided over it, saying that their fonds were amply 
sufficient for the purposes of the institution. I 
paid off my debts in Hew Brunswick, and made 
preparations to depart. Onr intention was to 
mate our way to the Western country ; hot first, ' 
bdng now in rather better trim than I had been 
the fall before, 1 resolved on making another and 
last ' ' desperate offer" of my services to Mr. Simp- 
son, of the Park Theatre. 

Attiring myself in my best suit, I went to Wew 
York, where I took cheap lodgings, and for three 
several days pondered on the best mode to prefer 
my request to the metropolitan manager. On 
the fourth day, about eleven o'clock A.M., I 
went boldly up to the box-office, where I found 
Mr. Price. I asked for Mr. Simpson. (It is 
probable, if Mr. Simpson had been there, I 
should have asked for Mr. Price.) " He was <m 
the stage; had I any business?" "Yes; wish- 
ed to see him particularly ; would call again." 
"Very well." At two P.M. I saw Mr. Simp- 
son go into the office, and, marching boldly up 
the Bt«ps, I made known my wishes. Mr, Simp- 
son smiled at my apparent confusion, and said 
if I would call about four o'clock be would then 
re to talk with me. The time from 
[■ was passed by roe in the most fever- 
ish anxiety. Punctual to my appointment, I 
called at the theatre, and was told that Mr. 
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Simpson was on the slage, and would be glad 
see me there. He received me kindly, but I 
soon found that there was no hope for me. 
pretensions were of the most moderate kind, 
was willing, and told Mr. Simpson so, (o engage 
as choruB-singer at aix dollars p«r week, and 
make myself "generally usefid" on the slaj 
He did not want choms - singers then. After 
much consideration and walking up and down, 
he said all he could do for me was to give me a 
chance in his company connected ivith the Cir- 
cus, Chen performing in Phil^ulelphia under the 
management of Mr. Cowell. The cAance was 
this : his principal tragedian and melo-dramatic 
performer had just left, or was about leaving, 
and tJiey were in want of a Timour ! I could 
have a trial in that part, and, if sitccess/al, would 
he placed upon the salary list. I had just learn- 
ed enough of my profession tJibesureof my un- 
fimess for tragedy, and declined the attempt as 
hopeless. Mr. Simpson, who really seemed anx- 
ious to do something tor me, finding I would not 
answer his purpose, very kindly dismissed me, 
proffering me the freedom of the house while I 
remained in the city. 

In 1835, while performing a starring engage- 
ment at the Park Theatre, I recalled this inter- 
view to the memory of Mr. Simpson, lie laughed 
heartily at the remembrance of my embarrass- 
ment, and good-natnTodly said, "Well, Mr. 
Smith, it is probably a lucky thing for yon I de- 
clined your services ; you have, doubtlessly, done 
better." \VeU,Ihad. 



CHAPTER in. 
Finding there was no hopes of an engage- 
ment in the metropolis, I applied for and obtain- 
ed a sitoafion in the company of Mr. H. A. Wil- 
liams, then about to commence a circuit in the 
western towns of New York. My salary was to 
be eight dollars per week. 1 took leave of my 
New Brunswick friends, who had been very kind 
to me and mine, and proceeded to Albany, where 
I joined my new manager. Our company per- 
formed three nights in Schenectady, and about 
a fortnight in the town of Little Falls with tol- 
erable success ; after which we took up our sum- 
mer quarters at Utica, where we converted a cir- 
cus into a theatre. I soon became convinced that 
my nine dollars a week (for my salary had been 
raised to that sum) would not support my fam- 
ily, and the little fund, the proceeds of my win- 
ter's exertions, was fast melting away. In this 
emergency my wife consented to go on (he stage. 
She made her first appearance as Norah in the 



Poor Soldier. How far she succeeded as an 
actress, and to what eminence she attained in 
her profession, the Sourhern public can better 
say than it becomes me to write ; bat this much 
I will a*"er, being the best judge of the matter — 
there were two characters she snstained to ad- 
miration, those of a faithful wife and mother. 

From Utica we went to Saratoga Springs, 
where we made a season of dght or ten H-eeliS. 
DeWitt Canton attended mybenefitatthispla<«. 

It was her© that I got even with my Mew York 
friend Wiggins. He was at the t^prings on a 
visit, and had, in a gamblii^ scrape, lost all his 
money. He came io me, and asked me to loan 
him a hundred dollars, which I did, borrowing 



r the purpose, and taking his o 
.n endorser, for the amount. When 
n the money, he began- to express 
n very strong terms, but I cut him 
IS," said I, " bdng in great pe- 



the money ft 
bill, without a 
I handed hin 
his gratitude ir 

euniary d 

five dollars; you consenled, on condition thut 
my bill for the amount should be indorsed by a 
good man in the city. Yoa now happen to be 
pushed, and ask a loan of ine; there is the mon- 
ey ; my obligation to you fbr the loan in New 
York I consider canceled. Wiggins, I have 
done with you." And so I had, for i have never 
seen or heard of him since, though it is but an 
act of justice to say that his bill was duly hon- 

Leaming, on our return to Utica, that the pro- 
jected new theatre would not be ready for us in 
less than two months, we visited some of the 
small towns, Syracuse and Anhnm among the 
rest. At the latter place my wife and myself 
withdrew from the company of Williams, and 
Rochester, where we had been in- 
by the manager. We performed during 



these 



.tthisplac 



words, and 
interest of c 



I sung the "Hunters of Kentucky" forty-one 
nights, and on the last night/orgot some oft/m 
i prompted from the boxes ! We 
Upper Canada, where I took an 
half in the management of a tem- 
porary theatre, and lost what little 1 had scraped 
together during the summer. Our first essay in 
his majesty's dominions was at Niagara, where 
onr performance was interrupted by a dozen well- 
dressed fellows, who took a room immediately 
adjoining ours, and amused themselves and an- 
lyed us by roaring out " God save the King," 
Rule Britannia," and other loyal tunes. All 
lis was done because they could not obtain ad- 
ission to our perfijrmance at half price! We 
)ur messenger was treat- 
It, and they declared imequivocally 
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that their intentiun was tu drive off the d — d 
Yankee vagabond sctora. We finished our play 
and force, and then proceeded to the bar-room 
in a body, determined to "thrash tbem," for our 
American blood was up. The party soon heard 
of our intention, and, re-enforcing their number 
with three or four boat hands — I will not call 
them boat men— some half-breed Indians, and a 
couple of negroes, thej came upon ns, armed with 
clubs and bludgeons. Our Ettle band met the 
attack manfutly; but it was a hard battle, and 
was going against us, when a large, fat, red-&ced 
Englishman — he leas an Englishman, the oth- 
ers were colonisls — rushed in between the com- 
batants, and, bellowing forth the word "Stop!" 
all desisted for a moment. " What the h— 11 is 
all this rumpus about ?" asked Joho BnlL " We 
are going to whip the d — d Yankees, " responded 
twenty voices. "Upon 'em, lads!" and they 
were coming upon ns like a hurricane, when John 
again interposed his "Slop!" Another pause. 
"You say jou are going to whip the d — d Yan- 
kees"— here off went his coat — " and yon are 
twenty to twdve"—lus handkerchief. "These 
are Yankees, and you pretend to be Englishmen" 
— waistcoat — "whoever heard of an English- 
man taking odds against an enemy 1 Stop ! 
hear me out ; what, you are determined, are you ? 
Very well, hoys, just as you please. I fought 
against the Yankees daring the war (d — n me 
if I tl Ilk any of V 11) I am a true En^ish- 
man thee Yankees are &TaA^GEBS on our 
shore' anil therefore entitled to k ndness and 
protection. Io» are twenty mthout iha nig- 
gers th'p are twelve Boys (addres ing ue), 
do your best I am on your side an i you are 
now a baker s dozen ! The parties met. The 
Englishman dealt Ms blows right and left, and 
fought like a hero, as he was ; and the colonists, 
sailors, lords, half-breeds, and negroes were 
routed! 

We took passage in a schooner for Little York 
(now Toronto), where we made a most miserable 
season. Our bills were printed by Mr. Macken- 
zie, afterward so notorious tor the part he took 
in the Canada rebellion. 

In the hopes of bettering our busmess, and at 
the urgent sohcitation of my partner in th 
agement, I consented to accompany him 
governor's house to "request a bespeak." It 
was very much agMnst the grain, I assure you; 
but I had been told a " bespeak" from " his ex- 
cellency" would fill the theatre ; and I felt it was 
my duty, for the sake of the company, if not for 
my own sake, to lay aside my republican pride 
on the occasion. After we had cooled 
for the best patt of two hours ii 









or major, or aomethmg appeared 
o be laiored «ith o 



: busit 



1 



told bim we wi-hed to *iee the goiernor un a 
;r of importance Keceiung our nimes, he 
s ■naitmg another half hour At length we 
were told the governor wonld see us, and we 
were conducted into the great man's presence. 
There were thirteen or fourteen people in the 
room, all whispering in comers, and looking like 
so many scared rabbits. My partner having 
pushed me forward as the speaker, I began: 
"Several citizens having suggested that you 
would like to visit the theatre if a box were fit- 
led up for yonr reception, we are come, Mr. 
Maitland, to know when — " "Yon may save 
yourself fiirther trouble. Mister Smith," inter- 
rupted his excellency, " I do ml wish to visit 
your theatre; when I do, I will make my pleas- 
ure known; good-morn mg." "But, Mr. Mait- 
land, I was told—" " But, Mislei- Smith, I do 
not wish to hear any more on the subject." And 
he bowed us out of the room. " Confound your 
repubhcan notions!" whispered my partner, as 
we sneaked along the hall to the street door, 
" that cursed Mister of yours has ruined all !" 
" Why, what ought I to have said ?" I inquired. 
"Your excellency, of course, or your lordship, 
or your highness," replied he. " Well," I re- 
marked, "this is the first time I ever invited 
any of the nobility lA visit the theatre, and, please 
God, it shall be the last I" And it was. 

The once celebrated Jack Dwjer was at this 
place teaching elocution. One night he came to 
the theatre in company with about thirty gentle- 
men of the place, who were, like himself, " full 
of wine." Wo had dismissed our audience that 
night (two men and a boy), bat the jovial parly 
insisted we should light up and go through with 
the performance, for which they would give us 
thirty dollars. We consented, and played the 
Beokbn Swokd, and some afterpiece. Having 
no painter attached to the company, we were 
at a loss how to make a bust of the murdered 
Luneda. Several had tried their hands at it and 
failed. As a last resort, I directed a Mr. Thomas 
to whiten his/ace, wrap a sheet arotmd him, and 
stand up behind the pedestal. This answered 
the purpose very well. He did tnooe a little oc- 
casionally, it is true, but the auditors thought the 
appearance of moving was caused by the wine 
they had been drinking. Between the pieces 
several tunes were called for — "God Save the 
King," "Rule Britannia," "Auld Lang Syne," 
"Exile of Erin," "Hail Columbia," and "Yanlcee 
Doodle." According to custom, the audience 
stood nncovered while the British national tune 
was bdng performed ; and, from mere pliiyfid- 
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ness, a Captain Matthews insisted that the same 
cercpioay should be observed while the orchestra 
mere playing "Hail Columbia." Some objected, 
and several hals were knocked otf ; bat I consid- 
ered it all a joke, and so, I believe, did aJl the 
persons conterned in it. I was not a little sur- 
prised, two or three years afterward, to see in a 
London paper at least s dozen colomns occupied 
by an account of the trial of Captidn Matthews 
for his share in the frolic 1 

Our next town was Ancaster, at the head of 
Lake Ontario. Here was a Thespian society, 
which had been in existence about two years. 
Two hundred pounds had lieen subscribed by the 
members for purchasing scenery, wardrobe, and 
books. The association met one night in each 
month for rehearsal, their first play intended for 
lierformance beii^g She Stoops to Conquer. 
They had met probably twen^ times, and never 
had progressed in the rehea a h han the 
second scene in the com f he vmg 

m : The landlord of he bo e whe e the 



liqiioT, and that of the very best kind, so that, 
before Ihe actors could get through the scene, 
they were loo tipsy to proceed any farther, and 
generally broke up in a row. I learned these 
particulars from one of the members, who came 
to request we would perform that comedy, which 
we did, receiving three hearty cheers when we 
got th!T)ugh the first act. 

The company next proceeded to Kochester, 
where we performed with indiiferent succe&s for 
a month, and then to Auburn. Here we opened 
the theatre with Dauon ajsi) Pythias I re 
member the opening play from this circnm 
stance : My partner, who was stage manager, 
came to me just before the time of be^nnmg 
and aaked me to take a look at the supemumer- 
ane=, and sa\ how I hked their dresses I looked, 
and behold' he had twelve stripping felluws 
drawn up for mv mspettion, dresied m Roman 
shirts, and with bate kgs ! Not having sandals 
prepared he permitted them to wear their own 
brogans, and as they ^itood langed on the 




was c^t for the landlord ii 
the play, and flimiBhed the Thespians with tsoI \ I 



stooping down to make the shirts reach 
the knee, their appearance wa^ irresistibly 
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ludicrous. Instead of the burst of admiration 
Davis expected, I gave way to a fit of laughter, 
assuring him it would not do to let them appear 
before the andience in that plight. " Why not ?" 
ai^ed the stage director ; " no one can deny that 
it is tjie correct costome ; the fleshings which are 
UBuaUy worn are intended to represent the hare 
Jlesh, and bere I have the real thing, natnral as 
life. " I would not be convinced, and tho curtain 
couid not be rused until the Sjracusun senators 
had time to make themselves Ht to be seen in the 
senate-chamber. 

Leaving the company in charge of my part- 
ner, I returned to Rochester, and saperintended 
the fitting up of a new theatre next door to the 
Mansion House, and near the canal. On my 
way I was mistaken for General Jackson, and 
treated with a great deal of attention by the pas- 
sengers. In due time we opened our now es- 
tablishment, and for a time succeeded tolerably 
well ; but, becoming dissatisfied with my part- 
ner, I withdrew, leaving him the whole concern. 
I intended to set out immediately for the West- 
ern countiy, but my quondam manager, Wil- 
liams, ofTering ua exc^ent terms to remain a 
few weeks with him in his new theatre, just about 
opening, I entered into an engagement. I re- 
member our bringing out the ftlien) new comedy 
of SwEBTHEABTS AND WivES, in wWch I plftyed 
Billy Lachaday six suctessive nights, and for my 
benefit on the se\'enth. Mr. Maywood perform- 
ith us this season 
IS here I first met Mr. John 
Bates, afterward a millionaire, and pi-oprielor of 
a theatre in Cincinnati. He was barkeeper of 
Williams' 



CHAPTER IV. 
At the close of my engagement I got l<^tlier 
a fen people, and formed a small traveling com- 
pany, intending to play our «-ay to Cincinnati. 
I shall not attempt to describe this truly strolling 
expedition, but content myself with touching 
lightly on a very few of the incidents attending 
it. Our little party performed in Lockport, 
Black Rock, Niagara Falls, Fredonja, Westfield, 
Majville, and Jamestown. Near the latter place 
we breakfasted with a man who believed he 
should lire forever I He had been in the habit, 
for several years, of making burnt-offerings of 
cattle, sheep, fowls, dogs, and cats, and he toM 
me it was his intention, some day, to offer np one 
of his children! He had only delayed making 
this last sacrifice because the Almighty Imd not 
yet told hira ichid chad would be the most ac- 



ceptable ! So firm was the old man in the be- 
lief tiiat he would never die, ho gave one hundred 
pounds (two hundred and fifty dollars) for tiie 
insertion of a clause, in a deed of a farm which 
he sold to a neighbor, entithng him (the long- 
lived) to re-enter and take possession of the land 
at the end of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
provided he came personally to claim it ! I have 
not heard of ihis singular madman since. He 
may be living, and likely to live, for aught I 
know. If he tan live forever, I am sure I hai"e 
no olijeetion. 

The marderous Alleghanians. 

At Warren our htcle company embarked on 
board two large skiffs, prepared for the purpose, 
and floated down the beautiful Alleghany. Pro- 
ceeding on our journey, the boat or skiff contain- 
ing the young men of the company was consid- 
erably in advance of us, with the understanding 
that if they came to a town worth "taking," 
they were to leave a flag flying on the hank of 
the river as a signal that the town was taken, or, 
in other words, chat they had made arrangements 
to perform there. Toward night, on the third 
day, a storm threatened, and we saw no shelter 
at hand. The night thickened upon us, the 
lightning flashed, and the thunder muttered at a 
distance, warning ns lo seek a shelter. There 
were five of us in our little bark — Mr. and Mrs. 
Francisco, Mrs. Smith, our child, and myself. 
We held a conanltation, and came to the conclu- 
sion we wotdd run the boat ashore, strike a light, 
and fortify ourselves as well as we could against 
the storm and wild beasts. Just as we were 
about heading for the shore, a light was discov- 
ered some distance below, which gave assurance 
that a dwelling of solpo kind was near, and we 
pulled for it with all our strength. When ar- 
rived opposite the light we hallooed, and ailei' a 
short pause received a "halloo" in answer. In 
a moment more the boat touched the land, and 
three stoat, ugiy- looking fellows welcomed us 
ashore. We had heard of banditti infesting these 
wilds, and appearances were not very favorable 
to our hosts. They seemed, as we thought, rath- 
er too anxious to accommodate as, assuring us 
that there was not another house short of four- 
teen miles ! Mr. F. and myself, with our wives, 
and little Frank (that was my son's name), pro- 
ceeded to the cottage, a few rods up a steep bank 
of the river, the three men carrying our trunks 
on their shoulders. " The deiil !" muttered one, 
" they have a smart chance of plunder I" "Yes," 
replied another, "these boxes are confounded 
heavy ; wonder which of 'em's got the specie in 
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it ?" In the cottage we found a female, who did 
not seem at all pleased with oui- visit While 
WBnere seeng tha our luggage as all safe, we 
could hear the woman expos ulatjng nth her 
hu ban I, telling bmi they bad no aetommoda- 
tions for travelers do pr b oni in the house, 
nor any phtce for them to sleep Oh never 
mind an wered 1 e elde t of tlie th ee roh— the 
three cottagers, who reiilly appeared good-na" 
tuied. and accommodating, albeit be bad a moD- 
atroua black look, his face seeming to have i;ul 
all acquaintance with razors and soap — ' ' we shall 
get along well enough. Bring some more pine 
knots, hoys, and let's have a rousing fire." His 
commands were almost instantly obeyed, and a 
bright pine-knot fire imparled a cheerfdness to 
the scene, wbich for the time banished all gloom; 
apprehensions. Somehow or other, the women 
had from the beginning taken the idea into their 
heads that our entertainers were robbers — which 
idea the reader will have entertained ere this — 
and, indeed, their rough and uncouth appearance 
seemed fully to justify the supposition. 

■\Vo seated ourselves by the fireside, and 
tJu'ee men and the woman began to consult about 
supper and lodging. We could catch 
or two of their colloquy occasionally, which did 
not Eene U> quiet the rising fears of the females 
of our party. " What success had yoo this even- 
ing ?"as[(ed the yoimger boi/, "None at all," 
answered ibe father: " havn't killed afoinp erit- 
tur to-night, though I've been watching ever since 
dark. I came very near knocking over one fine 
fellow, but he was alarmed at the hallooing of 
these strangers, and made his escape before I 
could get a crack at himi" "Thank heaven," 
whispered Mrs. F. , " we have been the means of 
saving a feliow-creatoi-e's lite!" "How are we 
to provide for these people?" asked the woman 
of the house. "That will be easy enongh, " 
answered her husband, "if the men-folks will 
consent tjp be aeparated/rom their wives. Let 
the two women and the child have your bed (for, 
poor things, I pity tkeni), and we will find a rest- 
ing-place ftir-the men, never fear." "A resting- 
place!" groaned Mr,F.; "1 dare say you will." 
"Dick and Pet«," continued the old man, ad- 
dressing the to^a — their consultation being end- 
ed — "take the.apade and that basket, and do Bs 
I told you." The two sons obeyed, first supply- 
ing themselves with a torch of pine. The two 
females, having by this time persuaded (hem- 
selves we were all to bo made mince-meat of, in- 
sisted that we should leave the house. In their 
alarm they were heartily joined by Mr. F., who 
could see nothing but "dagger, rope, and rats- 
bane" in the looks of our entertainers. He pro- 



the proceedings of the 
" boys," who had gone out, as he supposed, to 
diy our yraoes. Concealing himself behind a 
sort of natural hedge, he had an opportunity of 
seeing their operalaons and tearing their conver- 
sation, himself unobserved. They were tafnini/ 
vp thejresh earth, and their dialogue was as fol- 
lows — we being, evidently, the subject of thei/ 
discourse ; " This will be quite a windiall for us ; 
these sirangers seem to be rich, and will pay us 
well for our trouble." " Yea ; how cursed heavy 
that black trunk of theirs is ; they mnst be very 
rich." "lam sorry we can't g^ve 'em better fere 
than what we sj^ providing for them!" "Oh, 
never mind tiie fare ; their lodging will be rather 
rough, to be sure, but they will be sound aslefp 
in a couple of hours, and to-morrow it will make 
[ no difference to them what they sup on, or how 
rongh their lodging is to-night." "SoundasleepI" 
thought poor F. ; "no sound sleep for us this 
night i weTI not go to bed and get our throats 
cut !" By this time the hoys had finished their 
digging, and they prepared Xa return to the cot- 
tage. Francisco bastfined back before them, and 
related what he had overheard. We were watch- 
ing the cottager and his wife, whose movements 
suspidoas. The women renewed their 
would leave the place at once, 
and abandon otir property to the brigands ; bnt 
before we could decide how to act, the cottagers 
were heard returning. "There," said the elder 
son, throwmg down the spade, and handing a 
basket to his mother, "that job's over; we've 
finished oor digging ; if father's killed the crittar, 
we shall soon be through our night's work." At 
this moment the lather appeared at the door, 
with his hands and garments covered jcith blood, 
a ghastly smite on bis ugly countenance, and hold- 
ing a bloody Icm/e in his hand! "Here, boys," 
he bawled out, " Tve ™t his throat; come and 
help me drag him np!" The sons went out to 
assist the old cnt-tbroat in bis bloody business. 
We presently heard them return, and saw through 
the open door they were bearing a dead body ! 
The blood curdled in our veins as we sat staring 
at each other, not knowing how to act. By this 
time the woman had placed a large kettle on the 
Hre. The old man and his hopeful boys were 
employed catling up the dead body outside the 
door, minghngwich their occupation remarks like 
the following : " What a pity to kill the poor fel- 
low !" " people must eat ;" " if travelers call at 

go against my grain to kill one so young I" • * 

Kotwifhstanding the dangers that surrounded 

us, I fell into a doze in the chimney-comer, and 

visions of blood and murder passed rapidly before 
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my dosed eyes. Tho two hni/s had me by the 
throM ; the old sinner of a landlord held a knife 
at my breast, while he seized me by the hair ; 
the latal knife was raised, and the blow abont to 
fall ; snddenlj I sprang from my seat, shook off 
my intended murderers, and was preparing for a 
desperate defense, when the old man exclaimed, 
"Stranger, buppeb's eeaby." I rubbed my 
ejes, and, staring about the room, saw our party 
sealed at the table, with every trace of fear ban- 
ished from their countenances. " Come, stran- 
ger, take this ckeer [chair] at the head of the 
table, and help yom' people. You will &nd these 
poratoes, which the boys have dugj'or yoit, first 
rate. My wife has made a piece of the lamb we 
killed into a stew. I should have given yon 
some venison, but your hallooing frightened off a 
fine back I was about getting a crack at. My 
old U'oman here objects to my kilting the young 
mutton, but I was determined you shoidd have 
the best we could get you. So come ; sit up, and 
eat hearty." It is unnecessary to say we did 
fall jusHce to our good cheer. After an excel- 
lent night's rest, we paid our hill, which was quite 
reasonable, aud floated on our way. 



A Theatre in the Woods. 

I have said the young men of the company 
who preceded us in our doivnward course were 
to display a flag as a signal to us whenever they 
had "taken a town." One day we discovered a 
wMce handkerchief fjying at the end of a pole 
on the river-bank, where there was not a house 
(ranch less a iovni) to be seen. We obeyed the 
signal and pulled to the shore ; but there was 
nobody fo meet us. After waiting half an hour, 
and coachiding we were hoaxed, it was agreed 
we should pursue onr way down the river. We 
had not proceeded more than twenty rods when 
we saw the boat of our companions lying high 
and dry upon the shore. This convinced us that 
the party was not lar off, and we accordingly 
made another halt. Before we reached the land 
ive were hailed from the top of a high bluff— 
"Halloo! the boat! Pull ashore; this is the 
town yon are fo stop at ; your actors are up at 
my house waiting for you!" The person who 
spoke soon came down to us, and, sure enoagh, 
we found we were advertised to perform f}iat 
same night at Lewiston. "Yes,"continned the 
man, whose name was Cartwright, ' ' it's all fix- 
ed—look at the biUs posted on the trees — you'll 
have a good house ; the citizens are delighted 
with your visil," He had a conveyance (a one- 
horse wagon) for the women and child, and Fran- 
cisco and myself walked np the hili in search of 



the town of Lewiston. But no town could we see. 
"Oh, you are looking for the houses! Bless ye, 
they are not Imih yet ; bnt we shall have some 
splendid buildings shortly. Here is Broadway ; 
Wall Street rune down in this direction ; and do 
you see the blazed tree yonder? there's (o be 
our conrt-house ; and a little beyond, the jail. 
Oh, Lewiston is destined to be a place." Thus 
spoke our guide and landlord as he drove his 
little wagon through the but partially cleared 
paths toward his house. We arrived at length, 
and found our party very comfortably situated 
in B double log cabin, which was literally cov- 
ered with playbills, which playbills most respects 
fully announced to the inhabitants of Lewiston 
and vicinity that Mr. Sol. Snuth and his dra- 
matic company would perform on such an even- 
ing the comic opera of the Pooe Soldibr, 
with the afterpiece of Lovers' Qdahhels. I 
scarcely knew what to think of the whole pro- 
ceeding. An audience seemed to me out of the 
question. Where they were to conie from I 
could not imagine. " Come up and look at tfio 
theatre," inritingly spoke the landlord, when ho 
had introduced oar wives to his wife. I follow- 
ed him up stairs. "You see we have fitted up 
this room pretty neatly," said he — and so they 
had. The room was twelve by sixteen, and the 
scenery and curtain were rigged up in one end 
of it — while three large benches represented the 
boxes and pit. Whether it was all a joke, or 
whether the man was mad, I did not slop to in- 
quire, for dinner was announced, and there was 
"no mistake" in that; it was a first-rate one. 
We found that onr landlord was a New Yorker, 
just settled in thf new town of Lewiston, which 
he imagined would soon rise into a place of great 
consequence, and become the emporinm of Lewis 
County. Being passionately fond of theatricals, 
and accidentally falling in with our pioneers the 
day before, ten miles above the town, he had per- 
suaded them to stop and gii'e an entertainment. 
Dinner over, we soon fonnd it was really expect- 
ed we should play ; for the audience began to 
assemble from every direction — ^the men and 
women all coming on horseback. An nnexpecl- 
ed difficulty now presented itself — there was not 
a candle in the town — that is, in the house! 
What was to be done ? Night was coming on ; 
we could not act in the dark, that was certain. 
The landlord hit upon an expedient at lost. He 
tore np some linen, of which he made wicks, and, 
rolling them in Callow, soon made six decent 
candles. He thereupon took half a dozen laigo 
potatoes, and, boring holes in them, converted 
them into candlesticks, placing them on the floor 
in front of the curifdn (iyc/oot-liyhis ! He nest 
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called his neighbors up to the bar by proclama- 
tion, and told them the box-office was open. In 
ten mitiLLtes they were all supplied with tickets 
(mostly on a credit), and be proceeded to open 
the dooj s — acting himself as door-keeper — in- 
forming all who entered tha.t checks nere not 
transferable, and no smoking was allowed in any 
port of the theatre — " unrf, gentlemen, no admis- 
sion behind Ihe scenes under any pretense what- 
ever!" When our oiidieQce na& seited he an- 
notinced the fact lo us, at d admoi i hed us that the 
curtwn was advertised to n e at eight o clock 
precisely." In our narrow quarters a change 
of dress, after we once entered the theatre, was 
not to be thought of— there was no gett ng to 
the dressing-rooms without passmg among the 
auditors — there being but one door to the room. 
So Norah and Leonora, being played by the same 
person, wore the same dress ; and so with tl)e 
other characters — Patrkh and Carhs, Darby 
and Sancho, Fattier /.ate and Lopes, Kathleen 
a^dJaciiita, etc. Mr. Cartwrij^t was enthusi- 
astic in his applause, declaring to his friends and 
neighbors that the performances were nearly 
equal to those at the Park — nnly in the latter 
establishment, he was free to admit, the scenery 
and decorations were a shade better than those 
of the Lewiston theatre. The benches being aU 
occupied, he squatted himself down by the po- 
tato foot-lights, and, at intervals, amused him- 
self by snuffing the candles. At length, one by 
one, the lights began to |^ve out, and we were in 
danger of being loft in total darkness ! Observ- 
ing the state of affairs, I thoaght it time. to 
bring the farce to a close, which I did by cut^ 
lingLovERs'QuARHELs rather »hort, reconciling 

1 p n the middle of the piece, and speak- 

ug h ag." Down came the curtain, and 

n w he last candle! The potatoes were 
all 1 IS ; SO was the room in a few min- 

u es th dilora making their way down stairs 
th b nay they could, highly dehghted with 

h ir n rtainment. Mr. Cartwright and his 
w hy wife soon raised a sort of lamp, con- 

tru ted of a piece of twiscedhnen and some 
h g la d n a saucer, and after listening to our 
landlord a critical remarks on the whole perform- 
ance, and discussing an excellent supper, we re- 
tired for the night. 

Next morning, while breakfast was preparing, 
Mr. C. took me about the town, pointing out the 
different embryo streets and tlie sites for the pub- ! 
lie buildings — a theatre among the rest. His 
nearest neighbor resided at the distance of three 
miles, bat he was sanguine in hij expectations 
that Lewiston would in iirw be a great town. 
Well, it jBoy, "in time;" but, I fear, not in Cart- ! 



Wright's lime, nor in mine. The chai^ for din- 
ner, supper, lodging, break^t, and the theatre 
(including the lighting of the same) was a mere 
trifle, and we parted from our host with regret. 
He was a perfect original. "Farewell, Mr. 
Manager," said he; "hope you have been 
pleased with our town, and will visit Lewiston 
again next season, when I hope to have the new 
theatre finished for you." 

Wo were persuaded to stop and perform for 
" one night only" at a village called FieejKirt. 
If one good or honest man resided there, I had 
not the pleasure of seeing him or heaiing of him. 
A cabal was formed against as on account of 
the high price of admission, and the out-door 
audience, by far the more numerous, made np 
their minds to use the windoat for an entrance 
instead of the door. They procured a ladder, 
and one sti'apping fellow, mounting on it, made 
bis appearance at the window just as I was sing- 
ing " Good-morning to your nightcap" — my first 
song in the Poor Soldier. I made a sudden 
spring to the window, and, seizing the interloper 
by the hair of his head, dragged him across the 
room in front of the audience, out at the door, 
and tumbled him down stairs in a much shorter 
time than I have occupied in writing an account 
of the proceeding. The tiu-ned-out man crawl- 
ed away to his fellows, and I concluded my song 
as though nothing had happened. 

I expected an attack when the performance 
was concluded, but was agreeably disappointed — 
the mob had dispersed. 

At Franklin and Kittaning we performed short 
l«riods, and in due time arrived at Pittsburg. 
What actor, who has visited this city, will ever 
forget it ? 

I sought my friend Butler, but he had removed 
from the place. I had no other friend to inquire 
for, and was about pushing oif my little skiff, 
when I was seized by mj old and iudefedgable 
tormentors, the constables. The constables of 
Pittsburg never forget an old friend. When I 
left the place a little more than two years be- 
fore, I iiad surrendered all the personal property 
I then possessed to one James Mackey, to be 
sold on an execution he held against me. Find- 
ing some very good beds, curtains, watches, and 
other desirable articles in the lot, he thought 
proper to appropriate them to his own use in- 
id of offering them at vendue, and I now 
found myself in custody for the very debt the 
proceeds of those articles were intended to j)ay. 
To be brief, I gave him all (he money I had 
scraped together in my trip down the Alleghany, 
except ten dollars, and then the sum fell short 
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about twelve dollars, for wlitcli he verj kindly 
consented to receire tivo watches worth sixtj. 
Heartily disgusted with a place where I had met 
with nothing but ill luck, I disbanded my little 
company, gare them letters of recommendation 
Co the manager who was to open tbe Pittsburg 
theatre in a few days, and embarked with my 
wife and child on board my covered skiff. I 
never ceased to "tug at the oare" until Pitts- 
burg, with its smoke, was lost io the distance : 
then I was happy ! 

"Is he a chaste actor?" inquired a manager 
who wished to ascertain the professional qualifi- 
cations of an apphcant. "I can not eay, exact- 
ly," was the reply. "When he performed in 
Pittsburg he was a chased actor." 

I shall not aCtem|it to describe the tedious 
journey of five hundred and twenty-six milea, 
performed in the heat of summer, on the Ohio 
River. It is enough for the reader to know we 
got through it at last. The waier was too low 
for steam-boats. We slopped at Marietta, where 
we were treated with tne greatest attention by 
the Hull femily. We gave an entertainment at 
WellsboroHgh, and our receipts were eleven dol- 
lars t At Gallopolis we intended to give a con- 
cert, but the people all mistook me for a preach- 
er, and treated me as such. At bedtime we 
were shown into the best room. A Bible, pmy- 
er and hymn books were placed on the table; 
candles snuffed with> great care ; a deep sigh 
breathed bv the landlady ; in short, every thing 
indicated that I was mistaten for one of those 
godly individuals who perambulate the country 
converting sinners, and eating the best the land 
affoids. I thought it a pity to undeceive our en- 
tertainers. If they chose to deceive themselves, 
why should I say any thing that would take away 
from their-satisfaction ? In the morning I of- 
fered to pay my bill, but not a cent would the 
landlord receive. So we departed without say- 
ing a word about the concert. 

Early in October, 1826, we arrived at Cincin- 
nati, having been absent about two years and a 
half — without a dollar in my pocket. 



CHAPTER V. 
Mr. Dhake's company, which we now joined, 
cousisled of Messrs. Brake, Sr., A. Drake, Hen- 
derson, SoL Smith, L. Smith, Kelsey, Greene, 
Grover, and Carter ; Mcsdames Drake, Fosdiek, 
S. Smith, L, Smith, Carter, and S. Drake. Bus. 
iness falling off, the manager proposed to place 
the company on a sharing system, with the un- 
derstanding that if tbe receipts each week should 
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fail short of the expenses, we should share; but 
if ihey should amount to more, we should receive 
our salaries only. Not perceiving the entire jus- 
tice of this arrangement, it being somewhat on 
the jug-handle principle, all on one side, Kelsey, 
my brother, and myself, joined by Heniy E. 
Crampton and femily, leased the Frankfort The- 
atre of Mr. Drake, and opened it for a short sea- 
son. It failed ; and, disbanding tbe company, 
with the exception of a smalt traveling party 
(consisting of self, L, Smith, Greene, Winship, 
Matthews, and Woodruff; Mesdames S. Smith, 
L. Smith, and Greene), we proceeded to George- 
town, where we played three or four nights. 
Poor little Greene! What a figure he cut ! He 
fancied himself a great tragedian, and was the 
most TOwiic-looking genius I ever beheld. He 
made his first appearance as Prince Bodu/jih, in 
the Blind Boy, and wore a dress, the trunks of 
which reached to his feet. The dress was made 
for my brother, who was fail six feet high, and 
little Greene was not moie than four ! I laugh- 
ed till I cried, and the audience seemed equally 
delighted. 

We next proceeded to Paris, and opened with 
the HosEY Moon. I observed that a country- 
man entered the theatre before the candles were 
lit, and seated himself on the centre of the front 
bench ; presently, as the audience began to con- 
gregate, he became surrounded by females, who 
seated themselves each side of and behind him. 
He did not turn his eyes to the right nor to the 
left, but kept ihem fixed on tlie performers. 
When I came on as the ifoct Ihike, I obsen'ed 
him sitting in the manner described, with his 
face leaning on both his hands. As I seateil 
myself 1« hear the complaint of Jtiliana against 
her husband, he and I were not more than six 
feet apart, tacing each other. He leaned farther 
forward than usual, straining his eyes to take a 
still closer view of my features. At this juncture 
I could not resist the temptation Wi give my ad- 
miring friend a qtuet wink, when he jumped up, 
and, striking his hands together with great force, 
exclaimed aloud, "I'll be d — d if it's max!'' 
The uproar this occasioned among the audience 
caused the gentleman to look round ; he seemed 
to be sensible, for the first time, where he was; 
his ludicrous appearance on making this discov- 
eiy caused a still louder laugh, which presently 
increased into a real Keatticki/ ydl; and the up- 
roar did not subside until the cause of all this 
mirth had made a retreat. 

While performing the same play in Port Gib- 
son iu 1829, when the Ihilce, in answer to a 
knock at the door, bids his wife to " see who it 
is that knocks," a gentleman, who happened to 
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be standing near the stage-door, very composed- 
ly opened it, and, peeping out, turned to tlie 
Z>uite and answered, " It is nobody but one ot 
the actors—Mr. Tatem, I believe." In Hicolee- 
ville, a few weeks afterward, we were performing 
tlie farce of Lovbkb' Quarrels. The theatre 
was in the ballroom, and the landlord was in the 
habit of going behind the scenes to witness the 
performance. On account of Iiis belonging to 
the Church, he did not wish to he seen in front. 
In tbe first scene, when Carlos was making a 
|iresent of his watch, purse, etc., to Jacinia for 
her good news, I (as SoncAo) advised him to save 
something vrith which to pay his board. At this 
moment oar religious landlord popped his head 
on the stage and said, " Mr, Sadtli, don't mind 
your board; go on with your play just as you 
would ; if you haven't lie money at the end of 
the week. 111 wait." He was honored with a 
thundering round of applause as he backed out, 
bowing. 

Aiier playing at Paris a week, we bent our 
course toward Maysville. The roads at that 
time were intolerable, and almost impassable. 
My brother and myself were la^ssing a field (to 
ovoid the mud), when we met a beggar who de- 
manded alms. We concluded to give him a dol- 
lar, and accordingly handed him a dollar note on 
the Commonwealth Bank, and were passing on, 
when he called on us to stop a moment. He put 
on a dirty pair of spectacles, and, holding up the 
bill to the light, examined it a moment ; then 
holding it toward me, said, " We don't lake that 
'ere money except at a discoimt." Admiring 
the fellow's impudence, 1 asked him at what rate 
he took Commonwealth paper ? He replied, " It 
is not worth more nor seventy-five cents on the 
dollar. I've lost a great deal on that kind of 
money, and don't like to take it, no how ; but if 
you have no other, I won't be difficult with you ; 
m take it at twenty-five discount." For the 
joke of the thing, we actually gave the fellow 
silver quarter to make good the depredated 

At Maysville we performed a week to good 
houses, and then disbanded and retired to 
mer quarters at Cincinnati. 

Near the dose of the summer (1837) we 
ganized, and perambulated the different vil 
in Kentticky. Mr. Crampton joined us at Les- 
ingtoo, where we acted about three weeks, and 
had during the whole time but one good house^ 
and that was when Henri/ Cla^ attended the 
theatre. On this occasion we borrowed portraits 



of President Adams and Mr. Clay, and hung 
am up over Jho stage. I recollect a curious 
an in The property man's bill ; it was as fol- 

" For rope lo HANG Adams and C%, thirty- 

From Lexington we proceeded to Harrods- 
bnrg Springs, where otir business again failed. 
We made a precipitate retreat, leaving Cramp- 
(whom we considered a sort of theatrical 
Jonah), and performed in Kicolesville one weot. 
We played one week at VersailleB, where we vis- 
ited poor CoUins's widow, daughter, and orate, 
and thenraised our standardatGeorgetown; but 
the Methodists had raised their banner before us, 
and had got possession of ell the money and all 
the hearts of the young folk. They fairly con- 
quered us, and drove us from the iieldl I here 
received a visit from lay old fellow-apprentice, 
Bradford, who ran away with me from Vincen- 
nes. He had received a miUtary education anil 
a commission at West Point, and had just been 
detailed for active service. 

At Shelbyville we closed the campaign, having 
determined to accept an offer from Mr. James 
H. Caldwell, and join his company at Kaahvillo. 
We proceeded thither, and arrived just as the 
season had commenced. The theatre opened 
that fall with Town akd Countkt— Mr. Cald- 
well acting fleaSen Glenroy, which character I 
have never seen better plajed than he played it. 
My wife made her first appearance as Diana Ver- 
non, and I mine in Billg Lackaday. CHUUSr 
AND Faik Stab was brought out with great 
splendor ; Cherrr/, Mrs. Harlwig ; Fair Slai; 
Mrs. Eovre. 

On the occasion of General Jackson's visiting 
the theatre, an original song was assigned ma to 
sing. It was a political affair, contained sixteen 
verses, and the tune was "Gee-ho-Dobbinl" 

Toward the close of the season, a branch of 
the company, consisting of dght men and five 
women, was sent out to Russellville, Hopkina- 
ville, and Clarksville under my management. 
While performing the Stranoeh at Clarksville, 
one of our auditors became so interested in the 
last SLone that he got up and addressed my 
brother as foDons 'Come, Smith, look mer 
what s past and lake hack your wife, for 111 be 
d — d il Toull get such another in a hurry!" 

At the dose of the Nashville season we were 
taken up by Mr. Caldwell in the steam-hoat 
Friendship, and away we went down to New 
Orleans. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The English Drama was introduced into thf 
city of New Orleans in December, 1817, by e 
commonweallh compsiiy. 

The performances took place in the St^ Phi- 
lippe Theatre, afterward the Washington Ball- 
room, In 1818 Mr. Aaron Philhps took a com- 
pany to" New Orleans, and performed in (he 
French Theatre, Orleans Street. Mr. Jami 
Caldwell came the same year with a company 
from Virginia, and occupied the St. Philippe 
Theatre, afterward removing to the French The- 
atre, which he occupied ihrce evenings of each 
week, alleraating with the French company— a 
compromise having been effected with Mr. Phil- 
lips, who, with the principal members of his com- 
pany, eolisted ander Mr. Caldwell's banner. The 
then great tragedian, Cooper, performed an en- 
gagement this season, receiving, as I have been 
informed, f 333 per night ! 

The fomidation of tlie American Theatre, 
Camp Street (now the Armory Hali), was laid 
in 1831, and it was opened in an nniinished con- 
dition. In 1821 il was finished and regularly 
opened, with a company competent to pve prop- 
er effect to the regular drama. The season was 
a profitable one to the manager, and flatisfactory 
to the public. 

In l82o-6 the theatre ag^n enjoyed a pros- 
perous season. My youngest brother, Lemuel, 
was a member of the company. Mr. Edwin For- 
rest was engaged (llien but nineteen years of 
age), and opened in Jaffier (Venice Pre- 
SEKyEo). 

The season of 1836-7 1 know nothing about, 
but have no doubt it was as successful as the 
preceding. 

In the summer of 1827 Mr. Caldwell proceeded 
with his company to St. Louis, Mo., where he 
converted a salt-hon.se on Second Street into a 
theatre, and performed with considerable success 
for about three months, proceeding from thence 
to Nashville, Tenn, where I joined him, as here- 
tofore related. 

I now proceed with my personal narrative, be- 
ginning with the opening of the American The- 



atre, Camp Street, in the fall of 1827. I am 
enabled to ^ve a list of the Kew Orleans com- 
pany of this season ; 

Messrs. J. H. Caldwell, Anderson, Jackson, 
Sol, Smith, Lem. Smith, Sam. Jones, K, Russell, 
Gray, Lear, Hanwig, Lowei^, Higgins, Cam- 
bridge, Palmer, Crampton, McCatferty ; Mes- 
damas Hartwig, Rnssell, Rowe, Bloxton, Johns, 
S, Smith, L. Smith, Jackson, Higgins, Cramp- 
Ion, and Miss Russell (now Mrs, Farren). 

Out of those twenty-seven members three only 
remain — all but Mrs. Russell, Mrs, Farren, and 
myself having taken their departure to 

"The undiscovered countiy, tram whose bourn 

On the second night of the season, Mrs. Smith 
and myself made our first appearance in New 
Orleans— she as ft'ana Vernon in Rob Roy, and 
the sentimental Bil^ Lackaday, in the com- 
of Sweethearts akd Wives... With the 
exception of the character of Delpk, in the force 
Family Jars, which I performed a great 
number of nights during the season, and the 
part of Carliln, in a new one-act drama entitled 
Love in Humble Life, I had very little to do 
calculated to give me a position as an actor; yet 
ms kept busy enough, always being required 
walk in processions, sing in choruses, and 
shout in armies, besides fighting in all general 
battles. 
During this winter (1897-^) Mr. Booth came 
I perform an engagement, and was highly suc- 
cessful, I should say these were his best days, 
s my luck to " support" him as the Physt- 
in Kino Leah, the Lord Mayor in Rioh- 
rsE Third, and one of the CSiisens in each 
of the Roman pieces. After his engagement at 
theatre was finished, he performed Orestes 
e in the French Theatre to crowded houses 
and the great dehght of the French popula- 
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Slow traveling by Steam. 

Does anj one remember the Caravan ? 



She 

la what wotdd nowbe considered a slow boat 
then she was regularly advertised as the "fast- 
running," etc. Her regular trips from New 
leans to Natchez were usually made in from 
to eight days ; a trip made by her in five days 
was considered remarkable. A voyage from 
New Orleans lo Vicksburg and back, including 
stoppages, generally entitled the officers and crew 
to a month's wages. Whether the Caravan ever 
achieved the feat of a voyage to the Falls (Louis- 
viDe) I have never learned; if she did, she must 
have " had a time of it [" 

It was my fate to take passage in this boat. 
The captain was a good-natured, easy - going 
man, careful of the comfort of his passengers, 
and esceedinglj' fond of the ffojne of brag. 

We had been out a little more than five daTS, 
and were iu hopes of seeing the bluiFs of Natchez 
OD (he next day. Our wood was getting low, 
and night coming on. The pilot on duty abone 
(the otlier pilot held three aces at the time, and 
was just calling out the captain, who ' ■ went it 
strong" on three kings) sent down word that the 
mate had reported the stock of wood reduced to 
half a cord. The worthy captain excused him- 
self to the pilot whose watch was below and the 
two passengers who made up the party, and hur- 
ried to the deck, where he soon discovered by 
the landmarks that we were about half a mile 
ftom a wood-yard, which, he said, was situated 
"right round yonder point, " "But," muttered 
the captain, " I don't much like to take wood of 
the yellow-feced old scoundrel who owns it; he 
always charges a quarter of a dollar more than 
any one else ; however, there's no other chance." 
The boat was pushed to her utmost, and in little 
less than an hour, when our fuel was about giv- 
ing out, we made the point, and our cables were 
out and fastened to trees alongside of a good- 
sized wood-pile. 

" Halloo, colonel 1 how do you sell your wood 
this time ?" 

A yellow-faced old countryman, with a two- 
weeks' beard, strings over his shoulders holding 
np to his armpits a pair of copperas-colored lin- 
sey-woolsey pants, the legs of which reached a 
very little below the knee, shoes without stock- 
ings, a faded broad-brimmed hat which had once 
been black, and a pipe in his raouth, casting a 
glance at tJie empty guards of our boat, and ut- 
tering a grunt as he rose from fastening our 
"spring-line," answered, 

" Why, capting, we must charge you three and 
a quarter this time." I 



I "Thed— I!" rephed the captain (captaina did 
swear a little in those days). ' ' What's the odd 
quarter for, 1 should like to know? You only 
charged me three as I went down." 

"Why, capdng," drawled out the wood mer- 
chant, with a sort of leer on his yellow counte- 
nance, which clearly indicated that his wood was 
as good as sold, " wood's ria since yoa went down 
two weeks ago ; besides, yon are awar' that you 
very seldom slop going down ; when yoa're going 
ap you're sometimes obleeged to give me a call, 
becaze the current's against you, and there's no 
other wood-yard for nine miles ahead ; and if 
you happen to be nearly out of food, why — " 

"Well, well," interrupted the captain, "we'll 
take a few cords under the circumstances," and 
he returned to his game of brag. 

In about half an hour we feit the Caravan 
commence paddling again. Supper was over, 
and I retired to my upper berth, situated along- 
side and overlooking the brag table, where the 
captain was deeply engaged, having now the other 
pilot as his principal opponent. We jogged on 
quietly, and seemed to be going at a good rate. 

"How does that wood bum?" inquired the 
captain of the mate, who was looking on at the 

" 'Tisn't of much account, I reckon," answer- 
ed the mate; "it's cottonwood, and most of it 
green at that." 

"Well, Thompson — (three aces again, stran- 
ger~I'il take that X and the small change, if 
you please— it's your deal) — Thompson, I say, 
we'd better take three or four cords at the next 
wood-yard ; it can't be more than six miles from 
here — (two aces and a bragger, with the age ! 
hand over those V's"). 

The game went on and the paddles kept mov- 
ing. At eleven o'clock it was reported to the 
captain that we were nearing the wood-yard, the 
light being distinctly seen by the pilot on duty. 

"Head her in shore, then, and take in six 
cords, if it's good. See to it, Thompson ; I can't 
very well leave the game now — it's getting right 
warm. This pilot's beating us all to smash." 

The wooding completed, we paddled on again. 
The captain seemed somewhat vexed when the 
mate informed him that the price was the same 
as at the last wood-yard — three and a quarter, 
but soon again became interested in the game. 

From my upper berth (there were no state- 
rooms then) I could observe the movements of 
the players. All the contention appeared to be 
between the captain and the pilots (the latter 
personages took it turn and tttm about, steering 
and playing brag), one of Ihem ahnost invariably 
winning, while the two passengers merely went 
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throngh iJie ceremony of dealing, cntting, and ] 
paying Qp their "naties." Thej were anxious ' 
to kara the ffnTne— and they did. leam it ! Once 
in a while, indeed, seeing they had two aces and ' 
a brazier, tliey would yenture a bet of five or ten j 
dollars, but they were always compelled to back 
out before the tremendous bragging of the cap- . 
lain or pilot; or, if they did venture to "call 
out" on "two bulljts and a bragger," they had 
the mortification to find one of the officers had 
the same kind of a hand, and was more ve«era- 
bk! Still, with all these disadvantages, they con- 
tinued playing — they wanted to leam the game. I 

At two o'clock the captain asked the mate 
how we were getting on. ] 

"Oh, pretty glibly, sir," replied the male, 
"We can scarcely tell what headway we are 
making, for we are obliged to keep the middle 
of the river, and there is the shadow of a fog ris- 
ing. This wood seems rather better than that 
we took in at old Yellow Face's, but we're nearly 
out again, and must be looking out for more. I 
saw a light just ahead on the right — Ehall we 
hail?" 

"Yes, j'es, " replied the captdn; " ring the bell, 
and ask 'em what's the price of wood up here. 
I've got you again — here's double kings." 

I heard the bell and the pilot's hall : " What's 
yoar price fbr wood ?" 

A youthful voice on the shore answered, 
"Three and a quarter 1" 

"D — n itl" ejaculated the captain, who had 
just lost the price of two cords to the pilot— the 
strangers suffering some at the same time^ 
" three and a quarter again ! Are we never \o 
get to a cheaper country? Deal, sir, if you 
please— better luck next time." The other pi- 
lot's voice was again heard ou deck — 

" How much Aoue you ?" 

" Only about ten cords, sir," was the rqily of 
the youthful salesman. 

The captain here told Thompsott to take six 
cords, which would Ihbi till dayhght, and again 
turned his attention to the game. 

The pilots here changed places. When did 
ihei/ skep ? 

Wood taken m, the Caravan again took her 
place in the middle of the stream, paddling on 

Dayat length dawned. The brag party broke 
up, and settlements were being made, during 
which operation the captain's bragging propen- 
sities were exercised in cracking up the speed of 
his boat, which, by his reckoning, must have 
made at least siKty miles, and would have made 
muiiy more if he could have procured good 
wood. It appeared the two passengers, in thrir 



had incidentally lost one hundred and 
twenty dollars. The captain, as he rose to see 
about taking in some good wood, which he felt 
sure of obtaining, now he had got above the level 
country, winked at his opponent, The pilot, with 
whom he had been on very bad terms during the 
progress of the game, and said, In an under tone, 
"Forty apiece for you, and I, and Jemes (the 
other pilot) is not bad for one night." 

I had risen, and went ont with the captain to 
enjoy a view of the bluffs. There was just fog 
enough to prevent the vision taking in more than 
sixty yards, so I was disappointed in nil/ expec- 
tation. We were nearing the shore for the pur- 
pose of looking fbr wood, the banks being invisi- 
ble from the middle of the river. 

"There it isl" exclaimed the captain ; "atop 
her!" Ding, ding, ding I went the big bell, and 
the captain hailed : 

" Halloo ! the wood-yard I" 

"Halloo yourself!" answered a squeaking fe- 
male voice, which came from a woman with a 
petticoat over her ahoolders in place of a shawl. 

' ' What's the price of wood ?" 

" I think you ou^t to know the price by this 
lime," answered the old lady in the petticoat^ 
"it's three andaqua-a-rter! and now you know 

"Three and the d — I!" broke in the captain: 
' ' what ! have you rMsed on yoar wood too ? I'll 
give you Ikree, and not a cent more." 

"Well," replied the petticoat, "here comes 
the old man; ie'U talk to you!" And, sure 
enough, oat crept from the cottage the veritable 
faded hat, copperas-colored pants, yellow coun- 
tenance, and two weeks' beard we had seen the 
night befijre, and the same voice we had heard 
regulating the price of Cottonwood, squeaked out 
the following sentence, accompanied by the same 
leer of the same yellow countenance ; 

" Why, dam it all, capting, there is but three 
or four cords left, and since it's you, I don't care 
if I (fo let yon have it fbr three — as j/ou're a 

After a quick glance at the landmarks around, 
the captain bolted, and turned in to take some 

The fact became apparent — the reader will 
probably have discovered it some time since — 



CHAPTER II. 

The TIatehej Theatre was opened under Mr, 

Caldivell's management in the spring of [S28 
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with scenery and company brought from the 
"American," in Hew Orleans. Here it was the 
cognomen of " Old Sol" began to attach itself to 
me, in consequence of my being frequently csEed 
upon to perform the characters usually person- 
ated by " Old Gray," who was generally indis- 
posed about these days, I was then twenty- 
seven years of age. 

The new theatre in Natchez was situated at 
the extreme end of the main street, and in a 
grave-yard. Two hundred yards of the street 
leading to it had been cut through this " last re- 
ceptacle of humaniiy," and every day, in going 
to rehearsal, our sights were regaled with the 
view of leg-bones sticking horizontally out of the 
earth Kn or twelve feet above ns, the day having 
gradually wasted away and left them thus ex- 



3 for the gentlemen were 
under the stage, the earth having been excavated 
lo make room for them. Human hones were 
strewn about in every direction. The first night, 
the lamplighter being a little ' ' pushed" ibr time 
to get all ready, seized upon a skull, and, stick- 
ing two tallow candles in the eye-sockets, I found 
my dressing-room thus lighted. 

In digging the grave of Hamlet, I experienced 
BO difficulty in finding bofies and sballs to "play 
at loegats with." 

A young man, named M'Cafferty, was a mem- 
ber of the company, combining the duties of 
scenic artist and second low comedian. Being 
very drunk one night, he wandered forth among 
the tombs, and, after diligent search for him 
next morning, he was found quietly reposing in 
a ruined vault, where he had passed the night ! 
Poor M'Catferty I A few years atterward a Mr. 
Gamble and himself look a bottle ofjehisky to 
bed vjith tkem one night, and they were foimd 
dead the next morning I 

A watch was stolen from my dressing-room in 
the theatre, and a negro boy was taken before 
JaslJce Tooley on a charge of having committed 
the larceny. Being sworn, I b^an to give in 
my testimony, lo the effect that on the previous 
night, while I was officiating as High Priest of 
the Sun— 

"How's this? how's this?" interrupted the 
magistrate— "High Priest of the Sun? Pray 
where did all this happen ?" 

"At the theatre, sir. I was officiating as 
High Priest, and—" 

"At the theatre!" screamed the justice; 
"served you right, then — served you right! 
Boy, you may go ; I dismiss the case." 

The individual charged with this theft was no 
^ than a negro boy named Carey, 



who afterward became so 
Indian chief under the name of Oakah Tubbee. 
Nearly twenty years afterward this individtial 
came to St, Louis, where he achieved consider- 
able popularity as a serenading flute-player. 
Mr. Bailey, our treasurer, on the occasion of hia 
benefit, wished Carey to play a tune between the 



play ai 






tacllj 



proper for a negro to appear on the stage. Be- 
ing a bright mulatto, it was thought he might be 
passed otf "for one night only" as an Indian. 
When the bill was being made out, Bailey came 
up into the director's room to ask me what name 
we should give our newly-created Indian. 

"Kame? Ahl yes, he must have a name," I 
replied i and, easting a look through the window 
over to the " Cross Keys," a large oak Inb under 
a spout caught my eye. " There is an oak tub ; 
let the Indian's name be Oaltah Tubbee;" and 
Oakah Tubbee it has been ever since. 

He soon went up into the Indian country, 
where, passing himself ofi" as a Choctaw chief, 
he married a very hkely sqnaw, and commenced 
traveling and giving concerts ! I am sorry to 
hear lately that Tubbee has deserted his Indian 
wife and taken a lehite sqtiaw, who fell in love 
with him at Niagara Palls. I suspect Tubbee is 
considerable of a rascal, though he was probably 
innocent of the larceny charged on him in Nat- 
Mr. and Mrs. Eussell, at the close of the sea- 
son here, proceeded to Boston, where Mr. Kussell 
had received the appointment of acting manager 
of the Tremont Theatre. 

The season, though short, jvas moderately prof- 
itable to the management, and nearly all the per- 
formers had good benefits. 

Our next movement was lo St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, then a village containing less than COOO 
inhabitants. Here I made my first appearance 
in the character of Kit Cose!/ (Town and Conii 
thy), and was warmly received by Ihe audience 
Our iJieatre was an old salt-house m Seond 
Street, mentioned as having been fitted np for 
dramatic purposes by Mr. Caldwell the jear he 
fore, and was generally well attended Our 
manager had gone "East" to recruit the bouth- 
em company, and play a starring engagement at 
ihe Park Theatre. The management was placed 
In the hands of Mr. James S. Bowe, the treasurer 
of the BBtahfishment, and the season was a paying 
one. The comedy of the Htfochite wae acted 
a great number of nights, Mr. Barry performing 
the character of ft-. Canlwell, and the writer of 
this that otMr. Mawworm. 

I remember with gratefbl feelings that the 
late Governor Clarke and most of his familv 
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made it a point for many years to attend my 
benefilfl, which were always profitable and flat- 
tering to my professional pride. The drama of 
the Gameleh's Fate was prodaced this si 
with great success, and I think with cotisiderable 
moral effect. 
Those were jolly times in St. Louis! 



The Manager and the Planter. 

In the days I am now writing about, il 
customary for Southern managers tfl perfc 
journey once a year to "the North," for (he 
purpose of forming engagements with "stars,' 
and filling up the ranks of their stock companies, 
which yellow fever and the expiration of engage- 
ments had thinned. 

Dunng the stay of Mr. Caldwell at Cincinnati, 



The would-bi 



n inquiry at tlie of- 



> he V 



J, by 



actors of all grades, who were candidates for a 
Southern engagement. It happened ths 
wanted a man capable of taking the stage 
agement. 

By one of thoee strange coincidences that will 
sometimes occur (as if to help a feDow out i 
only a tolerahle story) a rioli planter irom 
vicinity of Natchez, Mississippi, put up at the 
same hotel with Manager Caldwell, and he bore 
the same name I This planter wanted to engage 
an overseer for his plantation, and be was to 
advertisement in the Cincinnati papers would 
soon draw from Kentucky (opposite) plenty of 
applications. 

The following notice appeared in the Evening 
Post: 

"An Overseer Wanted— hj the -nnderslgned. 
To a capable man, good wages will bo given. 
Apply personally, or by letter, at the City Hotel, 

to J. H, CiLBWBLL. " 



And the 



\ the Cincinnati Gazette : 



" TheaiTical yblice.—Tbe miderBigned will re- 
miun at the City Hotel, Cincinnati, until to-mor- 
row morning at l*n o'clock. Performers of ac- 
knowledged talent, who wish to engage for the 
Sonthem theatres, will please apply immediate- 
ly- J. H. Caldwhll." 

It is not my business to state the result of 
these nQtices farther than it relates to two indi- 
viduals. A Mr. Henderson, better known as 
" Old Henderson" (there are a great many of us 
called old now, alas !), had long cherished a de- 
sire to visit New Orleans professionally ; and a 
Mr. Jackson, of Newport, was anxious to en- 
gage as an overseer at the South. Both of these 
1 called at the City Hotel about the 
e for the purpose of making their ap- 
plications. 



fice of the hotel for Mr, Caldwell— he knew of 



I newspaper but the 
the manager's room, 
conducted to that of 



having 
"Post" — was shown t 
while Old Henderson w 
the Mississippi planter. 

If the reader wiU please take a seat in Man- 
ager Caldwell's private parlor, he will witness a 
specimen of equivoke that would not make u 
very bad scene in a farce. 

Overseer (entering). Is this Mr. Caldwell? 

Manager. The Same, sir. Be sealed. 

0. I come, sir, in consequence of your adver- 
the newspaper. 



M. Ah! 



yes ; your n 



0. Jackson, s 

M. A very good name for the South, sir. 
Where have you acted ? 

O. Mostly in the western part of Virginia — 
latterly in Kentucky. 

M. What is your line of business ? 

0. Line of business ? I have always man- 
aged the slaves, and made it a point to get all 
the work out of them I could. 

M. If you engage with me as acting manager 
— and I suppose that lo be your ana — I would 
advise you not to call my people slaves ; tbej' 
will certainly lake offense. 

0. Take offense ! Why, what would they ex- 
pect to be called but slaves ? 

M. I asaure you, sir, there are some who con- 
sider themselves, and are considered by others, 
gentlemen. 

0. Then, sir, perhaps your "gentlemen" 
would object to being whipped! 

M. Most undoubtedly they would. Is that 
your mode of carrying on business ? 

0. Where I have managed heretofore it has 
been impossible to get on without whipping, I 

JU". Well, sir, that mode might answer in the 
western part of Virginia, but it would not be 
prudent to try it at the South. 

O. Sir, if the business can he carried on with- 
it it, I shall have no objection ; but if I ei^age 
with you, and find any of your people obstinate, 
1 must insist on giving ihem thirty or forty each. 
How many hands do you work ? 

M. We have something like seventy people in 
the establishment, besides musicians. 

0. Pretty strong-handed. But what occasion 
have yon for musicians f 

M, I don't see how we could very well get on 
without them, sir. 

Well, sir, that is a matter which concerns 
you, and not me. How do yaa/eed jour people ? 

M. They generally board at hotels. 
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0. They do? Boardathotels? lUve music; 
and jou never whip? 

M. Never ; they wouldn't stand it, 

0, "What wages do joa propose ? 

M. Tliirty dollars per week ia the salary I 
paid my last atling manager. 

0. That would be satisfaetoiy to me. Of 
course, I Ehoold have a room at your house. 

M. (becoming a Utile fidgety). No, sir ; yon 

. would be obliged to funush your own boarding 

andlod^ng. 

0. My last employer boarded 
a horse to ride, and a servant to attend on me. 

M. (leiskinff to imng ike scene to a close). To 
be plain with you, Mr. Jacison, I donbt whether 
you would answtr my pncpose. Your method 
of enforcing authority by whipping would cause 
a rebellion at once. 

0. Very well ; if I don't suit yon, there's no 
more to he said. Good morning. 

M. Good morning w you, sir. 

[Exit JfKkson. 

While this scene was progressing in the man- 
ager's room, Old Henderson was pressing his suit 
with the planter in another part of the house. 

Actor. I have seen jour advertisement in the 
paper, Mr. Caldwell, and have eome to offer my 

Planter. Yoa wish lo engage to go South ? 
A. I do, sit ; and I have long wished lo do so. 
Ton have a large establishment, I am told. 
P. Tolerably extensive ; work a good many 



A. Yes ; I've been told yon have a large 

P. Pray, sir, what wages do yon expect ; and 
what would be your system of carrying on a 
tablishment like mine ? 

A, Would yon wish me to take charge of the 
acting department ? 

P. Most undonbtedjy ; I should wish you to 
oversee the whole concern ; my people woiJd be 
placed entirely under your direction. 

A. You don't say so ! I did not expect this ; 
but, if JOU think me worthy of such a trust, I 
shall do my best to give satisfaction. By the 
way, what is the price of boarding at your place? 

P. ludoedl don't know. If yon engage with 
me, yon will live in my house, of course. 

A. Sir, yoa are very polite, I'm sure. How 
many have you in your company ? 

P. About one hundred. 

A. A very large company, indeed. Many 

P. Oh, I believe there are several of our peo- 
ple who play the 5nn/o— I can't say exactly how 
many. Are you good at whippimj ? 



A. Whipping, sir 1 

P. Yes, whipping ; yon do not expect to get 
along without some whipping, I snppose ? 

A, Why, sir, I most say I have never seen 
that system pursued where I hare acted. 

P. What ! no whipping ! My dear sir, it is 
impossible W> carry on bosioess in our country 
without it, I assure yoa. 

A. And don't the people object lo be treated 
in that way ? 

P. Object! Bless you,no; they are used to 
it. Besides, it depends upon themselves whether 
they are whipped or not ; if they behave them- 
selves as good slaves ought, they need not tear 



A. Slaves 1 Do you call your people slaves, 
then? 

P. Assuredly. What else can they be called 7 

A. (sidling iomard the door). And if ihey 
don't act well, jou have them mkippedl 

P. Undoubtedly ; and if they continue obsti- 
nate, and are insensible to the benefits of kind 
treatment, and can not be reformed by severe 
punishment, I sell ihen. 

A. (at the door). Sir, I—I believe I must de- 
cline an engagement iu your establishment ; your 
" Rules and Regulations" are a d — hsh deal too 
strict for me, so I wish you good-morning. 

[Exit OM HeudersoB in a liwry. 

We next proceeded to Natchez, with the in- 
tention of making a fall season previously to 
opening the Camp Street Theatre in New Orleans. 
On our way down the river, my brother and my- 
self, with our vrives, together wilh a Mr. Cam- 
bridge and a Mr. Wilkie, were induced to stop 
and perform a few nights at Port Gibson, in 
the State of Mississippi, and a most pleasant and 
lively time we had of it, the theatre bwug crowd- 
ed every night we remained in that spirited little 
village. We opened with the Honbt Moon, 
and, not having a large stock of performers, we 
were obliged to adopt the doahliTig system. It 
thus fell to my lot lo enact the Mock Duke, Ro- 
hndo, Doctor Lampedo, and Ndgbbor Lopez ! 
It being our first appearance in the town, aud we 
all strangers to the play-going community, it was 
never suspected that each character announced 
in the bill had not a separate representative. 
My share of the characters in the comedy was 
announced thus : 

itodmito (a woman-hater) Mr. Smith. 

Jaeguai (the mock duke) Mr. So!. Smith. 

Dr. Lampedo Mr. 8. Smith. 

Lnps! Mr. S, F. Smith. 

It was remarked next day that " there ap- 
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peared to be a pretty smart chance of Smiths in 
the eompany" — which, indeed was a feet; there 
did appear to be a good many, every cbaracter 
but tH'O in the comedy having a Smith opposite 

When we had concloded onr season of four 
nights in Port Gibson, it waa found impossible to 
procure carriages to convey us to Natchez, so we 
had recoiii'se to a large road «-agon, drawn by six 
horses, which carried ihe company and baggage. 
Not bang desirous to make ranch of a parade in 
leaving the town (in such a conveyance), Pitts, 
the proprietor of the wagon, was requested to be 
ready a little before daylight, that we might 
quUtlg take our departure. Pitts was punctual, 
but he came dashing down the street with his six 
horses ri^cd out in loud-sounding sldgh-beUs ! 
On being remonstrated with, be intwcently an- 
swered that he didn't intend to charge ■asfor the. 
extras. After much persuasion he took off the 
bells, but doing this delayed onr departure until 
after simrise, and we were attended to the end 
of the town by quite a respectable number of the 
rising generation, all anxious to get a lost peep 
at the "show folk." At Washington, six miles 
from Natchei, we look the precaution to make a 
halt, and send honest Pitts ahead with our bag- 
gage, while we awaited the arrival of a couple of 
carriages which he was commissioned to send out 

At Natchez we found several new members 
of the company avraiting the opening of the tlie- 
alre ; among the rest, George Hemizen, H. 
Pearson, and Mr. and Mrs. Crooke (formerly 
Mrs. Entwistle). It was here I again met my 
old New York strolhng manager, Mr. H. A. Wil- 
liams, who was engaged by Mr. Caldwell as 
principal low comedian, to supply tlie phice of 
Mr, Russell. 

A theatrical Dentist. 

Most of the company had assembled nearly a 
week before the tfieatre opened. Time han^ng 
rather heavily on their hands, they set to amus- 
ing themselves as well as they could. There was 
a Mr. Tooley in the town, a justice of the peace, 
a member of the Church, and a violent oppocer- 
of the theatre. On the previous season he had 
connived at the escape of a negro thief merely 
because he committed the felony in the theatre, 
telling the sufferer (who was no other than my- 
self) that he was served rightly, and it was a pity 
he bad not lost every thing he possessed, so that 
he would thus be prevented following his criminal 
profession I Among the new engagements this 
a Mr. Carr, a kind of "rough-shod" vo- 



calist, a Cockney Jew, who could bellow out "Oft 
in the stilly Night" like a dap of thunder, and 
warble "Wlia'U be King but Charlie?" hke a 
bull. We learned that this vocalist had been a 
dealist, and he had communicated his intention 
of singing and drawing teeth in the Western me- 
tropolis on his arrival there — in short, he ex- 
pected to charm the lovers of harmony with his 
wocal powers, and line his pockets by the. exer- 
dse of his dental acquirements. These two per- 
sona were the ones chosen by the lovers of mirth 
as the dramatis personce for the joke which was 
to make the time pass lightly for at least a day. 
In due time Dr. Carr received the following 

" Natchez, November 28, ISH. 

" Sia, — For some years past our town has been 
visited by quackt, who have passed theraselvea 
off for dentists, imposing on the people and 
pocketing their money without rendering them 
any essential service. 

" My wifij has for a long time been in need of 
having a very difilenlt operation performed on 
her teeth and jaws, which I have been unwilling 
to employ any of (he numerous pretenders who 
have visited tills place to do, hoping that some 
sMIlfUl dentist would arrive with wliom she 
might be intrusted with safety. I have been 
told by a friend from Philadelphia that you 
stood very high in that city as a professor of 
dentistry, and the object of this note is to re- 
quest that you will &vor me with your company 
to dinner at half past one, bringing yonr instm- 
ments; and I assure yon I will make it worth 
your while to perform the operation required, 
as money is no object to me in comparison with 
Mrs. Tooley's comfort 

"Your having adopted the theatrical profes- 
sion is an additional Inducement for me to em- 
ploy you, as I am always glad to have It in my 
power to ientfit Biose engaged in it, considering 
it, Bs I do, the noblest profession on earth I 
Your complying witli this request may be feme- 
fioial to you in more waya than one. Be punc- 
tual at half past one, 

" Yours respectiWIy, J. TooLEt." 

When this letter was handed to Carr by a ne- 
gro boy ho was enraptured. Several of us hap- 
pened to be present ; he immediately excused 
himself to us, and, saying he had an appoint- 
ment, began to prepare for his visit. He had 
swallowed the bait, hook and all. A few min- 
utes before the time appointed, the performers 
(iy mere arcident) again happened to be strolling 
along the street which led to the justice's house. 
Punctual to hia time, Ur. Carr was seen bustling 
along, with a miniature chest of drawers under 
his arm, and dressed up in the finest manner. 
Every one asked him (o stop on some pretense 
or other. AH we could get out of him was that 
he " 'ad a werry hiraportant hafTair hon 'is 'ands, 
and he vas afraid of being too lat' 
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at the time appointed he knocked at the justJce's 
door. A servant inquired his business. ' ' Tell 
the squire that Dr. Carr yishes to see him." 
"The squire is just sitting down to dinner." 
"Yes, I know it; pleaee to delirer mj mes- 
sage." In a few minutes the servant returned, 
and asked him to walk in. The doctor accord- 
ingly stepped into tJie dining-room, bowing and 
scraping. After the usual salutations, the jus- 
tice inquiied his business. ' ' I'm Doctor Carr. " 
"Ah I Doctor Carr, how do jou do? Well, 
Doctor Carr, how can I serve jou?" "I am 
Doctor Carr, from Philadelphia, yon know." 
"Wdl, docl«r, to what am I indebted for this 
visit?" " Vy, yon know, I have come to see 
you; I've brought my hinstrumeuts. " "Brought 
your instruments?" "Yes — I belongs to the 
theatre, you know — I've brought my hinstru- 
ments. I'm going to dine with yoo, and then 
I'm going lo hoperate on your vife !" At these 
words the justice seized a chair, and, raising it 
over the poor doctor's head, excitumed, "You 
infernal play-aclor, if you don't instantly leave 
my house, 111 perform an operation on your 
liead!" As he was about to suit the action to 
tlie word, the docl«r, in otter surprise, made a 
precipitate retreat, roaring murder. At the street 
ddor his foot slipped, and he fell headlong down 
the sl«ps, his instruments flying in eveiy direc- 



On bting questioned in the evening about his 
" appointment," poor Carr, with an exceedingly 
chop-fallen countenanre, relied, " GenlJemen, 
that 'ere hinvitaiion, and the 'ole concern, was a 

The season at Natchez was short and unprof- 
itable, so we proceeded to New Orleans earlier 
than was intended. 



CHAPTER III. 
Mb. Booth was nominally onr stage-manager 
the early part of this season. His " eccentrici- 
ties" began to crop oat about this date, and in- 
terfered somewhat with the interests of the the- 
atre. Mr. George Holland made his debut, and 
a great hit, in the burletta of a Dat after ihe 
Fair, and Mrs. Knight played and sung a very 
successful engagement 

Tbe rival Vocalists. 

Mr. Still was for some years the principal 
singer in the Camp Street Theatre, New Or- 
leans. He had a very pretty ballad • «nging 
voice, and answered very well for the Captain 



Somemilles in forces and the singing heroes in 
melodrama. Mr. — I beg his pardon^ iocfor 
Carr was this season engaged, also, as a singer. 
He had a thundering voice, and what he lacked 
in musical skill he more thali made up in impu- 



The actors, with one accord, determined to set 
these vocalists by the ears. By retailing to each 
the pretended sayings cf the other, in a fev/ 
weeks they began to treat each other coldly, and 
presently they dropped all intercom^e. From 
the time they ceased to speak to or recognize 
each other, it took but a very short period to 
make them deadly toes, and many were the 
threats made on both sides. When we had got 
their jealousy and hatred excited lo a proper 
pitch, it was agreed that a regular "blow up" 
between the two should end the joke. It had 
been a part of the system to make them believe 
that there was a great excitement in the town 
about the talents of the two rivals. One night, 
having learned in the box-office that the farce of 
the Sprios oe Ladrel, or thg Rivai, Sot- 
DiEBs, was lo constitute a part of the entertain- 
ment for a holiday night, I went into the green- 
room, where the two vocal heroes were sitting, 
and addressed one of the principal performers 
thus, pretending not to see the two cuplains, as 
we called them; "This excitement about the 
two singers has grown to such an alarming ex- 
tent, that the manager has determined to have 
a ' trial of skill' between them, and the one who 
loses is to be discharged. " The vocalists pricked 
up their ears. Captain S. was incredulous at 
first, but C. was canght at once. "Veil, I'm 
ready any time ; / an't afraid to meet the gentle- 
man tliat vay, or any bother." He here cast a 
most killing look at his rival, who was Adonising 
before the large greenroom mirror, " What 
piece is selected for the occasion, and when is the 
trial to take place?" asked old Henderson, who 
was always in the fiijnt rank of jokers. "Tlie 
Rival Soldiers, I beliei'e, is the piece, and the 
8th of January is selected as the most appropri- 
ate day for the contest," answered I. Just at 
that moment, as if to confirm my story, the call- 
boy entered, and wafered up a cast of the very 
piece spoken of, with Mr. S. set down fijr tlie 
character of SiHc^iV, and Dr. C. for that ofZen- 
nox. This settled the matter in their minds ; 
there was no joke in it, Jor the manager never 
joked. The songs were selected, rehearsals gone 
through, and the glorious 8th arrived. The 
house was crammed, as it always was on that an> 
niversary, and the bets ran high among the act- 
ors as to the result of the trial of skill. 

Tor the purpose of clearing their voices, C. 
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provided a large orange, and S, had procured 
some mixture in a four-ounce phial. Tlie rais- 
cliievous acWrs contriyed to fill C. 's orange with 
sjijiff, and to subslitnte pepper vinegar, from an 
oyacer-stand, &r S. 'b mixture in Uie piiial. The 
moment arrived when their &te was to be de- 
cided by the impatient public. The two singers 
were looking askance at eacli other in the glRss, 
with no very fi'iendly eyes, when the call-boy 
bawled out at the door, ' ' Sinclair and Lennox 
— all (he act!" Away went the rival soldiers; 
but, before mounting the steps which led to the 
stage, each haal«tied W> his dressing-room to take 
a last "clearer" of his throat — a suck at the 
orange, and a portion of the pepper vinegar. 
They met at the steps which led to the stage. 
The rinegar and the snufF began to be tasted. 
" Vat the 'ell 'ave yon been putting into my hor- 
ange?" shouted the doctor. "What d — d stuff 
have jou been putting into my phial ? I'm poi- 
soned," replied S. "BjG — d! I'll vip you ven 
I come off the stage," continued C. Here the 
prompter's voice was heard exclaiming, " The 
stage 10 w aiting for Lennox and Sindaii. " Away 
they went, and met on the stage as friends, 
though their aide glances were any thing but 
amicable The cue for S.'s song was given to 
the orchestra, and, after clearing his throat as 
well Bi he conld, he began, interlining the words 
ot the poet with some expressions of his own, 

" Oh, my love is like tte red, reil rosB, 
TJiat Bweetly springe in June— 

[ Jiwl icaU liil I catch you ont, thafi all. 
My love la Hire Uie melody 
irit be d—d if I ()pn't % a caiu on j/our bad. 
That Bweetly playa in tune t 

LI bfUfcc fl'spcisoii. 
And I will love my boniile lass. 

IMy tbroai U aU raw. 
So deep ia love ami; 

[Ofi,iraM%-moiii*a! villata. 
That I will love Ihee still, my dear, 

Uam't efand it. 
Thongh all the seas gang dry. [I ahM choke. 
Thongh all the eeae goUB (Ity, my dear, 
Thongh all the aeae gang diy ; 

ICan't some tmegetmta jifoss qf tciUer T 
And I will love tliee etill, my dear, 

[/ am't sing the second verse. 
Though all the seaa gaog dry." 

Next came C.'s turn; the snuff began to make 
him disposed to vomit ; 

"March to the battle-fleld, 

irttfi3htyon,b}, G—d. 
The foe is now before ns ■ 

[f/ffA/ l«iili~rilbed-di/Tdim't. 
Bach heart Is freedonTa shield, 

[Confimnd the antif, I ebiM throvi it v-p. 

ILooh out, young man, ven te gets off Ms tiage. 

The woea and p^ns, lUgh I wy stomach. 

the galling chains. 

(IViwareeihan the poiaan you talk lOoat. 



That keep oar apirlla under, 
[f think a drop ofarmethmg pcuH 'elp inc. 
We will drain oar dearest vems, 

[Fmi biMdy raaad, you. 
To break oar bonds asunder. 

irit hreak your infernal 'ead. 
March to the battle-field," etc. 

Their side speecJiea to each other, while going 
on with their friendly diahgue, were equally 
amusing, hut the above is a fair specimen of the 
whole scene. When they came off the stage we 
all expected a regular set-to ; but, somehow or 
other, their anger died away as the effect of the 
snuff and vinegar ceased to be felt. The next 
morning they exchanged mutual pledges of their 
innocence in regard to the " 'oax," as the doctor 
termed it, became excellent friends for the re- 
mainder of the season, and sung in concert ever 
after. 

The company was divided about the middle 
of the season, and a part sent to Ifatches, under 
the direction of Mr. Booth, who exhibited many 
of liis "eccentricities" to the people of the Bluff 
City. 

Before the dose of this season, my brother and 
myself obtained leave to withdraw from the com- 
pany, for the purpose of organizing a email stroll- 
ing concern, intended to operate on the principal 
tovras of Mississippi and West Tennessee, com- 
mencing at Port Gibson, where our reajipear- 
anco was wannly greeted by the inhabitants. 
Alter performing at this village for a couple of 
weeks, we proceeded to the flonrishing town of 
Vicksburg, where a small theatre was erected by 
a Thespian society, and leased to ua. Here we 
acted for four weeks with unvaried success, and, 
after returning for a week or two 10 our starting- 
point (Port Gibson), where we played with but 
moderate success, we proceeded to Memphis, then 
a very small river town at the mouth of Wolf 
Creek, in West Tennessee. Here we performed 
in a room, fitted up for the occasion, inihehoBse 
of Mr. Young, next to his large warehouse, then 
on the banks of the river. Old Mississippi has 
since moved away about a quarter of a mile, and 
Uncle Sam's Navy Yard now occupies the ground 
where the Father of Waters formerly traced his 
channel. Memphis, in 1829, contained about 
six hundred inhabitants, and was considered a 
''thriving place." Look at it now! 

Our operations were commenced in Memphis 
on the 23d of May, 1829, and we performed eight 
nights, closing on the 3d of June, the total re- 
ceipts being |319 !— an average of less than $40 
per night. 

On leaving this city our ' 'jaumof-uiori^' com- 
menced in reality. The conveyances to be ob- 
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tailed at this early date were any ihing but ele- 1 
gant. Common road wagons, drawn by from | 
four to sis horses each, bore this small band of 
Thespians through tbe "Western Dislricl,"if 
not in yerj great style, certainly in great safety, 
and at an extremely moderate pace. Our first 
stopping-place was Somen-ille, where the inhab- 
itanis insisted on our giring an entertainment, 
which was atlended by the whole village, the re- 
p m vm ing to $39. We gave them the 
D FTER HE Wedding, and a Tarielj of 
ag and dancing, tBithoat scenerg, and with a 
err mall pply of Ughts, Bolivar was our 
n Bt n, and here a room was very nicely 
fi d up f ur performances, which were fully 
a nd d, nsidering the size of the village. 
The people seemed to come out of the moods; 
but they gathered e*-ery night in snch numbers 
that in a week and a half tlie receipts amounted 
to |3i9, which was an average of nearly $37 
per night. 

The Landlord's Disappointment. 

Some business detaining me at Bolivar, I sent 
the company aliead, and followed the next day 
in the stage. I arrived at about twelve o'clock 
at night at the small village of Middlelon — I 
won't be certain that it is the name of the placi 
but it will do for the purposes of this sketch- 
and found considerable of a crowd awaiting the 
arrival of the stage. The landlord 
light IS, and I noticed that he stuck the lantern 
iiterally into the lace of each passenger, appar- 
ently with the intention of becoming acquainted 
hy a short cut with his new guest) 
last to alight. The landlord handec 
a very slight examination of my features, and 
then, poking the lantern into the coach, clamber- 
ed up the steps to take a particularly good vien 
of the inside. He was evidently looking/or somf 
one. After a hasty examination he returned tc 
the sidewalk, ■where the passengers were waiting 
to be shown into the house, and took another 
view of each passenger's featm'es with the help 
of the lantern, which he moved aboat » 
throw the light upon our several faces in 

"Why, he is not Aere/" exclaimed the worthy 
landlord, ttuning to his neighbor 
rounding our party, " The h-11 
ed a carroty-headed fellow in 1 
who was smoking a pipe an inch and a half long. 
" Then you've kept us np till the middle of the 
night for nothing, "he exclaimed. " Look at the 
way-biil,"suggesled.T, slim, pale-faced youth, who 
might be a clerk in the post-ofBce. "Ay, look; 
the way-bill," confirmingly advised the crowd. 



The landlord hereupon look out of his vest 
pocket a pair ot greasy spectacles, and with the 
id of his lantern hegan to scan the way-hill, 
which the pale faced ■\outh had bi this time 
brought lion n from under the driver s seat. 

There s his name — yes, there's the old vil- 
lain's name; but where is hef" This last in- 
quiry was addressed by the landlord to the pas- 
sengers, while his little gray eyes peered over the 
green spectacles, the eyes and spectacles together 
as-suming the appearance of tto italic interroga- 
points reversed. As I was standing nearest 
him, I ventured to ask who was expected — what 

old villain" was refen-ed to, whose non-arrivid 
seemed to cause such disappointment? "Whof" 
sharply replied the landlord — "Who was ex- 
pected? WTiy, the oMfeUoiB himself— th.'i old 
chap that has been cutting snch a swarth at Bol- 
ivar. There's his name on the way-hill. Curse 
his old picture, here have I and my neighbors 
been waiting since eight o'clock to get a peep at 
the old fellow. His company went through here 
yesterday, and they said he would be along to- 
night! How is it?" Not wishing to be annoyed 
by the old gentleman's atlenlions, and not being 
in a mood to imdergo the gaze of the smoking 
and tobacco-chewiug crowd, I asked him to name 
the individual ho was speaking of. "The iadi- 
vidual! yes, he is an individual, certainly, though 
they tell me he can take any shape he pleases, 
and that he is one person lo-day and anotlier to- 
morrow, assuming as many characters as suits 
him ; and he makes people pay for seeing him 
perfi>rm his tricks. Some people say he is as 

"But 10*0 is it f" 

"Why, who should it be but Old Sol? 
There's his name on the way-bill— how is it that 

" I believe I can explmn this matter," I an- 
swered. "The old gentleman you mention did 
intend to come on in the coach this very night ; 
but he is a changeable sort of a fellow, as I know. 
You are aware lliere are other routes to Jackson. 
At all events, ifinding the seat vacant, / took it, 
and am here in his stead." 

"Well, stranger," said the old man, moving 
toward the supper-room, "I don't ivish you any 
harm, and I don't wish to be uncivil to any gen- 
tleman ; hut 1 wish you had taken t'otlier route 
instead of Old Seventy-six. Confound all such 
don'l-know-thdr-own-mind sort of fellows, I 
say!"andhe led us into the supper-room. After 
discussing our midnight meal, I asked our mut- 
tering landlord where I was to sleep. (We had 
fom' hours' rest here, and the coach was to move 
on agUD at daylight.) He took ttp Ms eveclast- 
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ing lantern and led the way to the best roum n 
the house. "Here," said he, light g a candle 
and setting it on the table, " yoci can sleep he e 
This room was intended for the old sinner we 
have all been wailing to see. Ill never prepare 
another room for the old ragamuffin — never I" 
and away went my worthy host and his lantern. 
The last I heard, as he groped along the passage, 
was, "Curse me if ther» is but one other man 
on earth I would have staid up for, asd that's 



Jacison was our next town, and here, for the 
first and last time, we performed in a log theatre. 
A tax was required to be paid for the privilege 
of pertbrming in this village ; but llie mnnicipal 
government promptly met and repealed the ordi- 
nance which classed the drama with shows and 
rope-dancing exhibitions. All honor to IJiem 
for it. Their example might be followed, with- 
out discredit, by the corporations of older and 
larger cities. Our recwpts in twelve nights 
amounted lo $480— about f 40 per night. 

The citizen of whom we rented the log build- 



ng whi h we emp ranly converted nto a tem- 
ple of The p bore he nan e of Cloud. Caleb 
Qw H ould ha e bee a nore app opriale ap- 
pellation tor this gentleman, for his occupations 
were as various as the individual so named, if 
not "more so." He was town constable, clerk 
of the market, auctioneer, nuisance-master, paints 
er (sign and ornamental), carpentei', joiner, ne- 
gro-whipper, tyler of a masonic lodge, sexton, 
hair-cutter, shaver (of bank-notes and chins), 
grocer, whitewasher, proprietor of the theatre, 
ganger of spirituous Uquors, baker, and deputy 
sheriff! 

A Mr. Rudicel was not far behind his neighbor 
Cbud in the number of his callings. He was a 
deaZer in dry goods and groceries, saddle ajid 
harness maker (all at different stores), tanner and 
currier, trunk mann&cturer, tinner, butcher, boot 
and shoe maker, brewer, carpenter, justice of the 
peace, member of the town council, aud had a 
monkey to show I 

In the town of Florence, Alabama, which was 
our next place of slopping, we played in the gar- 
ret of the principal hotel (the largest room in the 
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place), but witli poor success, our total receipta 

in Eeven nights amounting to but $251. 

At Tuscumbia we fared still worse, receiving 
only $150 for six eights' performances. 

Our "joumej-work" was suspended for one 
month s,t Huntsville, wbere vte played eighteen 
nights in the beautiful little theatre which graces 
that city, to but a trifle over an average of $50 
per night. We performed only four nights in 
the week ; but I find by a memorandum made 
at the time that there was "preaching every 
n%ht." The preacbers carried tho day— and the 
night too, and we were very glad to escape from 
Huntsville without a serious pecuniary loss. Yet 
our performances were not without their moral 
effect, though the preachers endeavored to make 
their hearers beheve that all who visited the thea- 
tre would certainly be eternally roasted in the 
hottest sort of fires, the heat of which were to 
be intensifled by liberal supplies of brimstone ! 
During the performance of that most thrilling 
drama, the Gambler's Fate, where Albert Ger- 
niaine and hie femily are represented in a state 
of actual stairvation, a country gentleman in one 
of the side boxes suddenly cose up ; "I can not 
stand this," said he, in 'a voice loud enough to be 
heard all over the house. " Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose we make up something for this woman." 
He was here admonished by certain "hushes," 
" set-downs," and " orders, " that his proposition 
did not meet with mucii favor ; on the conimiy, 
it was recraved with considerable laughter, while 
Bi whispered intimation came to his ear from a 
Mend at his elbow that the distress of the fam- 
ily was all sham! " Gentlemen," continued the 
charitftbie country auditor, " you may 'hush' and 
' order' as much as you please ; for my part, 
don't see any thing to langh at ; you see tl 
woman hasn't any thing to eat ; and that poor 
little child of hers seems almost famished: now 
I wouldn't give the rascal, her husband, the first 
red cent ; he doesn't deserve any pity ; but really 
tie woman hasn't deserved this distress ; she 
has followed her husband through all his i 
derings, and left her friends, where she was < 
fbrtable, to follow this scamp. Gentlemen, 
may langh, but here goes my V!" And, 
enough, he threw a pocket-book. "There, my 
good woman — Mrs. Germaine, or whatever your 
name may be, take that I Send for something tc 
eat, and make yourself comfortable ; but let m( 
advise you not to let your husband know any 
thing about it, or hell lose it at the first faro, 
bank he meets nith, as sure as h — II ! and now,' 
continued the philanthropist, settling himself in 
his seat, " now go on with the play." 

My brother Lemuel and his wife withdrew 



from the company at the close of the season 
here, and went to Cincinnati, where he started a 
little "journey-work" on his own hook, progress- 
B far as Pittsburg, where he disbanded his 
forces the following spring without making a for- 

For myself and family, with the traveling band 
ofstrollingdramatists,we pursued our way south- 
wardly, and in due time brought up at the seat 
i-emroent, Tuscaloosa, vrhere we played, with 
slight interruptions, from the 9th of September 
until the 8th of January, to houses which barely 
paid expenses, without giving a dollar to the 
manager by way of profit. 

Alarm of Fire in a Theatre. 

The cry of " Fire !" in a theatre is a most 
alarming sound. It is alarming any where, but 
in a ikeatre particidarly so. Ever since the burn- 
ing of the Richmond Theatre, whereby a great 
number of persons perished, the least alarm of 
any kind among a large assemblage is attributed 
to Jire, and a rush is sure to be naade for the 
doors, the " Richmond fire" being uppermost iu 
the minds of all. 

Among the expedients resorted to during the 
somewhat protracted season at the seat of gijv- 
emraent of Alabama, while awaiting the assem- 
bhng of the Legislature, to draw audiences to 
oiu' little theatre, was the production of the pan- 
tomime of Don Juan, or The Libertine De- 
STHOTED, with all the "accessories" of sn^es 
spitting ilames, fiends with torches, red fire and 
blue blazes in the last scene, which was repre- 
sented in the bills of the day to be no other than 
the INFERNAL REGIONS, luto which the amorous 
Don was to be cast without benefit of clergy 1 

This was ali very well "in the bills |" and the 
boys about lovra were curious to know what sort 
of a^iice it was they had heard so much about, 
but never yet gotten ^ glimpse of. They ran 
home to their daddies and mammies, and told 
them all about the "great preparations" going on 
at the theatre— their daddies and atammies leld 
their neighbors — and by the middle of the after- 
noon it was pretty generally known about town 
that ' ' II— 11" was to be played at the theatre 
that night. The consequence was — a very fidl 
house. 

Every thing went well until the " last scene of 
all." Don Juan clambered into upper windows 
(six ffeet high) ; committed divers miu'ders ; 
escaped in a ship ; was cast ashore ; had a 
dance with the peasantry; was invited to sup 
with a spectre on horseback ; did tlie honors of 
the table with great propriety, and accepted in 
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ip with Che marble stat- 
ue in a grave-yard. Scaranumck, the Don's at- 
tendant, had his fun Coo ; and what with riding 
on the ba<:k of a dolphin, dancing wiih fisher- 
men's wives, and eating maccaroni, he had rather 

"Every body for the last scene!" was called 
ont in the greenroom ; the fiends sprang to their 
places, the snakes were wriggled into iheir situ- 
ations behind each wing, the pots of red and 
bine fire were manned, and a brilliant ending of 
the pantomime was anticipated, when snddenly 
an alarm of fire was heard in the front of the 
house 1 Confusion followed, of conrse; the au- 
ditors tumbled over each olher, all poshmg for 
the opening, and I am happy to say that all bat 
one got safely out. 1 will tell you presently 
about that one ; but first it is proper to explain 
the cauEe of the alnrm, for Ibis time it had a 
cause, which was nothing more nor less than the 
burning of one of Ike wood viings, the fire having 
communicated from one of the pots of blue fire, 
the ingredients of which had not been properly 
apportioned. On the instant of the alarm the 
curtain had been lowered, and in less than a min- 
ute the burning wing had been torn down and 
the fire extinguished, not, however, until the can- 
vass had been burnt from the frame. In the hol^ 
test of the rumpus, a man named Somerville out 
his way throogh the curtain, and in endeavoring 
to stamp out the burning piece of scenery, the 
pot of blue fire being unseen by him, he put Ms 
foot in it, and the lower part of his leg was very 
badly burned. He was confined to his room for 
several weeks. 

Next day after the fire — or the ahrm of fire — 
the town rung with an account of the danger en- 
countered by the audience the night previous. 
The whole affair was greatly exaggerated. It 
was said that, in an attempt to represent the 
" infernal regions" on the stage, the scenery had 
caught fire, the whole theatre only escaping ul^ 
ter destruction by the intrepid daring of young 
Somerville, who had barely escaped with his life. 
The bigoted portion of the Tuscaloosans seized 
upon the, circumstance, and held it up as a warn- 
ing to all play-goers, and, shaking their heads 
ominously, said they knew all along that no good 
could possibly come from encouraging profane 
alage-j^ys in a Clmstian community. The tide 
of public senthnent was fiist setting in against 
otu' poor little theatre, and I felt it was incum- 
bent on me to do something to stem it. My 
plan was soon laid and immediately executed, 

I must hete state that, the instant the fire had 
been extinguished and the house cleared of the 
alarmed public, I called the scene-paJnler, and 



told him I would give him a week's salaiy if he 
would produce a wood wing the next morning 
exactly similar to the one burned. This he un- 
dertook to do, and accomplished. 

During the afternoon of the next day " 1 mix- 
ed with the people," and ascertained that all 
were fearful of witnessing a repetition of Don 
Juan ; indeed, it seemed to bo a pretty well un- 
derstood thing that no audience could be collects 
ed together in that builtling again I What was 
to be done ? The new theatre at Montgomery 
(my next stand) was not yet finished, nor would 
it be in less than four or five weeks. 

My plan was this : I must convince the peo- 
ph3 that there had Seen no fire — that what they 

Collecting together a committee of respectable 
citizens, we all took a drink and proceeded to 
the theatre. " Gentlemen, " said I, after seating 
them on the front bench, "it has been reported, 
much to tlie injury of my interests and the inter- 
ests of Che drama, that there was afire here last 
night. My object in asking you hither is to dis- 
abuse you, and, through you, the public of Tus- 
ealoosa on this subject. " Here one of the cutest 
of the committee observed, " Come, Smith, that 
won't exactly do ; I was here myself, and there 
certainly mas a fire — something of a fire ; for, be- 
fore the cartain was lowered, 1 saw one of them 
wings, I think you call tiem, all in a bright 

"My worthy iriend,"I replied, "I don't in 
the least doubt you think you saw it in a bright 
flame, as you say ; but my object is to convince 
you that you labored under an optical illusion," 

" Optical h~ll and d — n \" excWmed rather 
hastily the aforesaid speaker ; "I tell you I saw 
with my own eyes that scenery which stood down 
there at your lefi; bU in a blaae." 

"Excuse me, my dear sir," calmly replied I; 
"yoQ think you saw it ; but I'E convince yon in 
one moment of yovu' error." 

Here I called the carpenter, and asked him to 
place the firgt wood wing in its appropriate 
groove. This he did almost instantly. 

"There, gentlemen,"! said, pointing to the 
newly-painted piece of scenery trinmphanlly, ' ' I 
beheve you will recognize that ; you have seen it 
often enough." 

A close esaminaCion now took place, the re- 
sult of which was tlio firm behef that it was the 
same wing they had supposed to be destroyed by 
fire. The committee of citizens unanimously 
agreed that the imitation of fire the night pre- 
vious had been most perfecC, and gave me a cer- 
tificate, which I published in an extra poster, 
that they bad investigated the whole subject, and 
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bad come to tbe conclusion that there hud been 
a falsi: alaru of Rre in tlie theatre, and that 
there was no danger whatever in visiting that ad- 
mirably conducted estabhshment. Don Juan 
had a "ran," and was the most successful piece 
of the season — the kst scene being partdcnlarly 
applauded for its truthful representation of the 
infernal regions. 

But poor Somerville — where was he all this 
time ? He had heard of the reports about town 
(hat the lire was all a sham, hut he was confined 
to his room from the effects of this sham lire. 
One day he came hmping to the theatre : 

"Looli here, old fellow!" said he, "what is all 
this they've been telling me about your sham 
fires ? Do you mean to say that this burn I've 
got on my leg was inflicted by sham Are ?" 

"My dear sir," I replied, gravely,"! don't 
know hoBi you got your hurt ; I remember see- 
ing jou in here during the alarm, and, if yon got 
injured in your efforts to extinguish what you 
supposed to be the flames, I regret it exceeding- 

ij." 

"Bat," expostnlalcd Somerville, "do you 
mean to say tJiat one of your wings was not in 
a bright blaae ?" 

"1 mean to say," replied I, "that one of the 
wings might have appeared to be burning, but 
there is the wing to speak for itself," I contin- 
ued, pointing it out. 

It was a somewhat remarkable wing. It stood 
front of all the rest, and was therefore familiar to 
the view of the audience. It was, moreover, of 
a pacaliar kind, being composed principally of the 
body of a large tree, with a dead limb on one 
side and a tremendous knot-hole on the other. 
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Somerville took a good look nt the renovated 
wing — went around it, viewed it in every light — 
fill of it, and at last, being apparently perfectly 
satisfied, observed, as he limped away, 

" Weil, 111 be d— d if tliat Sre wasn't the best 



CHAPTER IV. 
Previous to this time I had made a contract 
with Mr. Caldwell to lease from him the Natchez 
Theatre for a spring season, and it was now time 
U} wend my way to open that estabhshment, in 
order to "catch the stars" as they passed up 
fVom New Orleans to the cities of the Western 
country ; but receiving from Montgomery a warm 
invitation to visit that town, and occupy for a 
limited period a beautiful new theatre just erect- 



ed by a Thespian society, instead of taking a 
boat for Mobile on our way (o Natchez (through 
New Orleans), «-e once more betook ourselves to 
the large road wagons, and in fi*-e days foimd 
ourselyra, "bag and baggage," at the place which 
is now the seat of government of Alabama. 

Here I became acquainted ivifli John H. Thor- 
ington, a lawyer of great proctice, who posse-ssed 
all (he qqalities requisite to constitute a good 
man. He is no longer living to read my praises, 
but it affords me a melancholy pleasure to record 
his unvarying kindness to me and mine. As 
mayor or intendant of the town, some years aft- 
erward, betook a decided stand against the^nm- 
blers who congregated in Montgomery in great 
force, and he was persecuted by them In various 
ways, milil he concluded to leave the place and 
remove to the Western country. In Iowa he 
was afaicted with a disease consequent npon the 
severe elimaie, which settled info his limbs, caus- 
ing paralysis, and threatening his life. In hopes 
of relief, he was taken to New Orleans, and placed 
as ft boarder in the Charity Hospital, where he 
ended his days. I was with him while he was 
lying on his death-bed, and afforded him at least 
the satisfaction of knowing he had a friend near 
him. Poor Thorington ! He conld not sptat 
his thanks ; but the pressure of his hand, even 
after he had lost the ability to raise his arm, tutd 
me that his stout Irish heart retained its warmth 
to the last pulsation. 

There were other warm and true friends that 
I made in Montgomery— Geoi^ Whitman lor 
one. At the time I write of, Mr. Whitman was 
one of the first merchants of the place, and own- 
ed real estate sufScient to make him a million- 
aire, which he would undoubtedly be at this mo- 
ment — if he had held ojt to if. 

The currency in circulation here was made up 
of all sorts of what was termedybrcipn paper — 
inastli/ counterfeit. The first night of the sea- 
son, Mr. George Whitman went into the box-of- 
fice with me to assist in selling tickets, as I was 
quite ignorant about what money I could safely 
take. A gentleman, viiih his wife on his arm, 
asked for two tickets, and handed in a five-dollar 
bill, which I instantly returned, pronouncing it to 
be counterfeit. The gentleman flew into a ter- 
rible passion, and insisted on my handmg him 
the tickets and three dollars in change. ' ' My 
dear sir, I tell you the note is counterfeit," 
" Well, sir, and sappose il it; what difference 
does that make? A proltv fellow i/ou are, to 
eome here and attempt to regvdate our currency ! 
Come, give me my tickets ; don't keep me wail- 
ing ; don't yon see I've got a lady on my arm ?'' 
My friend Whitman here interfered, and said, in 
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a loTf voice, " You had better take it ; it is about 
as good as any." "What!" remonstrated I, 
" take counterfeit money ?" "Yes; we all take 
it here," replied George. Well, thinks I, if tSey 
all take it here, I am safe enough. So, without 
more objection, I banded the geulleman his two 
tickets and Ihree silver dollars I happened to 
have in my pocket, and the alFair ended for that 
night. Next day I had occasion to purchase 
some small articles at a store, and I went direct- 
ly to my friend Whitman's. Selecting what I 
wanted, which amounted to a few shillings, I 
handed tiie clerk the identical V received from 
the gentleman the night previous. The clerk 
looked at the hill, aud immediately discovered it 
was a bad one. He was in the act of returning 
it to rae, when Mr. Whitman, who was mounted 
on a step-ladder showing some goods, tamed his 
iiead, and, nodding to me, said to the clerk, 
' ' All right ; Jake it ; " which command was in- 
siantlj' obeyed, and four dollars and some cents 
handed to me by the clerk. 

The Montgomery Theatre opened, in an nn- 
ilnished slate, the latter part of Jannnry, 1830. 
The attendance was good for two weeks, which 
waa the limit of Our stay, in consequence of my 
t Natchez. Madame Feron, the 
;er, performed with ns two nights, and 
as we were without a regular orchestra, various 
means were resorted to for an accompaniment to 
her songs. A piano-forte was introduced upon 
the stage, and she accompanied herself in some 
pieces — in others she pressed me into the service. 
Thus, in the farce entitled Of Age to-mohrow, 
the dialogue was necessarily changed a little from 
the original text : 

Maria. Ihad a lover once. 

Sanm. A lover ? Twenty, I dare say. 

Maria. But he deserted me. 

Baron. Deserted jou? Impossible, What 
had he to say for himself? 

Maria, ffe said nothing ; bnt [if you'll ham the 
kiadnesa to seat yoarsdf at that jAano, and give me 
an aewmpanimeni] I'll tell you what I sajd to 



Salting the action to the word, the 
dating Bar/m Willingkwst (personated by the 
writer hereof} sealed himself at the piano, and 
the beautiful song, "As I hang on your bosom," 
was gloriously breathed forth by the great prima 
donna ofEuropean Opera, in a theatre aurroand- 
ed by uncut trees, and occupied by an audience 
whose appreciation was as warm as that of the 
dilettanti of Italy. In the farce of No Song no 
Suffer, to account for the presence, in Former 
Crop's house, of so rich an article of funutnre as 
a, piano-forte, Crop was constrained to say that a 
rich neighbor had stored it there until he could 



get bis new house ready for its reception. Thus 
aocouoting for the instrtiment being there, it was 
an easy matter to ask Margaretta to play tipon 
it I then a sonjwas asked for, and after that an- 
other, and so on. Hadame Feron entered into 
the spirit of the scene, and seemed to enjoy her- 
self very much, imparting her good humor to all 
around, both before and behind the curtain. Mr. 
Maddox, since manager of the Princess's Thea- 
tre, London, accompanied Madame Feron as her 
man of business. From Montgomery she pro- 
ceeded to New Orleans, where she had an en- 
gagement. 

In two weeks we received in Montgomery the 
sum of $883, out of which I paid Madame Feron 
tlOI for her two nights' acting and singing. 

At the moment of departure from this village 
I had a pleasant interview with Mr. Thomas S. 
Hamblin, who was returning from a Southern 



We proceeded next to Selma, a very small vil- 
lage on the Alabama Kiver, where we performed 
nine nights in a ballroom fitted up for the pur- 
pose, to recapts of exactly $70 per night. The 
number of inhabitants did not exceed 400, white, 
black, and children. Those who visited the thea- 
tre visited it enery lught. The sheriff, being one 
day compelled to leave town on business, came 
and left his doSar at the bar of the hotel where 
we perfbrmed ! 

Arrived at Mobile, I was strangly urged to re- 
main there and open the theatre, a shell of a 
place in St, Francis Street, which was ofiered to 
me by those who represented the interests of the 
owner ; but, considering myself hound to open 
the Natchea Theatre, I pushed on lo that city. 

The Natchez Theatre opened under my man- 
agement on the 10th of March, 1830, with the 
following company ■ — Messrs. H. A. Williams, 
Crooke, Kidd, Campion, Marks, Myers, Tatem, 
Cole, Anderson, Perry, So], Smith ; Mesdaraes 
Smith, Crooke, Honey, Prescott, Graham, and 
Voss — which was afterward augmented by the 
arrival of my brother, Lemuel Smith, on his re- 
turn from his unsuccessful traveling expedition 
to Pittsburg and other Ohio Biver towns, where 
he experienced the usual vicissitudes which al- 
most invariably attend " schemes" of that kind. 

Having at this time accnmulated a sufficient 
sum (about $1100) to pay all my debts in &«- 
cisnati, with interest, I was veiy anxious to pro- 
ceed thither, and accomplish the object of my 
seven years' toil. But I soon foand that my 
hard earnings were likely to be swept away by a 
faihng season of a few weeks in Natchez. I now 
became sensible of the folly of learing my "jout- 
ney-work," hard as it was, fi* the lusury of the 
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"regular theatre." At the close of the first 
week, the receipts fell #150 short of the expendi- 
tures, and it wss very evident tJiat there was no 
likelihood of an improvement in the business. In 
this emergency I ventured upon a bold plan to 
Bare myself from loss. It was this ; I divided 
my tbrces, placing my old New York manager, 
H. A. Williams, iu command of a detachment 
for Port Gibson, where they opened the IheaMe, 
and continued to perform three nights in the 
week for nearly five weeks, at the same time that 
the Natchez concern was in operation four nights 
in the week ! Even this bold maniEuyre came 
near failing to accomphsh the object I had in 
view, the receipts falling lor below my anticipa- 
tions in the then thriving \TllBge of Port Gibson. 
At the end of the first week's trial there, the fol- 
lowing letter from my lieutenant general was re- 
ceived; 

" Port Qn>son, March — , 1S30. 
"Mt Soteheiqn, — This expedition must be a 
feilure Tinicse I have re- enforcements. 1 have 
only eqiieezed out of the Glbsonians tl03 in three 
trials, which, after paying for transportation and 
fitting up the house, gives but about 450 with 
which to liquidate a salary list of $300 and up- 
ward, to say nothing of rent and printers' bills. 
Might I suggest, mighty sovereign, the kind of 
force best calculated to retrieve our lost ground 
here, I should say, come and act todrs 
'The king's name is a tower of strength,' and if 
you will authorize me to announce you for Wei" 
nesday, as Captain Cojip, I promise you a rich r 
turn from the treasury. 

" Totlr fiiithful subject, H. A. Williamb, 
"6en.<)f^})ii)mtm,orFmi')rn Hope. 

The following was my reply : 

" Theatre, Natches, Sundaj', March — , 183». 

" Gen. WnjjAMS,— I'll try it, Wedneeday- 
Captain Cupp. 

" Tours truly, Sol. Smith." 

The journey of fifty miles was easily perfom 
ed on horseback, and the result was highly sati: 
factory, the treasurer's return being for that sii 
gle night $166— four dollars more than the ei 
tire receipts of the previous week ! My recep- 
tion was enthusiastic in the extreme ; and being 
called before the curtain at the close of the 
edj of Chaeles It., I promised a second vi 

Retoming to Halchea the next day, and a 
in play and afterpiece at night, the IViday n 
ing found me stiff and nearly done lip ; neverthe- 
less, I pushed on lo the fulfillment of the promise 
made to my friends at Port Gibson, and perform- 
ed De^k on Friday night to a house rising f 100. 
Acted again at Natchez on Sanirday night ; and 
finding by the meagre receipts at Port Gibson on 
the same night (less than $20!) that my peribrm- 
ing the journey every day between our two towns 
would probably save me from loss on the season. 



I resolved to encounter the fatigue, and made 
arrangements for a relay of horses, by which 
s I could perform the journey in five hoars. 
This feat I actually accompfished — traveling fifty 
miles eveiy day in the week except Snndays, 
icting every night for nearly a month ! It 
almost Idlled me, and I feel the effects of such 
exertions to this day. But my object was gain- 
ed ; my profits at Port Gibson equaled my loss- 
es at Natchez, and I was enabled to carry out 
my long-cherished wish to pat my debts. 

It may be interesting to some of the hard- 
working ' ' stock" of the St, Charles, who consid- 
er it something of a hardship to rise in the morn- 
ing in time to attend a 10 o'clock rehearsal, and 
who can scarcely accomphsh the labor of study- 
ing a new part once in a week, to leam how I 
managed to get through the labor above men- 
tioned. Premising that the roads in those days 
were somewhat mvddg and deep, I give a short 
Mdractfrom my JimmaL 
Wednei^, Rose at break of day. Horse at 
the door. Swallowed a cup of coffee while the 
boy ,wa8 tying on leggins. Reached Washington 
at 8. Changed horses at S — again at 10 — and at 
n. At 18 arrived at Port Gibson. Attended re- 
hearsal — settled busin ess with stage manager. 
Dined at 4, Laid down and endeavored to sleep 
at 5, Up again at 6, Rubbed down and washed 
by Jim (a negro hoy). Dressed at 7. Acted the 
Three Singles and S^ia^. To bed at llj. 

Thm-tday. Rose and breakfasted at 0. At 10 
attended rehearsal for the pieces of next day. 
At 1, leggins tied on, and braved the mnd for a 
fifty miles' ride. Rain fallmg all the way. Ar- 
rived at Natchez at half past 6. Rubbed down 
and took supper. Acted Eiekid Homeignm and 
IMph to a poor house. To bed (sljff as steel- 
yards) at 13. 

Friday. Cast pieces — counted tickets — at- 
tended reheai-sal until 1 P.M. To horse again 
for Port Gibson— arrived at 7. No time to eat 
dinner or supper ! Acted In. the Maqpih and 
Maid, and No Song no Strppfia, in which latter 
piece I managed to get a few mouthflils of cold 
roasted mutton and some dry bread, they being 
the first food tasted this day! etc., etc, etc., etc. 
But T paid hy debts ! 



CHAPTER V. 
The season over, and all matters settled up 
with the company, who proposed to visit some 
of the Louisiana towns, enlisting, for the time 
being, under the banner of my brother Lemuel, 
I left Natche); with a light heart, and |1200 in 
my pocket, for Cincinnati, taking Vicksburg in 
my way, where we performed (my wife and self) 
with Manager Jackson for one third of the night- 
ly receipts, clearing $175 in three nights. 
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Arrived at Cincinnati, the manager of the Co- 
lumbia Street Theatre oHered me an engage- 
ment for a few nights, which I accepted, and 
played Mawworm for my benefit. This engage- 
ment was not remnneralive either to the man- 
ager or mpelf, the benefit night being the only 
one which yielded a profit. 

A enmmer's rest placed me on my legs again, 
and with the coming of the fiill season of the 
year came the desire to resume the duties of my 
arduous profession. Prerious to going South we 
accepted an offer from Mr. Parsone, acting man- 
ager for Mr. Drake, to perform twenty nights in 
Lonbville, recwving for our services the sum of 
f 220. Mr. T. D. Rice was a member of the 
company here, and ivas busily engaged in com- 
posing and arranging his Jiia Orow songs, which 
afterward raised him l« the topmost wave of 
popularity, both in this country and England. 
Charles B. Parsons, the acting manager, Kiok 
upon himself the leading characters in tragedy, 
and played Hamkt, Bmtns, Virginiws, and Bol- 
Af, and pale- fei^- hating aboriginal characters, 
"written expressly for him," much to his own 
satis&ction and that of the public. I have since 
heard him give copious extracts from the speech- 
es of Humkt in (A«/iii^it,withont, however, hav- 
ing (he candor to acknowledge the name of the 
poet whose words he was transplanting into his 
sermons. As a Methodist preacher, Mr. Par- 
sons succeeds better than he did on the stage — 
at least I think so ; and, what's more and better, 
I believe him to be a sincere Christian. 

Miss Eliza Pet rie, danghter of the Mrs. Petrie 
who had traveled with me through Tennessee 
and Alabama as actress of the old women of the 
drama, was the young girl of the Louisville com- 
pany. She possessed a good voice for singing, 
and was beginning to become popular with Ihe 
public. Mrs. Rowe was the "old woman," and 
her husband performed the duties of prompter. 
Old Henderson was here "at home," ami very 
popular, Mr. and Mr.'. Charles Muzzy were 
useful members of tlie company, as were Mr. 
and Miss Clarke. My witfe played what 
ed the singing business, with some parts 
edy, which rendered her a favorite, and 
her a good benefit, on which occasion she per- 
sonated Ihe Countess in a play entitled Mv Old 
Woman. My benefit was also a good one, aftfir 
taking which, our engagement being over, we 
proceeded to Nashville, where we were engaged 
to act sis or eight nights, with Messrs. Rowe, 
Gray, and Mondeili, who temporarily had the 
[t of the theatre. All I remember of 
his : a great nnmber of 
o called, were playing, and the houses 
E 
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were awfully empty! The names of Mr. Cald- 
well, Mr. and Mrs. Peannan, Mr. Geo. Holland, 
and (to make matters worse) the writer hereof 
and his wife, were all announced in flaming cap- 
itals at the head of the bill on one occasion, 
without attracting to the house Jbrlg dollars .' 



My First and Last Sermon. 

The title of "reverend" has frequently been 
tacked to my name on letters addressed to me, 
and reports have been circulated that, during my 
peregrinations, I hare been in the habit of hold- 
ing forth lo congregations of sinners. The truth 
of the matter is, I never preached but one "reg- 
ularly-built" sermon in my life. With the ex- 
ception of an address to the Encampment of 
Patriarchs and Lodges of Odd Eellows from the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Church in Mobile, and a 
few brief remarks to a congregation of passen- 
gers on the occasion of taking up a collection for 
a poor woman on the Alabama River many years 
ago, the followii^ sketch will contain a true and 
feithful account of my whole ministerial experi- 

As a preliminary, it must be known (hat my 
brother, who had succeeded me as the manager 
of the West Tennessee theatres, while I had gone 
to Cincinnati to spend the summer and pay my 
debts, in answer to the numerous and pressing 
inquiries respecting the whereabouts of " Old 
Sol," had uniformly asserted that I had been con- 
vei'led, and had commenced preaching ! By this 
answer he got rid of any ferther inquiries from 
the anxious West Tennesseeans, who had been 
accuslomedlo laugh at my stage jokes; fiirwon- 
der succeeded to curiosity, and many a lurking 
smile accompanied the shake of the bead and 
holding up of hands which the astounding infor- 
mation caused. "Is it possible?" " Who wotdd 
have thought aiMs turning preacher?" "I can 
scarcely helieve it !" " I would like to hear him 
try his hand at it '." were some of the exclama- 
tions heard by my brother on his irapartment of 
the news of my conversion. Requesting the 
reader to remember tiiat I was totally ignorant 
of these reports of my backsliding from the stage, 
I proceed with mj story ; 

My brother and his company were at Mem- 
phis, where I hod an engagement of six nights. 
A week before the close of the season in Nash- 
ville, I obtained leave to commence my Southern 
journey, giving myself time (o Mfill my promise 
to my brother, and yet be ready at my post at 
the commencement of the campaign in New Or- 
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About three o'clock one afteraoon, the elage- 
coacli stopped at the little town of Bolivar, where 
I had performed the jear before, and where I 
msB well known bj every man, woman, and thild 
for six miles romid. The landlord of the hotel 
expressed great joy at meeting me, and ushered 
my wife and myself, with great respect and cere- 
mony, into the family parlor, where he loft ns 
for a few minutes (o attend on the other guests. 
The landlady and her daughters recwred us with 
great cordiallt;, but I could not help observing 
a, sort of seriousness in th^ countenances which 
I had never seen before. My cloak was hung up, 
my overshoes taken care of, the fire stirred up, 
and — in short, I found myself very comfortable, 
and felt assured, by every action of aiy host and 
his family, that I was considered somebodg. Din- 
ner was soon announced, and we arose to join 
the general nish for the dining-room ; but the 
landlady interposed a pressing invitalioi] that we 
would join thejamilg dinner, which would be 
ready in about ten minutes. A most superior 
meal soon eneaged our attention in a room ad- 
joining the parlur, with a cup of excellent tea, 
than which I know of nothing more refre>hing 
while traveling I noticed that when we had 
taken our seats at the table, "an awtul pause" 
took place, while all eyes were turned toward 
me; but, at the time, it did not appear very sin- 
gular that the assembled family should wish to 
have a "good look" at one who had so often 
ministered to their amusement. 

Dinner over, I was mysteriously beckoned into 
a private room by Boniface, who said he wished 
to have a few words with me. We took seats. 
The worthy landlord here indulged in a bng look 
at me, the comers of his mouth and twinkling 
of his eyes indicating, by certain twilchings and 
winkings, that a laugh was on the point of bi'eak- 
ing through all restraints, and making itself seen 
and heard. AfMr sundiy "hems" and "ha's!" 
and moving his chair a little this way and a httle 
that, my friend cleared his throat, and thns be- 
gan a conversation, which resulted in a most sin- 
gular adventure : 

"You masi excuse me — I can't help thinking 
what a change has taken place in you; but I 
must do you the justice (o beheve yon are sincere 
in your professions. Will you teD me candidly, 
Mr. S., whether you like your present tacde of 
Ufe as well as you did that of last year, when 
you used to travel through this .country with 
yonr company, and make us laugh ready to kill 
onrselves with your comicalities ?" 

Supposing my questioner merely wished to 
ascerlnin whether I was satisfied with a regular 
n New Orleans, after indulging in 



and adventures incident to the 
Hfo of a perambulating manager, I answered, 

"I must confess, my friend, that the change 
is veiy agreeable lo me ; and a southern climate 
is essential lo my bodily Jiealth in the winter." 

"You are,lhen, stationed periflouenl/j in New 
Orleans during the winter?" inquired the land- 
lord. 

" Permanently," replied I, wondering what 
could be the object of these questions. 

"But the iiicoww" — pursued my (Mend — " the 
ineotH«.' that's the point! Do you iwaie as much, 
in your present line of Ufe, as you did in man- 
aging theatres ?" 

"Well," I responded, "that is somewhat 
doubtfnl ; but in management there are a thou- 
sand cares and vexations which I now escape ; 
and if my income is not quite so large, it is now 
fixed and cerl^n — my salary being sure." 

"Ah! yes," chuckled the landlord, "I believe 
all of you take pretty good care about the salary, 
and it is all right you should ; ' the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.' But how do you look, itoie, 
upon the morality of yonr past life?" 

"Why, as to that," I answered, "it is not for 
me to speak. T Imve endeavored to do what is 
righl in all my transactions as manager and 
actor, and I assure you I do not look back with 
any regret on my past life. " 

" Well, come, I like yon all the better for that. 
I always toid my neighbors that you never would 
'run down' your former profession, and I believe 
you are honest in your present course," said the 
landlord, "and I will now proceed to bnsiness." 

I vias somewhat mystified, I confess, with the 
conduct and conversation of my landlord, but de- 
termined to wait patiently for a solution of hi.s 
meaning. 

Giving his chair an extra hitch, and assuming 
a more serious air, the landlord came to the 
point by saying, 

"The feet of the matter is jnst here: the citi- 
zens of Bolivar, hearing of your arrival, have ax- 
pressed an ardent desire — they have a hope, in- 
deed — a wish — I may say a unanimous wish — 
that is, if you've'no objections — and I am com- 
missioned to request — solicit — that you will sto/> 
here to-night, and ' hold forth' at the court- 

"Hold forth at the court-house!" echoed I. 
"What! give an CTtertainmenff Impossible. I 
am announced at Memphis for to-morrow night, 
and must go on in the stage." 

"My dear sir," persisted the commissioner 
ftom the inhabitants of Bolivar, "you can not 
conceive how very anxious we all are to hear you 
— indeed, indeed, you mast gratify us— you can 
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not ima^^ne the excitement your arnFal 
caused ; and the people are determined to have 
you stop and-—" 

"It is out of the question," I remonstrated. 
" My engagement at Memphis is imperative ; I 
must be there to-rnoirow." 

' ' So yon shall be, my dear sir, " answered mine 
host ; "we have arranged all that. Before it was 
decided on to let the slage go without you—" 

"Wtat!" I exclaimed, in alarm, "has the 
coach departed, and left me here to — " 

"Been gone three quarters of an hour," re- 
plied my determined friend, deprecatii^y ; ' ' but 
don't be alarmed ; Squire Jones has agreed 
hitch np his team of horses to-morrow morning 
before daylight, and by two o'clock you'll se 
ICasissippi River." 

In the early part of my professional life I had 
been compelled, as I have said elsewhere, 
"give entertainments" — "sohlary and alone;" 
but for several years I had abandoned this disa- 
greeable mode of "raising the wind," and hoped 
I should never be compelled to resort to it agiun ; 
consequently, I felt a great repugnance to the 
proposition of the ciljiens of Bolivar. Leetoxes 
had not at that time come ialfl vogue, else 1 
might have easily fudged up something for the 
occasion. Songs and recitations w^ere all I 
could depend on for the entertainment of an au- 
dience. 

After a moment's reflection, during which I 
took into consideration the feet that my means 
of proceeding on my journey were cut off (by a 
"pious fraud," as the landlord called it), and 
that my finances were in a state that required re- 
plenishing, I suddenly inquired of the landlord 
what I should mahe by the operation. 

"Why,as lothat,"he readily answered, "I 
can't exactly say ; but I am sure our citizens will 
ho liberal. One thing I can assure you of— you 
will have the greatest congregation ever assem- 
bled in this burg." 

" But there is no notice given," I argued. 

"Isn't there ?" triumphantly inquired the land- 
lord; "jusl step to this window, i/jaa please." 

It did please me to step to the window and 
look out, but I can not say much for the pleasure 
I esperienced when I saw a crowd around the 
court-house door, which stood but a few paces 
off, reading a, written placard, two lines of which 
only could I decipher, one of which was, 

"SOL. SMITH," 
and the other, 

"THIS EVENING." 

This seemed to settle the matter. I con- 
cluded to GIVE THE ENTBRTAISMENT, and tTUSt 

to Squire Jones's horses and wagon for the ful- 



fillment of my engagement at Memphis on the 

To my suggestion that somelittle "fitting up" 
of the court-house would be required, my accom- 
modating entertainer cut me short by saying, 

" Leave that to me ; the house shall be light- 
ed, the seats arranged, a phce fitted vpfor yon, 
and every thing fixed as it ought to he for the 
occasion ; ^ve yourself no trouble about it, my 
friend, but retire to your room at once, and pre- 
pare yourself. At seven o'clock I will go with 
you to the court-house, and if you don't find the 
greatest gathering you ever did see, I will never 
make another call on you to hold forth in this 
village again." 

Thus assured, I retired to my room, and, after 
sketching a programme for the night's entertain-' 
ment, I indulged in a refreshing nap for a couple 
of hours, at the end of which time I was waited 
□pon by my landlord, who was accompanied by 
two pious-looking individuals, and conducted to 
the scene of my proposed labors for the evening. 

On entering the court-house, closely attended 
by the two pious-looking individuals and the land- 
lord, I found his expectations in regard to a large 
audience were more than realized. The crowd 
was immense. Every nook and comer of the 
conrt-room was occupied, and 1 was pleased to 
see that the fair sex of the village were numer- 
ously represented. The press for admission had 
evidently been so great that the door-keeper had 
abandoned his post, for I saw no one acting in 
that capacity. 

1 ascended to the judges' seat, and my two at- 
tendants took their seals in the clerk's place be- 

I bent down my head behind a sort of screen 
that was in front of me to call to my recollection 
the words of my first song. I had been in this 
situation hot a few moments when my ears were 
greeted with the following words, uf lered by one 
of the pious-looking gentlemen beneath me : 

^'Let us comioenee our worship by singing the 
one hundredth psahiiy long metrel" 

If I had been struck with a thunderbolt I could 
not have been more astounded, unless utterly an- 
nihilated. Before I coiUd recover from my stu- 
pefaction the reading of a psalm had been gone 
through with, and the whole audience commenced 
singing it to the tune of Old' Hundred. 

I raised my eyes to the desk before me, and 
found there a Bible, a hymn-book, and a glass 
iter. The landlord being near me, I beck- 
oned him to me, and asked him, in a whisper, 
what was expected of me. "iipecterfof you?" 
answered, with glistening and expecting eyes 

" expected of you ? Why, we expect a first- 
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iate,righlnp-ftnd-dciwn orthodox sermon, and I 
don't reckon we'll be much disappointed either !" 

The murder was out. I saw through it all. 
But what was I to do ? To gain time (the sing- 
ing being concluded), I leaned foi'ward and re- 
quested one of mj deacons to go ahead with a 
prajer, during whicli I called my thoughts about 
me, and most sincerely prayed for a, happy deliv- 
erance from mj singular situalion. Before the 
conclusion of the prayer I had made up my mind 
to " try my hand" at preaching — and I did il. 

I had no time to select a text, but, opening the 
Bible at hap-haiard, read the following words, 
which I announced as the groundwork of my dis- 
course; 

" We are perplexed but not In despair "— a Ci/r iv 8 
' I will no attempt to gi e eve an outbne of 
my discourse I poke th the Imuot u r 



of that crowded congregation out of the path lo 
heaven 

At the conclnsion f mj discourse a hi mn ins 
sung, during nhn-h 1 heird considerjble tf i 
clattering, n h ch scunded verv much like coin 
felling mto platters, and with a atroog voice I 
prononnced the benediclion, dismis mg the on 
gregation to their sei eral homes 

The landlord and my deacms reported that 
they had collected fort\ odd doDars nhich to 
their great surprise, I diiected them lo ipph ti 
" ehantabte uaes. At hve o clock the follow mg 
morning Squire Jones was ready with his wagon 
and team. The landlord would not take any 
thing for our dinner, supper, and lodging, de- 
claring h mse f n ore than paid by what he was 
pleased to term my excellent discourse. 

Lot I go and the reguhr clergy accuse 




ity, and soon fbnnd that, taking truth for my 
guide, there was no great difficulty in my new 
undertaking. I will not say any thing of the 
orthodoxy of my sermon, but I trust there was 
nothing advanced from that temporary pulpit, by 
that temporary preacher, calculated to lead any 



me of makmg a mock of religion, or of scoEGng 
at its forms. I spoke not a word, during my 
forced miniatiy of one night, that I did not re- 
ligioasly believe to be thde ; and should I ever 
leave my present profession for the pulpit (which 
I shall certainly not do unless under a solemn 
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I the night follow- 
e aadience, though 

as that which wit- 

the pulpit. 



of dutj), I shall 
a of regret my rii 



We arrived at Memphis it 
our thealrical engagement c 
ing, and were greeted bj a lar 
by no means so crmoded a on 
nessed my first appearance h 



We played a week, with a profitable result, in 
a temporary theatre, under the management of 
mjf brother Lemuel, who at this point concluded 
his strolling summer ECason. My brother and 
the principal members of his parlj joined Mr, 
Caldwell's company, and after a delay of two 
weeks, n-alting for a boat (we are not obliged to 
wait so long nowadays), the combined theatrical 
fijrces made ihwr way to the Southern emporium 
on an unusually slow boat called the ' ' Rapid. " 



CHAITER TL 
The veteran tragedian, Cooper, came to New 
Orleans this season to act a fortnight. I remem- 
ber seeing him play Virgiaiue, Beverly, Sir John 
Fahtaff (first time), and CardiTial Wolsex/. He 
was not very suecessfnl. In Henkt IY. Mr. 
Holland and myself were cast for tie comers, 
Holland being announced at the head of the bill 

Mr. Peltiy also played an engagement, and had 
some disagreement with the management, which 
led to a personal encounter between him and the 
stage-manager, Cowell. A large portion of the 
company sided in opinion with Mr. Pelby, sup- 
posing him to be ill nsed on occoubI of his being 
an American; and the matter frequently form- 
ing the subject of discussion in the greenroom, 
the prompter one night became confused, and in- 
stead of calling the Koman citizens to tie stage 
es "All the plebeians," hawled out, "All the Pel- 
biaiis.'" which caused a great laugh at the time. 
A lawsuit was the result of the misandersianding 
between Mr. P. and the manager, and that event- 
uated in a verdict for— I don't know which of 
the parties, and nom I don't care. 

The play of Henbt VIII. was produced with 
great splendor. 

Mr. Cooper appeared twice as Jack Fahtaff, 
mMch character he personated, according to my 
poor judgment, better than any individaal who 
had at that time undertaken it on the American 
stage since the days of Cooke, whose style he 
followed as nearly as he could. 

It became the policy of the management to 



make a season at Natchez, for the purpose of 
sendii^ thither some of the ' ' stars" who visited 
New Onleans. A detachment of the company 
was accordingly detailed for that dty. My broth- 
er Lem and myself, with my wife (Lem's wife re- 
mained ftt Cincinnati), were among the unhappy 
conscripts. With great reluctance we departed 
for the Ci^- of the BlniTs, for we had provided 
ourselves with comfortable winter quarters in the 
Crescent City. However, there was no appeal 
from Manager Caldwell's decisions ; and if you 
attempted to remonstrate with him on any sub- 
ject, he was sure to convince gou that you were 
m the wrong ! So we went to Natchez. 

In consequence of what I then considered and 
do yet consider the injustice of tbe management 
toward my wife in Natchez, I withdrew her from 
the theatre during the early part of the season, 
and she consequently did not appear again until 
my benefit, which was a very great one, yielding 
a receipt of two hundred dollars more than that 
of any other member of the company. During 
the season Miss Clara Fisher. Mr. and Mrs. 
Plumer, Mr, Charles Kean, and Mr. J. M. Scott, 
performed starring engagements, which were 
more or less profitable (generally less) to the 
proprietor. Upon the whole, the season could 

Involastary Fogilism. 

It has been my good fortune to pass along 
through the world without being engaged in 
many personal conflicts with my fellow-beings, 
which fact I attribute to three causes ; first, my 
great dislike to quarrels of all kinds, because they 
are quarrels ; sec/md, a great reluctance I have al- 
ways felt to inflict an injmy on the person of any 
human being; and, Mird, a still greater reluctance 
I have continnallj felt to receive injury from my 
opponent, whoever he might happen to be. So, 
with the exception of the case mentioned as hav- 
ing transpired in Cincinnati while editing a pa- 
per, the one I am now going to relate, and a few 
slight skirmishes not deemed worthy of record,! 
have happily escaped fightings of ail kinds. The 
two exceptions referred to ended well enough for 
me ; but, good gracious ! I was frightened near- 
ly out of my wits while the fights were going on, 
and right glad when friends interfered to prevent 
&rther hostilities. 

The party with whom I was relactantly en- 
gaged on this occasion I shall call O'Rourfce — I 
did not know his name at the time — an Irish- 
man, rather short in stature, but brawny, wide 
across the shoulders, sinewy, and every way jost 
such an individual as a somewhat timorous per- 
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son like myself would be entirely willing to avoid 
"locking horns" with. 

My brother I,em, the year previous to (he one 
mentioned, had rented a room from a Mrs. Lang- 
don, with whom tMs Irishman lived, and he and 
I were in the habit, when speaking of him, of 
calling him Langdon, &om the fact (supposed) 
that they two, MtB. Langdon and Mr. O'Rom-ke, 
were soon to be made one by the holy bands of 
matrimony — though why wa shotdd have given 
llie poor fellow her name instead of giving her 
his, under such circnmetances, can only be ac- 
counted for by eonsiciering that we were always 
taking the oddest kind of notions into our heads, 
which, if any other person had entertained them, 
he would have been thought almost insane. 
We had never called this man Langdon to his 
fece: but one day, as we were going from re- 
hearsal, seeing him coming toward as, my broth- 
er said, "Here comes Langdon.'' It struck 
me that it would be very funny to speak to him 
as Langdon, and see (he effect it would haye 
upon him. As he was coming on the side of the 
pavement next to Lem, I whispered him, " Speak 
to hin) as Mr. Langdon." No sooner said than 
done. "Good-morning, Mr. Langdon," said 
Lem, blandly, as we met and psEsed. The Irish- 
man returned (he " good-moming" almost before 
he heard the name he was saluted by ; but when 
the name " Langdon'' did reach his ear, a scowl 
instantly covered his face, and he passed om I 
saw at once that he was offended, and became 
satisfied we had done wrong. We talked the 
matter over, and both regretted the sorry joke 
we had foolishly perpetrated. However, there 
was no help for it now. We woiUd apolo^e at 
the first opportunity. I say loe, for, though Lem 
spoke the words, it was I who prompted him to 
speak them, and I took the blame exclusively 
upon myself. My brother and I parted at my 
door, he taking his way to Bailey's Hotel, where 
he boarded, and I going in to dinner, which was 
waiting my coming. 

I had scarcely seated myself at table when a 
smart rap was heard at the door. " That's Lang- 
don," said L I felt sure it was he — and it was. 
As I opened the door, there he stood, with a very 
pale face, and his hand behind him, holding some- 
thing, as I imagined, concealed under (he tail of 

' ' Ah ! Mr. La — I haven't the pleasure of 
knowing your name — how do jon do ?" said I. 
"Walk in." 

He stood right Etill, and, peering into the room, 
inquired, 

"Where's your brother?" 

"Athis hotel," I answered. "Gone to dinner." 



"W/iat hotel does he stay at?" he asked. 

"Bailey's," I answered, promptly, without 
thinking that I was putting this blood-seeking 
fellow on my brother's tract. 

On receiving this answer, he turned to go. 

"I want to say a word to yon, " said I, calling 
after him, fully intending to explain and apolo- 
gize. 

"I want to see yoiu' brother,"he answered 
back, and sulkily marched away. 

"TMs won't do," said I to myself; " I must 
manage to warn my brother of his danger ;" and, 
telling my wife I had B sudden call on business, 
I lefi: her and the children to dine without me, 
and hastened by a short cut to Bailey's, and np 
stairs intoLem's room in the second story of the 
house. Lem was at dinner. Taking a card, I 
hastily wrote upon it : 

^'Yoiir Enoni, B o'clock P.M. 

"Sewarel Langdlm is tcaUing for you. 8." 

Ringing a beD, I. sent this, by the answering 
servant, to the dining-room. In about a minute 
and a half I received the same card back, with 
the fbllowing hue directly under mine -. 

"MDloner,21-a0P.M. 

" Ymi can't crane it, Smith! L." 

What was to be done? He thought I was 
playing a joke on hira. We oftentimes did such 
things with each other. No time was to be lost. 
As he came oat from dinner, he would inevitably 
be attacked by the enraged Irishman, and though, 
if warned, there was little to fear for Lem in a 
fiut encounter, we both felt so thoroughly ashamed 
of the cause of the man's anger that it was desir- 
able, in every point of view, that the foolish af- 
fair should be settled in a different way. I im- 
mediately dispatched another note to my brother 
to this effect : 

"I tell jon seriously that Langdon has teen 
to my house iniiuiring for jou, and I believe he 
is at this moment waiting for you in the aitting- 
roora. Come up here at once." 

This brought him. His voice was soon heard 
upon the staira, and — oh, horror!— that of the 
Irishman also ! 

"Come up into my room, if yon want to speak 
to me," said Lem, as he passed along the gnl- 

"D — n your sDwH" growled the Irishman, 
" we can settle it here. Stop — stop, I say !" 

But there was no " stop" in Lem then ; on 
he came along the gallery, followed by Paddy, 
and entered the room, which was one step down 
from the floor he came over. 

As the Irishman came to the door, and was 
about accepting my brother's invitation to "walk 
in," he saw me sitting composedly smoking a ci- 
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gar (I Gmokecl then, I don't now) — me, whom he 
had left Dot five minutes before at my house in a 
distant street, just in the act of sitting down to 
dinner. Ho started bacic a pace, and I improved 
tbe opporlntiity to step to the door and com- 
mence an explanation, telling him the exact 
truth of the matter, taking the whole blame upon 
myself, and offering the most full apology. He 
listened impatiently, evidently intent upon a 
fight, and replied, " I have nothing against yoa, 
but your brother there knew my name well 
enough, and he insulted me purposely, and he 

shall fight me, by ." "Oh, very well," says 

Lem; "if he won't accept of our apology, and 
will have a fight, I must accommodate the gen- 
tleman," and he throw off his coat. "Come 
on," says Paddy: " that's hearty," and off went 
/lis coat. "Slop!" said I, interposing between 
the two— one in the room behind me, the other 
on the gallery before me — "this must not be; it 
is folly to fight about such a trifle ; we did not 
know your tiame, nor do we now know it." 
" That's a lie," asseverated the Irishman ; "yon 
both knew it." I couldn't stand "the lie,"so 
off went my coat. "Look here, "said Lem, "I'm 
not going to let you fight this fellow for mj words. 
Stand aside, and let me give the gentleman satis- 
taction. " There was no time for farther parley; 
the helligereot Irishman came at me like a mad 
bull, with head down and arms extended for a 
hug. He was on the gallery, as I have said ; I 
was on the floor of the room, jnst one step, say 
twelve inches, below him, bringing ns very nicely 
together, considering the difference of our heights. 
I would have pven one hundred dollars willingly 
to have got out of the business, but there was no 
help for it ; I was "in;" so, bracing myself firm- 
ly on my right foot (having forcibly pushed my 
brother back upon the bed, where he lay laugh- 
ing during the combat), I met the enemy's 
charge by planting a left-handed hit between 
the eyes, which sent him reeling against the 
banister. Qoiekly recovering, he came at me 
again, again spreading out his arms and striking 
wide, cursing and swearing all the time, and was 
met hy another blow very much like the first, 
and with like effect. By this time a crowd was 
gathered, and oh! how I did wish somebody 
would take my opponent off; hut, confound 
them, they hked the fan, and insisted on the 
fight proceeding. As for Lem, seeing that the 
Irishman had no science, and that I was getting 
along very weL, he contented himself by clap- 
ping his hands and ejacnlating such sentences as 
these: "That's right. Soil Go it, old fellow! 
He iBimld have it, now let him have enongh of 



adversary as in this case. I felt sure that if be 
once got hold of me I was a goner ! But he 
didn't get hold of me, nor did he strike me a. 
successful blow. Every time he came up he got 
a lick fairly in the face, and in about two min- 
utes he was blindl His face (poor ffeUow !) had 
lost all its distinctive features, and it is my be- 
lief tliat his own mother would not have known 
him then. After the crowd had made up its 
mind that my adversary had been punished suf- 
ficiently, they carried him down stairs to the 
pump. The fight was ended, and I had not re- 
ceived a scratch ; but I was terribly frightened 
all the time, and was continually prajing for a 
separation. 

My brother and I (feeling really guilty) ex- 
pected nothing else but that we shoidd be mob- 
bed, or hissed off the stage by the Irishman and 
his friends, and for three or four weeks were in 
mortal dread of the reappearance of our deter- 
mined foe. 

One morning a message from the box-office 
was conveyed W me upon the stage that a gen- 
tleman wished to see me. 

' ' What sort of a gentleman ?" I inquired. 

"A short, stout gentleman — an Irishman, I 
think," replied the boy. 

"It is Langdon," I said to my brother. 

"Yes,'" said Lem, "there is no doubt about 
it : he has come to take his revenge." 

"Well," said I, "there's no use tiying to 
avoid him ; I most go and meet my fale." 

"Very tme," assented my brother; "but I 
shall go with you ; and remember, it musl now 
he distinctly understood, it is me he is to deal 
with this time ; you took the matter out of my 
hands on the first occasion— my turn has now 

This as we walked along through the lobby. 

Arriving at the box-office, we saw our man (it 
vias he, sure enongh) sitting inade, qiparently 
quite cool and composed. Putting on as much 
cahnness as I could — standing outside the door 
— I sainted him civilly, saying, 

' ' Good-morning, sir ; I hear yon wish to see 

As soon as he heard my voice, he started up 
and returned the salute with perfect good-nature, 
adding the usual inquiry as to my health. This 
being satisfectorily answered, he reached out his 
hand, and, seeing me hesitate about taking it, he 
said, 

"Oh, Mr. Sol, don't hold back; and your 
brother there, that wauled to get at me so while 
you and I were settUng the general dif^-idty, 
let me have a shake of his hand too : it was no 
fault of his that rou stcod up in his place. I 
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want K> feel of jou," he continued, after shaking ' 
us both by the hand for some time ; " I want to 
Gee what the lUvil ;uu are made of, any how, that 
jou can lick Paddy O'Kourke all into Bmittereens 
without receiving a rap in return." i 

Hereupon he felt of my rather small bands and 
anns till be was perfectly satiEfied that science 
had done the whole thing. 

"That's it," said he; "I told my friend so 
ttfterrtard — it was the science, and not the 
strength, that did it." 

As soon as I could get m a word, I re-tender- 
ed the apology I had offered at the hol«i, and 
espreBsed a hope that he would note accept it. 

"Divil an apology will I accept," said he. 
"Didn't we fight it out? and didn't I get beau- 
tifully whipped ? No apology — none ; unless / 
owe one for getting never a lick at yoti while 
you were punishing me so ilegantly." 

After some little ferther coaversatioQ in the 
same strain, Mr. O'Kourke smd : 

"Sow 111 tell you what I'm come for: I've 
made ft bet with some fellows that you can whip 
any man in Adams County. The question is, 
will you fight for me and let me win tMs wager ?" 

I nssored him I would not. 
* "Oh bother! don't say no! You are sure 
to wm for me. I ean whip any man in the 
coonty but yourself. You see they ha^'en't got 
the science." 

I persisted in my refusal, and he rose to de- 
part, saying, " I like you — I like you all the bet- 
ter for Ihe punishment you gave me, for you did 
it genteelly, standing up to it like a man. By- 
ihe-by, when is yout benefit f '' 

I told him when. 

"Look out for a smasher," said he; "111 see 
that the Irish turn out on the occasion ;" and he 
went away after another general shaking of hands 
with my brother and myself. 

He kept his word at my benefit night — there 
Idas a smasher— an immense house ; and when 
I retired from befiire the curtain, after respond- 
ing to a call for a speech, amid the shouts which 
greeted me, I recognized my friend's voice crying 
out, " Go it, old boy! You desarve all you have 
got to-night, and more too I It's the science that 
lUdit!" 

Accepting a re-engagement with Mr. Caldwell, 
we next went with the company to St Louis, 
where the season was an utter &iliire. I find, 
by refference to some scraps of memoranda, that 
the theatre closed in July, and the main body of 
the dramatic forces proceeded to Louisville, while 
I, with a small party gathered together in hast«, 
opened the theatre at half price, and did a thriv- 



ing business for two weeks. The newly-organized 
company consisted of Messrs. L. Smith (leading 
actor in tragedy and Ught comedy), Pearson, 
Carter, Baily, Short, Palmer, Jones, Wilkins, 
Mrs. Sol. Smith (leading actress), Mrs. Carter, 
Mrs, Palmer, and Miss Carter. Baily was Ihe 
most useful man I ever employed. Besides act- 
ing, and singing between the pieces, he was 
"property man," and attended entirely to the 
fitting up of our temporary theatres while' we 
were journeying. St. Louis at this time con- 
tained less than 7000 inhabitants. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Otm first halting-place in this our new cam- 
paign was Memphis. Here we performed seven 
nighlB with indifferent success, and then depart- 
ed for Bolivar, where my former landlord r 
ceived me with open arms, having found out th. 
the report of my having retbed from the stage 
and taken to preaching was all a mistake, 
think, however, my " first and last sermon" mui 
have converted a good many of the Bolivarianf 
for they no longer flocked to the theatre, as o 
the occasion of our former visit. Our total n 
ceipts in six nights amounted to but $151. IV 
left, and I have never visited that village sine* 
either as an actor or as a preacher. 

In Florence we fared no better, the receipts 
averaging about the same as at Bohvar. We 
tried a week over at Tuscurobia ; hut a religious 
excitement prevailing there at ihe time (one lady, 
a Mrs. Goodlow, hanged herself in her ecstasy), 
we played but sis nights, to an average of $43 
per night, and quit. The only other incident of 
interest during our stay in this place was the ev- 
ident impression I made on the susceptible heart 
of some young ^1, which caused her to break 
out in the following paraphrase of some old 
verses through the newspaper : 

TO "OLD SOL"— Tfe Western Comedian. 



Let bigots rail against the stage, 


In seneeleaa declamation dull ; 


Ttej-Tie 




Could 


.almabeart like ihec. "Old So 


Let olhe 


■B pratae tie Forrest green, 


ADdso 




ButtKie 


pel the bines or spleen, 




for my money yet, "DM Sol ;■ 


Let dand 


ea alay at liorae and gaze 


Upon a 





Because they've never seen thee, "Soi .'" 
And lovers, too, be highly pleased 

While pleading to aome Pegg or Poll— 
rd with Buch noneense ne'er be teased 

While I could hear tbee plead, "<M Sot !" 
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Farewell ; and may It be thy lol. 

Where'er you go, t' liave honaes fnll ; 
And wheD you come tbie way, I wot, 
Well treat yoii with n bumper, " SOL !" 

Our next town was Colnmbia, Tenn,, where 
we acted twelve nights in a very neat little thea- 
tre, owned by a hlstnonic association, and our 
receipts reached $G0 per night. I find, on ref- 
erence to my cash-l)ook, that the comedy of the 
Htpoorite was the most attractive piece we 
played abont these flays. 

At the spirited little town of Pulaski we per- 
fonned a week, in the theatre belonging to the 
Thos]iian Society, to vei7 good houses. Previoiis 
to commencing, we attended a representation of 
the society hy invitation, and I must say I hare 
seldom enjoyed a performance more than on that 
occasion. The theatre was about sisty feet long 
and thirty wide. No boxes— all pit. Over the 
curtain were two ill-proportioned mermaids, or 
some other nondescript animals, blowing (rum- 
pets, and supporting a scroll with these words 
inscribed upon it : 



Underneath this motto was painted what was in- 
tended to be a representation of a pile of drums, 
trumpets, fiddles, guilars, and cannon balls ; the 
remainder of a very high proscenium, tapering 
off at the lop like the gable-end of a house, was 
painted to resemble tricjt .' This embellishment 
was hugely admired by the Pulaskians, and I 
was called on for mi/ opinion of the decorations. 
Of course I admired them very much. The 
Thespian performances consisted of the Sol- 
diek'b Dauqhteb and Thkee Weeks ArrES 
Mahbuge. The costume adopted by the am- 



U9 ludicrous in the ei 



The 



reading and acting were equally so. 
llemen wore their hats pulled down over tieir 
ayes during the whole evening, as if fearful of 
bdng known. The females (made of large boys) 
strided about in a very pecuUar and unfeminine 
manner. Young jUa //or ( entered through a back 
window ! and justified the step by the language 
of the text, which makes him say, " I believe I 
have mistaken the apartment." Frank Heartall, 
in expressing his extravagant joy at finding his 
snpposed rival is a brother of the widow, instead 
of making use of the langaage selected for that 
purpose by the author, broke out in the following 
strain : " I am so happy that I could jump over 
the Ohio, wade up the Mississippi, and tow two 
steam-boats over the falls at Louisville!" In 
the afterpiece Sir Charles Raolcett changed the 
game of whist to that ofpoker^ as being a game 
better nnderstood in that section of country, and 
swore at his wife at a terrible rate, using the 



profane expression, "By G— d!" at least fifty 

A fidr-haired girl, sixteen years of age, fol- 
lowed ns to this place from Columbia, with a de- 
termination to join the company and become an 
actress. I dissuaded her from her purpose, but 
she persisted. Iplacedher under the care of the 
landlady of the house where we hoarded, and 
promised to give her an answer to her applica- 
tion in a week. In the mean time I wrote back 
to her parents, slating the circumstances of the 
girl's elopement, and begging them to come or 
send for her. The day before we left the town 
her brother arrived, and, after much persuasion 
on his part, and a positive refusal to receive her 
into the company on mine, she consented to re- 
turn to her anxious parents. 

The night previous to our departure we were 
complimented with a serenade by all the musi- 
cians of the place. 

A Black Crowd. 

My brother and myself were in the habit of 
playing off all sorts of jokes at the expense of 
whoever happened to come in our way, and oc- 
casionally on each other. We left Pulaski on a 
Sunday morning. The women were provided 
with a carriage, while Lem and myself rode on 
horseback. The carriage started early, and was 
many miles on the road before we left the hotel, 
where I was detained an hour or two in settling 
up the bill, and closing the business of the little 
season. Lem managed to slip off a few minutes 
before me, promising to wait my coming up a 
couple of miles from the town. He did wait for 
me. As I was descending into one of the l)eau- 
tiful valleys of that region, I saw before me a lit- 
tle army of negroes, some on horseback and oth- 
ers on foot, drawn up across the road, as if to in- 
terrupt my progress. I paid but little attention 
to this, as I knew the slaves were mostly at lib- 
erty on Sundays, and I suppled they had a 
gathering for some frolic of their own. The only 
thing that puzzled me was the feet that there 
was my brother, riding up and down, marshaling 
the negroes, addressing them earnestly, and fre- 
quently pointing toward me as I descended the 
hill. I was not left long in doubt as to their in- 
tentions ; for, when I had arrived within about 
ten yards of the crowd, my brother called out to 
mo, at the top of his voice, "I charge you, in the 
name of General Jackson and the State of Ten- 
nessee, to surrender!" To carry on the joke 
which I supposed he was playing on the negi'oes, 
1 answered, "I will not surrender with Ufe." 
Upon recdiing iliis answer, he instantly turned 
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to the crowd, and, addresEing it in a veiy eameat 
manner, said, "This is the murderer of my broth- 
er Sol— seize him !" The negroes made a rush 
toward me, and, urged on by my mischiesous 
brother, attempled to seize my bridle-rein. Find- 
ing there was so escape but in flight, I put spurs 
Ij) my horse, and, upsetting some of the foremost 
of lie gang, made my way through the crowd, 
and set off at full speed toward Huntsville. I 
waa closely followed by my brother and the b/ack 
crowd several miles, the hue and cry bringing 
out fresh forces ftom every plantation we passed. 
By hard riding I at length distanced my pursu- 
ers, all but Lem, who, of coarse, aaalously pnr- 
sued the supposed murderer of his brother, until 
the negroes were left far behind. We then en- 
joyed a. most hearty laugh ; bnt both of hs re- 
solved to leave off such practical jokes against 
each other, leat we might someday raises storm 
we could not quell, which was nearly the case in 
the present instance. 

Atlluntsvillewemadea season of foar weeks, 
and our receipts averaged only $60 per night. 
This WHS mj last professional visit to this thriv- 
ing ci^. The drama loay flourish here at some 
distant day, bnt it will be when religions meet- 
ings and faro-banks shall have lost their at 

A jonmey of one hundred and eighty miles 
brought us to Tuscaloosa, where the state Legis 
lalure was in session, and where we opened o 
the 19th of November, 1831, with the Soldier' 
DiUGHTEK and the Two Gkeqories. 



"Here's your Blood." 

On the second night we performed Fizahho, 
my brother acting the pavt of Rolh. In the lasl 
act, after sdaing the child, and as he was rush- 
ing up toward the bridge, he observed a tall 
gro holding a teacup ful! of blood (rose pink), 
tehich was wanted almost immediately oj 
other side of the stage. As ho passed he 
to the negro, " Here, boy, carry that blood round 



; Iw 



it the m 



I cross the bridge." Away dashed BoUa, bear- 
ing the child aloii, amid a volley of Spanish mus- 
ketry ; and, turning to cut away the bridge with 
hiseword,what was his horror to seethe ta' 
gro walk deliberately upon the stage, between 
the "waters," and in fnll sight of the audier 
holding the cup in one hand and stirring up 
contents with the forefinger of the other, and 
hear him exclaim, "Heah, Master Smith, here'f 
your blood '." I ordered the drop to be lowered 
immediately, to shnt in the ludicrous scene. 



Lobbying for a Benefit. 

Toward the close of the season the night sei'- 
lons of the Le^lature interfered considerably 
vrith the interests of the theatre— -so much so. 
ideed, that whenever a night session was held 
IT hall was nearly deserted. 
Mj benefit was announced for the closing 
ight of the dramatic season, and I did hope 
lat on this particular occasion a night session 
of the Legislature woidd be dispensed with, as 
many influential members of both honses had as- 
sured me they would do aU in their power to 
make my benefit a good one. 

The election of bank directors, by joint ballot, 
had been postponed from day to day for nearly a 
week — one house resolving on meeting the other 
on such a day, and the other amending the reso- 
lution by proposing another, and so on, until the 
very day of Ihe night on which my benefit was 
announced to take ptaca Just as the House was 
about to adjourn in the afternoon, the resolution 
of the Senate appointing that very day for the 
election of directors was amended by substitut- 
ing "at night," and it was generally understood 
by senators, representatives, and citizens that the 
Senate would meet and coacar in the amendment 
of the House, and that immediately thereupon 
the Senate would proceed to the halt of the House 
of Representatives, and the election would he pro- 
ceeded with. No one unacquainted with Alabama 
politics can fonn the least idea of the absorbing 
interest created by these elections by the Legis- 
lature in joint session. Every thing else is for- 
gotten ; the galleries are crowded with specta- 
tors ; the whole town turns out en masse, as 
though the affair conld not be gotten Ihroagh 
with without their general and particular atten- 
tion. As for myself, I saw at a glance that " it 
was all up with me," unless I could, by a bold 
and snecessfnl eovp d'etat, upset the whole ar- 
rangement of the ' ' collected wisdom" of the Com- 
monwealth. 

" Here goes," said 1 to my brother, as I sal- 
lied out after a late and hasty dinner; "nothing 
like tiying ! Go to the theatre, and have eveiy 
thing ready for a punctual be^nning." 

" All right," answered Iiem ; " 111 hare eveiy 
thing ready, you may depend on that ; but I fear 
we shall have to play to empty benches." 
" Perhaps not," I replied ; 



"If I 



lil not In my deep intent,' 



we shall play the Htpoceite to a good hone 
yet." So saying, I departed on my lobbjinj 



Q Tuscaloosa it may b 
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supposed I had made many friends, both, among 
the members of the Le^aktm^ and the citizens. 
As I hurried through (he streets on my present 
errand, I met many of the latter, who shook thoir 
heads in a peculiarly sorrowful and discouraging 
manner, saying, "Ah! Sol, old follow, jour bene- 
fit to-night — meant to attend — but this election — 
must go and see that — very sorry," and words of 
like import. All seemed to agree in one thing — 
there wo-alil he -aohody at the theatre, and I had 
better postpone ; but I had no idea of giving it up 
so, as I had contracted with a boat, which was to 
leave the next morning, to take the company to 
Mobile. " I'll have a full house yet," I said to 
myself, as I mounted the steps of the State-house, 
where the members and spectators were already 
bediming to assemble in large numbers. I sta- 
tioned myself in the lobby of the Senate cham- 
ber, where I soon had an opportunity of seeing 
Judge Perry, an influential member of the Sen- 
ate, who had frequently professed himself my 
friend, and willing to serve me if in his power. 

"Judge," said I, hastily seizing him by one of 
his coat buttons, " you have it in your power to 
do me an essential service." 

" Glad of it," answered the judge. "What can 
I do for yon, iriend Sol ?" 

" My benefit lakes place to-night," said I — 

" So it does, " replied (he jadge ; " I recollect 
—Hypocrite— Mawworm — ha! ha! ha! — wanl^ 
ed to be there ; but this confounded joint session 
— it will kill your hoose — can't you postpone ?" 

" No — must start for Mobile to-morrow — pas- 
sages engaged. Can't you postpone this joint 
sesjioiif" demanded I, looking him boldly in the 

"Oh, no— no; impossible. It is an under- 
stood thing — the election will certainly come otf 
to-night— no getting over it," said Judge Ferry, 
evidently sorry that he could not oblige me. 

"Bui, judge," persisted I, "the Senate has not 
yet concurred in the amendment nf the House." 

' ' That's true, " he replied ; "bat it will concur 
— mere matter of form— that will be the first 
business; and we then proceed to the House, 
where the people are now assembled w^ting for 



"Well, jadge, you hare often expressed a wish 
to serve me — you now have it in your power." 

"How?" 

" Thus — vote against comyaring in the amend- 
ment nf' the House." 

"My dear fellow, it will be of no use what- 
Over ; one vote against concurring can 
any service to you ; the election will 



Jtbeof 



' ' Never mind that ; if you wish to naanifest 



your friendship, promise me that you will vote in 
the way 1 wish." 

' ' Well, well, I do ; you have my promise for 
that," were the concluding words of the judge, as 
he left me lo take his seat in the Senate cham- 
ber; "but, rely upon it, the election will go on." 

Having thus secured the judge, I turned my 
attention to another senator, who, under the sup- 
position that one vote would make no diflerence 
in the intended action of the Senate, pledged me 
that he would vote against concmTing with the 
House amendment. I then attacked another sen- 
ator with the same result, and another, and bo 
on, until I had'the pledges of thirteen senators, 
each supposing be was the only one who had 
promised me to vot« in the negative. I had thus 
secured a majority when the president's hammer 
called the Senate to order. 

" The first business before the Senate, gentle- 
men, "spoke the president (Mr. Pickens, I think), 
"is the amendment of the House to the resolu- 
tion appointing a joint session for the election of 
bank directors; the question is on concurring 
with the amendment— is the Senate ready for 
the question ? As many as are in fiivor of tlie 
amendment appointing this evening for the joint 
session will signify the same by saying Aye." 

A considerable number of " Ayes" responded 
— enough, as it was generally supposed, to carry 
the question in the aSirmative. As a mere mat- 
ter of form, however, the president continaed, 

"As many as are of a difierent opinion will 
signify the same by saying No." 

To the astonishment of every person in the 
hall, a considerable nimiber of " Noes" were 
heard. The president thought there was some 
mistake (so well was it understood that the elec- 
tion was to take place that night), and required 
that those who voted b the affirmative should 
RISE. Twelve senators stood up, who, after be- 
ing carefully counted, were directed to resume 
their seats. The negative vote was then called 
in the same way, when thirtebn members rose 
to their feet, looking around on each other with 
evident surprise at finding so nimierous a vote in 
the negative. 

The president, after counting the negative vote 
twice over, to make sure, announced that the 
amendment was lost. A motion to adjourn, 
made by my friend. Judge Perry, was now car- 
ried by acclamation, and in less than three min- 
utes the House followed the Senate's example, 
and streams of people were seen issuing from the 
State-house, chatljng to each other, and asking 
what in tlie world it all meant. 

My benefit was a most brilliant one, and a 
few " extra licks" I threw into the character of 
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Mawworni told immensely with the niidienee, 
partjcalarly with the thirteen non-concurring 
senators. 

Next day, January 16, 1S32, we embarked on 
board the American, Captain Hammond, which 
in three days carried us safelj-to Mobile, a city 
which I had long wished to visit profesflionally. 

The tirat person I met on landing was Thad- 
dena Sanford, oDe of the very best men I oyer 
knew, and a true friend. 

A small theatre was fitted up over a hilliard- 
room in Koyal Street, and iJie first season of my 
theatrical management in Mobile commenced on 
the 25th of Jannarj, 1832, with the comedy of 
the Soldier's Daughibr and farce of the Lr- 

The company consisted of Messrs, L. Smith, 
Palmer, Pearson, H. A. Williams, Carter, Mad- 
den, Morton, Baily, Davidson, Trower, Donald- 
son, and Sol. Smith ; Mesdames Sol. Smith, Car- 
ter, Siier, Williams, and Miaa Carter. 

Henry J. Finn came and played an engage- 
ment of six nights, much to the delight of the 
Mobilians. 

Mr. Ned Raymond also performed a starring 
engagement, and made money. He made his 
first appearance on any stage in Rochester, N. 
Y., in 1825, in the character (or charac(ers) of 
the Actor of Ai-i, Wohk. His ambition was 
then to become a low comedian — now he aspired 
to tragedy, and figm^d in Virgimus and Bratus. 
A year or two atierward, in a fit of mania a potu, 
he committed suicide by throwing himself from 



not his real name ; that 1 withhold in considera- 
tion for the feelings of his surviving relatiTss, who 
reside in the city of New York. 

This was considered a most successful season, 
and it was moderately so. As it was iaj_first in 
Mobile, and was the stepping-stone to my future 
operations in that city, an accurate account of 
the business of the season may not be entirely 
without interest to the reader ; 

First wcek,Ki 

Second " 

Third " 

Fourth " 

Fiftli " 

Sixth " 



(5 nights) ■ 
(" '■ )• 
(6 nights). 



Eighth 



(" 



(3 nights) . 



764 01 



Total receipts of the season SSllti 00 

My expenses during the eight weeks, 
including $575 paid to stars, and 
wlthont reckoning traveling ex- 
penses to andfrODi Mobile, amount- 
ed to .5121 00 

Leaving mc a profit of $a5 00!! 



If any cilizeii of Mobile had been asked to 
give an estimate of the profits of the theatre that 
season, lea thousand dollars would probably have 
been the veiy least sum thought of! And so it 
is with nearly every outdoor estimate of the bus- 
iness of theatres. For my own part, I must con- 
fess that the remembrance of my first profession- 
al visit to Mobile causes none but pleasing sen- 
sations. The audiences were easily pleased, and 
the actors exerted themselves to the utmost in 
their several roles, in gratitude for the leniency 
of the pnblic. 

Toward the dose of the season's operations, 
Mr. Purdy Brown, by his agent, Mr. James P. 
Baily, opened, in an unfinished state, and with a 
very meagre company, a new theatre in St. 
Emanuel Street, and I withdrew my forces to 
Montgomery, deeming it better to leave the field 
to the invading army than to fight a battle in 
which both parties must inevitably be losers. 

A most disastrous season my friend Brown 
had of it, commencing as it did late in Febru- 
aiy, and closing in the spring with a heavy loss, 
notwithstanding the attempts to retrieve the for- 
tnnes of the day by bringing on the field a large 
force of cavalry. Poor Purdy! I have some 
remmiscences in store respecting him which I 
may or may not put on paper for the amusement 
of the reader. He is gone to another scene of 
action, where I trust he is free fli)ra the annoy- 
ances of theatrical management, which, to say 
the truth, he was every way unfitted for, while, 
as a manager of a circus, no one was more ca- 

I have not preserved the records of our season 
at Montgomery; bat it was quite successful, 
yielding a handsome profit. It was from fliis 
point I made my arrangements for the invasion 
of Georgia, which event was to take place in the 
month of May of this year. 

But, before proceeding through the Creek na- 
tion to that old and patriotic state, we were in- 
duced to pay a short visit to Selma, where we 
were welcomed by the same generous support 
(|70 per night) which had been extended to my 
former company the year before. 

In an unlucky hour I listened to the urgent 
solicitations of several of the most influenlia! cit- 
izens of Cahawba to ^ve a week's performance 
at that ancient village, formerly the seat of gov- 
ermnent of the stale ; but the ' ' lovers of the 
drama" were too few in number to remnnerate 
us for our trouble, and, after playing five nights 
to wretched business, the steamer Herald heav- 
ing in sight, I "pulled up slakes" in double- 
quick time, and we embarked, bag and baggage, 
for Montgomery. 
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" Halloo ! Smith," cried one from the crowd, 
as the last bell rang for statting, " yott are not 
g<dng to leave us in this wayT' 

" Yes I am," answered I from the hurricane 
deck, ' ' Your town don't pay expenses — most 
go." 

" But," persisted my friend on the shore, "the 
people have all been holding back for the last 
night. They will be greatly disappointed." 

"Can't help it," I replied; "(Aey have disap- 
pointed me five nights, and must become recon- 
ciled to my disappointing them once. " And off 

We made another short season in Montgom- 
ery, and then, our arrangements for traveling be- 
ing completed, we wended our way lirough the 
Creek nation into Georgia. 



Adventure in the Creek Nation. 

The company traveled in barouches, and the 
ba^age was sent in a large Pennsylvania road 
wagon. We passed through the Creek nation 
about five years previous to the commencement 
of (he disturbances which ended in sending the 
Indians » Arkansas. One afternoon we halted 
tor refreshment at the residence of a chief, where 
about one hundred Indians were assembled, 
drinking and carousing. One of our number, 
by name John Carter, who had ucderlaken to 
perform the duties of general caterer for the par- 
ty, purchased a gallon of milk, and the usnal 
quantum of sugar and rum, of which it^edients, 
with the addition of a little grated nutmeg, he 
was busily engaged in forming that delicious 
mixture well known by Southern travelers as 
jiiilk punch. Now it happened that John had 
been dreading this journey for some months, 
having taken up the idea that n-e should most 
assuredly he attacked and robbed (if not mur- 
dered) while traveling through this same Creek 
nation. My brother and myself formed a plan 
to have some sport out of his fears, and proceed- 
ed to execute it thus : I went to the chief, and 
offered to give a dollar to four Indians who would 
run a mile, and ' ' keep up" with the Jersey wagon 
which I pointed out to him, at the same time 
showing him the man who was to drive. The 
chief immediately agreed to the proposal, and 
called four young men from their sports to give 
them their instructions. While this was going 
on, my brother called John mysteriously aside, 
and asked him what he had been saying or do- 
ing to the Indians. ' ' I Save not Raid a word to 
them," replied John, innocently, " except to ask 
them for these materials, which th^y furnished 
me willingly, and charged a pretty good price for 



too. There, taste that, and say if you don't ap- 
proi'C of it; you won't get such a bowl of punch 
as that again in a hurry, 1 can tell you." At this 
juncture 1 came up and asked our worthy cater- 
er the same question previously propounded by 
my brother, and added, "The Indians seem to 
have laltOQ offense at some one of our party." 
This caused John to open his eyes a little, and 
his looks became somewhat disturbed. "I can't 
imagine who has been saying or doing any thing 
10 offend them." "Nor I either," said John, 
"miless the lamal fools have taken offense at 
my saying that ninepence a quart was a devilish 
high price for milk." "That's it," replied I, 
" to a certainty; these natives are very tena- 
cious of their character, and can not bear to be 
charged with extortion." Here John cast some 
anxious glances toward a group of Indians, who 
seemed observing us attentively, and talking 
aside, every now and then pointing toward John, 
and then looking at the Jersey wagon which be- 
longed to hira and his family. ' ' What do Ihey 
mean by that, I wonder ? They seem 1o direct 
their attention entirely to me and old Co/ip" — 
(that was the name of the horse) — " I don't 
know what to make of it, I'm sure." Thus spoke 
John, while big drops of sweat began to be ap- 
parent on his brow. " 1 do reaDy begin to think 
they have some hostile design npon you," said I; 
" and, now I think of it, I recollect an espression 
of one of them, just as I passed those follows 
with the hatchets, which confirms me in the 
opinion that they mean something." "What 
expresston — what did the bloody-minded rascals 
say?" demanded John, in a tremor of apprehen- 
sion, not a httle increased by certain flourishes 
of hatchets by tbe savages, and a low murmur 
which met his ear, and which his fears inierptet- 
ed into a death-song. " I don't understand the 
Creek language peifectly, " was my reply, ' ' but, 
from what I could gather, I am disposed to think 
they are highly offended at something ; that tall 
follow observed to the others that eh-ecrhuhka- 
Aooc^icAopeieAict— which, translated into En- 
ghsh, means, ifpeapk don't iite iheprice of milk, 
they had better wot drink it ; to which that fellow 
who is now looking this way replied, Chadchdam- 
naiiormphillanddouintmnblemii — chook I which, as 
near as I can make it out, means, they'll /olhw 
yoit to the Chattakoockie JUver bai they'll have r^ 
venge ,' By this time John's ftars had got the 
better of his love for punch, and he began to look 
round for his hat and gloves. Every movement 
was watched by the four savages, who had their 
instructions to chase the wagon a mile. " Here 
—stop a bit — I think, for fear of accidents, I'd 
better be off. If you'U take care of the ladies 
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and pay for the punch, 111 quietly take did Copp 
aud put." We agreed with him that perhaps it 
was best, for fear of accidents, that he should ef- 
fect his escape, as he appeared to be the only one 
of the party the savages had any designs against. 
So, without even tasting the excellent punch he 
had brewed, he slipped round the ham and put the 
bridle ot> Captain Copp. The four Indians kept 
him in view all the time,but the fugitive appear- 
ed not to notice them. When he had fairly got 
the reins in his hands and mounted the Jersey, 
he cast one last look toward us and the bowl of 
pimch, another (of quite a different kind) toward 
the four hostile savages, and gave the whip to 
old Copp. The crack of the whip was followed 
by a short whoop &om the Indians. Off started 
the Jersey, with John standing up and lashing 
old Copp at every jump, and off started the four 
Indians in ptu'suit. Such a race has seldom been 

Having drunk and settled for the punch, we 
pnrsaed our journey at leisure, forming various 
conjectures how iar our frightened companion 
would travel that night. About half a mile thtm 
the starting-place we found John's traveling-cap, 
and began to fear some accident might have be- 
Mlen its owner ; three quarters ofamilefarlher 
we found the four Indians dancing in the road, 
and tossing up in the air something which re- 
sembled a kmnan scalp I " Heavens and earth !" 
I exclaimed, "is it possible our Ibolish joke has 
ended in the destruction of our poor friend?" 
On approaching the Indians, our worst fears 
were removed by one of them throwiuf us the 
scalp, which turned out to be John's scratdi, 
that valuable article having been lost in the 
race ' AVe paid the Indian^ the promi -el dollar, 
and nre m hevg eusap ng ell hrough 



me from all quarters ; there was one behind ev- 
ery tree ready to intercept me ; and (hen their 
outrageous yells and whooping — they ring in my 
ears yet. 1 lost my hat and nig in the strife, for 
at one time there were about a dozen in the 
wagon endeavoring to scalp me ; but, knocking 
over five of the foremost of the ruthless villains, 
and laying the whip boldly on to old Copp, I 
managed to get out of their infernal clutches, 
and am still alive." 

Some days after this adventure, one of our 
party asked John how many Indians he thought 
there were in pursuit of him. "1 can not be 
certain," replied he; "I had but little time to 
think of counting them at the tune ; but, from a 
calculation I have made since, I think that, 
without taking into the account the squaws and 
papooses, who are considered non-combatants, 
there couldn't have been much leiSs than FlFTtEN 
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About e ght m les fa he on we found our 
fne d gonalgb h oad de the 

pe p ra on burs ng mhsbaldlead n drops 
as large as bullets ; Captain Copp was in a com- 
plete foam, "Thank God!" exclaimed the poor 
Mow, as we approached, " you hare escaped the 
blood-thirsty savages. If Generaljackson don't 
take this matter np, he's not the man I take him 
for, that's all." Having restored John his wig, 
and removed his fears of immediate danger by 
telling him we had met the Indiana returning 
from the chase, we began to question him con- 
cerning his miracidous escape. "Gentlemen," 
said he, "it's all owing to that glorious horse. 
Captain Copp, who is the greatest animal living : 
it took him to take me through the dangers of 
this day. The infernal villains poured in upon 



I could fill voliunes with accounts of this and 
other journeys throtigh this then unenltivated 
country ; but I spare the reader all details, and 
cariy him straight through, barely stopping by 
the way to say that we "put np" the second 
night, on this particular occasion, at the Black 
Warrior's, where the warrior's wife (the war- ' 
rior himself being off on a hunt) gave us rather 
"lenlen fare," but led our horses well ; had beds, 
well peopled with fleas and bed-bugs ; and made 
enormous charges for our accommodation. At 
Mr. Elliott's, twelve miles from Columbus, we 
fared much better, being served with an excel- 
lent supper of fish, which the landlord informed 
me he caught in great abundance — sometimes as 
many as 300 a night — in a trap ! 

Sunday morning, May 20th, 1 832, we crossed 
the Chattahoochie Eiyer, leaving Alabama be- 

CHAPTEE VIII. 

Georgia! generous, hospitableGoorgia! How- 
well do I remember my sensations when first en- 
tering upon your soil! It was Sunday, and tlie 
streets of Columbus were filled with gayly-dress- 
ed dtiiens and Creek Indians. The arrival of a 
theatrical company created a decided sensation. 

' ' When do you open ?" was the general ques- 

"Next Thmsday," was the response. 

" Wliere do you open ?" was the next and 
most natural inquiry. ' 

"In the New Theatre," was the brief but 
somewhat puzzling reply. 

Having taken possession of apartments in the 
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Colninbus Hotel, then kept !>)■ Messrs. Pomeroy 
and^ontogue, I asked that a message should be 
sent to the inost expeditious contractor in the 
city. AMr.Balfia soon appeared, and in twenty 
minutes he had my directions. On the next Sat- 
urday the following tr-ae paragraph appeared in 
one of the newspapers ; 

"ESPBDITIOH.— A theatre, TO feet long bj 40 
Hide, was commenced on Monday morning last 
by our enterprisiflgfellow-citizen, Mr. Bates, and 
finished on Thursday afternoon, in season for the 
reception of Mr, Sol. Smith's company on that 
evening. A great portion of the timber, on 
Monday morning, waved to the breeze in its aa- 
tive forest ; fourscore hours afterward, its masa- 
ive piles were shaken by the thunder of applause 
in the crowded assemblage of men." 

Here began my acquaintance — may I not say 
friendship ?^with Mirabeau B.Lamar, Esq., afl^ 
erward President of Texas. He was a candidate 
for Congress — not nominated on the ticket of 
either parly, but "on his own hook" — merely for 
the "excitement" it afforded him. With the 
same object he traveled through Texas, fought 
at the battle of San Jacinio, eventually submits 
ted his name tc the peoplp of that redeemed 
country as a candidate for the highest office in 
thdr gift, and was elected. 

Unusuftl Ceremonies in tbe Temple of 

the Sun. 

PiZARRO was one of our most popular stock 
plays. My brother Lem's Rolla was his best 
tragic chsracter; when dressed for the part he 
looked every inch an Indian chief. At Colum- 
bus we produced this tragedy vHtk real Indians 
for the Peruvian array. The effect was very 
striking, but there were some unrehearsed efftets 
not set down in the hills. I had bargained with 
a chief for twenty-fcur Creek Indians (to fiimish 
their own bows, arrows, and tomahawks), at iifly 
cents each and a glass of whisky. Unfbrtunalely 
for the entire success of the performance, the 
whisky was paid and drank in advance, causing 
a great degree of exhilaration among our new 
^pes. They were ranged at the back of the 
theatre bnilding, in an open lot, during (he per- 
formance of th& first act, 
ment of the second they i 
back door, and posted upon the stage behind the 
scenes. The entrance of Rolla was the signal 
for a "shout" hy the company, carpenters, and 
scene-shifters ; the Indians, supposing tknir time 
had come, raised such a yell as I am sure had 
never before been heard inside of a theatre. 
This outburst being quelled, the scene between 
Ahnzo, Cora, and the Peruvian chief was peiv 



mitled lo proceed to its termination uninterrupt- 
\mt when the scene changed to the Temple 
of the Son, disclosing the troops of Rolla (his 
brave associates, partners of his toil, his feel- 
ings, and his fame") drawn up on each side of the 
stage in battle array, the plaudits of the audience 
were answered by whoops and yeils that might be, 
and no doobt were, heard a mile off. Ordei' be- 
ing partially restored, Rolla addressed his army, 
and was greeted with another series of shouts and 
yells even louder than those which had preceded. 
Now came mt) turn to take part in the unique 
performance. As Eigh Priest of the San, and 
followed by half a dozen virgins and as many 
priests, with measiu'ed step, timed t« slow music, 
I emerged from behind the scenes, and "vrith 
solemn march" perambulated the stage, in dumh 
show called down a blessing on the swords of 
King A taliba and General Italia, and in the usu- 
al impressive style, looking up into the front 
gallery, commenced the Invocation to the San. 
Before the time fbr the joining in of the chorus, 
I fbimd I was not entirely alone in my sin^ng. 
A humming sound, at Urst low and moumiul, 
and rising gradually to Jorte, greeted my ear; 
and when our chorns did join in the strain, it 
was quite overpowered by the rising storm of 
Joriissimo sounds which were issuing fixim the 
stentorian Itings of the savages ; in short, ike In- 
diana were preparing Jor battle by executing, in 
their most approved style, the Creek war-song 
and dance ! To attempt stopping them we found 
would be a vain task ; so thai, after a moment or 
two of hesitation, the virgins made a precipitate 
retreat to their dressing-rooms, where they care- 
fully bcked themselves in. The King, Rolla, 
and Orano stood their ground, and were com- 
pelled to submit to the new order of things. The 
Indians kept up their song and war - dance for 
full half an hour, performing the most extraordi- 
nary feats ever exhibited on a stage, in their ex- 
citement scalping King Ataliba (taking off his 
wig), demohshing the altar, and burning up the 
sun I As for Lem and I (_Rolh and the High 
Priest), we joined in with them, and danced un- 
til the perspiration fairly rolled from our bodies 
in large streams, the savages all the time flour- 
ishing their tomahawks and knives around our 
heads, and performing other little playful antics 
not by any means agreeable or desirable. At 
last, to put ail end to a scene which was becom- 
ing more and more tiresome as it proceeded, an 
order was given to drop the curtain. This stroke 
of policy did not stop the ceremonies, which pro- 
ceeded without intermission nnlil the savages 
had finished their song and dance, when, each 
receiving bis promised half dollar, they consent- 
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ed to leave the house, and our play proceeded 
wiihout them. Next night the eama Iroupe 
to the theatre and wanted to asslsl in the 
formance of Macbeth, but I 
clined their "valuable aid." 
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After a se 



n of til 



ftir MacoQ, where another temporsrj- theatre 
put up in little less than a week's time. Here 
we performed to respectable and very discrimi- 
nating audiences for about five weeks, after which 
WB raised the dramatic flag at the capital of the 
state, MiDedgerille. The theatre was erected here 
«s early as 1 8 1 7, as I was toM ; but, at the time 
we took possession of it, the famed Augean stable 
must have been a carpeted parlor in comparison 
with it. Thirty barrels of lime were used in the 
cleansing of this temple of Thespis, and even then 
it always retained a rather unsavory odor. Our 
visit was hailed with delight by the noble-hearted 
Georgians, and for one week our audiemces were 
large and fashionable. It bdng about " Com- 1 



meneement" time at Athens, we posted off to 
that classic village, where another new theatre— 
bnilt in three days — was prepared for our retep- 

My brother Lem was not with us here. He 

had obtained leave of absence for a brief period 

to visit Cincinnati, where he performed a starring 

engagement in a new theatre opened that season 

hy our former manager, Mr. Caldwell. He also 

performed a brief engagement at Louisville. 

At Athena our success was but meagre. The 

lercises of "Commencement" engrossed the 

pnbhc attention, and we closed onr doors after a 

ason of one week. 

At this place I experienced the great pleasure 
of becoming acquainted with A. H. Pemberton, 
Esq. , one of the ablest editors of the state, and 
author of the best Defense of the Drama which 
■ came under mj notice. 
.t a smajl town called Madison we " bung out 
our banner" for a week, and perfbrmed in (he 
ballroom of a tavern kept by a Mr. Cajnpbell, a 
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large fet man— "fet us butter" — who fed and 
slept as well, and charged ns accordingly. Total 
receipts for the week, $205 ! The barber who 
shiLved me in this village, a very black negro, had a 
hght mulatto wife. They had several children of 
the proper shade of color, and one, the youngest, 
almost white. Being asked the reason of the last 
child's being so muth whiter than the others, the 
barber very innocently answered that it was alt 
owing to his wife's having ftJlowed the advice of 
a white lady during her pregnancy, and taken a 
great deal of majtiesia and chalk to cure the dys- 
pepsia. 

Our fat landlord was a very religious individ- 
ual — -a great hand at revivals and camp-meelingB 
— and it was only by dint of hard persuasion the 
toH-ii's people could oblain his 
into his hall the sinful aclors. But it so turned 
out that Mr. Boni&ce, after taking 
behind the scenes, became greatly taken with the 
plays, so mnch so that otie night he boldly walked 
into the front among the audience and took a 
conspicuous seat, determined to "see it out." 
The people welcomed him with a round of ap- 
plause which he did not lake to himself, but, 
turning around befbre seating himself, he said, 
"Oho! you talk of jwj making a noise at camp- 
meetings — IVo got yon now— ^ou make a plaguy 
deal more noise here at the show than I ever did 
there." Another " round" greeted our fat land- 
lord, and the curtain went up. 

Our next town was MonticelJo, where we per- 
formed in the dining-room of Mr. Slovall, and 
occupied one of his best parlors ibr a greenroom. 
Receipts for the week precisely the same as at 
MadieoQ, after paying f S.'J tax, which the com- 
missioners demanded for the privilege of leaving 
about $100 more in their town than we received. 
We had here one auditor, a constant attendant, 
who evidently appreciated our per 
cat ! EvBiy night she found her way ii 
theatre, and, seating herself immediately i 
of the foot-lights, watched and listened 
performances bom beginning to end ! 

We returned to Milledgeville and performed 
two weeks with poor success, closing on the 1st 
of September. 

Opened at Macon Monday, September 3d, and 
performed one week only ; after which we pushed 
on to Columbus, where we managed to stay three 
weeks, the policy being to pass the time away 
■nntil the meeting of the Legislature in Millei^e- 
viUe. 

Being up and ont on a walk early one morn- 
ing—this was at Macon — I strolled to the Meth- 
odist Church, where I heard singing. Stepping 
in and taking a seal, I found a^emliled six negro 






men, one mulatto girl, and two white men. A 
lazy-looking young fellow, one of the while men, 
seemed lo conduct Ihe affair, asking his white 
brethren and black brethren U> pray alternately. 
I staid lo hear one white and one black prayer, 
and it is difficult to say which was better of the 
two. The black man prayed in something like 
the following words : 

"O moat holy and eigniflcant Fader! thou 
spencer of ebery precious and deliberate gift, 
look down on your poor miserable children., and 
bless UB with thy sacred and devoted power— (^ 
it be thy viSl. O most holy Fader, we humbly 
pray for the instigation of tby wrath throughout 
dis deboted land ; bless all who hab turned out 
to dis praar meetin' and dera dat habu't— i/i( be 
thy will. May tby mercy and vengeance smile 
upon our white bredren, who are prayin' and 
preachln' tor ns poor sinners, and in reliance 
upon the precious blood of Jesus Chiist — jf Hte 
thy iciU. bless de poor beden, aBd lam dem 
to examine de doctrines of thy Word, which is a 
sharp two-pointed sword, goin' out of the month 
of dy Eervanta— y il be thy vM. May de Gospel 
spread like de cholera through de earth, spread- 
ing vastation and casligation around— (fiS be thy 
will. We pray thee, O holy Christ, the fiider of 
the 'maculate Virgin Mary, to cleanse na ob onr 
sins, and scrub ns with tiie scrubbin'- brush ob 
corruption, till we are the sanguine dye of thy 
holy truth; and though our sins be as wool, may 
dey be made white as scarlet with thy most pre- 
cious lamb, which was killed on Mount Sinai for 
our sallivation — if it be thy wiS. And, moat 
holy Jesus, send Ihy Spirit upon ns this morn- 
ing, that we may sing thy pnuse and worship 
thee with meekness and compnnctuation ; and 
when we give up onr immortal eslatence in this 
Immaculate world, wilt thon receive ns to thy 
bosom — if it be thy wHl — when we will gib all de 
glory, and honor, and power to our holy medl- 
dator and.Savior foreherand eber after— Amen." 

During onr stay at Columbus, at the earnest 
solicitations of a Mr. Childets, he was permitted 
to make hia "first appearance on any stage" as 
Tvni/ Lumpkin, which he performed tolerably 
well for a new beginner. His figure was better 
fitted for Don Qaixote than the character he 
chose for his opening, being very lean and bony ; 
but Tony Lumpkin he had studied, and Tony 
ipkin he played. After the performance he 
made a regular application for a situation in the 
company. I declined entering into the pr po ed 
engagement, and wrote him a long letter irging 
n not to persist in his determination to become 
actor, and advising him to continue his studies 
the law. With great reluctance he folio sed 
my advice, became in lime an eminent lanver n 
Alabama, and died many years afterward in Mo- 
bile, of wliich city he was once elected mavor. 

Returned to Macon, and performed a very few 
nights to very small audiences ; but remained a 
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I took a bill of sale as follows ; 

" Received of Sol. Smith Fifty Dollars in full 
for my crop of whiskers, to be woru, aad taken 
care of by rac, and delivered to him when called 
for, J. Jenks." 

The snm of fifty dollars was paid, and Jenks 
left the broker's office in high glee, fionrishing 
five Central Bank X's, and telling alt his ac- 
quaintances of Che great bargain he had made in 
the sale of his whiskers. 

The broker ajid his friends laughed at me for 
being taken in so nicely. " Kever mind," said 
I ; " let those laugh 'bat win ; I'll make a profit 
oat of those whiskej^, depend on it." 

For a week afler this, whenever I met Jenks, 
he asked me when I intended to call for my 
whiskers. 

"I'll let you know when I want them," was al- 
ways my answer. " Take good care of them — 
oil them occasionally ; I shall call for them one 
of these days." 

A splendid ball was to be given. I at 
ed that Jenks was ia be one of the n 
he being a great ladies' man (on account of his 
whiskers, I suppose), and it occurred to me that 
before the ball took plaM I might as well call for 
my whiskers. 

One morning I met Jenks in a barber's shop. 
He WHS Adonising before a large mirror, and 
combing up my whiskers at a devil of a rate. 

" Ah ! there joa are, old fellow," said he, 
speaking to my reflection through the glass. 
" Come for your whiskers, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, no hurry," I replied, as I sat down for a 

"Always ready, you know," he answered, 
giving a final tie to his cravat. 

"Come to think of it," I said, musingly, as 
the barber began t« put the lather on my face, 
"perhaps now would be as good a time as an- 
other ; you mat/ sit down and let the barber try 
his hand at the whiskers." 

"Yon couldn't wait nntil to-morrow, coold 
yon?" be nsted, hesitatingly. "There's a ball 
to-night, you know — " 

"To he sure there is, audi thmk you ought 
to go with a dean face ; at al! events, I don't 
see any reason why you should expect to wear 
Hi^ whiskers to that ball, so sit down." 

He rather sulkily obeyed, and in a few mo- 
ments his cheeks were in a perfect foam of 
lather. The barber flourished his razor, and 
was about to commence operations, when I sud- 
denly changed my mind. 

"Stop, Mr. Barber," I s^d, "you needn't 
shave off those whiskers just yet. " So he quick- 
ly put up his razor, while Jenks started up from 



couple of weeks, it bdng considered quite useless 
to open in Milledgeville so early in the season. 
Time hanging heavy on my hands, as the saying 
is, I entered into a little " speculation, " just for 
at, which I will now proceed t« relate. 



Speculation in WhiBkera. 

There lived in Macon a dandified individual 
whom I shall call Jenks. This individual bad a 
tolerably favorable opinion of his personal ap- 
pearance. His fingers were hooped with rings, 
and his shirt bosom was deoked with a magnifi- 
cent breastpin \ coat, hat, vest, and boots were 
made exactly to fit ; he wore kid gloves of re- 
markable whiCeitess ; his hair was oiled and 
dressed in thelatest and best style; and, to com- 
plete his killing appearance, he sported an enor- 
mous pair of Teat whiskers .' Of tliese whiskers 
Jenks was as proud as a young cat is of her tail 
when she first discovers she has one. 

I was sitting one day in a broker's office when 
Jenks came in to inquire the price of exchange 
on New York. He was invited to sit down, and 
a cigar was ofiered him. Conversation turning 
on the Bulgeet of buying and selhng stocks, a re- 
mark was made by a gentleman present that he 
thought no person should sell out stock in snch- 
and-such a bank at that time, as it mast get bet- 
ter in a few days. 

" I will sell ranj thing I've got, if I can make 
any thing on it," replied Jeoks. 

"Oh no,"replied one,"not nnj thing; you 
wouldn't sell your whiskers I" 

A loud laugh followed this chance remark. 
Jenks immediately answered, " I would ; but 
who would Mjont them? Any person making 
the purchase would lose money by the operation, 
I'm thinking." 

"Well," I observed, "I would he wilUng to 
tjike the specuktion, if the price could be made 

" Oh, I'll sell 'em cheap," answered Jenks, 
mnking at the gentlemen present. 

" What do you call cheap ?" I inquired. 

" ni sell 'em for fifty dollars," Jenks answer- 
ed, puffing forth a cloud of smoke across the 
counter, and repeating the wink. 

""Well, that is cheap; and you'll sell your 
whiskers tor fifty dollars ?" 

"I will." 

"Both of them?" 

" Both of them." 

' TU take them .' When can I have them ?" 

"Any time you choose to call for them." 

"Very well— they're mine. I think I shall 
double my money on them, at least." 
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the chair in something very mueli resembling a 
passion. 

"This is trifling!" he exclaimed. "You 
haye claimed your whiskers — lake them. " 

' ' I believe a man has a right to do as he 
pleases with, his own property, " I remarked, and 
left Jenfcs washing his &ce. 

At dinner that day the conversation turned 
upon the whisker affair. It seems the whole 
town hud got wind of it, and Jenks could 
walk the streets without the remark being i 
linuallj made by the boys, "Thav goes Ike : 
_witli old Sol's whiskers .'" And they had grown 
to an immense size, for he dared not trim 
In short, I became convinced Jenks was waiting 
very impatiently for me to assert my rights 
the property. It happened that several of the 
party were sitting opposite me at dmner who 
were present when the singular bargain was 
made, and th^ all urged me to take the wMsken 
that very day, and thus compel Jenfcs to go to 
the ball whiskerless, or stay at home, I i 
with them it was about time to reap my 
and promised that if they would all meet 
the broker's shop where the pm-chase had been 
made, I would make a call on Jenks that eve 
ing, after he had dressed for the ball. Allproi 
ised to be present at the proposed shaving opi 
atiott in the broker's office, and I sent for Jenfcs 
and the barber. On the appearance of Jenks 
was evident he was much vesed at the sadden 
ciiU upon him, and his vexation was certa 
not lessened when he saw the broker's office 
filled to overflovring by spectators anxious to be- 
hold the barberous proceeding. 

" Come, be in a hurry," he said, as he took a 
seat, and leaned his head against the counter for 
support; " I can't stay here long ; several ladies 
are wailing for me to escort them lo the ball." 

"True, very true — you are one of the man- 
agers — I recollect. Mr. Barber, don't detain the 
gentleman; go to work at once. " 

The lathering was soon over, and with aliout 
three slrokes of the razor one side of his face, 
vjas ileprived of its ornameat. 

"Come, come," said Jenks, "push ahead; 
there is no time to be lost : let the gentleman 
have his whiskers- — he is impatient." 

"Not at all," I replied, coolly, "I'm in no 
sort of a hnrty myself— and, now I think of it, 
as yimr time must be precious at this particular 
moment, several ladies being in waiting for you 
to escort them to the ball, I believe I'll not take 
the other whisker to-night." 

A loud laugh from the by-standers, and a 
ghince in the mirror, caused Jenks K> open his 
eyes to the ludicrons appearance he cut with a 



single whisker, and he began to insist upon my 
iskmgiheu>kokofBi^propertii! But all wouldn't 
do. I had a right io take it when I chose ; / " 
was not obliged to take all at once, and I chose to 
take but half at that particular period ; indeed, 
I intimated lo him very plainly that I was not 
going to be a very hard creditor, and that, if he 
" behaved himself," perhaps I should never call 
for the balance of what he owed me ! 

When Jenks became convinced 1 was deter- 
mined not to take the remaining whisker, he be- 
gan, amid the loudly - expressed mirth of the 
crowd, to propose terms of compromise, first of- 
fering me ten dollars, then twenty, thirty, forty 
— fifty ! to take off the remaining whisker. I 
said, firmly, " My dear sir, there is no use talk- 
ing ; I insist on your wearing that whisker for 
me for a month or two." 

"What will you take for the whiskers?" he at 
length asked. "Won't you sell them back to 
me?" 

"Ah!" replied I, "now you begin to talk as 
a business-man should. Yes ; I bought them on 
speculation ; I'll sell them if I can obtain a good 

"What is your price?" 

" One hundred dollars — mast double my mon- 
ey." 

" Nothing less ?" 

" Not a farthing less — and I'm not anxious to 
sell srsa at that price." 

"Well, I'll take them," he groaned; "there's 
your money ; and here, barber, shave off this 
d — d infernal whisker in less than no time : I 
shall be late at the ball." 

Near the end of October we opened the Mil- 
ledgeville Theatre for the season, hoping great 
things from the lact that the legislature was 
soon to meat. My brother Lem rejoined me 
here, and the season commenced auspiciously. 

During our joumeyings the past summer we 
were accompanied nearly the whole time by Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, Esq., who was a candidate for 
Congress, and who received a very large vote, 
but was not elected, not being on either the 
Union or State Eights ticket. I have never in 
my life iliet a more gentlemanly man. He was 
a good speaker — rather too vehement in his man- 
ner, perhaps ; but, being well read, and possess- 
ing a good face and person, he enchained the at- 
)n of his auditors. He was at that time 
rather dyspeptic, but seemed to enjoy life reason- 
ably. He could appreciate a joke and a good 
ir; had Shakspeare' at his tongue's end, and 
could quote him correctly and at pleasure; fenced 
and was otherwise highly accomplished. 
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Finally, he was a great lover of the stuge. I ded- 
icated a book to him, and on his marriage in 
. 1861 (nearij twenty yeans aflOT the evenis I am 
noting) he promised l* name his first child after 
me ; but, anfortnnat«lj, it turned oat to be a girl, 
aJid the idea of namiiig her ' ' Solomon" was given 

During this season we produced the play of 
Tkebese, translated from the French by John 
Howard Payne, and I must say I baye nerer to 
this day seen it so well played as by the " Geor- 
gia company." My wife personated the part of 
Marielte, and my brother that of Carwin, It is - 
not in my province Ifl speak of the talents of my 
wife and brother (now no more), but, as they both 
occupied, while living, a prontinent place in the 
dra'matic compuiy of which I was manager, and 
as many persons in, Georgia may jat Uve who 
have seen them acl, it may not be amiss to insert 
here a brief extract from a criticism published in 
one of the newspapers of the day, written (I am 
permitted to say now, though I did not know it 
at the time) by Gen. Lamar ; 

" Mr. Lorn, Smith has the advantage of a fine 
person (he beats his brother in that), a good eye, 
and a flexible voiee, not of the greatest compass, 
b t Bufflctentlj etrong to be heard distinctly. 
H n da equally alike in comedy or tragedy, 
d mely well in both; conceiyii^ his 

hara rs properly, and never overstepping the 

m d f nature. His powers, we think, are 

rable, and his genius versatile. There is 

m h nement in his manners when in eom- 

d d much dignity and force in his appear- 
ance in higher characters, such as Tdl. We have 
seen him in a great variety of parts, and find it 
dlfBcnlt to decide in which hia success is great- 



"One we have yet to name — the star ofhor 
profession — it would be censnrable not to hold 
up to the admiration of our readers, as she has 
often presentedherselfto her gratified audience. 
We mean Mrs. Smith. It is fer from onr inten- 
tion to enter into any minnte analysis of her 
acting — setting forth her peculiarities ; lauding 
what is good, and apologizing for what is other- 
wise, but shall speak of her merit in the aggre- 
gate, reserving onr more detailed and deflnite 
criticism for some future number. To say that 
she is a first-rate actress would be giving her 
nothing more than her due, but we flhould prob- 
ably not be believed, because she had not been 
brought up at the Park or at Drary Lane. Stars 
we have seen of the firat magnitude who have 
shone with nnrivaled lustre upon bofli these 
boards, and can say that the; have afforded us 
no greater pleasure than we have derived from 
the performances of Mrs. Smith. Ifit beatall 
true that the merit of an actress may be Justly 
estimated by the eflteet which she produces, her 
claims will be found inferior to few; for we have 
never yet heard the first person declare himself 
disappointed or dissatisfied — we have never seen 



one who did not admit that she always had a 
just conception of the part she played — that she 
entered deeply into the spirit and feelings of the 
character she represented, and that her look, 
gesture, and attitude were always graceful, nat- 
ural, and appropriate; and if theee, added f^ 
other qualities' which she possesses — a melodi- 
ous voice and eloquent delivery— do not consti- 
tute the perlection of the histrionic art, then we 
are at a loss to know what does. All these ex- 
cellencies are universally conceded to her. In 
what character she succeeds heat we could never 
decide for ourselves; she seems to be qualified 
by her versatility equally for the grave and the 
gay— 'for three, comedy, and tragedy.' We saw 
her once, on a benefit night, in the Soldier's 
Datjobtbr, and concluded she appeared best In 
that part ; but when she subsequently appeared 
in the Orphan of Gebbva, we tlionght no char- 
acter became her as Therese, and now our present 
decision is that her greatest efforts have been m 
Hlvira," 

While I am about it, it may be as well to give 
the general's opinion of myself, particnlarly as I 
think it is a tolerably correct one in the main. 
Here it b, segregated from the same article the 
foregdng extracts are taken from : 

" Now then for ' Old Sol.' But, before enter- 
ing upon the trial of this 'head andfront' of tlie 
battalion, it may be proper to settle a prelimi- 
nary question upon which his acquittal or con- 
demnation chiefiy rests. The heart will some- 
times laugh in defiance of the sober decrees of 
the head, and when this is the case, which is in 
the right ? Who has not had his risibility irre- 
sistibly excited by a joke which his judgment 
could not sanction ? Shall the joke therefore be 
condemned? 'That la the question.' We an- 
swer, no. Now this is exactly ' Old Sol's' situa- 
tion. His acting we can not approve as being 
always ingoodtaste, yethe will extort the laugh 
fh>m ns In despite of our dlsapproljation. Shall 
we therefore condemn him S We answer, no. 
Our objection to him as an actor is, that he often 
lowers comedy to a farce, and brings farce to the 
borders of buffoonery. The approbation which 
we have to bestow is that which we have just 
admitted — his absolute dominion over our risi- 
ble propensities. He never fiiUs to accomplish 
the end and lum of all comic performances, that 
of exciting involuntary laughter and applause. 
This, however, is not his only merit. He pos- 
sesses a lively fency and a good flmd of orl^nal 
wit, which enable him to introduce many sea- 
sonable jokes, acceptable to all, and offensive to 
none. "This practice, it is true, is liable to abuse, 
and stands reprobated by authority no less than 
Shakspeare ; but, with all due deference to the 
Bard of Avon, we must still adhere to oar Infel- 
lible rule, to censure nothing and praise all that 
produces a happy effect; by virtue ofwhich'Old 
Sol' is entitled to our high commendation and a 
flill absolution for all fenlts, which we do here- 
by freely award him." 

On the 12th of December the tragedy of 
Douoi.i8 was performed, it t>eing the lasi ap- 
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m, Mho personated the 
characler of Glenalvon. 

[In ao appendix to this Tolume I propose to 
give some aCKOunt of the merder of idj beloted 
young brotJier.j 

The season in Milledgeville was bronght to a 
close on the 23d of Becemljer, the Legislature 
adjourning about the same time. The actual 
profits of the six months preceding this date are 
set down, in a business memoranduin I kept at 
the time, at SSlfiOO, -which sum, considering the 
labor performed, the journeys made, and wear 
and tear of the constitution, can not be consider- 
ed over payment for the services of my wiie atid 

Macon was again tried on our way to Alabama, 
where we received for twenty-four nights' per- 
furraanees, in a cold theatre, H580, being an 
average of about $C6 per night — and this was 
considered good business. 

Passing on toward Montgomery, our next 
ee was Columbus, where we acted 
I an average nightly receipt of $56, 
le 9th of Febraaiy, 1833. 
d in Columbus some real estate at a 

it of about $2000, which raised on my hands, 
and was eventually sold for nearly $30,000. 

On Saturday, 16lh of February, onr standard 
was raised in Montgomery, Alabama, to a house 
of $140. The people appeared well pleased at 
our return. Business continued good here, and 
sei'eral " stare" (so called) shone forth during 
the season — Mrs. Knight and Mr. Forbes among 
the rest. My theatrical year ended on the 22d 
of March. 

I subjoin a statement of the actual result of 
this year's "journey-work" in dollars and cents, 
OS it appears in my cash-book of that day : 

We must have traveled at least liOOO miles 
during the year. All traveling expenses were 
paid by the manager. 

Total receipts— 4fi weeks — $20,885. Average 
per week, $154 ; per night, counting the actual 
number of nights played, to wit, 262 nights, 
$70 70. Profits of the year about $4000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyons joined me at this time, 
and the season was prolonged a week, after 
which the theatre closed with my benefit, which 
was very largely attended. 



CHAPTER IX. 
At the conclusion of this season I resolved to 
gratify a desire, long entertained, of visiting Cin- 
cinnati, the home of my brothers and numerous 
other relations. The company being disbanded, 



Messrs. Pahner and Lyons, members of the late 
organization, proposed to rent the Georgia thea- 
tres, and I consented to give them the use «f my 
wardrobe and properties, with the anderstanding 
that, if they were successful in thor speculation, 
they should have the privilege of purchasing my 
interest in the circuit at a given price ; but if 
unsuccessful, they should return the properties in 
the ensuing fall. The result of this attempt of 
Messrs. P. and L. will appeal- hereafter. 

Leaving the new managers to push their for- 
tunes in the South, I made my way, with my 
family, toward Cincinnati, where we proposed to 
spend the summer ; not, however, nntil Mrs. S. 
and myself had performed a short starring en- 
gagement in Mobile, under the management of 
Mr. Purdy Brown, I could relate hundreds of 
anecdotes relative to Manager Brown, but do not 
feel much disposed that way. A few lines must 
comprise all I have to say about liira. 

Manft^r Brown. 

Mr. Brown's knowledge of theatrical matters 
was extremely limited; consequently, he was lia- 
ble to be imposed upon by the actors, who, as a 
class, are never backward in furthering a joke. 
Mr. B. appeared on the stage occasionally, and 
when he did it was generally his wish to enact 
some important character — some person of rank 
in the drama— it being very much against the 
grain to appear as a supervumemrii. Beading 
plays not being mach in his way, he was in the 
habit of asking the actors what characters they 
thought would best suit him, and he was gener- 
ally advised to study such parts as Count Luveda 
in the Beokbn Sword, Ttinoleoii in the Gre- 
cian Dauohtbr, Beverly's Urtdn in the Game- 
ster, and others of that sort. When, after a 
diligent search, poor Brown informed his friend, 
the actor who had advised him, that no such char- 
acter coaid bejbwid in the play, he was gravely 
informed that he had been searching in the 
wrong edition I 

Manager B. had an abiding faith in horses — 
indeed, he had good reason for his faith — Ihey 
never deceived hhn or played practical jokes 
upon him. Whenever he perceived that a play 
— he it tragedy, comedy, or melodrama — ap- 
peared to "drag;" or, to speak more intelligibly, 
to " hang fire ;" or, to make the expression still 
more easily nnderstood by the general reader, 
" go off dull," he ordered out his whole stud of 
horses and circus riders, and sent them on "to 
end the piece." Thus it is said (I confess I did 
not see this) that on the occasion of the perform- 
ance of the Soldier's Daughter he sent on his 
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circus troupe, dressed as Turks or Arabs, who 
performed a, "grand entree" on the stage, driv- 
ing dfe Widow Che,erly, Governor Heartall, and 
company down V) the fool-Iights, where they were 
obliged lo stand for a mortal half hour and wit- 
ness the cayaJry evolutioaa, the whole winding 
up with a grand tablean, illuminated by red 
fire! 

Mst in the performance of Damon aku Pyihus ' 
— the company hdng short in numbers — and, 
finding the character which he chose (IHoaysius 
— King Dionysins) too long for his study, which 
was none of the best, he was prevailed on to take 
that of pTodea, which he was told was a sort of 
Csptain in the Syracusan service. He proposed 
to act the part on horsebaclt ; but Webb, who 
was the Damon, dissuaded him from this, and 
the worthy manager consented to do it on foot- 
Some wag, to whom he applied for advice as to 
the manner of acting the part, told him that 
Procies was a fierce and spirited warrior, and 









n the si 



of Syracuse, and branded as a traitor, he should 
seize the senator by the throat. At the proper 
time, placing himself at the head of the super- 



plunder," he rushed upon the stage witl 
shouting troops. When Webb, as Damon, came 
to these words, 



Stand bati and answer roe— what have je done f 
Captain Procies looked daggers at him, bnt r 
strdned himself so far as to wait for his " cne 
which receiving at length in these words, 
" Thon most contemptible and meaaeBD tool 
That ever tjrant need," 

he rushed apon Damon like a tiger, seizing hi 
by the throat, and holding his neck between h 
hands as in a vice. Webb struggled and swo 
— invain! "Letmeloose! you are strangling 
me!" exclaimed the infuriated Da? 
hoarse whisper. " Of cour^ie I am " 
Prodes; " it is the business of the part And 
it was not until Pythms interfered in hi' 
half (hat he could he persuaded Co loosen his 
hold. 

On the last night of our engagement I enacted 
S<raran«HH;A, in the pantomime fDoKJuAV. In 
the last scene the amoroas Don is seized by de- 
mons and cast into the infernal regions, as the 
bQla have it, through a trap-door. At rehearsal, 
I to!d the manager that about twelve demons 
would be required at the wings 
Juan, and cast him down the trap. "And" (I 
iidded in a joke) " you must be ready under the 



stage, at the head of a troop i^ devils with pitch- 
forks, to torment him antilhis nt 
bttrrtt and purged away 
As I was leaving the theatre, the manager fol- 
lowed me to the back door, and asked me lo re- 
peat some direction I had g^ven relative to the 
banquet in the pantomime. He afterward Haid 
something which induced me to think he wished 
to carry on the joke about the demons I had 
spoken of, to be stationed under the stage. 
■' Howmanj demons did you say, Mr. Smith?" 

' ' A dozen will do, " I replied, langhing. 
" Yes, a dozen on the stage, I know ; buthow 
many of those tormenting fellows undernealh ?" 
Oh," I answered, "as many as you like; 
more the better ; and be snre you have plen- 
ty of red fire." 

" Never fear that, "he rephed, as he tumeil to 

Scaramoiidi is not a very easy character to 
perform, particularly when attempted by one like 
lyself, onnsed to gymnastic feats ; bo that when 
had gone throtigh the dancing, the shipwreck, 
the riding on a dolphin, the eating of maccaroni, 
the frights at seeing the ghost on horseback, and 
other httle incidental exercises, andhadbidgood- 
by to my master, the Don, in the grave-yard, it 
may be supposed that I lost no time, ' ' distilled 
with tear" and perspiration as I was, in hasien- 
ing to my dressing-room, with the view of dis- 
robing as quickly as circumstances would permit 
I had in part accomphshed this, and was busily 
engaged in rubbing the upper part of my pei- 
spiring body with a coarse towel, when the call- 
boj knocked violently at the door, and begged 
me to step down to the stage, as the manager 
wished to see me particularly. Throwing a cloak 
abont me, I hastened to the late scene of action, 
nearly suflocated with the smoke from the red 
fire, which was ascending in thick volumes, and 
fband, on looking down the trap, that my friend 
Brown WES there with thirty or forty fiends, all 
dressed in red flannel, and armed with pitehforhs, 
waiting for the descent of Don Juan ! It seems 
that, in the concluding scene of the pantomime, 
the performer who enacted the part of Don Jvan 
(Mr. Heyl), finding a thick column of "snlphnr- 
ous and tormenting flames" ascending through 
the trap-door, would not consent to be " plunged 
in," as required by the stage direction, hut, on 
the contrary, had burst from the sapemumeniry 
fiends and escaped to his dressing-room. The 
curtain was lowered, and the piece was consid- 
ered ended by all but the worthy manager, who 
was in the rei^ons below, with his army of fieniLs, 
waiting for his victim. It was some time before 
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he could be persnaded to abandon liiE post, and i scenery and appointments, 
not until he had declared his determinalion to ' great, 
discharge the contumacious actor who had 
fused to Cake the "fatal plunge." 






Mr. Edwin Forrest passed through Mobile 
wliile we were there, on his way to New Orleans. 
Ten years had elapsed since wo had parted in 
Lexington, Ky., he to join Mr. CidciweU at the 
South, I to commence my managerial career in 
Cincinnati. 

We were succeeded by Mr. James Wallacfc — 
the Wallaek — the very best Jago I ever saw — I 
can not pay him a higher comphment. I wit- 
nessed his performance oC Eolh and Dick Dash- 
all, considered by the public as his best charac- 
1«rs. Ah ! what an actor he was ! To see his 
personation of Doa Ciesar de Bazan was worth 
a pilgrimage to New York. 

On board Che steamer Ohio, Captain Ha^er- 
ty, I embarked with my family at Mobile on the 
1 1th of May, 1833, bound fbr Cincinnati by way 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi River. 
Arriyod at New Orleans the next day without 
acddenC. 

We remained in New Orleans two days and 
nights, and had the opportunity — which we im- 
proved, of course — of witnessing Ihe performance 
of the Gladiatok (for Forrest's benetit), and 
ClNEiEnELLH on the first appearance of Madame 
Brichta. Mr. J. M, Field, a young actor of eon- 
siderable promise, enacted Pkasaritis, the sec- 
ondarj- part in the Gladiator, and the nest 
night appeared as the Prince in Cisdebblla, 

The production of Cibdehella at New Or- 
leans formed an era in Iheatdcal annals. Though 
a hndge-podge (made up of Rossini's ori^nal 
work of the same name and other productions 
of that composer, William Tell being largely 
drawn upon), it was the first attempt at the 
grand opera in tlie English language at the 
South. All previous attempts had been contined 
to what is termed the comic opera — the Bar- 
ber OF Seville (an English adaptation), Mar- 
GlAOE or Figaro, Love in a Village, Dev- 
il's Beicge, etc The cast of CisDEitELLA, as 
originally produced in New Orleans this season, 
was as follows : 

Prince Mr. Held. 

J)andini Mr. CaldwclL 

Baron flmipoliiio Mr. Thome. 

Alidoro Mr. Ifoi^ethianame. 

Rdro Mr.EusaelL 

Cinderella Miss Jane Placide. 

Clorlnda Mrs. Rnssell. 

Thiibe. Mrs. Rowe. 

Futry Queen Miss Nelson. 

Thna cast, and with the advantage of beautifiil 



This year Mr. Caldwell sold out his managerial 
interests to Messrs. Kussell and Rowe, and turned 
his attention w hghting the city with gas. 

On the IGth we re-embarked on the Ohio, 
and off we steered for Cincinnati. It is not my 
purpose t« attempt a description of the scenes 
witnessed on this boat — the Cholera raging! 
Nevertheless, I will briefly notice a few incidents. 
After supper, the second day out, I counted eiyht 
card-tables, surrounded by persons playing the 
game" of "brag !" At the same time persons 
wete scattered around the floor and in the state- 
rooms groaning, complmning, beseeching for as- 
sistance ■ — dying with the cholera ! In one in- 
stance I saw a man fall &om his chair in a tit, 
clenching bis cards in his hands, and die in a 
few minutes ! Another tell back on the floor 
ftoxa the card-table, was taken up senseless, and 
carried to his state-room, where he lingered until 
the next day, and then died, having in the inter- 
im made his will, disposing of a very large prop- 
erty in Virginia. This last one I became slight- 
ly acquainted with, and rendered him all the 
assistance I could. Just before he died we put 
him into a warm bath, which seemed to revive 
him very much. When we laid him on his mat- 
tress, he looked op into my face and asked, 

"What is your real opinion, Mr. Smith ? Will 
I get over this ?" 

I answered, "Upon my word, I think you will; 
yoti are evidently much belMr." This wss my 
most candid opinion. 

" I am glad — I am glad to hear yon say so," 
he responded faintly, looking up into my &ce 
with a smile ; and with that smile on his face he 
almost instantly ceased breathing. 



The Bick Frencliinaii. 

In nearly every voyage I make, especially if 
there be sickness among the passengers, I get the 
name oi Doctor, probably from the fact that I am 
always willing to lend a hand to assist the sick. 
It was so in this case. Captain Hagger^, the 
clerk, and myself seemed to he the onJy persons 
on board who knew any thing about the medi' 
cine-chest, and the quantities proper tor a dose 
of the various articles therein contained. A lit- 
ib rrenehman, as healthy a man as there was 
on board of the boat, look it into bit head that 
he was attacked by cholera, and sent for me to 
attend to his case. 

"Oh, Docteur, Monsieur Docteur!" he ex- 
claimed, " I am vaire sick — much maiade ! My 
stomach vaire mnch ache! Do sometings for 
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me, doctenr, do sometings vaire much quick, for 
I sal die — oh !" 

I found his pulse regular, and became con- 
rinced he was in excellent health. I told him 
BO, and for a time he appeared reassured ; but 
preEentlj' he eent for me again, and begged me 
in ilie most piteous tones to do " sometings" for 
him. Satislied that nothing ailed tlie mac 
fright, I went lo the medicine-chest and made 
him up a pill of gum arable, which I requested 
him to swallow, assuring him that he would soon 
be better. For about two hours this seemed to 
quiet my little Frenchman, and I was at liberty 
to attend to other cases. When next called to 
Monsieur he said he feJt a little better, but 
" weak from the operation of iie medeein. " 

" The pill has operated, then f " I remarked. 

"Oui,oni — operate vaire much — makeiae sleep 
— ah ha ! Un opiate, ha ?" 

I let him think it was an opiate, and telling 
him to keep quiet during the night, left him. 
The following morning my patient seemed much 
better, and partook of a hearty breakfast and 
large portion of a bottle of claret. Card-playing 
continued during the day, and Monsieur took a 
hand, losing considerable money. He retired 
early, and I was in hopes he had entirely rei 
ered from his fright, and that I should nol 
called on to attend him any more ; but 1 
mistaken. He was not at supper, and hearing a 
groaning in his state-room as I passed, I opened 
the door and looked in. There lay my little 
Frenchman, writhing with pain, and evidently 
experiencing the effects of the " premonitory 
symptoms" pretty strongly. 

"Ah! Monsieur Docteur," he said, as he 
me coming in, " I am vaire glad you com 
have got him now certainement ; you must 
me some leelle^pce! encore; I sal die if 
don't give me sometings vaire quick !" 

Poor fellow! he had the dreaded iUsease be- 
yond a doubt- — the symptoms were unmistakable. 
Feeling his pidse, and saying a few encouraging 
words, I left him to make up a dose a little more 
efficient than gnm arabic, for I was convinced he 
had frightened himself into the cholera. While 
preparing the medicine, a crash was heard that 
seemed to shake the boat to the very centre. 
At first all supposed an explosion had taken 
place. Confusion reigned for a few minutes, the 
passengers rushing hither and thither in "wild 
disorder." My first care, of couree, vras for my 
wife and children, the latter being at the time 
eating their supper at the second table. The 
crash was caused by the breaking of the Jli/- 
wheel, the fragments of which were thrown with 
great force throogh the cabin floor and hurricane 



roof, scattering the dishes on the supper-table, 
as well as pieces of the table itself, in eveiy di- 
rection. It providentially happened that no one 
was hurt. My boys I found seated on tlie brink 
of the chasm where the table had been. The 
oldest hoy, then five years of age, was holding 
an empty saucer in hia hand, and when he saw 
me he exclaimed, " Pa, look here ; they've spilt 
all my coffee ! " 

But to return to mj patient — I found him 
bnsily engaged dressing himself. 

"By gar. Monsieur Docteur," said he, "I sal 
not stay on dis boat any longer ; such dam crash- 
ing I never sal hear again no more nevaire ; did 
you hear him? It was lite heaven and earth 
sal be coming togedder!" 

"It was a tremendous crash," Ireplied. "The 
fly-wheel is broken — can not be mended short of 
Pit taburg ; the passengers are most of ihem jire- 
paring to leave." 

"Leave! leave! I believe yon. Monsieur 
Docteur," he said, as be proceeded with his 
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sal be off in de first boat, ha 
dis d — n cholera boat any m 

A boat bonnd up the rivi 
alongside, and nearly all we 
rangements to go on her. 

"How do you feci no^ 
length inquired, when he had fi 
"Here is the medicine I have prepared for you ; 
will you take it ?" 

"Take de medeein?" he answered; "no, by 
gar, I want no medeein. I am well — tres lien 
— never sal be better in my life." 

"What! not got the cholera?" I inquired. 

"No, by d — n: dat confounded crash knock 
de cholera out of me, tout de saite.'" 

And so it had ; fright had brought it on, and 
fright had sent it off. I met him afterward in 
Cincinnati. Ho shook me warmly by the band, 
and thanked me for my doctorly care, but de- 
clared that if it bad not been for that "grand 
crash," he should have been a dead man to a 
certainty, and I firmly beheve he was right in his 
opinion. __^ 

It was during this tvip, andbefiire the "crasli," 
that I witnessed a game of faro, in which a negro 
man named Fred was staked and played for. A 
negro trader, having lost all his ready money, of- 
fered to stake his servant on the game. The 
dealer agreed lo this, and Fred was ordered by 
his 'master to mount the table and stand upcn 
the ace. During the game he was " split" twice 
— ^t "out of split," being ordered to move 
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views — and at last was lost on the comer of the 
deuce! The dealer yerj quielly told Fred to 
step down on his side of the tahle, and the negro 
was thus transferred to a new owner ! 

It was 3oon ascertained tliat the damageE sus- 
tidned hy the boat could not be jepaired without 
going to Pittsburg, and during the night all the 
cabin passengers except a Mrs. Miller, her sister, 
and our family, took their departure on various 
boats. Sext momiDg Captain Haggerty an- 
nounced to his few remaining passengers that in 
a day or two he thought the boat could proceed 
with one wheel. We concluded to abide by tho 
fortunes of the yessel, and I beheve it was well 
for us that we did, for the cholera entirely disap- 
peared with the crowd of pBssengei*a, and ail on 
board enjoyed health the remainder of the jour- 
ney, arriving at Louiaville on the 30th of May. 

Arrived at Cincinnati on the 1st day of Jnne, 
just three weeks out from Mobile, and met a 
most cordial reception from our numerous (al- 
most innumerable) relatives and friends. 

The great pleasure derived from meeting with 
my relations and friends at Cincinnati on this 
occasion, and always, may be mentioned, but it 
is not a subject to interest the general reader, so 
I pass on, in my skimming way, to theatrical 

Tho Coliunbia Street Theatre was open, tmder 
the management of Messrs. Cabell, Forrest, and 
Mnziy. A Mr. Judah was playing as a " s 
Went to see him enact Richard III. Have 



Fletcher's representation of Andent Stati 
Very good. Also witnessed the extraordinaij 
acting of Monsieur (!) Gooffe, the "Man Mon- 
key," for the first time. 

One of the most comic pieces of acting evei 
witnessed by me was Mr. Wm. S.Forrest's per- 
sonation of Ahnzo, in the Bevencb, at this the- 



A Floating Theatre. 

The "Chapman family," consisting of old 
Mr. Chapman, William Chapman, George Chap- 
man, Caroline Chapman, and Harry and Therese 
Chapman (children), came to tho West this sum- 
mer, opened a theatre at Louisville, and after- 
ward estahhshed and carried into operation that 
wngular aifidr, the "Floating Theatre," con 
lug which so many anecdotes are told. The 
' ' Clmily" were all extremely fond of fishmg, and 
during the "waits" the actors amused them- 
selves by "dropping aline" over the stem of tho 
ark. On one occasion, while playing the Strah- 
QBB (Act iv. , Scene 1), there was a long wMt for 



Francis, the servant of the misanthropic Cotaii 
Walbourglt. 

" Francis ! Francis !" called the Stranger, 

No reply. 

" Francis ! Francis !" (a pause:) " Francis !" 
rather angrily called the Stranger again. 

A very distant voice — "Coming, sir!" (a con- 
siderable pause, during which the Stranger walks 
up and down, a la Macready, in a great rage. ) 

"Francis!" 

Francis (entering). Here I aro, sir. 

Stran. Why did you not come when I called ? 

Francis. Why, sir, I was just hauling in one 
of the i — dest big catfish you ever saw ! 

It was some minutes before the laughter of the 
audience could be restrained sufficiently to allow 
the play to proceed. 

It is said of this Floating Theatre that it was 
cast loose during a performance at one of the 
river towns in Indiana by some mischievous boys, 
and could not be landed for half a dozen miles, 
the large audience hdng compelled to walk back 
to their village. 

The season at the theatre in Third Street, un- 
der the management of Messrs.Eussell and Howe, 
successors of Mr. Caldwell, commenced on the 
lath of June. The company consisted of Messrs. 
Scott, Field, Husaell, Judah, Page, Hemizen, 
Chamock, Lyne, Powell, Gilbert, Thome ; Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs, Russell, Mrs. Ludlow, Mrs. Salzman, 
Miss Petrie. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest commenced an engage- 
ment on the I7th of June. 

The Ravel family appeared during this season, 
and the opera of Cehdeiiella was produced, 
Mrs. Knightplaying Ihepart of CSndereffif. Mr. 
Page performed Dandini; and the cast was 
otherwise as in New Orleans. 

Cholera broke out in Cincinnati, and raged 
violently. It did not pass over oirr htunble home 
without taking its victims. When we recom- 
menced our wanderings, two only daughters 
were missing from the family group ; two boys 
remained (Lemuel and Marcus), and they are 
living at this day, each a happy husband and 
father ; and thei e are five more boys now grown 
up into manhood. 

Of Messrs. Russeli and Eowe's company, Mr. 
Chamoci and Mr. Page fell victims to the epi- 
demic. Mr. Page died singing the music of the 
opera in which he last appeared ! 



CHAPTER X. 

Becbivino no remittance or intelligence trrrni 

Messrs, Pahner and Lyon, my snccessors in Geor- 
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gia, about the Ist of August I deemed it prudent 
Vi commence preparations for reamning roj- man- 
agerial sway in Ihe Soulhem regions. The chol- 
era eoiitintiing its ravages, there was no difficulty 
in enlisting a few recruits for the winter Beason 
n Georgia and Alabama, with the imderatand- 
ng that for their services while traveling, and 
until the commencement of Ihe fall season in 
Georgia, their traveling and other expenses 
should he paid hy me, I purchased two wagons 
and teams, a set of Ecenerj, and a small lot of 
wardrobe; engaged a small party, consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Delmon (late Miss Charlotte 
Crampton), Mr. Coney, Mr. Lyne, Mr. Gamble, 
and one or two others, and on the 1 2th of Au- 
gust, 1S33, leaving the cholera behind us, as we 
hoped, we started for Georgia, through Kentucky, 
via the Cumberland Gap. 

Our first stopping- place (fbr business) was 
Paris. It was plaiidy to be perceived that, al- 
though no choiera actually existed there, the 
Jiar of it kept people from assembhng together 
in large numbers. Our reciapts were next to 
nothing, and I soon found that paying the board- 
ing and traveling expenses of the company was 
a bad speculation ; and, worst of all, I had pro- 
vided myself with only three hundred dollars fbr 
the journey, supposing tliat we should certainly 
be able to "play our way" triumphantly into 
Georgia. 

Our next town was Richmond, which was 
reached by traveling through a most romantic 
country, crossing the Kentucky River at a point 
where it was necessary to unload our wagons 
and " tote" the trunks np a hiU at least half a 
mile, the horses being barely able to hatd the 
empty vehicles. 

At Richmond the recdpts were rather better 
than at Paris, but nevertheless very email ; and 
the authorities of Ihe place charged rather a 
heavy tax on our performances, which did not 
set us forward any. Here began dissensions be- 
tween Mr. Delmon and his wife, which ended in 
ihe departure of the former for Cincinnati. The 
real name of Ihis young man was Delmon Grice, 
but he dropped the Gra<e when he adopted the 
stnge as a profession. 

With my fund considerably dimimshed, we 
took our departure from Richmond on bunday, 
the Ist of September, and on Tuesday passed 
through the town of London (containing five 
houses and a half), arriving at Barb lursMlle, 
at the foot of the Cumberland Mountains, on 
Wednesday. Here we wei e persuaded to give a 
concert, and the BarboursvilliauB turned out to 
the number of twenty-two, at 25 cents each (all 
they would pay for a»y "show, "they said), giv- 



ing ns a sum total of $5 50— about half the 

After paying toll neit day at a gate on oar 
way throagh the mountams my ' ready money" 
had become reduced U> the incon>iiderable sum 
of eight dollars and fiftj tents ' Rather a dis- 
couraging situation we n ere m the reader will 
probahly think— and we were 

On the fith we passed o\er and through what 
is called the " Cumberland Gap," and arrived at 
Tazewell. The encouragement here for -a con- 
cert was very small indeed ; and a theatrical per- 
formance was out of the question, there being no 
room large enough. Our announcement of an 
entertainment, consisting of songs, recitations, 
etc., brought forth a demand by some public 
functionary of fifty dollars fbr license! Afler 
considerable search, I found an old statute which 
exempted theatres and concerts fium the opera- 
tion of this license law, and we were permitisd 
W> proceed with our concert Bnlicensed. 

Our performance was given in the dining-room 
of the hotel where we stopped. The auditory, 
about twenty in number, were seated on chairs 
in the room, while we, the performers, sung and 
spoke on a sort of landing-place or gallery, about 
six feet long, and two and a half feet wide. 
From this landing-place, which was four feet 
higher tJian the floor of the room, three doors 
opened, one leading to our retiring, or green- 
room, one to a sitting-room, and the other to the 
stairway which led to the rooms above ; besides, 
there were steps leading down from each end of 
the platform into th di ' g m. Persons 
were passing frora ne m e other con- 

tinually, and the perf rm w bbged to move 
whenever any on pa d, 

Mr. Lyne, our h avy agedian (afterward a 
celebrated Monn n p h ) nd rtook, as his 
share of the enie tai m n gi Shakspeare's 
' ' Seven Ages, " from the comedy of As You Like 
Ir. I here attempt to give a portion of the re- 
citation, as spoken on this occasion, with the 
" side speeches" or interpolations of the reciter, 
caused hy the frequent interruptions he was sub- 
jected to : 

ie world's a stage, 



And all the men and women merely plajere : 

[Ikm't—^nn't ermod ne of! 
They have their eilla and their entrances ; 
[rndWd, ^,ifym Imp 9oiBg in md out in OiU 
Moj/p lammtgoan. with my speah. 
And one man In hie time plsys many parts, 
[JTow, sir, if yotiU shut that door, I'll he Bbli:^ hf 
yoa. " Certainly, air, go on," 



ts being 
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At tOet, the intent, 
HewUng and poklnK In tbs uaree's arms \ 
UfHtm otn'e Mop Uat chU^a cryiTin, madam, I re- 
^HetfuBy reammead that you retire with it into 
anat/ier room, andfiimah U wUh stmte r^^t^sA- 
ment laited la its Under veara. 
And Iben. tbe whining schaot-boj, wltti bis eatcbel, 

[ You Tifedn't snuff these oaTtdieajuatnoWj boy. 
And ehiolng moruipg (atx, creeping like snail 
II tlmtt Tiever get through if you ketpjffmbij^ me in 

Unwillinglj to school. 

[ Waiter, Ifling me a julep. 

And then, tbe lover ; 
Slgblnglike flirna(M,with a wofu! ballad 

11 think the 9in^ii^tatt£8 better thanredtatitme. 
Made to bia mistreae's eyebrow. 

[it's dettiltah hot. 

Then,aBoldier; 
Full of strange oatbE, 

[7 shaU ateear, pteaenS;/, if that chili is not taken 

And bearded like the pard, 
J^ealons in honor, sadden and quick in qaarrel, 
ifkt dotpn thejuiep — I'Upay yott jahea the perform' 



iSucke }uJf^ throjtffh a atraw—pronauaee^ it very 
And then, the justice, etc, et«., etc. 
Next morning, after Eetlling our tavern bill, 1 
had not enough money left to paj for our break- 
fast, which was to be partaken of about ten 
m[les ahead. Our avant courier, nevertheloss, 
was directed to order the uEual morning meal, 
and on went the vehicle, containing the majority 
of the party, while I remaineii behind a little, ii 
order to " raise the wind," if possible, l« pay fo 
the expected repast. Aa my wagon was brought 
to the door, I asked the landlord if there was 
such a personage in the town as a pawnbroker. 
He did not understand me, "A money-lend- 
er," I explained — "one who lends money on 
pledges." 

' ' Well, yes — I reckon there is ; onr postmas- 
ter, Mr. , sometimes lends money in that 



I soon found Mr. Postmaster, and opened the 
negotiation. Offering him a gold chain which 
cost $40, 1 asked a loan of $20 on it for one 
month. He looked at the chain, weighed it in 
his hand, and declined. 

After considerable hailing, Ihe worthy post- 
master offered, out of puro/rienrfs^ip (as he said), 
to let me hare $15 if I would return him $20 in 
a month, and leave my gold watch, worth $200, 
as security. /decUned this time, and we parted. 

Desperately I whipped up the horses, urj^ng 
them on toward oiu- breakfast place, my appetite 
entirely gone, hut fully believing that 1 ^ould 

with the required loan. I felt very certait 
this, and told my wife so; and, sure enough, just 
before reachuig the dreaded haven, we overtook 



Mr. Bums with a drove of horses — a person 
e had frequently passed, and been passed by, 
during the journey. "That's my man," said I, 
as we neared him. 

" Good-moming, Mr. Bums." 

"Good-morning, Mr. Smith." 

"Where do you breakfast this morning?" 

"At this place just ahead." 

" So do I. Can I speak to you one moment ?" 

"Certainly." And in less than three minutes 
ray immediate yanta were supphed by the trans- 
fer of a twenty-dollar bill from his pocket-book 
to mine. It tiu'lied out that, although our per- 
sonal acquaintance was slight, merely from cas- 
ual meetings as we progressed in our journey, he 
knew me very well, and was perfectly satisfied 
with my responsibility. Indeed, he wished me 
to take a hundred or two ; but I positively de- 
clined, feeling great confidence that at the Warm 
Springs, which we were now nearing, we shonld 
retrieve our fortunes, and be in funds again. My 
appetite returning, we all made a hearty break- 
fiist, and pursued our journey with renewed vigor 
and spirits. 

Crossing Clinch Mountain, from which there 
is the most magnificent view I ever looked upon, 
and partaking of some water from a strongly 
impregnated chalybeate spring at its base, we 
reached Bean's Station, in Kast Tennessee, on 
the evening of the 7th of September, and ' ' put 
up" for the night, 

A Concert in the Dart. 

It soon became noised about that we were 
"show folk," and a very strong request was 
made by the citizens of the little settlement that 
we shonld give a performance in the parlor of 
the hotel or tavern. We acceded to the request 
after considerable persuasion, and quite a num- 
ber of persons, male and female, collected about 
the house just before dark. 

Reraembering the difficulty I had experienced 
on a similar occasion many years previously, as 
heretofore related, when we were obliged to use 
potatoes for candlesticks, I made inquiry of our 
landlord as to the manner of ligliting the room 
for the intended performance. The reader will 
scarcely credit me when I say that neither a, can- 
dle nor a lamp could be procured In the ntigh- 
borhood ! Of course we expected this woidd end 
ail idea of the proposed perfbnnance ; but we 
were mistaken ; the villagers insisted on the ful- 
fillment of our promise to "give them a show," 
and at last, as a bit of fnn, I told them that we 
would perform, if they would be salasfied that we 
should do so in the dark. The crowd agreed to 
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this willingly, and I liere record the fact that we 
gave an entertainment, consisting of songs, duets, 
recitations, and instrumental music, in total 
DJ.EKKESB ! The performance appeared to take 
well with the audience, the applause being liber- 
ally showered upon us. At the close I dismissed 
my "patrons" with the assurance that we charged 
nothing for our services on that occasion, which 
seemed to please them more than even the " en- 
tertainment" which had drawn them together, 
three tr^jnendous cheers bang ijplontarily given 
for the " show folk" as the delighted Bean Sta- 
tioners groped their way to the door, and the 
tired travelers felt their ways to theh several 



Next morning we found that our hotel ex 
penses had been settled by some of the leadinf 
gentlemen of Ihe village, who had been instru 
mental in getting up the entertainment, and wi 
wended our way toward the North Carolina 
Warm Springs. 



A Tennessee Dctor-keeper. 

At Greenrille, East Tennessee, we made 
halt, and determined to treat the inhabitants of 
that beautiful village with three representations 
of the "legitimate drama," in a carpenter's shop, 
hastily, hut tastefully fitted up for the occasion. 

The first representation was attended by just 
six people, making the total receipts of the 

My landlord, the carpenter, attiibuted the slim 
attendance to a camp-meeting that was in 
cessful operation about two miles from 
and " reckoned" that if I wonld " hold on" until 
that broke up, we should have full shops eveiy 

Thus urged, we did "hold on," and our : 
peiformance was rewarded with a receipt of 



I proposed to decamp next morning, but 
printer of the Greenville Expositor (who was 
ihejree-lisi as a matter of course) remonstrs 
against so sudden a move, urging that a Ihird 
perfbrraance must be successful, as it was quite 
certain the camp-meeting would break up that 
morning, and the young folk would all reti 
their homes, 

I yielded, and advertised for ' ' positively the 
last performance" the play of Willum Tell, 
fevorite afterpleee, ani^ a lot of comic songs. 

At the time of beginning I was glad to find a 
crowded audience in waiting — the shop, work- 
bench and all, was literally crammed. One of 
the carpenter's apprentices, whom I had i 



formed into a cilizea of Altorf for tlie occasion, 
that all but five or six of the people in 
front were relifiious folks, who had attended the 
camp-meeting faithfiilly to its conelosion. 

The performance proceeded — the actors were 
in high spirits. Lyne bullied Governor Ges/er 
with great fierceness ; Scrnein whacked the car- 
apprentice with a hearty good-will, while 
the latter was making a bow to the governor's 
I a pole five feet and a half high — the aft- 
imed at the apple on Albert's head, fte.i', 
with remarkable exactness, into the horse-blan- 
ket held up as a target to recdve it behind the 
and the play was received with shouts of 
satitfaction by the GreenvUlians. The farce was 
honoied bv peal on peal of laughter, while the 
i,« w ere doubly encored, every one of 

The entertainment over, I observed there was 
a relnctance in the audience to depart — theii 
iLaiited at ther song. I gave them one. Still 
they remained as if glued to their seats. I went 
before the curtain and thanked the people for 
their patronage, and informed them the perform- 
ance had concluded. They did not move — ihey 
wanted yet aiiother song. I gave them another, 
and again told them the entertainment of the 
evening was over, intimating, at the same lime, 
that the stage-carpenter was waiting to take 
down the scenery. A gentleman in the gallery 
(the work-bench) here arose and addressed me 
asfolbDws; " Mr. Sol. Smith : Sir, — I have been 
requested to express to you the unanimous wish 
of this meeting that you v/'iW prolong yow ssason. 
The hberal patronage bestowed upon you this 
evening must have convinced yon that we can 
make sometliing of a turn-out here, and I feel 
authorized to say that, if you will give us a per- 
formance to-morrow night, you will have anotlier 
liouse as crowded as this," 

A murmur of applause confirmed the opinion 
of the speaker, and I was greatly tempted to 
yield to that wishes ; but, bethinking me of cer- 
tain announcements for peritirmances in towns 
fiirther south, I was obliged to decline the invi- 
tation of my kind auditors, and content myself 
with the eighty or ninety dollars which I sa\y- 
posed bad been contributed that night to my 
ways and means. Finding me determined, the 
audience gradually dispersed, each individual 
casting wishful and sidelong glances toward the 
stage, which by tliis time was beginning to be 
dismantled. 

Motioning the door-keeper to fbDow me into a 
sort of shed adjoining the theatre, I proceeded to 
open the ticket-box in his presence, while he sat 
down on a bench in the corner to wfdt for his 
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wages. I found seven TicitEis ia the bos, and, 
turning to the wailing door-keeper, who was 
busily engaged chewing tobacco and spitting, I 
asked him whaC he had done with the rest. 

"They are all thar," he replied, with great 
comp09are, looking inteDtly on a beam of the 
shed, and rocking his right knee, which he held 
in his elenched hands, and raised about half way 
from the iioor to his chin. 
• "Ail there — where?" was the rery natural 
question that I next propounded. 

' 'In the box whar you told me to put 'em, 
answered, still eying the beam or rafter. 

"I find but seven here," I remarked: 
want to know where are the tickets for the 
hundred and sixty or one hundred and eighty 
people that were in the house to-night." 

"1 tell you again they are all thar, 
answered, sturdily ; " and I aUow 'twon'l 
for any man to insinuate any thing agin my 
character," he continued, releasing his 
taking a large quid of tobacco from a rusty steel 
box and ramming it into his moath. 

"I do not wish lo insinuate anything against 
your character," I said, soothingly, " but I wi 
to know what you have done with the tickets. 

"They are (Aar,"he again alleged — "every 
one of 'em that ; no one passed me without giv- 
ing me a ticket, and the tickets are all thar." 

I began to get a little pettish, and asked the 
tobaeco-chewer to esploin himself. "There 
were nearly two hnndi*ed people in the house," 

" There war full that," he admitted. 

" Well, then," I asked, finally, " where are the 
tickets? Will you explain this mystery?" 

My friend, the tobacco-chewing door-keeper, 
here renewed his grasp on his raised knee, de- 
liberately withdrew his eyes from the rafter, and 
fixing them, half closed, on mine, at length af- 
forded me the desired explanation, thus ; 

"Yon engaged me lo keep your door; and I 
performed my dooties to the best of my abQities, 
for which you are indebted to me three dollars, 
and 1 want my money. No parson has passed 
me withoat a ticket. My charni:ter is above 
aospicion, and no one must say nothin' a^n it." 

"My good friend," I veutared to say, "I 
don't wish to say any thing against — " 

"No, I should think not — you'd better not," 
he continued, "for I'm too well known here; 
well, as I was a saym , you eraploved me as door- 
keeper— mark the distmction — I had nothin' at 
all to do with the winders— nnrf lliar's where 
your hundred and eighty people came in, you 
'tamal fool to leaie em open Hhen there waa 
aich a crowd t-omm from camp meetjn' !" 



I paid the fellow his three dollars, and nest 
day was &r on my road to the Warm Springs, 
in the femous coimty of Buncombe, where they 
raise the largest peaches and the yellowest chil- 
dren in all creation. 



CHAPTER XL 
Ok the 1 1th of September we reached the 
Warm Springs, Buncombe County, N. C. TWS^ 
is a beautiful place, situated in a lova^'ralley, 
surrounded by hills — mountains 1 might say. 
The river French Broad runs in front of the 
premises. The principal building, which is very 
spacious, is surrounded by beautiful white coi^ 
tages for the accommodation of visitors. The 
Warm Spring is a great cariosi^. The dining- 
room of the hotel is capacitated for the accom- 
modation of 800 diners ! We found we were too 
late in arriving here (just mj luck '), nearlj all 
the company having left the week previouslj 
No matter ; we determined to try our fortnne 
with the few pleasure-seekers who remained, and 
were favored with the attendance al our first en- 
n audience composed of eifrg 
the Sprtnffs, including a numerous 
body of black serraals belonging to the place, 
who occupied the "upper end ofthe hall," bang 
admitted on the "free list." 
Finding that our heavy tragedian and other 
principal actors" could be of no use whatever 
. the concert line, I dispatched them in the 
stage to Greenville, S. C. , and gave the next and 
it with the assistance of Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Delmon only. This was attend- 
by all the visitors again — our total receipts 
two nights amouttting to twenty-two dollars 
and seventy-five one-hundredths. 

I here sold one of ray teams, pledged my $200 
watch to Colonel Patton, oar landlord, for $50 
have had an opportunity to redeem it), 
paid our bill, returned the borrowed money to 
my friend Bums, the drover, and secured seats 
for Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Delmon, my two little boys, 
and myself, for Greenville, 8. C, where we were 
told a splendid business might be calculated on. 



Almost a Duel. 
On getting into the stage-coach, I was greatly 
surprised to find two men on the back seat, nat- 
urally supposing the t«'o women and children 
would have been permitted to occupy that place ; 
but my surprise was still greater when, being re- 
monstrated with by the agent, they claimed the 
and expressed their determinal^on lo keep 
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it. In all my travels, before or smce,IliaTe,never 
met with a case like this, all gentkmeit I have 
traveled with having ever been ready to yield 
the back seat in a stage-coach to gentli 
Not wishing to delay the coach, I reijaested the 
women and children to lake tbejronl seat, and, 
boiling over with passion, I ascended to the box, 
where I took a seat with the driver. At onr 
breakiast-place, one of the occupants of the back 
seat came to me, and offered to resign his place 
to my wife, a sense of shame having overcome 
him on the way. The other person, who persist- 
ed in hie claim, was a Mi. Smith (it was such a 
singnlar name I shall never forget it!), apreack- 
er.from Charleston. While breakiaet was gel^ 
ting ready, I went to the reverend gentleman 
and told him that he must not think of riding in- 
side the coach any farther ; that / had taken mj 
tnm outside, and I wished him to experience the 
pleasant sensation of riding in the rain for a doz- 
en miles or so, as I had done. He turned very 
pale, bnt said nothing. Shortly after he took his 
co-occupant of the hack seat aside, and, aft«r 
some conversation between them, the latter came 
to me and said that if I persisted in my demand 
that Parson Smith should ride outside in the 
rain, he should espouse his cause, and see that 
no harm came to him— in short, that he woidd 
not permit the preacher, that individual being a 
non-combatant, to he treated with violence. I 
observed that in Georgia I had heard of a man 
who amassed a considerable fortune by minding 
his owTi business, and gently hinted that perhaps 
he might profit hy confining his attention to his ' 
own affairs. This rather nettled Mr. Bohadil (I 
purposely suppress his rea! name), and he cat 
short our conversation by notifying rae that if I 
offered to prevent the preacher's entrance into 
the coach, be should consider it a personal insnll, 
and challenge me to mortal combat. 

" Challenge me, will you?" said I. "I don't 
see how I can accept yotir challenge ; I am bound 
by my oath, as an attorney-at-law, not to chal- 
lenge to light, light, or accept a challenge to fight 
a duel with deadly weapons." 

"Yon can resign yonr office of at(omey-at- 
law, and eon then accept my challenge," replied 
Mr.B. 

" But I don't luant to resign, " persisted I; "I 
don't leant to be at liberty to accept a challenge ; 
I don't believe in lighting daels ; in short — " 

At this juncture breakfast was announced, and 
we all made a good meal before resuming the 
subject. BreakfeEit over, I conducted the women 
and children to the coach, and placed them in the 
back seat, after which I went to the clergyman 
and told him that if he went any &rther by that 



conveyance he must ride with the driver. Mr. 
Bohadil came up and asked in a formal way if I 
intended to persist in my determination to make 
the clergyman ride on the outside. My answer 
was in the afHrmative. 

" Then, sir, " said he, " I challenge you to give 
me the satisfiiction of a gentlemaiL " 

I answered, " Sir, I have no cause of ([narrel 
with you; you have resigned yonr seat to the fe- 
males, as any gentleman ought ; but I know the 
custom of this coimtry will not permit me to de- 
cline yonr challenge, so with great sorrow I ac- 

"It is well," replied my opponent. "I have a 
pair of pistols, and we can settle this affair in five 
minutes. " 

"Hold, sir!"I interposed. "I have already 
told you I am principled against dueling ; also, 
that I have taken an oath not to fight with dead- 
ly weapons. Yon have challenged me— I have 
accepted your challenge. If I am rightly in- 
formed in regard to yonr rules in matters of this 
kind, I, the challenged party, have a right to m- 
lect the time, the place, and the weapotis ; am I 
right?" 

" Undoubtedly, " he answered. 

" 1 avail myself of my right, then," I contin- 
ued ; "the time shall be sow; the place here; 
and the weapons — fists." 

A general laugh followed this announcement, 
a considerable crowd having collected by this 
! time to witness the expected duel. 
I "Sir," said Bohadil, "the time I agree to; 
■ ika place I make no objections to; the weapons 
I reject." 

"On what grounds, pray?" inquired I. 

' ' On the ground that they are not gentlemanly 
weapons," he replied. 

"But I insist," said I, "that they are gentle- 
manly weapons." 

" How do you make that out?" asked he. 

"Thus," I replied; "You challenge me, by 
which act, according to your rules, you acknowl- 
edge me to be a gentleman. They are my weap- 
ona—ergo, they are the weapons of a gentleman, 
or, in other words, gentlemanly weapons." 

Several of the crowd here began to take part 
with me, exclaiming, " Good — well argued — go 

" I object to yonr weapons," persisted my op- 
ponent, "on the ground that they are unnsunl, 
and finally that, not being a pugilist myself, the 
chances would be greatly in yonr favor. " 

" Jnst the reason that I named them." I re- 
plied. " If I fight in the way proposed, I expect 
to conquer ; whereas, if T should fight with yonr 
confounded pistols, it is ten to one I woidd get 3 
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bullet in my thorax, which would be vaslly in- 
convenient, I assure you, parlicularly at this 
time, when I am under a pledge to the good eit- 
izens of Greenville U> appear before them day 
after to-morrow night." 

The laugh being entirely against Bobadil, he 
took new ground. He said if I persisted in a 
" fist-fight," he should avail himself of his right 
to postpone the battle, and procure a " cham- 
pion" in three days, 

"I refase to fight any champion; it must be 
either yourself or the preacher," said 1, 

Finding that not ranch was to be made out of 
ne in the talking line, Mr. Bobadil proceeded to 
(he coach, where, taking out and cocking a pis- 
tol, he said to Che preacher, 

"Go into the coach — I am here to protect 

The reverend gentleman hesitated. 

' ' Don't attempt to go into the coach, " fluid I, 
coming up to the other side of the door ; " I am 
here to prevent joa." 

The pareon hesitated jnst a moment, and then 
mavnled the box and took his seat mith the driver. 

This ended all the difficulty. The fighting 
gentleman became as friendly as a " sucking 
dove, " and long before om' journey was over even 
the clergyman joined us in laughing over the ad- 
veniure, and acknowledged his regret at having 
claimed the back seat, and of being the cause of 
any words between the South Carolinian and my- 
self. 

This little scene took place thirty-five years 
ago. At the time, and long afterward, I thoaght 
I was in the right during the whole of tliat alter- 
cation. I record it to say I was in the wrong — 
decidedly. My conduct toward the preafiher was 
almost brutal, and I acknowledge it thns public- 
iy, in hope, if these sheets should meet his eye, 
that with the same Christian spirit which im- 
pelled him to ascend to the top of the coach K> 
endure a dripping rain for the sake of peace, lie 
will for^ve me the harsh words I was gnilly of 
uttering on that occasion. On my part, with the 
utmost sincerity, I forgive him for hig great im- 
politeness in taking the hack seat in the coach to 
the exclusion of women and children, and feel 
certain he will never sin in that way again. And, 
while I am about it, I may as well accord him my 
ibrgivonesB for a iurions attack he afterward made 
irom the pnlpit, in Charleston, upon theatres aud 
the theatrical profession. Amen. 

Beyond all comparison, the road Irom the 
Warm Springs to Ashville is the most romantic 
I ever traveled — that is, for a road that in a road. 
Projecting rocks, some of them 200 fe«t high, 



crowd the traveler almost into the French Broad 
River nearly the whole thirty-seven miles. The 
river itself is something of a curiosity, being al- 
inoBt continuous rapids the whole way. 

Ashville is a very small village, and is the 
county seat of the great county of Buncombe, 
which Congressmen speak to so often. 

On tiie m'geni request of many persons, we 
gave a concert here — couldn't give a "perform- 
ance," in consequence of oar baggage wagon not 
having arrived (we had passed it on the way) — 
and received from the generous villagers aud 
^hionable strangers assembled there the sum 
of six dollars and seventy-five cents I 

On Tuesday, the 17th of September, we ar- 
rived at the beautiful village of Oreenrille ; and 
on Wednesday, having completed the necessaiy 
alterations in the masonic lodge-room, we open- 
ed it as a theatre, making our first appearance 
before a South Carolina audience in the comedy 
of the HosBY Moon (somewhat cut down), and 
the afterpiece of Familt Jars. The four nights 
of that week yieldedus a receipt of about $150. 



The Qsanel of Brutus and Cassins. 

We performed two more nights in the follow- 
ing week. My quondam friend Bobadil (as I 
have called him) and another gentleman came to 
me on Tuesday morning, and expressed a wish 
to make their appearance on the stage in a trag- 
edy ! It was, of C lurse. Out of the question to 
get up a tragedy ibr their accommodation ; but 
it struck me that the appearance of " two gen- 
tlemen of South Carolina, their first attempt on 
any stage" (or in any lodge room), w ould be of 
considerable benefit to my exchequer, so I told 
Ihem they m^ht, if they thought proper, enact 
Ihe celebrated quarrel-scene of Brutvs and Cus- 
sius, in Sbakspeare's Julius Cxmah. This just 
snlted them, as they were both iamiliar with the 
text, having ai various times taken part in it at 
school. They went at it, hammer and tongs, 
rehearsing, while I sent out the performers of 
our troupe to make the fact knovni co!{/identiai/y, 
to as many people as they could find, that Messrs. 
B. and G. were to appear that night. The house 
was crowded. 

Perhaps the reader is not aware what tricks 
amateur actors are subjected to when they aspire 
(or condescend, as they consider it) to perform 
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be so completelj d sgu ul Ihat i 
know them.) Cass u (Bobadil) wore a graj 
tnnic, a large spajigled shoulder loak s ouched 
hat and feathe i s£o k gray wg Ih a ery 
long taU, bla \ vhiskerB (painted th cork) 
B turned up large e e b o s nankin 



Cu t s ranted and stamped 1 ke mad, keeping 
h s back to the and enct, and crowding the "gen- 
tle Fru us n a eor er where that personage 
quelj took the or I from the prompter, and 
kept a bold front to the pubhc n t the dialogue 
nas concladed The ppla ise and lai^hter of 




pantaloons, hoots, spws ! gauntlets, broad- 
sword, and trcncheon. Brudis, his companion 
in arms (Mr. G.), was rigged out with a soldier's 
coat, Scotch tilt, large modem military hat, with 
enormoua red and white feather, leopard-skin 
cloak, as worn by SoUa, blue military pantaloons, 
considerably too short for him, pumps and Bpnrs 
(cooldn't do without the spurs), red wig, biaci 
whiskers, mustaches turned down (as a contrast), 
a Turkish dmiter, two pistols in his belt, gaunt- 
lets, very high-stjuiding shirt collar, white cravat, 
tied with an enormoas bow, and raffled shirt, 
displayed to the best advantage. Thus accou- 
tred, they appeared before the audience, with a 
success unprecedented in l/iat t«nn, I'll venture 
to say, and probably nofcexceeded any where. , 






the audience shook the maeonic haD K 
dationg.^The gentlemen aelora were in high glee 
af thdr success, and Bobadil asked me if there 
wouhl be any thing improper in volunteering a 
omic Boag. Consenting at once to this addition 
to the fun of the evening, I rang np the curtain, 
and Cassiits gave a very passable song, entitled 
the " King and the Countryman." This pleased 
the excited pubhc so well that they called for a 
song from the other gentleman. Mr. G. had be- 
gun to discover the joke, and was in the act of 
disrobing when this call was made, and nothing 
should induce him, he said, Ut mate a fool of 
himself a moment longer; "besides," he added, 
"I never sung a song in my life," Cas.iivs was 
somewhat enraged at his comrade's refusal to 
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gratify the audience, and proposed, as the noise 
was l^ept up, that since Bmtui would not sing, 
the}' should act the quarrel-scene over again; 
but Bmius positivelj' declining, the fiery Cassivs 
turned lo me and offered to dance a hornpipe, if 
that would be satasfaclory to our patrons. Put^ 
ting on a grave fece, I said, 

"It is Terj pkin to mg comprehension that 
the audience do not want singing or dandng ; 
what they want is a little more tranedy." 

"Do you think so?" said Cosaius. "Well, 
what can we give them?" 

"I know of nothing you can give theni," re- 
plied I, "better, or more appropriate, or more 
likely ta be acceptable, than the death-scene of 
CosjiBs on the plains of PhilippL" 

"Haht (he very thing!" agreed the excited 
nmatenr; "bull haven't studied it. What are 
the words 7" 

I put a volume of Shakspeare into Me hands, 
pointing to the page, called our low comedian, 
Mr. Coney (dressed for Diggory), and told him 
he must perform the part of Pindaras, Cnssius's 
freedman, which he very willingly andertook to 
do, " under the circumstances, at very short no- 
tice," and Cassius having, as he thought, mas- 
tered the few lines of the scene to be enacted, 
the curtain was again rung up. 

Cassius had by some accident (or more likely 
by some contrivance of one of the acl«rs) changed 
hats with Brutus, and he now appeared with the 
laJ^ military cocked hat wiiich had sat so grace- 
fully on the brow of the "noblest Roman of Ihem 
all." 
The scene which followed was ludicrous in the 



ID—d if lean rememiisr onj more. 

Prompter, I swore— 

Ciusiua. [I've mjd thoLJ 

Prompter. And then I ewoce thee, etc. 

Cataim, lYet, I retwmitT.i I swore thee, saving of 
thy llfe- 

PntmpltT. That whatsoever I'd Md thee do— 

Cassiwt. That whalaoever I'd bid thee do. 
Thou sboutdst attempt ii. Come, now, keep thine oath. 

Promyter. [Cnart™ repeating after tim.) 
Now be a freeman, aud with this good sword, 
IWhaeiaar Oh. here, on the vmmgst^. 
That ran tbrouRh Ciesat's bowels, search Ihle boaora. 
Here, teke then the hilts, 
ICaney 
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Jfoiiagsr. Pull your hat over your eyes. 
Caeelua. [Oft, very vteU; puUs tht hai oeer fcis eyea 
md eottn to ftis Toae.l Onlde thou the ewoid. 

lOoiK^ ttabs him ten/ml timei, rohich Caslina not 
observinff, bfir^ btiti^foided. contfnva to stand 
with his arms extended^ tryiTtg to run on the 
satord. 

G 



Manager. (From the wing.) Pall 1 
[OMSfiisyiiMs aUh aa his weight, half his body of 
the stage, atia UinifiMed. 
Stanagsr. Now for the dyiug words, 
OwsitM. IW hat are then n 
Promptir. Cfesar,tbon art revenged, etc. 
Cassitts. Cfflsar, tbou art revenged even witb the 
iword that killed thee. 
Mraiager. Now for the dying straggle. 
Cassius. It^ivesseverai dying hicks—the curtain fgJls. 



Our next town was Pendleton, the very cen- 
tre of the state, and then the hotbed of Kulliiica- 
tion. After considerable difBculty the Farmers' 
Hall was procured for our performances, and the 
Pendletonians were treated to the first repre- 
sentation of a play and afterpiece in their town, 
on a brichfioor. 

We acted about a week in Pendleton, during 
the races, to very moderate houses, paying $6 
per night to the town treasurer for the privilege, 
and then pulled up stakes, determined to get out 
of the state as soon as possible- 
Monday, October 7th, passed through Ander- 
son village, the seat of justice for the district, 
where we were urged to perform a few nights. 
No ; positivelj no more actmg by us in South 
Carolina, where they tax us about two thirds of 
our receipts. Tuesday night staid at a Mrs. 
Liddell's, where we had mush and millr for sup- 
per, " by particular desire 1" When we seated 
ourselves at the table, the landlady raised her 
hands toward the caling and pronounced the fol- 
lowing words instead of asking a blessing : 

" Come all ye mnah-eatere of the beat, 
Aloft yonr spoon-shanks raise. 
And in the voice of melody, 
Slag forth the ransb-pot's praJse." 

Supposing it might be a custom of the countij, 
we sang the lines to the tune of Mear, and then 
fell to. 

Next morning, after paying a swinging bill 
(for poetry, mush, and lodging), we proceeded 
on to Abbeville Coort-house, where we bad the 
satisfaction of paying no tax for playing, for the 
simple reason that we did not play, though 
strongly urged to do so. Thursday morning we 
crossed the Savaimah River, on each side of 
which,, at our crossing-place, stands a town — 
Lisbon on one side, and Vienna on the other — 
and arrived the same night at Washington, in 
Georgia. Here we were announced to perform 
three nights ; but, to our utter dismay, on the 
rising of tlie curtain we found that onlynine;»r- 
soKs constituted our entire audience 1 At the 
dose of the performance I directed the carpenter 
to take down the scenery, and be ready for an 
early start in the morning. A great many peo- 
ple remonstrated against this hasty retreat, say- 
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ing that now the citizens nnderstood the per- 
. tommncB was "respectable," they would cvowd 
lie room the other two nights ; but I wss firm 
in my determination to leave, and leave we did, 
without subjetting ourselves to the chance of 
such another mortification. 

Two of onr company, Mrs. Delmon and Mr. 
Coney, were married in this placfr — that is to 
say, the marriage ceremony was performed — I 
can not suppose there was any legality in il, as 
Mr. Delmon was alive at the time. Poor Coney 
aflerwai'd went to Texas, joined a mihlory com- 
pany, and was killed in battle. Mrs. Coney, aft- 
er marrying several other gentlemen in the the- 
atrical profession, is at present performing in Salt 
Lake City, onder her maiden name of "Miss 
Crampwn!" She is certainly a very talented 
actress, and in retaining, or, rather, resuming her 
maiden name, she is only following the example 
of hundreds of others, some of whom are "hap- 
py wives'' and mothers of children. This sail- 
ing under false colors is a most ridiculous and 
disgraceful custom, and operates more against 
the respectability of the profession than any thing 
I know of. 

Being returned to Georgia, I thoi^ht it time 
to make inquiry as to the whereabouts of my 
company, left in charge of Managers Palmer and 
Lyons. It had scattered ! There were several 
" branches" of the original stock perambulating 
the state, but the i/enerals had beat a retreat, 
and had "wandered away, no man knew whith- 



A Mr. Dyke, somewhat notorious as a strolling 
manager in Indiana and Illinois, having engaged 
one or two of my former company (a carpenter 
and dooi-keeper), announced his concern ae one 
of my branches. Some years ago this same Dyke 
applied to my brother Lemuel for an engagement 
in the words and figures following, to wit ; 

"Dbab SlKi— I am informed u are in want of a 
woman. I can furnish you with my wife. She 
plays Mr^ Haller and dances the slack wire ete- 
gnntly — the vursatilitj of her talents yon may 
perceive by this is astonishuig; and I don't give 
np the mock duke to no actor )n tlie country. 
if yon want my wife yon can have us boath on 
resonable turma, say ate (8) dollars for her and 
Bioks (6) for me. Rite by return of male. 

"Ures, Wm, Dtkb." 

Pashed on to Milledgevillo, where we arrived 
on the 18th of October, and commenced prepara- 
tions for opening the theatre, which was no small 
task, inasmuch as Messrs. Palmer and Lyons had 
"managed" to destroy, scatter, and lose nearly 
every thing in the shape of wardrobe, scenery, 
and properties intrusted to them. Mr. Lyons I 
did not meet for two or three years afterward. 



Mr. Palmer came to see me during the time that 
we remained in Milledgeville ; and in conse- 
quence of his having taken part with the mur- 
derer of my brother during my absence— that 
brother having always been a kind friend to him 
when living — I uttered this prophecy: "Pal- 

MEB, YOd WILL DIE IN A DITCH !" FivC yCUrS 

afterward he came to me here in St. Louis, a 
poor drunken wretch, beg^og for means to pur- 
chase bread. I gave him $5, and he left me. 
Xext day I learned that, in crossing a gully on 
his way to St. Charles, he fell in, and actually 
died in the way I had prophesied ! Lyons, about 
the same time (1838), formed a company for 
Texas, and, embarking on board a brig at New 
York, was lost, with all the company except two 
(Mr. Dougherty and another), the vessel being 
upset in a gale. 

With a rather inefiicient company, consisting 
of some few stragglers reclaimed item my 
" branches," and the recruits I had brought with 
mo from Cincinnati, the Milledgeville Theatre 
was opened on Monday, the ^Sth of October, with 
the comedy of the Soldier's Dauohtlr, and 
the standard farce of Family Jars. 

Business continued dull tmtil the assemblage 
of the Legislature on the 4th of November, when 
the tide turned in onr favor, and we continued to 
perform to good houses to the end of the session 

A. H. Pemherton, Esq., from Augusta, passed 
most of bis time here during the session. This 
gentleman (now dead) was a very energetic po- 
Htical wiiter, and wielded a considerable influ- 
ence in the affairs of the state. He was a warm 
advocate and able defender of the stage, and 
wrote in its favor whenever opportunity oflered. 

In 1831 he received the thanks, in a series of 
resolutions, of Mr. Caldwell's company, then per- 
forming ill St. Louis, for his able and masterly 
defense of the drama, and of a member of our 
profession, Mrs. P. Brown, against the attacks of 
a fonatic named Gilchrist. 



Fire in tlie Capitol. 

On the 1 6lh of November there was an alarm 
of fire, and it was soon ascertained that the 
State-house was burning. Our company instants 
Jy suspended rehearsal and repaired to the spot, 
where all were engaged in carrying out the val- 
uable documents, records, and the assets of the 
Central Bank of Georgia. I did not perceive 
that any persons were making attempts to exdii- 
gnish the fire, which was in the upper part cf 
the house — all seeming to be impressed with the 
idea "the bouse must go," there being no en- 
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gines in the t^vm. Meeting na iicquamtance or 
two (I remember the names u£ Messrs. M'Elvoy 
and Williams), I proposed that we should go up 
and ascertain where the lire was. These gentle- 
men acceded to the proposition, and on our way, 
seeing a very lai^ and strong negro man tusiij 
at work carrying out books, we enlisted him in 
our little band and proceeded to the roof, where 
we soon found that by energetic and prompt 
action it waa jet possilile to save the building. 
I am not going t« describe the proceedings which 
took place; safiice it to say they were successful ; 
the State-house was sared. The following arti- 
cle from the pen of Mr. Pemberton, in the Aa- 
ffssta Chronick, will show that due credit was 
gJTen to those who were happily inatrumental in 
saving the gorernment building : 

"Great credit Is due to Peter Willlsme, Esq., 
Sol. Smith, Esq., of the theatre, Mr. M'Elvoy, of 
the House of Keprcseutatives, and one or two 
others whose names we do not know, and a ne- 
gro, for their intrepid and inde&tigable exer- 
tions on the roof, to which mainly the preaerva- 
Won of the building ja to be attributed. We 
trost tbe members of the Legialatlire and the 
people ofMilledgevtlle, which latter have a deep 
interest In the preservation of the State-house, 
will propose a benefit to Mr. Smitli, and give him 
a glorious bumper for bis fearless and most val- 
uable exertions on the occasion. He richly de- 



The "benefit" 
but I shrank from the acceptance of any sucli 
demonstration. The negro, however (gods ) 
how that fellow did work !), was rewarded by the 
Legislature with his freedom — or rather, I should 
say, it was the iRteniiim of the members to vote 
him his freedom, but in their hasty legislation 
they voted $1800 U> purchase the man, and for- 
got ta pass an act for his emancipation ! It was 
only in the year 1853 that the governor discov- 
ered the omission, and the Legislature passed the 
necessary act. The noble fellow had been for 
nineteen years the property of the common- 
wealth, and had busied himself in taking care 
and keeping in order the building he had so efii- 
ciently assisted in preserving. 

Now one word for myself. In that affair I 
lost a good (almost new) overcoat and a valua- 
ble pair of boots, which I took off while working 
on the root The coat I say nothing about ; but 
the hoots !— I don't think it would he at all out 
of the way if the State of Georgia were to make 
me a present of a bran nem pair. AllhODgh I 
declined the proposed ben^t, I will not decline 
the boots, if offered in a proper and considerate 



Byrom, the Oambler. 

"Henet Bybom, the gambler, is shot!" 

Such wore the words which were passed from 
one to another on the morning of the 20th of 
November, 1833, at the seat of government of 
the State of Georgia. Henry Byrom, a young 
man of fine talents, and well educated, was a 
merchant in one of the small towns of (Seorgia, 
operating on a capital of f 10,000 furnished by 
his mother. In an evil hoiu' he entered a gam- 
bling-house, "just tfl see what was going on," 
and was induced to make some small bets on the 
game of &ro. He was successful at first; but 
befiire midnight, stimulated by strong drinks 
with which he was plied, he not only lost all the 
ready money ho had with him, but became deep- 
ly in debt to the keeper of the bank, Kext day 
he was unfit for business and did not open his 
sl«re, and when night again shrouded the earth 
he stealthily sought the gambler's den, deter- 
mined to retrieve his fortunes or lose ali. 

" Here is the key of my sl«re," said he to the 
banker, throwing it down upon the table j "in 
it is a stocfe of goods whidi cost $10,000; ^ve 
me checks — I play until I win back my last 
night's losses, or you win all the store contains." 

"Agreed," said the banker, and commenced 
turning the cards. 

In two short hours all was decided; the key 
of the banker, and Byrom 
the square a ruined man ! 
oath," said Byrom, when relat- 
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I prey upon mankind ; / would 
learn the deviUsh arts of the gambler, and torn 
them against my feilow-men. I have done so. 
Behold me now ; I am no longer a merchant — 
no longer a respectable man. Can he be respect- 
able—nay, can he lay any claim to a shadow of 
respectabihty who has gambled away his moth- 
er's all, and caused her death p No, no ! I am 
— Byrom, the gambler !" 

Traveling from Milledgeville to Athens in a 
stage-coach with a mother and her two daugh- 
ters, his hue appearance and polished manners 
made an impression so favorable that when the 
coach stopped and he was bowing his adieu, the 
old lady expressed the hope that he would call 
on them if he should visit Macon, where they re- 
sided. He smiled languidly as he listened to 
the old lady ; then, drawing himself up, he threw 
open his outside traveling-coat, and casting a 
piereing glance at the ladies, he laughed sarcas- 
tically, and exclaiming, " lam Byrom, the gam- 
bler !" walked away. 

Byrom, wiien I knew him, was one of the most 
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eKpert of the " sporting men" in the state ; he 
played high, drank deep, and was, in &ct, a gen- 
tlemanly desperado. In an aHiay he kiUed a 
Mr. Eliis, of Macon, in 1833, and was now in 
MilledgevJDe pursuing his neferioua profession. 
On the night of the 19th of November, some dif- 
ficulty occurring between a hotel-keeper (Mr. 
Macomb) and Colonel Ward, a friend of By- 
rom's, fire-arms were resorted to, and the col- 
onel received a dangerous wound from a pistol- 
shot. Byrom became savage, and threatened 
vengeance on Macomb, who, it was universally 
conceded, acted only in self-defense. I heard 
the conclusion of a speech he made to a large 
concourse of people from the steps of the hotel 
where Macomb lay wounded. He denounced 
Macomb and all who sided with him as poltroons 
and cowards, and dared them, one and all, to 
"fight it out" with Aim; said that he would have 
the heart <■ blood of Macomb, and concluded by 
tailing out his watdi, and aajing, "I appoint 



Macomb < Iriends had armed themselves, and 
sto d read> on the second floor of a back gal- 
lerj , to repel any attack which might be made. 
Byrom continued to walk up aad down the plat- 
form beneath the gallery, with a cocked pistol in 
each hand, unii! exactly twelve o'clock, when 
exclaiming, "Come, it is time!" he mshed nj 
the steps, and was met by the discharge of a vol- 
ley of musketry, which laid him dead. There I 
saw his lifeless body the next morning, the pi 
tols still graaped in his clenched hands. Sevi 
or Mght buckshot had entered his brain — and 
that was the end of Btbom, 



A Victim of Circumatantial Evidence. 

On Friday, the 22d of November, I 
the execution of the Rev. Mr, Jolinson, 
ed of murdering his wife's sister, a child about 
twelve years of age, by hanging her on a hack- 
herry-tjee. His guilt appeared undoubted, al- 
though the evidence was all circtmstantial. On 
the gallows he seemed quite unconcerned. I 
had evidently made up his mind to die, all inte 
ee'tbions to the Legislature on his behalf for 
pardon having proved anavatling. His wif 
who was mainly instrumental in proving his 
guilt, wan on the gallows with him, and seemed 
ansioui that her husband should forgive her be- 
fore he Buflered. The poor man, whose hand* 
were 6ist lied, could not embrace his wife, but 
allowed her to embrace him, and appeared rather 
pleased when she got through with her 
Mr. Johnson was then asked if he liad any thing 



say before he suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. He turned and looked aronnd on the 
crowd, and said, mildly, " I have nothing to say 
except that t hope all of yon, my friends, who 
to see this sight, when your time comes to 
die, may be as ready to meet your God as / am. 
. INNOCENT." In less than a, minute after 
these words were nttered his body was hanging 
Lfeless corpse, and the people were retnming 
to their homes, wondering how any man — par- 
icularly a minister of the Gospel— could be so 
lardened as to die teith a lie tipm his lips, for 
probably not one io that large crowd gave credit 
1 dying words. 

ader, he did die innocent ! Fourteen years 

afterward a negro was htmg in Mississippi who 

the gallows confessed that he committed the 

ne for which Mr. Johnson paid the terriblo 

penalty. 

On the occasion of my benefit^the closing 
night — 1 issued a " message," which undoubted- 
ly had its desired eft'ect, for the house was cram- 
med in every part, 1 spare the reader a perusal 



CHAPTER XII. 

sequence of bad weather, we made but a poor 
season. I remember nothing very omusinj con- 
nected with my present visit to this city except 
the following -. 



A Challenge and a Blow-up. 

During Christmas time, one night, our heavy 
tragedian got "tight," and kicked up "consid- 
erable of a muss" in one of the dressing-rooms, 
ending bis manfeuvres hy attacking one of the 
employiis of the theatre, and inflicting upon him 
many blows, cuffs, and thumps. This conduct 
entitled him, under our rules and regulations, to 
an instant dischai^, which he instantly received ; 
when, taking hi9 bundle imder his arm, and as- 
siu'ing me in an emphatic manner that I should 
" hear from him," the indignant tragedian went 
off, and the play went on, Tlie piece was Padi. 
Prt at Doveh, in which I personated the in- 
qnisitive Paal Just as I was goii^ on the 
stage in the third act, to be shut up in a box of 
fire-works, a note was handed to me by the call- 
boy. Not having leisure to read it at the time, 
I put it in my vest pocket, and proceeded with 
my part. In due time I was in the box, when! 
(having a, l^hted candle with me) it was my 
business, at a certain "cue," tc set fire to a fuse 
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or match communicating with fire-works. As I 
lay there waiting for mj cue, the note I had re- 
cwved occurred to mj mind, and I determined 
to read it. It was a chalUnge frmn the dia- 
diarged tragedian ! I burst into ft violent langh 
(I couldn't help it), and during mj caehinnalory 
movements I upset the candle, which comnmni- 
cated to lie fnse before the proper time, and the 
contemplated "terrible explosion" took place 
prematurely. 

Moving southwestwardly (I forgot to saj there 
was no duel — the challenge was withdrawn next 
day), Montgomery, in Alabama, was onr next 
destination, leaving out Colimibns this time. 

Punch and Prayers. 

Of the various stopping-places nheii journey- 
ing from town to town in Georgia, I remember 
none with more pleasure than the "Old Sta- 
tion" — Captain Crowell's. The arrival of our 
company, always annotmced by an a-oant courier, 
was the cauee of a holiday with the jolly old 
captain and his amiable family. Such delicious 
Eire as we had at the station ! and with it, al- 
ways such a hearty welcome ! 

The captain bad a boy named Peter — rather 
an old hoy — say between fif ly and sixty years of 
age — a negro, in whose judgment he had great 
confidence. When In the least doubt on any 
matter he always appealed, to Peter, who never 
Med 10 giva his opinion honestly, bluntly, and 
immediately. Sometimes the traveling com- 
munity crowded on him in such numbers that 
the worthy csptain found it difficult, even with 
his ^* ample room and verge," to accotmnodate 
the lale comers. After talking the matter over, 
he would appeal to his black oracle. " It don't 
seem to me we can possibly accommodate any 
more; eveiy bed is engaged. I'eter, what do 
joa think ?" "Put 'em on blankets by [he fire," 
Peter would suggest, if fiivorably inclined to the 
travelers ; if otherwise, his answer would proba- 
bly be, " Can't take in anuddet one ;" and the 
captain always confirmed Peter's decision, ex- 
claiming, "Peter is right." 

It &o happened on one occasion, when we 
were sojuumers with Captain Crowell, that a 
travehng preacher came along rather lalo in the 
evening, and applied for accommodation. 

' ' Don't believe we can take you in, stranger ; 
mjghtj full to-night— got the play-actors here— 
jollj =01' full, jam up!" said the captain. 

' ' 1 regret exceedingly that you can not accom- 
modate me, as I am fiidgued and hungry, hav- 
ing been ih the saddle ainee simrise," mildly re- 



plied the preacher, as he turned his horse's head 
to pursue his journey. 

The captain relented a little. "Fatigued and 
hungry! The devil! It won't do to turn a 
man off fatigued and hungry ; what do you say, 
Peter ?" 

Peter, who had been waiting for the question, 
answered, " Better call 'um back" — which was 
instantly done. 

"Hallool strangerl HaLoo! you with the 
saddle-bags i Come hack and 'light ; well see 
what we can do for you." • 

The preacher did not waif for a second invita- 
tion, but returned and dismounted. 

"/ don't like preachers much, nor Peler ra- 
ther ; but mother and the girls have no objec- 
tions to 'em,!' mumbled the captain, as he took 
the saddle-bags and put them safely away. "I'll 
bo dot darned if 1 know what to do with him, 
though ! every thing is full. What do you, say, 
Peter?" 

"Put him in de har," answered Peter, and it 
was so arranged. "Peter is right!" exclaimed 
the captain. 

After supper, fhe preacher proposed that we 
should have family worship, saying that Mrs. 
Crowell and the young ladies had accorded their 
consent to such a proceeding. The captain was 
taken completely aback. The truth is, he had 
ordered Peter to make a tremendous bowl of 
pimch, and had calculated on passing the even 
ing in a jolly and convivial way. The p oposed 
"femily worship" didn't seem exactly corapal 
bje ; yet he dishked to refuse, as ti e femsleb 
seemed to fevor it. 

" Well, stranger," said he, "I don't kn wwhat 
to think about this here business. I didn t m- 
pect, when we took you in, that you would knock 
up our fun — that is, I didn't exactly look for you 
to go in for any of your preachin' fixins; the 
fact is, we have company to-night (lowering his 
voice) who ain't much used to that sort of ihing ; 
in short^ — What do you say, Peter ?" 

" Let him go it," rephed Peter at once, know- 
ing that it would gratify his mistress. 

So the travelers and family were gathered to- 
gether in the bar-room, and the worthy Presby- 
terian commenced one of those extensively long 
prayers which appear to have no end, and in 
which the Almighty is told lehat to do with his 
creatures in all their varied walks of life. The 
captain stood it pretty weQ for the first quarto 
of an hour, but after a while he began to get 
mighty uneasy. Looking first oneway and then 
another, his eye at length rested on Pefer, who 
was standing on the outside of the door, bearing 
in his arms a large bowL He had been tempted 
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several times to Btop the clergyman, but now he ' 
detennmed to submit tie matter lo an umpire 
that nerer iiiiled to decide correctly. Accord- 
ingly, in a loud whisper, he propounded the ques- 
tion, " What do you say, Peter ?" 

' ' Better quit it, " was the decision of Peter, 
who almost immediately added, "Punch is ■ 

The captdn gave a gentle jog to the long- 
winded Presbyterian, and said, "Peter thinks 
we'd better bring this matter to an end. We've 
got a splendid bowl of punch, and, as soon as 
you can conveniently come to 'Amen,' perhaps 
it would be as well to wind up." 

The minister did "wind up" rather suddenly, 
and the "family worship" was over for that 
night. I feel compelled to add that the preach- 
er, after a httle urging, drank his full share of 
the punch, and the evening passed off pleasantly, 
ending with the stewing away of the worthy di- 
vine in the little room known as the "bar," 
where he rested as well, probably, as he would 
have done in the best bedroom, his long ride in a 
driiiling rain, assisted by the comforting con- 
tents of Peter's punch-bowl, predisposing him to 
a sound sleep. 

It had been told me for a, feet that Captain 
Crowell had said no man should marry his 
daughter who could not ojttjianp her. At the 
time I traveled in that countty, it was said she 
had ontjumped all the young men who had come 
to woo her ; but the captain felt pretty certam 
that when the right one should come she wouldn't 
jungj so well. More than likely, long before this 
time she has been "won and wed." 

Another ikmous stopping-place was General 
Woodward's, at Caleha Swamp. The gener 
was a tall, noble-looking fellow, a rough Kkeness 
of George Barrett. He always gave us a hearty 
welcome, and many a pleasant night 1 have spent 
at his house. A most eccentric man he wa> 
preacher putting np at his house one night 
plained of being disturbed by a fiddler who kept 
playing till midnight. (The "fiddler" was the 
general himself.) Next morning, as the travel- 
ers came np lo settle their several bills, each was 
charged a dollar except the preacher, of whom a 
' dollar Olid a quarter was demanded. 

" Will yon be kind enough to inform me why 
it is you charge me more than the otbers ?" ask- 
ed the preacher. 

"Sartin," replied the general; "the extra 
quarter I chaise you for— (Ae masic. " 

It was General Woodward who, during the In- 
dian troubles, sent a formal offer to the War De- 
partment that for $500 he would take as many 



rocks as ho eonld carry in his pocket, and s( 
the Creeks out ufihe nation. 



The consolate Widow. 

Between Caleba Swamp and lime Creek, in 
the "Nation," we saw considerable of a crowd 
gathered near a drinking -house, most of them 
seated and smoking. We slopped to see what 
was the matter. It was Sunday, and there had 
been a quarter race for a gallon of whisky. The 
first thing I noticed on ahghting was the singular 
position of one of the horses of the party. Ho 
was kneeling down and Gtanding on his hinder 
feet, his head wedged in between the ends of tvio 
logs of the grocery, and was stone dead, having 
evidently ran directly against the building at full 
speed, causing the house partially to &11. About 
five paces from the body of the horse lay the 
rider, quite senseless, with a gash in his throat 
which might have let out a thousand hves. As I 
said, most of the crowd were seated and smoMng. 

"What is aU this?" I inquired, "What is 
the matter here?" 

" Matter ?" after a while answered one in a 
drawling voice, giving a good spit, and refilling 
his mouth with a new cud. "Matter enough ; 
there's been a quarter race." 

" But how came this man and horse killed ?" 
I asked. 

"Weil," answered the chewing and spitting 
gentleman, " the man was considerably in liquor, 
I reckon, and he run his boss chuck agin the 
house, and that s the n hole on it " 

"His a doctor been sent tor? inquired one 
of our pirtv 

"I reckon there aint much use of doctors 
here, replied another of the crow d. ' ' Biiml; 
hrandvcouldn tiaie eilherol em, man or hoss." 

"Hai this man a wife and children?" in- 
quired I. 

" No children, that I knows on," answered a 
female, who was sitting on the ground a short 
distance from the dead man, smoking com- 
posedly. 

"He has a wife, then?" I remarked. " Wliat 
will be her feelings when she learns the fatal ter- 
mination of this most unfortunate race ?" 

"Yes," sighed the temale, "it teas an unfor- 
tunate race. I'oor man [ he lost the whisky." 

"Do yon happen to know his wife? Has she 
been informed of the untimely death of her hus- 
band ?" were my next inquiries. 

" Do I know her ? Has she been informed of 
his death?" said the woman. " Well, I reckon 
you ain't acquainted about these parts. / am 
the unfortunate widder." 
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" You, mEdam ! You tlie wife of this manv 
iintimely cut off?" I exclaimed, 



astonisliment. 

"Yes, and what about it?" said slie. " Uo- 
timeiy cut off? Ilia throat's cui, that's all, bj 
that 'tarnal sharp end of a log; and as fbr it's 
being tmlimeh/, I don't know bat it's as well now 
as any time — heimm'to/mitr/i account, noAaio,'" 

She resumed bm smoking, and we resumed 
our journey 

The season in Montgomery this year (188i) 
commenced on the 16th of January. The cele- 
brated Geurge Holland joined me in the man- 
agement, and the firm was "Smith & Holland." 

George Holland came to this countiy under 
an engagement for three years at the Bowery 
Theaire After performing in that establish- 
ment for a short time, he received so many of- 
fers olsteHTtnff engagements that he bought him- 
self out, and started on a tour through The 
States, making nioney at every step. In a year 
or two he accumulated sufficient means to pur- 
chase a cottage at Harlem, New York. Being 
fond of domestic comforts, he fitted up Ms place | 
in the most tasteful manner — improved his 
grounds^had a boat — kept his gig and fiist- 
trotling pony, and was really in a little earthly 
paradise. Being a vety popular comedian in 
New York, and his cottage being always open to 
his friends, he had considerable company, who 
delighted in his society, his jokes, his dinners, 
and his Champagne. He lived thus for about 
two years, when some "d— d good-natured 
friends" persuaded him to fit up his place as a 
hoiiss of eKlfrtainmfnt. He followed the advice, 
expended a large sum in preparing his premises 
for the reception of company, and — i 
Those ^enrfs who cotdd find lime K> pass days 
s cottage when it cost nothing. 
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ways readj wilh his joke and reparl«e when en- 
tertaining friends at his own expense, his feelings 
shrank from giving an expected anecdote with a 
glass of cream, or a hoa »io( with a bowl of punch. 
The specukiion /ailed, and George Holland was 
compelled to go ool into the world again. 
The veteran Cooper, Mr. Barton, and Mr. Hol- 



land made a professional tour, giving e: 
ments in ail the principal towns from Baltimore 
to New Orleans. The anecdotes which might be 
related of this tour would fill a smaU volume. 
George gave loose to his love of fun, and ihetno 
tragedians were obliged to "stand it." 

My business connection with George Holland 
waa a very pleasant one. We parted at the 
close of the season with rantual good feelings, 
and he proceeded to Kew Orleans, where he 
soon became the principal clerk of James H. 
Caldwell, about that time extensively engaged in 
starting his gas company. In after years we 
were thrown into antagonistic interests, but not 
for a moment did either of us entertiun any but 
the most friendly feeling towaril the otlier. In 
prosperity and adversity he adhered to the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of Mr. CaJdweU until 1843, 
when that gentleman, as will be hereafter related, 
bade adieu to theatrical inanagemenl- For a 
few months Mr. Holland (raveled with Dr. Lard- 
ner as his agent and manager, and then attached 
himself to the Little Olympic, under Manager 
Mitchell, where he remained seven years, as great 
a favorite as New York ever knew. On the re- 
tirement of Mitchell from the n 
1849, Holhuid accepted a 
him by Mr. Thomas Placide, manager of the 
"Varieties," New Orleans, where he enjoyed a 
popularity never perhaps achieved by any other 
actor in that city. Mr. Holland is now a fixture 
at " Wallack's, " in New York, where he is deserv- 
edly esteemed both as an actor and a man. 

The following is a Ust of our Montgomery 
stars ; H. J. Finn, Mr. and Mrs. Geoi^ Barrett, 
Mr. George Hill, and Miss Jane Placide. The 
season was a moderately good one, and closed 
on the 26th of April. 

Mr. G. W. West, a tailor by trade, and a very 
sensible man, volunteered to perform the charac- 
ter of Eotk for the benefit of one of the actors ; 
and I must here record the fact that he succeed- 
ed very well— better than any amateur actor I 
ever saw attempt the part. In the last scene but 
one, where he crossed the bridge, bearing Cora's 
child oat of the Spanish camp, he met with an 
accident which might have been fatal to himself 
and the rescued child also. Whether, in the con- 
fusion created by the firing of muskets at the re- 
treating hero, he became confused and missed his 
footing, or the joint of the bridge was dislocated 
too soon by the attending carpenter, I do not 
know, but certain it is that Eulla had an inglo- 
rious tumble into the waters below, still holding 
on lo the child, which he bore aloft while strug- 
gling in the waves! Young Mark Smith was 
restored to his mother without a scratch, while 
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the nose of West bore such unmistakable marks 
of violence from some quarter that no extra ap- 
plication ofabloodj sponge WHS necessarj to pre- 
pare him for his dying scene. 

West received great applause for his perform- 
ance, and many of his friends advised him to 
adopt the stage as a profession ; bnt he had the 
good sense to adopt the advice of a better friend 
Ihan any of tiiose who so advised him, and he is 
now one of the first merchant tailors of St. Louis, 
respected by every body, with plenty of the world's 
riches u> render him independent and happy. I 
don't know how Colonel West may rehsh my 
mention of hie youthful freak, but he and I.often 
talk over this Bolla affair with great pleasure. 
He has become quite portly, but the child he res- 
cued from the Spaniards has outgrown him con- 
siderably ; and he admits that an attempt now to 
carry Mark over a bridge would inevita,bly result 
in another tumble. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

A NSW organization of my forces was abso- 
lutely necessary. The past year's company was 
any thing but one to he proud of. Fablaff re- 
fused to ' ' inarcli through Coventry" with his 
company — I was determined I would no longer 
march through Geor^a and Alabama with mine ; 
so, repairing to New Orleans, the word was pass- 
ed around that "recniits" were wanted lor ray 
last traveling campaign, and a very short time 
sufficed to fill the list, which is here annexed ; 

Mrs. Sol. Smith, Mrs. Gay, Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. 
M'Donald ; Messrs. J. M. Field, Spencer, C. W. 
Hunt, Langton, Gay, Washburn, Sullivan, De- 
cius Rice, Flagg, and Rutherford, leader of 
the orchestra, H. C. Walsh. 

1 note here the decease of Mr. J. Purdy Brown, 
manager of the Mobile Theatre, on the 7th of 
June, 1834, after an illness of only a lew hours, 
cansed, as it is supposed, Ly eating a-abs for sup- 
per at a late hour. 

Conceiving that too many details of the basi- 
ttess must tire the reader (it certainly tires me 
to write them), I wilt confine myself to a very 
brief compendium of out proceedings during this 

The company was certainly better, by several 
degrees, than any which had preceded it in the 
circuit, but the receipts fell far below those of 
previous seasons. 

At Montgomerj-, to begin with, we played two 
weeks ; at Columbus, four ; Macon, six ; and 
ihen proceeded to Augusta, at the earnest re- 
quest of many of tlie most respectable citizens. 



Here I leased the theatre for one year, and oc- 
cnpied it one month, losing in that month $1000. 
The rent (f 1000) was secured by a mortgage on 
a lot in Macon, which was eventuaUj sold to pay 
(he same. Two years afterward that lot was 
worth fn,000! So my month's management 
in Augusta was any thing but profitable. 

A Manager for a Minute. 

Charles W. Hunt was a member of my com- 
pany at the time. He was then a promising 
young actor, aspiring to establish himself as n 
bw comedian ; but, young as he was, and mod- 
est, I think the reader ^U agree with me, when 
he reads what follows, that he exhibited a de- 
gree of coolness ander digicvlties worthy of an 
experienced veteran. 

On the very first night of the season, this 
Hunt got info a difficulty with a Mr. Sullivan, a 
fiery, trodden-down young tragedian. A fight 
ensued, which ended in the breaking of poor 
Hunt's arm. A fight behind the scenes, being a. 
most unusual occurrence in any well-regulated 
theatre, is aln'ays visited upon the partywho is in 
the wrong by the utmost rigor of the " rules and 
regulations"— either an immediate discharge, or 
a heavy penalty in the way of stoppage of salaty 
must be submitted to by the offender. Hunt 
stood in this predicament. He had brought the 
misfortune upon himself^ and in an apologetic 
letter the next morning he acknowledged his 
fault to the fullest extent; but, inasmuch as he 
was suffering for his indiscretion, and would be 
prevented, at least for several weeks, from ap- 
pearing on the boards, my mind was made up at 
once 10 treat him with great leniency ; in fact, I 
determined to say nothing at all about the affair, 
and permit him to rejoin the company whenever 
his arm should he healed. 

The season dosed— so did the broken bone of 
Hunt's arm. The treasniy was opened for the 
payment of salaries for the final week in Augus- 
ta. As was my custom at that time, I attended 
personally to this ceremony. Piles of silver and 
bank-notes were laid out before me on a table in 
the director's room ; the receipt-book was ready, 
and the clerk was directed to admit the per- 
formerE,"one by one,"tO receive (lielr salaries. 
The door was opened, and the first individual 
that appeared was the brokeo-armed comedian, 
Hunt! 

" Ah ! is that you, Mr. Hunt ? Good-morn- 
ing" — thus I greeted him — "glad to see yon out. 
Arm quite well ?" I asked. 

"Thank you, yes," he replied, taking a chair 
which I pointed to. "I have suffered greatly for 
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my folly," he conciiiueil ; " only catch me getting 
intj] a fight again, that's all !" 

"That's the right feeling, Mr. Hunt," I re- 
marked. ' ' Such scenes are disreputable in ev- 
ery way. Let this be a lesson to you." 

"It shall, most assuredly," piiraiised the 
repenlant comedian. The conrersaiion here 
ceased, and I began to count over a ' ' ten" pile, 
in hopes my visitor would take his leave and 
permit the payment of salaries to proceed, as I 
was in haat«, intending l« leave the city for Mil- 
ledgeville the same afternoon. Finding the co- 
median did not exhibit the least sign of depart- 
ure, after a few commonplace observations re- 
specting the fine weather for traveling, I ven- 
tured courteously to suggest that I should be 
happy to see him some other time, it being " sal- 
ary day," and a busy one for me— -the people 
waiting— 

"Ye — es,"replied Hunt — " salary day ; that's 
just the reason I came in at this very lime. My 
salary has been lying in the treasury during flie 
whole season of four weeks ; and as we leave 
this afternoon, why, I thought — " 

"your salary, Mr. Hunt!" I exclaimed, with 
some surprise; "I was not aware there was 
any thing due you. If my memory serves me, 
every thing was settled at the close of the season 
in Macon." 

"Decidedly," admitted Hunt ; "every tiling 
was paid up fair and square ; but it is this sea- 
son's salary I speak of, and which I have called 

"My dear sir," I remonslraied, " you don't 
imagine, I hope, that you are entitled to salary 
during the time you have rendered no service ? 
Your hurt was not received in the perfi)rmance 
of your professional duties ; on the contrary, yon 
received it while engaged in a most unpardon- 
able breach of the rules and regulations, which 
not only subjects you to a heavy fine, bnt renders 
you liable to an instant discharge, as you know 
and have admitted ; and now — " 

"That is all true," interrupted Mr. Hunt, 
"but—" 

"Hear me through, " I continued ; " and now, 
instead of coming to ask leave to rejoin the com- 
ponj at Milledgeville, and perhaps asir a loan of 
a small sum, which very likely would not be re- 
fused under the circumstances, it appears you in- 
tend K) set up a claim for salary during your 
coniinement. Am I right in supposing such lo 
be your intention?" 

"Most indubitably you are," was my friend 
Hunt's reply; "that is," he continued, "so far 
as my claiming something in the way of salary, 
you are right, I do think you ought to allow 



me at least a portion of the amount which would 
now be my due, had not this untoward accident 
happened. Gentlemen of the army receive half 
pay when they are wounded or retire from serv- 
ice. What say you ? Let us compromise this 
matter ; give me half salary for the four weeks, 
and we'll have no more words about it." 

The coolness of this proposition almost upset 
my temper. The rules and regulationB which 
he had agreed to and signed stipulated that " no 
salary should be received during sickness or 
when no services were tendered;" and although 
I had always been in the habit of making some 
allowance in cases where performers received an 
injury while in the exercise of their duties in the 
theatre, I could not see the least reason nhj the 
treasury should bo taxed in a ca>e like this, 
where there had been a decided breach of the 
rules, and where the fault was acknowledged to 
be on the side of the paitj now clauning oal- 

" I can not admit this claun," I said, firmly. 
"I intend to reinstate you in your situation at 
the next t«wn, considering that your sufferings 
had atoned for your tiinlt ; moreover, I now pro- 
less myself ready to han you some money, if you 
stand in need of it, to enable you to settle up 
your bills here and travel to Milledgeville. This 
is all I can or will do." 

" Then I consider you act unjustly," replied 
Hunt, surlily, rising and taking his hat. " Here 
have I been sufForing for a month, confined to 
my room, earning nolhuig, subjected to expenses 
of boarding, washing, and snrgical attendance, 
and now to be fobbed off without any salary for 
four weeks— really it is too — " 

"Fobbedoli'?"Irejoined— "fobbed, sir? Is 
it not enough that I should be deprived of your 
services during the whole of the season ? Must 
I now he accused of acting unjustly because I do 
not entertain your absurd claim, and /la^ you for 
your improper conductf" 

The discussion was waxing warm, and there 
appeared to be no chance of coming to an under- 
standing ; the company were all waiting in the 
next room ibr their salaries. I became impa- 
tient, and at length proposed that we should call 
in two or three members of the company as arbi- 
trators; but to this Hunt objected, saying thai 
he thought he was capable of attending to his 
own affairs, and that he would not ^ve up his 
own judgment for that of any person living. 

"Well, then," I replied, "to yoar judgment 
and sense of justice I will submit the matter. 
Here, take this seat. You shall be the manager, 
/ the actor. Yon shall be judge in your own 
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Mr, Hunt yery readily took possession of the 
vacated chair, graciously remarking that my 
proposition convinced him that I was indeed the 
upright and jnst man he had always taken me to 
be. I felt Ignite confident that he would view 
the matter in a proper light when he came to see 
it ID all its proper liearings. 

Taking Hunt's lata position in front of the 
table— 

"Mr. Manager," I began, "the season being 
ended, I have come to request that the outrage I 
committed on the first night, and which has laid 
me up for a month, may not be in the way of my 
restoration to the company, inasmuch as I have 
suffered greatly from the serious hurt I received 
on that unfortunate occasion. " 

"Yes, yes," replied Manager Hunt, with a 
digniiied wave of tbe hand, ' ' that is all nnder- 
stood ; join us at Milledgeville, and let us have 
no more such scenes ; they are disgraceful in the 
extreme. What more?" 

"Well, sir," continued I, still in the character 
of the suppliant invalid, "perhaps, as I have been 
BO g;reat a sufferer, you may not think it uj 
sonable that I should ask some pecimiary ac 
modation?" 

"It is but reasonable," replied the manager 
pro teia., promptly; "that matter has 
thought of. Have you no oilier reque- 
make?" he inquired, ttuTiing round m the chair 
and taking up a pen. 

"Yes," I replied, hesitatingly, "I haie been 
thinking— tliough really I am almost ashamed 
mention it — that possibly you might allow t 
half pay during my confinement ; in short, as 
is a delicate matter, I leave it entirely to your 
own sense of justice to decide whether I shall re- 
ceive any thing from the treasury or not." 

"Ahem ! yes, I understand," said my i 
taiens. Casting a cursory ghince over a copy of 
the rules and regulaliona which happened to lay 
before him, riveting his eye for a moment at the 
particular section which had been violated, and 

proceeded slowly to pronounce ju^raent in the 
case as follows : 

"Young man, you have done very wrongs 
very WTong indeed ; but, on the other hand, you 
have suffered very much- — I am fuUy sei 
hoie much ; therefore we will let that pass. The 
offense has carried its own punishment with i 
I have already told you that you are restored 
your situation. In regard to yoar apphcatw 
for pecuniary assistance, I scarcely know what 
say. You speak of So//" pay. This, I am di 
posed to beUeve, would scarcelj reach your me 
its — certainly not your necessities. Your rapid 



improvement in your profession has not been un- 
noticed by the management ; your conduct, with 
ingle exception of the ease under considora- 
has been most exemplary; your salary ia 
not large — and, in this connection, I may Gay a 
small addition to your weekly income has been 
thought of; bnt the season has been so unpropi- 
3ns that this is not the proper time 1o carry out 
y intentions concerning yon ; therefore, taking 
■erj point into consideration, and acting upon 
the principle of returning good for evil, which, as 
d Christian, I feel impelled to do — there !" 
(with great composure selecting six of the ten- 
dollar piles before him, and magnanimously push- 
ing them, one by one, across the table) — "there, 
my boy, is the whole op tock salahy to 
DATE. Sign tie receipt." 

The judgment was of course affirmed when I 
resumed the managerial chair. Hunt pocketed 
his sixty dollars, and retired perfectly satisfied 
with his brief term of management, and I pro- 
ceeded with the payment of salaries to the other 
members of the company, who had been kept 
waiting by the enactment of this singular scene. 
Hunt afterward justified his proceeding by sav- 
mg he a ed on the golden r de — D M 



At M lledgev lie dur ng the ses on of the 
Legisla ue we mde an derat Ij su ce ful 
season of -^ven weeks pertonmng all of the 
most I gilunate tragedies and omedies hetbre 
the mtell gent Georgians to ll e r perfect satis 
faction J M r eld vas a good lead ng actor 
Mrs bm th a great lavor te and tbe mpany 
full equal to the r upport The Shal.spcr an 
plajs we gave were Macbeth King LtAH Bo- 

MEU AKl) JULIKT, Me11CHAI,T OF ^ tMCb, BlLH- 

AKD in., and MncH Ado about Notbihg. 
One of our best actors we parted with ahont this 
time for breaking his temperance pledge. I 
have something to say about this actor hefore 
parting with him. 



Giving EntertainmentB. 

Harry Langton was the theatrical name of a 
very honest, tolerably talented, and very eccen- 
tric fellow who, for several years was attached 
to the stage in the South. He w».a worthy in- 
dividaal, a useful member of a company of act- 
ors, and was beloved by every one who knew 
him, yet he was cursed with one failing — he 
would drink. Well, he is gone now, and wn will 
think only of his good qualities, which were nu- 
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e ourselves 



I have elseivhero menfioned the fact that, be- 
ing jiuohed for meaiiB whereb> to live, lie en- 
gaged hunselt to tlie keeper of a museum in 
Pittsburg, where he stood up id a glass case for 
two mortal hours as the vrax figure of General 
.Tacksoa .' I intend, in this sketch, to give some 
other instances of his verEafilitj of talent, by the 



temporary pecu- 



exercise of which he 
niary difHcultiea, 

Harry Langton never let an opportuni^ slip 
of giving an enteriaimnent where there v^as the 
least chance of success. Sometimes, indeed, I 
liave known him to propose **t^yi^g it on" at 
jilaces where the chance of profit was any thing 
hut flattering. Traveling in a stage-coach, he 
was always looking out for eligible villages for 
his pnrpose, and I recollect that on one occasion 
he seriously proposed to issue bills for an " mter- 
lainment" at a place where we stopped lo water 
the horses, though nothing in the shape of a 
dwelling could be seen, except a shanty of a sta- 
ble! 

"Why, Harry," one asked, "where do yon 
expect your audience to come from ?" 

"Oh!" was his ready reply, "there are plenty 
of people hereabouts somewhere, I'm certain, for 
I've seen lots of cattle as we came along, and 
they've got owners, be sure on't. Let us put out 
eomebilb and 'try it on!'" 

In tivo instances it has been my fete to assist, 
much against my will, in poor Langton's enter- 
t^nments. 

In the fall of 1S30, the boat which conveyed 
the New Orleans company on its way from Nash- 
ville to its winter destination stopped a few hours 
at the then inconsiderable village of Vicksburg. 
Langton was on the look-out, of coarse, and, after 
taking a view of the Iflwn, came in, rubbing his 
hands, and with his face flushed witJi hope. 

"Soi," said he, "here's a glorious chance for 
an entertainment. Theatre can be had — people 
all anxions — if the boat would only wait—" 

"But the boat woiCt wait," I replied; "(he 
captain has just told me he starts in half an 
hour, positively." 

it be induced," persisted 
four o'clock ; we can hate 
L hour, and we can put a 
r pockets just as easy as 
nothing. What do you say to trying it on ?" 

"What do 7 say? I say it's all nonsense, 
even if the boat would wait. You could not get 
twenty people to the theatre at such short notice. 
Besides, jou are an entire stranger here ; nobody 
has ever hCard of you." ; 



"I think 
Langton. "Itis ■ 
the toivn hilled ii 
hundred dollars ii 



" That's very true," he answered, nodding liis 
head knowingly ; " but they all know yon — yoii 
have acted here." 

"To be sure I have," I answered, "but joa 
don't expect me to make a fool of myself in your 
proposed enteriainment ?" 

' ' Make a fool of yourself! Not at all ; but I 
expect you to make fifty dollars ! Come, old 
fellow," he continued, beseechingly, "give us a 
lift. There are four of us going into the specu- 
lation, and we propose to give you half the re- 
ceipts, if you will but permit your name to be 
used, and sing three songs." 

"My dear fellow," I remonstrated, "I can't 
think of it. Besides, the captain won't wait, 
and, moreover, my wardrobe is at the bottom 
of the hold, and can not be got at. Your offer 
is very tempting, certainly — [half the receipts! 
Macready's terms !] — hut pnt this entertainment 
out of your head." 

" The captain uii/Zwait, and has already prom- 
ised to wait till ten o'clock, so it all depends on 
yov. As for wardrobe, I'll lend you a red wig 
and a pair of striped stockings. Come, old fel- 
low, if j/ciu don't want to make a little money, we 
do, and it all depends oa you whether we are en- 
abled to do it or not." 

After some farther holding back on my part, 
and considerably more urging on that of Lang- 
ton, I consented to sing two songs, provided sufl5- 
cient notice could be given to the inhabitants 
that the entertainment would take place. 

" Leave the notice entirely to me," said Lang- 
ton, as he vanished over the plank, and rushed 
up into town through the mud, 

Langton won my glow consent about sundown. 
I hod hopes that when he found the diflioulty of 
lighting the house and giving notice to the citi- 
zens, he would give up the project altogether. 
Not so. Langton was not the man to be stag- 
gered by slight difficulties. The entertainment 
must be given ; doors open at 7, curtain to rise 
at half past, and "no postponement on account 
of the weather." 

After tea, without much devotion to the deed, 
I assure you — putting a wig and a pair of comic 
stockings in my pocket, I trut^ed off toward the 
theatre. On my way (in the dark), a negro bell- 
man, who was the town-crier, stopped at a cor- 
ner as I was passing, and, after shaking his beil 
for nearly a minute, put me out of all doubt in 
regard to the " notice" which was to be given of 
the proposed entertainment by promulgating, in 
a loud voice, the following proclamation ; 

" Oh yes ! oh jes ! oh yes ! Every body take 
partjcular notice hereby dat Ole Sol has come 
back to dis here burg on his way to New Or- 
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leans, and, moreover, will eiiliibit hisself dis night 
at de the-Q-tur as large as life ! So dis is to cer- 
tify dat }'0u must all come and see him, by par- 
ticular desire, for dis night only I Oh yes ! oh 

I lelC willing at tiiat moment to sink into (he 
mud even farther than I Itad sunk while listen- 
ing to this proclamation, provided I couid have 
availed myself of such an accident as an excuse 
for not "eshibitin"' myself pursuant to notice. 
However, I was in for it in more senses than 
one. I was engaged, and on starring terms ! 
So I waded to the theatre, wbere I found Lang- 
ton aod his associates lighting candles, selling 
tickets, and sweeping off the stage preparatory 
10 the grand entertainment. Tbe house was tol- 
erably well filled. SVLTESTKK Dacgekwood 
wB£ the drama performed on this memorable oc- 
casion. Two songs by your humble eervanl, and 
some recitations by the " rest of the company," 
completed liie programme, and I returned to the 
boat, dedining to taks my share of the proceeds, 
and made a solemn determination never to be 
coaxed into such a scrape again. 



that I would find no difliculty in calling him to 
rememhi-ance — shall I ever/orjei bun?— said he 
had just returned from giving an entertainment 
in one of the Camanche villnges on the northern 
frontier, where he narrowly escaped scalpalion, 
and concluded with the following sentence ; 
I " Sol, if you'll come to Texas, we'll make our 
fortunes— glorious chances here forgiving enier- 



"Batw; 



I shall control hi 



I was again seduced lo do the very same thing 
on anotlier occasion, and by the self-same Lang- 
It was at the little town of Benton, on the Al- 
abama River, in 1833, that Langton saw a dat 
opportunity for ^ving an entertainment- (Wt 
were again traveling together.) The seducing 
villain ^ade use of the very same arguments he 
had urged so successfully at Vicksbui^ ; the boat 
would wait — the people were so anxious to see 
me/ — such a crowd would be in attendance- — 
lifty dollars, at least, be would be able to put into 
his pocket, and he was so in need of money — he 
was sure I couldn't have the heart to prevent his 
making such a handsome sum. I consented. 

The room selected for the "entertainment" 
was exactly fourteen feet square. It was filled 
M overflowing, and we were obliged to give our 
songs and recitations on a table set outside of a 
window ! 

The only remarkable part of this performance 
was this : Langton gave the comic recitations 
and songs, while I gave the tragic recitations 
and sentimental songs ! 

By this queei' entertainment, given through a 
window, Langton cleared over fit). 

Poor Langton ! He went to Texas in the be- 
pnning of the war of independence, and I have 

In his last letter to me, giving a portion of his 
travel's history, he began bv expressing his belief 



Deciding lo go directly to Montgomery, with- 
out stopping at Macon or Columbus, we made 
arrangements for our journey of three hundred 
miles, whichwe accomplished, after undergoing 
unheard-of hardships, in ten days, at an expense 
not much short of flOOO, without reckoning the 
salaries of the company. At Caleba Swamp we 
found about three thousand persons waiting for 
the mending of a bridge. If any one is curious 
to know some of the incidents at this "watering- 
place," let him purchase J. M. Field's " Drama 
at Pokerville," and turn to the sketch entitled 
"A Night in a Swamp." 

Opened at Montgomery on the 3d of January, 
183."i, with the Heir at Law and 'Tis ai,l a 
Farce. Next night we played Hamlet and 
My AusT—Hamkl, Mr. J. M. Field, his first ap- 
pearance in Alabama. 

It has often been said of me that I have been 
" an actor of all work." It is measurably true, 
I had an opportunity, about die time I am now 
writing about, to exhibit the versatility of my tal- 
ents in a new line of business. The members of 
the Episcopal Church had porchased a very nice 
wffon, but, there being no one in the place who 
knew any thing about putting it up, it had lain 
basement room for a year or tivo, and the 
!rs had about given up aU hope of e^'er hear- 
it in operation. Accidentally learning the 
itate of affairs, I volonleered to put up the organ, 
f two or three laboring men would lend me their 
assistance. Two of the church-members readily 
undertook to assist me, and in two days the in- 
strnment was ready to be played on. I had never 
done any thing of the kind before, but the jiipos 
were all clearly marked, and I found no diflicul- 
ty at all in patting them in their places. The 
organ being up and ready, the next thing was to 
find somebody to play upon it. Aftei- feithful 
inquiry, not a living being Could be found who 
knew any thing of organ-playing, except a chap 
who said if it was a Aand-orgaa he could turn the 
crank, he thought. At length, rather than that 
these good Episcopalians should go without mn- 
sic now they had an organ ready lo be plajeil on, 
I had to volnnteer ray own services for a few 
weeks, until Mr. Ei'ans, my leader, coidd learn to 
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play. My services were accepted with thanlrful- 
ness by the whole congregaiion, and, a choii' be- 
ing immediately formed, the beautiful i 
the Episcopal Church were given ever afterward 
with organ accompaniments, mach to the gratifi- 
cation of the people. 

During this season Mrs. Drake acted with us 
a starring engagement — so did Yankee Hill, and 
— last, not least — Hehrt J. Finn. 

Ui^ed by the citizens of Wetumpka, I sen 
my dramatic forces, under the temporary com 
mand of Brev, Gen. J. M. Field, to that remark 
ably primitive city, where a considerable buai 
ness was done in a billi&rd-room, hastily trans 
formed into a theatre, during a season of twi 
weeks. Mr, Charles Mason, a nephew of John 
Kemble, played here three or four nights, 
good houses, 

Haynesville, in the opposite direction, n 
claimed a visit; and in a large room in 
academy, a little out of town, the drama si 
forth its influences on audiences who gave 
token whatever of their appreciation of our 
forts. Tor twelve snceessive nights we exerted 
onrselves for their edification, and to this day I 
am in ntler ignorance whether our efforts wei 
satisfactory or not, for not a hand of applaus 
greeted iis during the whole time, neither did 
smile — a laugh was out of the question^shed ii 
ray, to cheer as on in our" task. Yes, there 
was one attempt at a slight smile — indeed, I 
might say that a real jolly laugh was on the 
pomt of breaking out on one occasion; but it 
was checked in its incipiency. It was during 
the performance of the HypocniTE, Act v, where 
Ataioworm mounts on a table behind a screen 
and gives an extemporaneous diseourae, which 
on this particular occasion was interlarded with 
some local hits, which actually took effect apon 
one tall fellow standing in a comer near the 
stage. A premature " Ha ! hal h — "was burst- 
ing oat, when one of the deacons of the Presby- 
terian Church arose from a chair with great so- 
lemnity, and addressed the juasi disturber of the 
assembly thus : " Mr. Thompson, you must quit 
that or leave the meeting." Mr. Thompson 
"shut op." 

"Old Jack Barnes, "with his wife anddangh- 
ter Charlotte, came to play an engagement to- 
ward the end of the season in Montgomery, 
opening m the School foe Scasdal, in the 
first scene of the second act of which, a fat negro 
wench, being told to bold up Miss Barnes's train 
until she got to the wing, followed Lad^ T. upon 
the stage, and remained there, holding np the 
train, during the ceremony of reception, which, 
under the circumstacces, was an uproarious one. 



and relnctantly leaving, with a low courtesy, 
only when Sir Peter (Mr. Barnes) told her that 
her services were no longer required. 

On one of " Yankee Hill's" nights (with shame 
I confess it), my name was associated with his in 
the committal of a horrid murder! — Richarda^A 
Hkhmond being the characters in which we per- 
petrated the dreadful deed. 

Our prompter's name was Gay. He' perform- 
ed old men, personated marble statues, and 
danced comic hornpipes. On one occasion, the 
performances ending with Don Jtjan, in which 
Gay enacted the part of the murdered governor 
on horseback (a statue), the audience demanded 
a anmi: dance before Ihey would leave the house. 

"Whatis tohedone?"askedGay,inapiteons 
tone, the perspiration borsting out through the 
Spanish whiting on his face. "It will take at 
least a quarter of an hour to prepare for a 

"Not at all," replied I, promptly; "go on as 






" What !" said Gay, " go on for a 



ic dance 



will be aU the 



The audience relished the dance hugely ; and 
I most say that the marble statae, dancing to 
the time of "A frog he would a-wooing go," was 
a most original and mirth -provoking affair. 

During the engagement of the Barneses we 
performed (he iarce of Threb Webkb after 
Marriaoe. It will be remembered that there is 
in this piece a matrimonial quarrel about a game 
of cards. ^ fellow io the pit had listened to the 
dispute with much interest until the end of the 
act, when, just before the &11 of the drop. 
Sir Charles, in reply to his kdj's invitation to 
go to bed, exclaims, " I'll not go to bed with 
woman who don't know what's trumps." 
man in the pit got np in utter surprise, and 
in a tone loud enough to be heard by the 
whole house, ' ' Well, you're a cursed fool to quar- 
rel about such a trifle! Blast me if /wouldn't 
confess to the diamond, and go to bed!" The 
drop scene again rose, and soon the newly-mar- 
couplo were again engaged in their dispute 
about the game of whist, and, to convince his 
wife of her error. Sir Charles went np to the 
Lble and dealt out the cards. The man in the 
pit called out and asked "what's tramps?" Sir 
Charles just at that moment said "clubs!" and 

lady " diamonds !" which appeared to be an- 

!rs to his question; whereupon the auditor 
took op his hat and made for the door, exclaim- 
ing, "/ sba'n't wait any longer; they've been 
quarrehng here for half atl hour about clubs and 
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diamonds ; I don't see as there's any likelihood 
of tbdr coming to an iindevstanding, so I'll go ; 
it's getting late. " This speech elicited a round 
of applause fram the pit. Turniag us he was 
about passing through the opening int<i the pas- 
sage, he addi'essed Sir Charles and Lady Racket 
— "Youngpeople,jDu'd better make up that lit- 
tle difficulty and let the plaj go on; it's of mighty 
little consequence ivhat was trumps ; make it up 
and go to bed 1 " Then, looking up at the audi- 
ence, who were roaring with, laughter, he made 
a low bow, and retired from sight, Et a cigar at a 
lamp in the passage, shook the door-keeper by 
the hand, and walked olF. 

Matthew Field, who afterward became a good 
acl«r, and somewhat celebrated as a writer (un- 
der his own name and that of Pkasma), made 
his flrst appearance on any stage in Monlgom- 
erj a% Hemeya, ia the tragedy of the Apostate, 
Mrs. A. Drake performing Ftorinda. The deliut 
was a successful one ; but the "last scene of all 
in that eventful tragedy" was rendered somewhat 
ludicrously. If the reader is not aware of the 
fact, I must inform him that Mrs. Drake ia what 
we term a heavi/ actress — how well I remember 
her a slim young prl in Albany, more than fifty 
years ago! — and Fhrinda dies sxiAJ'alh beside 
Eemeya at the close of the piece. Mat. Pield 
had got through his troubles, and lay dead and 
etitf, coi^atuiating himself on the success he 
had met with on his first attempt at acting, when 
he suddenly perceived that Mrs. D. was prepar- 
ing for " a fail" in the immediate vicinity of his 
own resting-place. I was watchiijg Mrs, D.'s 



splendid death, and it must be confessed that 
poor Mat. did appear in considerable danger of 
being/a/&Ji upon by the poisoned Fhrinda. At 
first tliere were sundry twitchings of the arms and 
legs of the dead Ilemei/a ; then, as the body of 
the devoted Florinda was seen actually descend- 
ing, a sudden spring of her lover's corpse placed 
it out of danger, and there they both lay, "fidth- 
ful to each other even in death." When Mat. 
found lliat he was not crushed, it seemed to 
occur to him that it was not altogether proper 
or picturesque to turn his back to the lady, so 
he very deKberately tarned over, and, stretching 
forth his dead arms, endrcled her with Ihera in a 
loving embrace, the curtain falling on the picture. 
Mary Vos (afterward Mrs. Stewart) performed 
a few nights "previous to her departure foi' the 
Eastern cities." 



The SI 






iintry 



ended on the lOth of June, 1835, with my bene- 
fit, which was very largely attended, notwith- 
standing the extremely hot weather ; my Mont- 
gomery friends, without resorting to the humbug 
of a "complimentary," filling the house to its 
utmost capacity, and cheering me with their 
shouts and kindly greetings to the last. 

Here ends my Secokd Act, and rather a long 
one it is ; but I wanted to get through with my 
"management" in the rural districts before tak- 
ing the reader with* me into my metropohtan ex- 
periences, which I propose to hurry through with 
less regard to detail than has characterized the 
recital of the incidents of the first twelve years 
of my theatrical life. 
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CHAPTER I. 

To begin with, and as a preliminary to the it 
tended opening in Mobile, the reader, if he (< 
she) wishes to keep with me, must be mj con 
panion in s. sort of starring tour to the Sortb. 

Negotiations, pending for some months, had 
resulted in an arrangement whieh 
mj managerial individuality 



years, wielding an 
unequaled in the 
tills arrangement \ 
bile. In the inti 
should ' ' go North" 



rs, for eigbti 
c theatrical matt 
les. In tie fohowing fall 
to go into operation a) 
I, it was necessary that I 
pick up a company and 
engage stars. A glance at this Northern Uip 
must be brifly noticed. 

Leaving my wife and children in a snug little 
cottage at Harrowgale Springs, near Welumpka, 
I started on my Northern journey, in company 
with Mr. J. M. Field, about the middle of June, 
passing through Mobile and New Orleans, and 
embarlied on the steamer Warren for St. Louis. 



A friendly Game of Poker. 

On the evening of our second day out from 
New Orleans I found luyself seated at a card- 
cable, with three of mj fellow-passengers, play- 
ing at the intereeling game of "poker." Card- 
playing was a very common amns«ment then 
(183o), and it was not nnusual to see half a doz- 
en tables occupied at the same time in the gen- 
tlemen's cabin of a Mississippi boat. I had sat 
down at the game /or amvsement, but on rising 
at ten o'clock I found my amtisement had c 
me aboQt sixty dollars ! " This won't do at al 
sdd I, thinking alond ; " I must tiy it again 



"Ofcc 






alied o 



of the poter-playera, who happened 
aciluaintance of mine from Montgomery, Alaba- 
ma, where he had been a jailer for several years, 
and where he was considered a very respectable 
citizen. " You must not give it up so," he con- 
tinued, following me out on the guard ; ' ' to-jimr- 
roio ijou'Uget even. " I entered into conversation 
with my old acquaintance, whose name was . 



Hubbell or Hubbard — I don't remember which 
—well call him Hubbard— and he advised me 
by all means to try another sitting on the mor- 
row. I suggested to him that a slight suspicion 
had crossed my mind that some of our card party 
might possibly be blacklegs — in other words, 
gamblers. He answered that the same thought 
had struck him at one time, bat he had come to 
the conclusion that all had been fair. Before 
leaving me, my quondam friend told me that /le 
had become a sporting roan — he felt it his duty 
to infbnn me of it— but he assured me, upon his 
honor (!), he would not see me wronged. Of' 
course I believed him, and it was agreed that we 
should tty our luck again. 

Next morning, soon as the breakfast things 
had been cleared away, I found Hubbard and a 
friend of his waiting for me at one of the card- 
tables, and I look my seat with the hope ofr/et- 
ling even~B. hope which has led many a man into 
itretrievahle ruin. I felt quite confident of win- 
ning back my losings overnight, and my pity- 
mates gave me eveiy encouragement that I should 
be successful. At it we went.playing with vary- 
ing luck for about two hours. At about eleven 
o'clock Hubbard's friendleft us tbrafewminatef^ 
jet a drink," and the jailer and myself were 
left playing single handed. When the third man 
we were using the "small cards," as tliey 
lalled- that is, sixes and under; but Hub- 
bard immediately proposed that we should take 
the "large cards" ((ens and over), which I agreed 
, as a matter of course. One thing I here ob- 
ned— my friend, the jailer, dealt the cards 
itfioul shujffiiag. This made me resolve to 
watch him closely. Taking up my cards, I was 
agreeably surprised to find I had an excellent 
hand. "Now," thinks I to myself, "now is the 
if ever, to get even ; if my adversary only 
happens to have a decent hand, I shall do well 
enough. " 
[The reader who does not undevsiand the 
me of "bluff," or "poker," as it is most gen- 
erally called, may as well leave off here.] 

I commenced the game by brag^ng a dollar. 
My adversary went the dollar, and five better. 
I went that and tea. He immediately put up 
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the ten, and luid down a twenty, keeping liis five hundred, and — a thousand better— on n 
pocket-book out, SB much as to say, " I am ready credit." At this stage of the game the third 
to go any thing you choose to bet." After a hand returned, and seeing at a glance l:ow nuii- 
moinent's reflectbn (all acting), I said, " I go ters stood, requested to look at Hubbard's cai'ds. 
that—and fifty." "All right," replied the jailer, , "No, sir," interposed I, "i/oa must jihg your 
"there itis; Igo that and a hmidredl" Ihere own rards," at the same time molioniilg my 
looked at my cards again, and aifected V> have opponent to lay down his cards as I had kid 
great doubt whether I should go the hundred, down mine. The carpet began to soffec at about 
"Take back your last bet," I urged ; "it is too this time — the spit-bos was disregarded. The 
much for either of us lo lose : I be^n to think I excitement among the passengers was great, and 
have been rash ; take it back, and let us show my ears received many a whisper that I was 
our hands for the money already down." "No,", "licked." Hubbard took a long and earnest 
said Hubbard; "if you mean sporting, put ap look into my eyes, and s^d slowly but confident- 
thBhundred,orbackoutBndgivemethemoney.". ly, "I Go ir— and — call you." "I suppose 
"Can't do that," I replied; " 1 don't come from I'm beat," said I [hypocrite that I was! Ididn't 
a baeking-out coontry ; I must have a showing suppose any thing of the kind] ; ' ' but turn ovei- 
fbr the money that's down — so there's the hun- I your papers and let ns see what you've got." 
dred ; and, aa my pocket-book's out, and my With one hand he gracefully turned over roun 
hand's in, there's amiher C." This new bet i kings and a Jack, and with tbe other trem- 
seemed to please mj fiiend Hubbard mightily, blingly "raked down" the pile of bank-notes, 
He answered it without a moment's pause, and I gold and silver, while a groan burst out from the 
went two hundred more ! I now requested my ! spectator, who all seemed to regret my bad luck, 
opponent to permit me to show my cards to some "You are as lucky as a jailer," I remarked, as 
oftheby-standers, who were crowding around the my fiiend began to smooth down the V's, X's, 
table in great numbers to see the fun, all con- 1 L's, and C'b. " By-the-by," he inquired, again 
sidering me most undoubtedly "picked ap." resorting to the spit-box, and looking over pat- 
Hubbard would not agree that I should show my rouizingly atme,"Iforgot to ask what you had." 
hand to, or take advice from any one. "Rhiy | "Well,"! replied, calmly, "I think yon miff/it as 
your own cards," said he, reaching over, and well see my cards." "Ha! ha! — oh,Ireckon 
gently compelling me to lay my cards on the you're beat, my friend," he answered; "but let's 
table before me. "Then," said I," you tell me! see your hand, at all events." "Here are the 
if THEEE ACBs and two Other cards can be beat?" documents," repUed I; "there's nijhand!"aud I 
"Oh yes," he replied, smiling with a self-satia- 1 turned over my cards one by one; "there's an 
fied air, and using the spit-box, "they caa be ace — and there's another — and there's another!" 
beat, certainly, but not easy," "Wo( easy, I j "A pretty good hand, young man," remarked 
think myself, "replied I; "therefore, inasmuch Hubbard — "threeaces! What efee have yoii ?" 
as I believe you are trying to bluff me ofT, I go j " What else? Why, here's a qcsEH." "And 
the two hundred." "You do!" "Yes, I do; i what c/ss.?" asked every body, "Another acf. I" 
there's the money," "Any thing better?" in- —TOUR ACES!! 1 • * • I looked over tbe 
quired my adversary, insinuatingly, and leaning table and discovered the iiice of my lately elated 
over to make nse of the spitbox again, all tbe friend had lost all color ; the tobacco-juice was 
time keeping hie gray eyes fixed npon my coun- running out of the comers of Iiis mouth ; the V's, 
tenance, "Why — yes,"! answered, " since X's, and C's were dropped, and 
you've got me excited, I will go something better stupefcction were strongly imprinted 
— I go two hundred better than you." Looking 
ma steadily in the face, he said, "Well,yoa're 
a bold feDow, any how, for a novice : it totes all 



A shout went up from the by-standers, 
and all hands were invited to take Champagne at 
my expense. 
Fve got, by hokey, but I go it ; and, if you'll let j It is scarcely necessary to say that (he money 



credit, I should like to go back 
it-bOK.) Feeling confident of win- 
id that he might go what he liked, 
on a credit, provided I should be allowed the 
same privilege. " Well, then," said Hubbard, a 
little spitefully, " I go yon five hundred better — 
onacredit." (Spit-box again.) "Thedevilyou 
do!" exclaimed I; "this looks like gambling ; 
bat, since we're in for it so deeply, I go you the 



expected to be paid. My friend Hubbard recol- 
lected he had urgent business at Vicksburg, and 
leji the boat. It so happened that the stranger 
who had played wilt us also disembarked at tlie 
same borg, where they met with a singular ac- 
cident, being promiscuously hung, a few days 
afterward, by a mob ! Hubbard died game, and 
spat npon the excited populace. 
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About a month afier the adventure above re- 
lated, I met a gentleman in Cindnuali whom I 
iflstantly recognized as one of my fellow-passen- 
gers on the Warren. After inqniring the stat« 
of each other's heaJlh, he asked me iflhad play- 
ed any at the game of poker lately. "Hot since 
the great game you witnessed on board the War- 
ren,"! rephed. "Do not play any more," said 
he, assuming a serious air ; " you are liable to be 
fleeced. I saw yon were in the hands of swin- 
dlers," he continued, "and, when one of the fel- 
lows left tlie table, I noticed that he laid a pack 
of cards he had been shuffiing near your adversa- 
ry's elbow. As an experiment (passing by at the 
moment), / took the top card/rom the pack and 
nhoved it under the hottonii by which means yon 
got the four aces intended for his partner, while 
lie got the tour kings intended for yoa ; and thus 
the sporting gentlemen were caught in their own 

Mo&AL. — Poker is decidedly a dangerous 
game to play at, particularly with strangers ; 
but when you find yourself in possession of/oar 



In due time we arrived at St. Louis, where we 
had an engagement, early in July. Here I was 
welcomed in the good old-iashioned way and had 
a good benefit. 

Mr. Field opened in Eichakb ihe Thibd, 
and was quite successful. 

Cincinnati was oor next town. Mr. Field was 
well known here, and was warmly received, 
though there was some little talk to the eiftf i 
that they liked his comedy better than his trage- 
dy. His benefit was a veiy fine one. For my- 
self, falsilying the saying that a prophet is not 
without honor except in his own country, the 
people seemed determined to shower honors 
"thick upon me;" and my benefit — it was a 
' ' crowder. " Mr. Field and I here took differ- 
ent routes, he proceeding to ButFalo, where I be- 
lieve he played (afterward filling an engagement 
at Baltimore), while I went on to head-quarters 
—New York. 

A FostmaBter General in Disguise. 

On my way, in company with sevaraJ gentle- 
men of Kew Orleans, it happened that the stage 
in which we were passengers slopped for supper 
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at a Bmoll village sitnated between the towns of 
Calumbns and Zaneenlle, on tl:e Cumberland 
Boad, in the State of Ohio. 

There was a great gathering of militia eap- 
tiuns, lieutenanlB, ensigns, sergeants, and corpo- 
rals, with a considerable sprinkling of pmates, 
all of whom had been exhibiting their patriotism 
during the day by marching up and down the 
road, shouldering arms, carrying arms, present-- 
ing arms, and ehai^ng bayonets, preparatory to 
iotetided hostile operations against the neighbor- 
ing State of Michigan, the authorities of which 
and those of the State of Ohio weie at open war 
— almost — about boundary. 

For the purpose of amnsement, it had been 
agreed that the stage-driver should be infoiined 
trnifidentially that I was Amos Kendnll, Post- 
master General of the United States, traveling 
in disguise, and assoming the very common 
name o{ Smith, in order to discover abuses in 
the mail transportation department. With many 
mysterions hints, and under strict charges of se- 
crecy, Jehn was mode acq,nainted with the awful 
tact that he was actually driving the important 
individnol above named. The reins almost fell 
from his hands! "What! Mr. Kindle — Amos 
Kindle 1" exclaimed the astonished driver ; " it 
can't be poBsiblel" "It ss possible," answered 
the gentleman who was imparting the informa- 
tion, and who was enjoying a cigar and an out- 
side seat ; " and it is his wish to he entirely pri- 
vate, in order to avoid the attentions that would 
otherwise be lavished upon him." The driver 
promised the most inviolable secrecy, and on our 
arrival at the stopping -place, after bowing me 
into the house with much ceremony, proceeded 
to curry down his horses. 

We had not been long in the hotel before it 
was plainly perceptible that something was going 
on ; curious glances were thrown into the bar- 
room where we were sitting — militia officers flit- 
ted about and collected into groups — the land- 
lord and his family began to spruce up ; in brie^ 
it was evident our secret had been confidentially 
imparted to half the village. 

The first demonstration that was made con- 
sisted of an invitation to my friends and myself 
to accept the use of a private parlor. This being 
at once agreed to, the landlord vent 
gest that, if it was not disagreeabh 
fellow -citizens of the village would like to pay 
their respects to me and taie me by the hand. 

"No objections in the world, " saidi ; "let: 
worthy citizens come in." 

Then followed a scene of the richest kind of 
fun ; but Dickens has since described a similar 
adventure, and I pass on. 



Supper was announced. I was placed at the 
:ad of the table — ail standing imtil I was seal^ 
1 ; the richest viands and nicest kinds of pre- 
served fruits were set in profusion before us. We 
id ; and during the operation numerous fe- 
male heads, or, rather, heads of females, were 
inually popping in at the windows and open 
doors, while the piazia was fiUed with boys of all 
who amused themselves bv firing off Chi- 
crackers, sending up young rockets, and 
shouting "Hurra for Ja kson — avd bis cab- 
Supper over we retired lo the bar, and de- 
manded our b 11 of expenses The landlord 
smilingly answe edthat he wt too happy to en- 
tertain us without compensation ; he felt honor- 
ed by my sittmg at his board, and my friends 
were equally welcome. After much urging, / 
consented to recdve his hospitality, since he in- 
eisted on it ; but my friends, I would not consent 
that they should feast at his expense. They must 
be allowed to pay for their splendid supper. Well, 
if I insisted, he ipould take pay from them — and 
he did. 

' ' Could I say two or three words to yoii in 
private?" asked the landlord, in a low voice, as 
he walked by my side toward the coach, wliich 
was wailing. 

" By all means," I replied ; and he led me a 
little on one side, into a dark part of the piasza. 
After two or throe hems to clear his throat, the 
landlord commenced : 

"Whatever others may think of you, sir, / 
consider you an honest man." 

"Sir, I feel very much obliged by the favor- 
able estimate you have formed of me. " 

' ' Yes, sir ; let the opposition say what they 
please, / beheve you to be a conscientious indi- 
vidual — Zdo." 

"Well, sir, considering this is the first lime 
we have ever met, I must say your liberality is 
extraordinary ; but I thank you for your good 
opinion." 

"Ah! sir, though we have neverme(, I know 
yon well ; we all know you for a most efficient 
officer and a deserving man." 

" It is true I am tolerably well known in the 
Western and Southern country, and as for my 
effiaency, I beheve I do push ahead ahout as hard 
as a man conveniently can." 

" That you do—all parties most arknowledge 
it. Yon have effected many improvements in 
your department." 

"Yes, I flatter myself that in the stage de- 
partment I have made some improvements. " 

"Your removals have met with general ap- 
proval in this part of the country." 
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"Removals? Oh, jes, I do travel a great 



" Tes, jou do, and to some purpose. Now I 
wanted to speak to jau about the postmaster 



' ' Indeed ! Well, what of kim ?" 

"Are JOU not aware that he is a Whig?" 



"No I 



he?" 



" Yes, he ia ; and it is thought hj the fiiends 
of the administration here that he ought to \x 
removed, and a good Democrat appointed. " 

"What is the office worth?" 

" About $500 a year." 

"Who would be a proper person for the office?'' 

"Why, I couldn't eKactlj' say ; but if — " 

" Would jro» accept the appointment ?" 

' ' Most willingly, if you should think ma wor- 
thy." 

"Well, I'll tell you what you'd better do. 
Write on b> the department; slate the matter 
as you've stated it to me, and perhaps — " 

' ' If i/ou would just make a raeraorandura il 
would be sufficient." 

" My dear sir, don't depend on any thing that 
passes between na here. Here I am Sol. Smith, 
ae you may see by the way-bill ; but at Wash- 
ington — you understand — " 

"Yes, I understand. Then I'll write on 1» 
(he department." 

"Tea— write." 

" Sir, I sbaU depend on jour good offices." 

" Sir, yoa may. Your supper was excellent ; 
your attentions shall not be Itjrgotten. Farewell. 
Write on to the department, by all means." 

The wotthy aspirant to the poatjnastership of 
Jhe village accompanied me to the coach, cai'c- 
fully turned up the steps when I bad entered, 
and then joined his' fellow-citizens in three loud 
tbeers, with which our departure was honored. 

Arrived at New York, arrangements were soon 
made for my opening at the Park Theatre, Mr. 
Simpson very willingly according me an engage- 
ment as a star, although he had declined my 
services as a stock actor (at $6 per week) ten 
years previously. 

I opened in the comedy of the Hypocrite, 
with the following cast of the characters; 

Doctor Casiw^. Mr. Clarke. 

Sir Jbfiji iomfieri Mr. John Fisber. 

Ci^. Lambert Mr. John Maaon. 

DamUy Mr. Riohings. 

Seyieard Mr. Wheatley. 

BaO^ , Mr. John Povey. 

SIr.Mamama Mr. Sol. Smith. 

Old Lady Lambert Mrs. Wheatley. 

Tomtg Zo% LaialKH Mrs. Gumer, 

ChaTiotte Mrs. Hllson. 



Thia engagement, although I was wedged in 
between the nights of the Woods, was moder- 
ately profitable to the management and myself; 
I soon received offers from Buston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, and many smaller 
towns, all of which, for want of time, I was com- 
pelled reluctantly to decline, except that from 
Philadelphia, which I was enabled to accept, be- 
cause I could perform alternate nights in tliat 
city and New York which I did during a period 
of two weeks. My engagement at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, closed on the S5th, 
and that at the Park Theatre, New York, on the 
26th of September. 

The following notice of the latter event is cop- 
ied from the New York Spirit of the Times, ed- 
ited by WiUiam T. Porter : . 

"<Md Sdi'i Senefit.~Ovi Wedneaday evening 
Mr. Sol. Smith— or, as the Philadelphia play-bills 
call him, 'the Liston of tlie South'— took liis 
benefit, and we were glad to see acrowdedhouae. 
The performances went off admirably. His per- 
sonation of Kil Coney, In Town asd Country, 
was excellent. In the Ltino Valet, Mr. S. kepi 
the audience in a continual roar of lai^htei. 
Upon the whole, ' Old Sol' has every reason to 
bo gratified with hla vlait to New York, for, not 
to say any thing of the fitme he liaa acquired, 
the projlts must have been something handsome. 
At the close of tbe performances Mr. Smith was 
' called out' by the audience, wlien he addi-esseJ 
them nearly aa follows ; 

"'LADlEa ASD Gentlemen, — In answer to 
your flattering and unexpected call, I can only 
say that, for the kindness and indulgence witli 
which my efforts have been received during my 
brief engagement at this house, and for the very 
large attendance on this my benefit night, yon 
are entitled to my heartfelt acknowledgraenla. 
If you can estimate an actor's feelings, yoa will 
not think me vain when I say that I ahall always 
remember with honest pride that I have per- 
formedwlth a degree ofeuccess (however small) 
on the boards of Old Drury— the first theatre i'l 
the first city of the Union. I assure yon it will 
he my constant endeavor, wherever my lot shi U 
be cast, so to demean myself, as an actor, aa a 
man, and aa an American citizen, that I may 
deserve, and continue to deserve, your approba- 
tion. With these brief remarka, destitute of 
form as they are,hnt made with the sincerity 
of truth, I respectfnlly take my leave, not, how- 
ever, without expressing the wish (to use the 
language of the honest citizen whose character 
I have this evening attempted to portray) that 
you may always be " what I caU comfortaUe." ' " 



Kil Cosey (of the town) Mr. Sol. Smith. 

Brier Trot (of the country). .Mr. John Flaher. 

flsHten eimroit Mr. J. M. Fleld(voI- 

unteered). 

See. Omen GlenT<yy Mr. Clarke. 

Ooftt. Olenroy Mr. Wm. Wheatley, 
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Ifaatle Mr Richin!.a 

Jaeky MavAiicl Mr H Pliicidc 

Sois Mr POYCy 

WiUkuas Mr T Flacide 

S07i.Mn Olenavy Mrs Gurner 



Mrs Wheatley 



Mr Kichlngs 
Mr Sgl Smith 
Mr T Placide 



The LiriNO Valet w 

Timot/iy Sharp 

Bi/m Tnpp^ 

The great ChiuJes Mathews was the lait per 
former ot the part of Akar/i befoie me in the 
Park Theatre, as appeared by the cast-book; 
the other characters about the same as with me. 

Embarking on the steamer Columhia, 1 in 
due time arrived at Charleston, S. C, and pro- 
ceeded by railroad and stage (three nights with- 
out sleep) to Montgomery. Taking my family 
on board the Boanoka at Weturopka, we were 
safely eonvejed to Mobile, where I superintend- 
ed the preparations for commencing the greatest 
season then ever made in that city. 



CHAPTER II. 
Mobile, Ala. , has at times been one of the 
best theatrical cities in the United States, and 
at other times llio worst. When, in 183i, th( 
death of Purdy Brown threw the theatre intt 
the market, many managers were anxious to ob- 
tain it. Being on the most friendly terms will 
the administrator of Mr, Brown's estate, Thad- 
deue Sanford, Esq., and being possessed of som( 
means, I have but little doubt I could have se 
cured a lease of the house against all competi- 
tors, irat I entertained a foolish idea that the 
person who had established the drama in Mo- 
bile, and who hod been driven from the field 
fire and bad seasons, had a sort of pre-empti 
right to the city ; so I wrote to him, proposing 
we should lake the theatre together, if we could 
get it, and cany on the management in partnei^ 
ship. The answer came promptly, agreeing lo 
my proposition, and it was settled we should meet 
in Mobile llie following October, there to perfect 
our plans and prepare for a vigorous campaign, 
combining our two companies for the pnrpMe. 
Sickness in my family prevented my deeping the 
appointment we had made, but I wrote an 
thorization for my proposed partner to do for 
all that might be necessary to secure a joint le 
of the theatre, and assuring him chat I would 
oat with my company at a day's notice for 1 
bile. Mj correspondent succeeded in securing 
the theatre for one season, hut he took it i 
own Tuitm, and I was thrown o*-erboard 1 Some 



sharpcorrespondencefollowed,ending in nothing. 
He had the house for that season sure, and I was 
id to liilfill the engagements with my com- 
pany in Montgomety and neighboring towTis, in- 
stead of in Mohile, losing considerable money, 
hile the " sole lessee" at the latter city made a 
iumdsome sum — sufficient, as he informed me 
afterward, to relieve him from heavy pecuniary 
embarrassments, occasioned by fires and other 

isfortunes. 

I visited Mobile in the following spring, pre- 
pared to purchase the theatre at the then forth- 
coming sale of Brown's estate. This becoming 
knomi to the temporary lessee, h6 became not 
only willing, but quite Mixious to perfect our 
original design of forming a partnership. Kot 
being able Wi purchase the property without in- 
volving my friends as securities for part of the 
purchase-money (though they were quite willing 
to lend me their names), I consented to the fol- 
lowing BTcangement, which was eventually car- 
ried out ! Mr. Charles Cullom, afterward joined 
by others, would purchase the theatre, make all 
necessary alterations and repairs, and rent it to 



sfort( 



n thect 



I have not named the person with whom I 
joined my fortunes, nor do I intend to do so. I 
never have thought, nor ever shall I think, his 
taking the theatre on his own account, to my 
exclusion, was justifiable under any rule of fair 
dealing, bnl as I condoned the act by entering 
into partnership with him afterward, I consider 
myself estopped from taking any exceptions now, 
even if I were inclined to do so. There are 
other reasons — business matters which have 
transpired since the dissolution of our partner- 
ship — sufficiently cogent, in my mind, to keep 
the name of the individual referred to forever 
out oftuy books. 

The season of 1835-6 opened on the ilih of 
November with the play of the HmcHBiCK, the 
cast of which I do not remember, except that 
Miss lUddie sustained the character of JuKa, 
and J. M. Field that of Sir Thomaa CUfford. 
Probably Matthew Field plated Master WalteT. 
Talented men were the brothers Field, and hon- 
orable in all their dealings. Miss Kiddle was 
the original actress oiJuiia in America, having 
performed it vrith the author in Philadelphia. 
The receipts on that night amounted to %oii 25 ; 
BoMEO AM) Ji:liet, the next night, only pro- 
duced $309 SO; and Venice Peeseevbd, on 
Wednesday, yielded still less; Wives as Thet 
Were, Wife, and School foe ScANtiAi., filled 
outthe week, the totalreceiptsof which amount- 
ed to the veiymoderatesum of $1(!.^5 75. The 
following week opened with a benefit to Mis 
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Riddle, which gave a total receipt of $352 only ; 
after which began the first star engagement — 
that with Mr. Barton, then newly arriyed in this 
coantiy, afterward for several years acting man- 
ager of the St. Charles Theatre, Kew Oi-leaae. 
I had known Mr. Barton before, at Monlgomerf , 
where he had acted with me, and where we had 
passed many pleasant hours drinking tea (yes, 
literally drinking tea!) and discussing the play 
of Haulet. 



William Tell Crushed. 

Mr. BarKfn opened in William Tell, and, 
baling that he had a weak voice, caused by asth- 
ma, and a rather impeifect utterance, the result 
of bad leeth, a noble representation of that hero 
he gHve. 

In the second aet, it will be remembered, Wil- 
/iain Tell is e^zed by the Austrian troops, imder 
the command of one Sarnem, and loaded with 
chains, by order of Governor Gesler. At rehear- 
sal, as 18 usnal, I called four of our "useful" peo- 
ple to do il>e seizing, but Mr. Baiton requested 
that, instead of the actors doing this bueineiis, I 
would select four slrong supemumeraries, and to 
them intrust the task of seizing and emshing him 

"I always find," s'ud Mr. B., "that supers 
do this business best they are unused ii 
convenlioiiahties of the Elage, and therefore act 
nojuraffjf " 

So tt was arranged in that waj. 

" Instruct them to crush lue rfojcn," added Mr. 
Barton; "let them miderstand that at the cue 
they are to rush upon me, and, not paying the 
least attention to what is said or wtiat I do, they 
are to e-r-msk i/ie doms, and hold me there till 
the curtiun falls. " 

"All right," said I; "we have some pretty- 
strong fellows among our supers, and they irill 
undoubtedly crush you down, and keep you 

"The stronger the bettor," replied Mr. B. ; 
" and be sure to tell them to keep me down 
when they have got me there." 

"Keverfear,"! rejoined; " they will keep you 
down, undoubtedly. " 

At night I selected four of the strongest fel- 
lows I could find, and asked the stage manager 
to take charge of two of them on one side ; I 
took the other two, and stationed them exactly 
opposite. Being extremely anxious that the 
scene should go well, and all depending on the 
final tableau, I was very particular to give the 
sapers thdr orders — in short, they stood ready 
at the cue to leap like tigers iq>on their prey. 



"Seize him!" exclaimed -Sni-nem,- and they 



e him. As s 



e told » 



breathmg a 



"go," they were upon him! And oh! how 
quickly poor Barton ibund himself crushed 

" Let me np ; you are murdering me !" gasp- 
ed the unfortunate Te//, But there was no 
"letting up" there — no, sir. They had been 
told not only to crush him down, but to ho/ii him 
there, regardless of any thing that shonld be 
done or said, and they obeyed their orders most 
implicitly. In vain Tell stru^led with his cap- 
tors — in 1 ain he swore they were killing him 
There they held him, and there they would hav e 
held him dunng the remainder of the mghi, if 
the fall of the curiam had not put an end to 
the scene Pwr Barton, puflmg and panting 
ithmstic cursei against the strong 
. earned to the greenrrom, and thi 
e was delayed a lull half hour for his 
recovery. 

Here this anecdote should end ; but T can not 
resist the temptation to add the following, to 
show how differently two persons somelimes 
may tell the same stol7 ; 

About three years after this occurrence, I was 
dining with Caldwell, Barton, Finn, Holland, 
and a few other congenial souls in New Orleans, 
and was greatly amused by the recital of this an- 
ecdote by Mr. Barton. His version of it was 
very correct down to Ihe time of the crashing 
Im^ness, which he gave in about the following 

"Smith and his stage manager, each with a 
pair of Titans at the wings, were ready watching 
for the cue for seizing me. At length it was 
given, and, gentlemen, the four Titans, under 
the instructions of old Sol, who, I believe to this 
day, meant to murder me, r-r-rushed upon me 
like a tornado, and, seizing me by the arms and 
shoulders, began to c-r-rash me domn. I called 
on them to wait, but there was no wait in them ; 
down, down I felt myself going, and I found it 
put forth my full strength to 
being prematurely 'crushed to earth;' 
), gathering all my eneigies, I planted myself 



firmly on my feet, and bracing m 
as I could, with a gigantic effort I threw them 
off, and before they could recover from their 
astonishment and the momentum they had re- 
edved, I finished the few words I had to say, 
and then calmly submitted (o my chains. I tell 
you, gentlemen, I nei-er have fallen into the 
hands of such strong men as those four Mobile 
supers, and I assure you it tooh all my strength 
to get out of their clutches." 
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The engagement witli Barton was not lerj' 
Buccessful. Mies Voa, on whose account there 
was quite a cabal organized against Miss Riddle 
at first, opened to a fair hoose, but the receipts 
fell down to a low figure during her starring 
nights nntil her benefit, which was a good one ; 
and then came that stroke of managerial policy 
of playing the rival actresses in the same pieces, 
when the admirers of each rallied and filled the 
house for nearly a week. 

Mr. James E. Mardoch, who was a member of 
the company at the St. Charles, New Orleans, 
appealed to me to givis him a chance of a starring 
engagement in Mobile, ajid I did bo ; and this 
was his "start" as a star. lie performed his 
round of comedy characters for six nights. Even 
at that early period of his professional life, Mr. 
Mordoeh was a very pleasing actor, and had very 
few, if any eq^uals as a fight comedian. 



Attempted Row in Motiile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tieman were the next stars, and 
they were successful in every way. It was dur- 
ing this engagement that a few discontented in- 
dividuals attempted to get up a little "row" 
against the writer of these memoirs, which proved 
veiy amusing at the time, and the relation of the 
particukrs of whicli may cause a laugh even at 
this distant day. 

On the accession of the present management 
of the Mobile Theatre, we found a small cabal 
or "clique" regidarly organized in opposition to 
DB. The persons composing it had been in the 
habit of managing the former manager (the la- 
mented J. P. Brown), and desired to manage us 
as they had him — claiming, as a collateral right, 
free access to the greenroom and dressing-rooms, 
with Champagne and punch, oysters, and other 
refreshments. 

Just before the time of raising Ihe cnrtain on 
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the first night, a paper was sent lo the manage- 
meat anonymously, most respectfully announc- 
ing tliat the " performance would not he allowed 
to proceed" unless a satis&ctory reason could he 
given why Miss Vos had not been engaged as 
leading actress. It had always been a custom 
with me to pay no attention whatever to anony- 
mous letters ; hut, on consultation with my old 
friend Thaddens Sanford, it was agreed that upon 
this pardctilar occasion an explanuiion sliould be 
made, and it utos made by the writer hereof, ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of eveiy person in the 
house, to wit : that the ladj iiad publicly an- 
nrmnced, the previous spdng, that she was going 
Bast to redde permanently ; on the strength of 
wliich assertion the citiiens of Mobile had given 
hec a tremendous "farewell benefit." It was 
true, I said, she had afterward applied for an en- 
gagement with us, bnt she was Iim late, another 
actress (Miss E. Eiddle) having already been 
engaged fbr the situation. "However,"! con- 
cluded, " if Miss VoB comes here, as we are in- 
formed she intends to do, she can yet be received, 
if she is niliing to share the leading part; Willi 
the actress who is to be uitroduced to this public 
to-night." I was dismissed with loud applause, 
and we hoped all trouble was over in that quar- 
ter; but we eventoaily found that the members 
of the above-mentioned clique were determined 
not to be fully satisfied with any thing. Miss 
Biddle, though welcomed warmly by the general 
audience, was saluted, apon her entrance, with a 
lew hisses, which were occasionally repeated 
during the whole perfbrmance. At the close of 
the play, however, the applause was so over- 
whelming, and her triumph so unmiEtaliable, 
that all opposition was given over, and the mal- 
contents appeared 10 join in the verdict awarded 
to the debutante. 

On the arrival of Miss Tos she was immedi- 
ately engaged, and all went on satisfactorily for 
a while, the party feeling which sprung up 
among the playgoers — between the Fos-ites and 
the Eiddle-ites — contributing not a little to in- 
crease the nightly receipts at the treasury. 

The opposition, though silenced fbr a time, 
was not entirely abandoned ; the " clique" only 
vraited a lit importunity to manifest their hos- 
tile feelings without the show of injustice. 

In the muMcal afterpiece of a Eoland fob an 
Oliver, Sir Mark Chase is required to say, 
"My family are all mad, and I believe I shall 
soon be in the^iBi/jf raay myself!" When I 
delii'ered this sentence, amidst the load laughter 
and appkuse which followed, several kisses ware 
perceptible. I thought nothing of it at the lime, 
but the next day was icld I had 



IIU 
outrage, and would be held account- 
able for it ; that a respectable citizen had been 
obliged to take his wife out of ^e boxes in con- 
sequence of the personal allusion I had made 
to her situation, and tbat the first time I should 
appear on the stage it was determined I should 
be hissed off! The alleged offense was com- 
mitted on Monday, 21 St. On Friday, 25th, I was 
in the bill for the Monk Ihike, in the comedy of 
the HoNEir Moon, Mr. and Mrs. Tieman ap- 
pearing as the Duke and I>ucliess of Aransa. 
A few hisses were mixed with the applause with 
which my entrance was greeted ; but the scene 
proceeded without interruption until the newly- 
married conple had had their hearing before the 
supposed duke, and retired to "wear out a 
month at least as man and wife," when a v5ice 
was distinctly heard from the second tier of 
boxes, pronouncing these words, "How, noYS, 
GIVE IT KIM !" But the " boys" did not muster 
courage to let out the full force of their indigna- 
tion while I remained on the stage, preferring to 
wait until I had finished my soliloquy and made 
my exit; (A«n came the combined hiss of thirty- 
six people, which produced any thing hut an 
agreeable sensation on my nerves. The general 
audience were astonished at this outbreak against 
one of their greatest favorites, and a considerable 
din was raised in cries of "Shame I" "Hushl" 
etc. Mrs. Tieman met me at the side wing, and 
said, " Mr. Smith, whatever be the cause of this, 
you had better stop the play, and come to an ex- 
planation with your audience; something Is the 
matter, and you may depend upon it you had 
better meet the affair at once." Without a mo- 
ment's hesitation I ordered the curtain to he 
lowered ; with a towel, and a little soap and wa- 
ter, removed the paint from my foce, enveloped 
myself in a large cloak, and walked forth befiDre 
the curtain to meet the storm. My appearance 
had the effect to produce a perf^t stillness in 
the house. Bowing low, I began addressing the 
audience in the following words : 

"Ladies and Gentlemes,— I have had the 
honor of appearing before you at various times 
during several years past, and never before to- 
night have my eflbrls been visited with tokens 
of disapprobation. I have frequently attempted 
to act the part which I am attempting to-night, 
and I have always been rewarded with approba- 
tion, unmixed with those peculiar sounds I have 
heard on this occasion ; hence I feel quite cer- 
tain the disapprobation Is not intended Sot my 
acting. I come before yon to ask those who 
have thought proper to hiss me fbr the cause — " 

A voice from the second tier, " Old Sol, you 
said you were in the/ami/y iubj/" 
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I contmued, 






: charge agaiust 



Several voices. " It is ! it is ! family way. Yom 
mnst apologize, " 

"Well," 1 continued, "I lure heard the 
cimrge ; I shall not pretend to misunderstand 
the accusation, for I have heard something of 
this out of doors. I do not deny having used 
the expression ; on the contrary, I admit the 
feet, and I must say I don't perceive the least 
harm ia the sentence. It is spoken by ail who 
peribrm the charaeter of Sir Mark Chase, and I 
can not see any reason why I should be called to 
account for speaking that sentence more than for 
any other speech of the anthor— " 

Several voices. " It is not in the anthor ; it is 
your amn iMignage" — " alence !" — " hear him !" 
— "tum'emont! — "hush!"— "Sol, go on!" 

"I think I heard some one say the objection- 
ahle sentence is not in the author?" 

BeaWili:ins. "It is nof in the author." 

"I think— Mr. Wilkins— Mr. Benjamin Wil- 
kins— SjmW Wilkina — you said it was not in the 
anthor?" 

Wi&ins. "Yes, I did." 

Voices. "Tarn him ontl" — "hnrra fbr Ben 
Witkins 1"—" hurra for Old Sol! "—"alienee!" 

" Will the prompter please to procure a hook 

of A ROLAKD FOR AN OtIVER frOm the officB?" 

I asked, slightly drawing aside the curtain. 

Voices, "Yes! yes!" — "the book!" — "the 
author!" — "hurra for Old Sol!" — "hiara for 
Wilkins !" — "Wilkina, get on the afage !"— " the 

Here Benjamin Wilkins, Esq., a justice of the 
peace in and for the County of Mobile, jumped 
npott the stage, and commenced parading back- 
ward and forward near the foot-lights. His ad- 
vent was greeted with cheers from his party and 
hisses from the general audience. The book 
came at length, and I began to turn over the 
leaves in search of the obnoxious speech, Wil- 
kins ail the lime saying, " Yes, let'a see it; you 
saj it is in the author — s/ioiv it to us— let us 
have it. " It seemed like looking for a needle in 
a haystack, and at one time I almost began to 
dunk I had been mistaken, and that I should be 
convicted of interpolating my own language as 
charged. All this time my friends in front were 
offering to bet large sums that I would find the 
passage. I did find it .' and, handing the book 
to Mr. Justice Ben, pointing with my finger to a 
certain passage, asked him to read il Co the aadi- 
«ncc. Wilkins look the book and kneeled down 
to the fbot-lighla ! then, laying the book on the 
stage, very deliberately took out and put on his 



spectacles, took up the book with a look ijf tri- 
umph, evidently with the full belief that tiie pas- 
sage was not there, and began to pore over the 
page. At least a minute elapsed without his 
giving any indication that he was satisfied. The 
audience began to exhibit sympfins of impa- 
tience, and I confess (he scene became a little 
tiresome to me. I rentured to repeat the re- 
quest that he would read the passage to the au- 
dience. He looked up and replied, "When I 
find it, sir, I will." This raised the hopes of the 
clique considerably, and my friends began to 
think there was something wrong. However, 
we were not kept long in suspense, fbv Justice 
Wilkins soon appeared t* be salisfied, shut the 
book, put away his spectacles, and, rising from 
bis knees, said, "By G — d, gentlemen, we arc 
wrong, and Old Sol is right." This announce- 
ment was followed by rounds and rounds of the 
most solid applause I base ever heard vrilhin the 
walls of a theatre. My triumph was complete. 
Alter the enthusiasm had snbsided a little, some 
of the audience began to call out for a song from 
Ben Wilkins; others greeted him with hisses and 
groans. This enraged him very roiich, and he 
stamped with rage, exclaiming, " Gentlemen, I 
will challenge any man that hisses me." This 
created great mirth, and I took the occasion to 
say, " You can now judge how il feels to be hiss- 
ed." "Yes," says Ben, m an undertone to me, 
"d — nme if I ever hiss any body again. Sol, get 
me out of this, fbr heaven's sake^et me out!" 
I made a short address to the audience, asking 
my friends to forget and foi^ve, which was good- 
naturedly responded to, and I helped Biother 
Ben up the same way he had come, through a 
private box. The play proceeded, and on the 
entrance of the Monk Duke, in the fifth act, there 
was a most thunderir^ tonnd of applause, and no 
hisses. The ' ' clique" disbanded, and the mem- 
bers were my warmest friends ever after. 

Miss Phillips, from Drury Lane, London, per- 
formed a good engagement^ 

Yankee Hill was moderately successful for a 
few nighta. I have reason to remember his en- 
gagement for the following reasons, among oth- 
ers ; He purchased some real estate, paying part 
cash and giving notes for the balance, which 
notes, amountine to some $800, 1 paid, Mr. H. 
having requested I should do eo in case his funds 
to meet them did not come to hand. Mr. Hill's 
fiiuds never did come to hand to pay the notes, 
and I am to this day that amount out of pocket. 
Years afterward I obtained a judgment against 
him for the amount, but did not get a cent, as 
the "Yankee delineator" took the benefit of the 
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act for the relief of insolvent debtor-, and that 
was the last I ever heard of that $80U 

An engagement with Mdlle. Cdeste was a 
very great oue, eelipsing all other eDgngemects 
of the season. 

Daddy Rice (Jim Crow Rice, as he was culled) 
played a few nights lo fair bouses, and had a fine 
benefit. I was playing in Louisvilie, Ky., in 
1830, when Kice was composing his great song, 
and perhaps helped liim a little in fixing a tune 
to it. This Jim Crow song, which afterward 
was BO popular in this country and in England, 
was first sting by Rice in a little piece entitled 
the Rifle, which was written, I have nndeistood, 
by Solon Robinson, now and for many years past 
the ngricnltuTfll editor of the New York Tribane. 

Miss Meadows, a child nnder the tutelage of 
Mrs. Brown (a sister of Vincent de Camp), 
played, successfully in starring parte. If that 
child had continaed on the stage, she would 
have become one of the best actresses that ever 
trod the American boards. She married early, 
and was no more seen. 

Mr Charles Maton and sister were ignite un 
saceessful m drawing audientes, bnt gai e great 
satisfaction to the judicious few who attended 
their representationB (hitles Mason, one of 
the most gentlemanly actors I e^er koen, is a 
nephew ot the great Kembles He is, I am 
happy to state, still extant, and "well to do ' in 
the world. I had him by the hand a day or two 
ago, in Broadway. 

Mrs. Clara Maeder (late Clara Fisher) per- 
formed a successful engagement. This admira- 
ble woman is one of the very few precocities 
whose popularity has survived Iheir infancy. 

Miss Kelson and Mr. Henry J. ITinn played 
good engagements. Other persons of leas note, 
or rather of no note at all, attempted to edify the 
good citizens of Mobile during the season, but 
felled to entitle themseh'OB to even a mention 
here. The business of the season gave a profit 
of about 120,000. 



CHAPTER III. 
In St. Louis, at the old theatre in Second or 
Church Street, commonly called the "Salt- 
house," a season was made with nearly the 
same company that composed the force in Mo- 
bile. The stars were Miss Riddle, Mr, J. M. 
Field, MiSB Nelson, Mrs. Drake, Miss Meadows 
(quite successful), Mrs. Prichard, Mrs, Lewis, 
and Mrs. Duff, so caUed, though she was then 
married to J. Sever, Esq., a lawyer of Kew Or- 
leans. This gentlewoman was the sister of the 



joet Moore, and, when qmto joung hetame the 
« ife of John Duff, who is js su conspicuous a 
member of (he old Philadelphia company Mr 
and Mrs. Duff for many years maintained then 
position at the head of then' profession 

During this season Mri Ludlon, a gentle 
woman greatly esteemed by all who had the 
good fortune to know her, took her farewell iit 
the stage. She has since taken her larenell ol 
the earth. 

A new theatre was projected, which was to bo 
built by subscription, to be located at the comer 
of Third and OUve Streets, much against the 
judgment of several members of the building 
committee, who thought Second Street "as far 
out" as we ought to go for a site, and rather in- 
clined U> Main Street, or Market Street, heween 
Main and Second Streets, as tlie most desirable 
location. The foundation was hud and most of 
the scenery pmnted during the summer. 

The season was successful on a small scale, 
and I laid out my share of the profits in the pur- 
chase—giving a bonus of $1200 to tlie original 
purchaser — of twenty acres of land in the yt. 
Louis Common, which I was entitled to hold 
nmety-nine years, renewable forevei', on paying 
five per cent, interest on the purchase -money, 
with the right lo obtain the fee-simple title by 
paying, at any time, the sum of about $4000. I 
held this land and paid the interest for several 
years, when — wait, and I'll tell you how I cainc 
oat on that speculation. 



Wouldn't Eat his Breakfast. 

I think it was during this summer that, as 1 
was passing through Ohve Street, I observed a 
large crowd assembled in and about the door of 
a justice's office, where a tnal was going on for 
assault and battery. Inquiring of a by-stander 
the nature of the case, I found that my old friend 
Captain Alexander Scott was the defendant, and 
the prosecutor (represented by Charles D, Drake, 
now a U, S. senator) was one of the deck-hands 
on board of the Madison, then, and for years aft- 
erward, under Captain Soott'a command. Hav- 
ing traveled with Captain Scott in the old Nordi 
America as long ago as 1838, and having then 
formed a very favorable opinion of him as a com- 
mander and skillful pilot, I immediately begun 
to feel an interest in the suit now pending. Tak- 
ing a seat by the justice's side, in a whisper I 
asked leave to act as counsel for my old friend, 
which was most conrteously and immediately 
granted. The counsel for the stale examined a 
great number of witnesses, who all testified that 
Captain Scott had struck the prosecutor with a 
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handspike because he had refiised to eat his I 
bi'eak/aat, 

I sat slently observing the progress of the 
trial, and did not interpose a qetestion to any wit^ 
Dess ontil the proaecntor himself was sworn, who 
Etsited in substance the same facts that had been 
sn'orn to by the other witnesses, and was about 
tajdng his seat, considering the case made out, '■ 
when I quietly desired him to remain and answer 
a few questions which I proposed to propound to 
him. The witness returned to the stand, not a , 
little surprised to lind a new actor in the scene. : 
The prosecuting attorney seemed a little snr- 1 
prised too, and appeared disposed to demand ' 
oyer of my license to practice ; but Justice Shep- ' 
herd, in a whisper, told him it was ail right, and 
I proceeded wiih my crosB-examination. I asked 
questions at random (for I knew nothing of the 
case until I had heard the evidence for the pros- 
ecution), but, as luck would have it, hit upon 
the right chord, and made the poor fellow con- 
fess that he had been very turbnlent on the 
morning of the assault, and for a day or two pre- 
vious ; and he repeatedly acknowledged, in reply 
to my qnestions, that Captain Scott had always 
been as a father to him, treating him with the 
greatest kindness nntU the very morning the as- 
sanlt was made upon him, and that even then he 
had struck him because he was obstinate, and 
vnndd not eat his beeokfast. I gave the prose- 
cuting witness leave lo retire, and, on being 
asked if there was any lesliraony fbrthe defend- 
ant, promptly answered, "No, we rest the case 

Captain Scott seemed as much astonished as 
anyone to see the part I was aoiing ; he had for- 
gotten me, and probably supposed 1 was some 
lawyer who had been retained for him by the 
owners of the boat. Mr. Drake suggested that 
if I intended to address the jury, now was the 
proper time, as " the state had the privilege of 
closing," 

"Most midoabtedly, brother counselor," re- 
plied I, "it is my intention to make a speech." 
And I forthwith commenced addressing the jury. 
I first summed up the evidence tiiirly, and ac- 
knowledged the full force of its bearing against 
the prisoner. I then ljx>fc a rapid sketch of Cap- 
lain Scott's life, from the time be was employed 
fti a " hand"' on a flat-hoat, when steam was un- 
known on the Western waters ; his gradual rise 
to the situation of captain of a "broad hnra;" 
his employment as pilot of the first boat which 
breasted the waves of the Upper Mississippi ; his 
promotion to the captaincy of the same boat ; 
his valuable and enduring services for years and 
years as commander of numerous proud steam- 



ers, now only remembered by the old citizfMls, 
several of whom I saw on the jury, down to llie 
present time, when he stood in the front rant of 
that host of industrious and enterprising citizens 
known as rivbk men I I then put in a few 
touches about his kind-heartedness ; his atten- 
tion to tlie wants of his crew and passengers ; 
his habit of always saying, "Come, boys," and 
never "go;" his good standing, not only in his 
profession, hut as a man and a citizen. In short, 
I praised him for " no quality he had not," but 
set forth those he had in as fair a Hght as pos- 
sible, at the same lime representing the prose- 
cutor as an migrateful fellow, who, instead of 
being gently knocked down by my client, de- 
served to be /ju( in irons for his mutinous con- 
duct. I concluded by asking the jury if, with 
these facts before them, they could convict the 
pn.omy! 

I plainly saw the impression I had made upon 
the jiu'y was favorable, and I patiently listened 
to the somewhat lengthy argument of the stale's 
attorney, with almost a certainty that he was 
working up-hiU. Justice Shepherd told the jury 
that, after the very able argnments they had been 
listening to, he fidt it would be useless lo add any 
thmg, and the case was submitted. It was the 
custom then, and is now, for aught I know, for 
the court and spectators to retire into the street, 
leaving the "gentlemen of the jury" in posses- 
sion of the courl-room. We all left the office— 
prosecutor, defendant, justice, lawyers, and look- 
ers-on — and I was making my way out of the 
crowd, when my attention was arrested by loud 
words from my client, who was hauling my 
brother counselor (Drake) over the coals for hav- 
ing called him " tyrant" during his argument. 

"My dear sir," esposculaled Charley, in his 
blandest manner, " no man has a greater respect 

obliged to use expressions like those you com- 
plain of, but I assure you no harm was meant." 

" Ah ! but that won't do," replied the captain. 
"Young man, you must sloer clear of me in your 
speechifieations, or mayhap youll strike a snag ! 
Now you didn't hear that other lawyer chap — 1 
don't know who the h — 11 he is, hut he's a first- 
rater, any how — you didn't hear him say any 
thing to hurt a man's feelings." 

I was looking on this scene with great com- 
posure, chuckling at the idea of Charley being in 
something like a scrape, and wondering how he 
would get out of it, when I was suddenly and 
roughly seized by the shoulder, and turned round 
hke a turnstile, and who should stare me in the 
face hut the veritable prosecuting witness. 

" Look here, my cli 
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ming a huge quid of tobacco into his cheek with 
his thumb, " I think yon told them there gentle- 
men of the jury as how 1 desaned being p-at in 

Endeavoring to draw him aside, I began to 
soothe him as well as I could b; Celling him that 
"we Iflwjera" were obliged sometimes to make 
use ofjiffures of speech to express oui 
assuring him a,t the same time that no person 
had a gteater respect for steam-boat-men than I 
had ; that what I did was to serve mj client, 
etc. ; but he would not be pacified. 

"As for figures of speech, old feiler, I know 
nothing abont 'em ; but I mean to show you that 
in saying 1 ought to be put in irons, you hare 
missed your 'figure;' for, d — n your infernal 
lawyer soul to d — nation, I'll let you know before 
I've done with yon that — " 

I can not say what might hare followed this 
outburst of passion had not the courl^-room door 
at that moment opened, and the jury appeared. 
It was soon announced they were "hung," as the 
term is when they can not agree ; so they were 
dismissed, and a new trial ordered. My client 
came to me to ask what was next to be done. 
Learning fiom him that " steam was up" on his 
boat, and that he was going to Alton, I advised 
liim to "unhitch her" and "put out." He 
grasped my hand with gi'eat energy, swore I was 
the best lawyer ho had ever fallen in with, and, 
after signing a bail-bond, in which I joined, fol- 
lowed my advi 
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ing ; hut, meeting the prosecuting witness before 
the hour appointed, I represented to him what a 
fool be had made of himself ; nrgednponbim ihe 
policyof making np the matter with Ihe captain, 
and, resuming his situation on hoard the Mad 
ison, dropping the law proceedings altogether 
He was sullen and dogged at tirst, but by degrees 
he melted, and finally burst into tears. 

" If he hadn't stracic me," said be, blubbering 
"I could look over all." 

"Well, suppose he did strike you ? He didn t 
hurt you bad. Come, think no more of it — be- 
sides, the captain is sorry enough for it, now his 
passion is over." 

" Sorry ? Does he say he's sorry ?" 
"/, as his attorney, say it/or him." 
"Doyou? Well, ^ve us your hand 1 ifhell 
take me back, 111 go." 

" That's hearty ; jnst step into the ofiice and 
settle the costs, and I'll take care the captain 
will overlook all past differences, receive you 
back, and ask no questions." 

The fees were paid, the deck-hand gathered 
his bundle, and we walked down to the landing, 



where the Madison had just arrived from Alton. 
The captain seemed a little obstinate at first, but 
when I told him of (he penitence of the man, and 
assured him that the law Inisiaess Was at an end, 

"Well, Bill, come aboard; go to work, and 
behave yourself; but I give you one caution — 
never again refusi to eat yovr breokfusl." 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the 9lh of Kovember commenced our sec- 
ond Mobile season, which turned out (probably! 
the best ever made in that city. Vincent De 
Camp was stage-manager and representatii"e of 
the "old men." J. M. Field, M. Field, and Tom 
Placide were prominent actors. Miss Riddle, 
Miss Vos, Miss Petrie, and Miss Emily Clarke 
were in the company, and pieces loiltioat stars 
were played in an admirable manner. We had 
for stars this season Mrs. Drake, Mr. Balls, a 
very clever light comedian fiom London, Mrs. 
Sol. Smith (to fill up a gap), Mrs. Pritchard, 
a Mazeppa Horse, Wallack, the Keelys, young 
Burke, linn, Mrs. Leviis, and some others. It 
was a great treat to see Mr. and Mrs. Keely in 
the Loan of a Lover and the Swiss Cottage. 
Their acting has neier been excelled — that's my 
opinion — in farces. 

A grand military ball was given on the 22d of 
February in the theatre, for the use of which the 
coumiitcee paid two thousand dollars I 

Toward the close of the season the opera of 
Cinderella was produced in a very gorgeous 
ityle as to scenery and appointments. The prin- 
cipal characters were cast thus 

CladereUa Misi Ehza Petrie. 

Pntux Mr Larfcin. 

Oandmt Mr J M. Field. 

.Bojon Mr De Camp, 

-ftrf™ Mr Tom Placide. 

I had calculated greatlj on this piece, it being 
the first opera ever presented with any complele- 
aess in Mobile. Music had always been my pas- 
lion, and, if this opera succeeded, it was my in- 
sntioD to " go in" largely for the production of 
iiat species of entertMument. I bad personally 
ittended and directed the rehearsals for two 
nonths, and, while I api free to admit that firsl- 
ate musical talent was not there to insure suc- 
;ess, I do aver thai every note of the opera was 
iung and played, and the performance was high- 
ly creditable to all concerned in it. The success 
was undoubted, the applause enthusiastic, and 
(best of all, some may think) the house was 
crammed. 
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Kest day after the first poi 
mjself in ihe way of a fiieud whose opinion I 
valued, and asked him candidly to say how he 
liked CiNBEnELLA. 

' ' I like it well, " he exclaimed, enlhusiaatically ; 
"it waB finely perfonned; you have hit the fen- 
cy of the people this tiine ; nothing couid be bet- 
ter — it is magnificent !" 

"Glad to hear it," said I. " The performance 
took up rather too much time, but that will be 
I'emedied to-night. Now tell me, if you please, 
and I ask yon as a friend V> do so, is there any 
thing hi the performance which can be impiwed ? 
We frequently cat a piece after tlie first night, 
and make changes in business which experience 
teaches us may be beneficial and add to the ef- 
fect. If yon have any thmg t« snggest, now is 
the time." 

"Welt," replied my friend, "there is one sug- 
gestion I will make, since you ask me fa do so, 
though please to understand I am entirely satis* 
fied with the piece as it was performed ]ast night, 
and so, I think, is the public. " He paused, and 
seemed reluctant to name the proposed altera- 
tion ; but, being urged again, he said, "You 
speak of its being not unusual to cut a piece when 
in the performance it be too long, I suggest, 
then, friend Sot, and I am quite sure I speak but 
the sentiments of the large audience in attend' 
ance last night, that you — cat oat the music. " 

Good heavens 1 here had I been toiling for 
months, drilling the choruses, rehearsing in the 
greenroom with the piano and on the stage with 
llie full orchestra, and when at last the opera was 
befoi-e the people, and had received their plan- 
diis, to be told I had better cat oat the ntasic! 

On the 1 9th of May was produced, for the ben- 
efit of J. M. Field, an original ti'agedy, 
by W. II. Smith (I do believe he is now G 
of Alaboma.), entitled Aahon Guhe, Ehpeeor 
OF Mexico, the author personating the charac- 
ter of Suit. It was a good play, bnt was nei-er 
perfonned but once afterward. The autho?" 
brought the ■pav\s to the theatre ready printed. 
The idea of carrying the action of the piece into 
Mexico, and there placing the hero upon the 
throne of the Moniesumas, was a bold one, and 
well carried out. Field, I think, played Bleai 
hessett, and Miss Riddle Theodosia. If the 
thor is the man I suppose him to be, and will 
send me a copy of this tragedy, I wilt exerc 
all the infiueuce I possess to have it produced 
one of our best theatres ; and, if properly p 
formed, I can not doubt of its success. 

In the spring of 1837 a Mr. Ferry built and 
opened a new theatre on Government Street, 
which more hereafter. 



In an evil hour, and tempted, I almost think, 
by some very evil spirit, if not the old d — 1 
himself, I bouglit a half interest in the Mobile 
"Mercantile Advertiser," the other half being 
purchased by Edwin Haniman. I paid part cash 
i third) and gave notes for tlie balance. It 
right in the commencement of bad times, and 
my losses by this speculation were consider.ihle. 
.e new theatre in St. Louis, being go fiir 
completed as to aUow of its occupancy, was 
opened on the 3d of July with a Psi7E Ad- 
a, the Honey Moon, and Simpson & Co. 
The company, nearly the same as in Mobile, was 
very strong in talent and numbers. The Prize 
Address was delivered by J. M. Field to an an- 
dience of about tea people, who thought it worth 
their while to go to the theatre in time to see 
and hear the beginning of the performance. It 
being summer-time, eight o'clock came only about 
half an hour after sun-setting ; so, as nobody in 
St. Louis thinks of going lo the theaii'e or any 
other amusement " before dark," it was all acci- 
dent that there were a dozen or so of people (all 
strangers) present at the time advertised for the 
beginning of the exercises on this occasion— the 
opening of the first real theatre west of the Mis- 
sissippi lUver ; and among this dozen or so was 
the author of the Prize Poem, who happened to 
be in the city, and who went especially to hear 
the Address, which he had not the most distant 
idea was Ms. He bad sent his poem to the com- 
mittee months before, from Greenshurg, Penn., 
giving his name as Deacon Kartz, that being the 
name he used in writing for the newspapers in 
his section. His real name was Edward John- 
son, and he was afterward Secretary of State of 
Iowa, then a territory. When he presented him- 
self next morning and claimed the prize of $100, 
announcing his name as Johnson, I at first felt 
doubtful about "handing over;" but the matter 
was finally settled by requuing Deacon Kurt^ to 
draw an order in iavor of Edward Johnson, in 
the handv}riii!>ff ofthepoem, and the money ivas 
then paid. 

I insert the Prize Address, and seven of the 
rejected addresses, which this " committee of lit- 
erary gentlemen" must have found it hard to re- 
ject. I call attention particularly to the truly 
poetic effusion of Caroline Hentz. Sevei'nl oth- 
ers, in my opinion, possess decided merit, and 
deserve to be exhumed tram their coffins— where 
they have slept for thirty-one years, even until 
their authors have nearly all left the earth — and 
restored to the light of day. With great pleas- 
ure I band them to the type-setters. 

There were seventeen addresses sent in. Oan 
of the " rejected" I reserve for the Appendix. 
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PRIZE ADDRESS 



Y S, 1837. 

When Freedom's flag was ivide o'er Greece nn- 

farl'd, 
And Delphi was the eentre of the worlil. 
The Drnma first uprear'd the niRtie stage. 
To smooth the manners and instruct tlio age ; 
And though hoar Time hath sped with ceaseless 

flight, 
And cmsh'dthe splendors of that age of light— 
Thongh the famed monnments of that bless'd dnj 
Have feilen k> earth, and moiilder'd in decay — 
Though, vision-like, two tbonsand jenrs have 

roli'd, 
And Greece is not now what she was of old— 
The Drama still, tfl kindly feeling true, 
Loves t]ie bright land where first her childhood 



who, thongh nide in Art, 
ielings of each generous 



grew. 
Points to her Thi 
Tonch'd the wai 

To j^sckyhs, who madden'd while he sung, 
And o'er the Ijre a hand of phrensy flung ; 
To Sophocles, who, gorgeous and sublime. 
Lives to this day, and only dies vrith Time ; 
And to Euripides, whose plaintive snug 
Seizes the list'ner as it floats along — 
Lea*-es with the bosom liquid notes of woe— 
Sleals 1« the heart, and makes the teai' to fli 
Wliere the rough Alps, with summits high 

look o'er the plains of fallen Italy — 
The Drama there a look of pity throws. 
For there, in days of yore, her anthems rose 
For then were hs 
When Plautaa' 

crowd; 
When Terence, t 
The cheers wen 

long. 

Again she caste her searching eyes around : 
"Beware!" 'tis whisper'd "this is holy ground!" 
Why ? 'TIS on Britain's Isle our footsteps stand ; 
Nay, it is -more — 'tis Shatspeare's fatherland ! 
Here did that Master all our feelings scan. 
Each nook, each recess in the heart of man ; 
Here brilliant Skeridan Fame's laurel won ; 
Here Joknsfm pat his " learned buskin" on. 
nnsh'd with fond joy, she tiu'ns with rapturous 

glance 
To vine-clad hills and sun-bright vales of France; 
Points to the Thentie with tragic mien, 
And marks the passions of the -stern Itaciae. 
From those who pity, and who kindly feel. 
She asks a tear — to shed with ^' great Corneilk .'" 



0, pour'd forth the comic song, 
high — the laughter loud and 



Kuw, swift across the Atlantic wave she flies — 
Where, reared 'mid wilds, her beauteous domes 

Each hill and dale her IhriHing voice has heard. 
And Forests echo to the native Bird ; 
Throughout onr land, where'er she chance to 

She finds a resting-place — but here a home ! 
We dedicate to thee, oh 1 goddess bless'd. 
This Xbj first temple in the fer, ftr West I 
Oil ! fondly cherish this fair house of thine. 
And shed around thy influence benign. 
Let vivid images of by-gone things 
Defile before our eyes like " Banquo's kings ;" 
Let Lear again enact bis frantic part. 
And sweet Ophelia steal the hearer's heart ; 
Let the kind audience feel a fond regret, 
And weep with Romeo over Jatiet ; 
Let Spartacus, again from bondage freed. 
Not like a slave, but like a Thracian bleed ; 
Picture the scene where chaste Virginia fell. 
And point to "freedom in the shaft of Tell.'" 
And may the sylph-like nymphs our joys enhance 
By mystic trippings of the fairy dance 
On Ariel's wing, and soft as brooklet's flow. 
Their footsteps falling like the flakes of snow- 
Let their lithe forms in mazy circles run, 
And grace receive— what TuffUoni won ! 
Let these fair walls with echoes soft prolong 
The dulcet gushings of each soul-bom song — 
Sweet as the euphony of Heaveo'sbright spheres 
Strike the bland warbiings on the, Ust'ner'a ears. 
Kow to OUT audience — honor'd, learn'd, and 

gay— 
The humble speaker hath one word to say : 
If e'er loathed Vice should rear her hideous face, 
Or in this tragic fane find dwelling-place — 
If e'er this house with scullion jesting rings. 
Or desecrated be to sinful things, 
Let the bold actor his presumption rue — 
Be cursed the player and his temple too. 
But if the Muse, enlighten'd, never strays 
Far from the pleasant path of 'i''irtue"s ways. 
Then shall fair Learning sanctify this dome. 
And Joy and Science fix their lasting home — 
The tragic muse shall high her sceptre rear — 
The sternest eye shall glitter with a tear. 
Mild Thalia, too, shall ail our griefs beguile, 
And from the lips of sorrow steal a smile. 
The rudest hearts shall feel the gonial power. 
And future ages bless this natal hour! 
Then o'er the player be your kindness shed — 
Four out a golden shower upon his head ; 
And may this house be ever richly bless'd. 
And stars arise hereafter in the West! 
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CHAPTER V. 
a cliapKr to a few of the rejected 



Why do we gather on this festive ere, 
The wreath of genius and of taste to weave ? 
Why beam the walls with beauty's living flowers, 
While music ushers in the gliding hours ? 

We come, the votaries of the heavenly nine. 
To dedicate to ihem this vir^n shrine ; 
Not with unhallow'd pomp and orgies loud. 
With mystic rite and fragrance-breathing cloud, 
But with those inspirations of the soul, 
That, lite all Nature's incense, heavenward roil. 

In ancient days, when classic Greece was young, 
Ilor bards the praises of the Drama sung, 
And the sweet notes of that melodious age 
Were breathed in loftiest numbers from the stage. 
Have ye not read when, in the dungeon's gjoom. 
The vauquish'd Grecian warriors mouni'd then' 
The mighty master of the tra^c lyre [doom, 
Swept in the hostile camp its chords of fire, 
The victors own'd the triumph of the strain, 
Unbarr'd tlie bolls, and loosed the captive's chain? 
Children of Freedom ! could a nobler meed 
Than freedom crown and consecrate the deed ? 
Twaa the same genins, whose presiding ray 
Illumes this scene, inspired that God-like lay. 
Oh! bythe memories clusteringroandeach dome. 
Where erst the muses made th^r halloiv'd home, 
By all the hopes that gild this lofty fane. 
Preserve its nnpolluled walls from stain. 
If ever here the fair, misullied rose 
Of modesty, with wounded crimson glows ; 
If Virtue veil her angel-brow with shame 
To see the fading of her heaven-bom flame ; 
And oh ! if here ihe shafts of wit are hurl'd 
Against that Faith which glorifies the world, 
Then may the hand of some avenging power 
Bestmriion write on this devoted tower. 
But no '. a brighter vision dawns, K> cast 
The glowing fiiture o'er the Ming past. 
The wave, that mirrors our exalted spires. 
Bathed in the light of heaven's cerulean fires, 
As here it rolls in gather'd grandeur by, 
Shall long refiect it to the bending sky. 

Ne'er, till this dome in classic beauty sweil'd, 
Have the bold dwellers of our land beheld 
A temple, sacred to the Muses' rest. 
West of the mightiest river of the W^est. 
Roll on, in all thy opulence of streams, 
Fathei' of ancient waters ! Tell the beams 
That gild the Atlantic shores how pure the fame 
Of this young city of illustrions name. 



Yes, 'tis a high and honor 'd name it owns — 
St. Louis — the inheritor of thrones; 
Star of the crusade—pilgrim to the shrine 
Which kneeling nations worship'd as divine ; 
Louis — the glory of a later age, 
The royal fiiend and patron of the stage. 
Sons of St. Lonis ! while this name endures, 
A proud, a kingly heritage is yours. 
The flowers of genius and the gems of art 
Shall blush and ghlter in your crowded marl ; 
And as ye guai'd this now unsullied pile, 
So shall those flowers in richest beauty smile. 
Cold as the polar ice the hean that scorns 
The ennobling scenes that tra^c verse adorns ; 
Which daikly turns, andbrealhesits blasting ban 
On that which may exalt the soul of man. 
Ohl for a str^n of such a magic spell, 
The echoes in this vaulted roof shall dwell 
When fades the brilliant pageant of the hour. 
Whose inspiration speaks the Drama's power — 
That power which ancient ages have confess'd. 
And unborn millions here may yet attest. 
Unslmnbering guardians of the public weal, 
'Tis yours the fate of this proud fane to seal ; 
To wake the voice of censure or acclaim. 
And stamp this night with ghry or with shams. 

ADDRESS. 

Friends of the Drama! you of every age. 
Who play your parts on life's eventful stage : 
Freo'd from its shifting scenes of endless strife, 
With much of joy, but more of sorrow rife, 
From every woe that makes ejtistence drear, 
We tender all a friendly welcome here. 

If the poor actor in his nightly task 
From secret vice remove the glitt'ring mask: 
If he arouse within some potent voice, 
Some hidden chord that makes the heart rejoice, 
Or, family picturing forth ideal woe. 
Bid the quick tear in silent rapture flow ; 
If he by skill, with modest merit join'd, 
Seek to inform and elevate the mind. 
May he not hope that you will kindly deem 
His eamast efforts worthy of esteem. 
And give the vot'ry of iair virtue's cause 
His dearest recompense, your just applause? 
He trusts he may ; and now he asks of jou — 
Is it too muck f — a friendly welcome too ! 

From the bleak regions of the stormy Norlh 
The fierce barbarian calls his legions forth. 
And death and darkness, following in his tri^in, 
Drop their (hick veil o'er Etirope's fertile plain. 
Her haughty fenes, her palaces are low. 
And e'en " imperial Rome" is forced to bow! 
Condemn'd to seek a more congenial home. 
And o'er the world's wide WTldemess io roam, 
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Sadly she look'd for one redeeming rav, 
And for a time the Drama pass'U away. 

But daicn is breaking on tlis starless night! 
Tis NaWre rising in her native might ! 
What g^ant spirit on lone Albion's isle, 
Breathing with life, and warm heneath her smile. 
Grasps har chaste sceptre with a fearless hand, 
And all her empire holds at his command? 
Lo ! rising fast, obedient to his sway, 
Like Banquo's ghosts, a sad and grim array, 
The mastering passions of the human breast. 
In all llieir stem detbnnity confess'd ! 
What feiry beings from their " high estate" 
Astoiiish'd gaze, and on his nod awdt t 
What vast creations, opening into day. 
Come at his call, and, while he wills it, stay t 
Nature herselii 10 crown the matchless whole, 
G ifts him witli pure divinity of sonl ; 
A fancy rich, with endless visions fraught. 
Curbed by resistless energy of thought, 
A ftv'risb thirst the heart's still depths to prove. 
And looch Uie springs that each affection move. 
No darken'd leaf to this, her fav'rite, seals, 
But freely all her hoarded stores reveals ; 
Wreaths him with laurel from Parnassus' height, 
And dips bis pen in fount of Hving light; 
Then owns aloud, before admiring Earth, 
Her mighty masterpiece in Shakspeare's birth ! 
Immortal spirit! deathless and sublime, 
Thy name shall triumph o'er ^e wreck of time ! 
Shed its pnre lustre o'er each coming age. 
The brightest gem that decks the Drama's page ' 
Oh ! ne'er shall cease the music of thy lyre. 
Till glows the flame round "Nature's fun'ral 
pyrel" 

To paint in vivid TOlors to the view 
The varying pictures that his pencil drew. 
Give to the study of ingenuous youth 
Their thrilling force, their excellence and truth, 
Shall be our pride ; and if it be our lot 
To call up feelings now almost forgot, 
Kindle beneath the snowy breast of care 
A spark that slumber'd ansuspectcd there, 
Excite one lofiy spirit still to soar 
To higher virtue than attain'd before. 
Bring back one wand'rer to the fbid again, 



Oar best 



wiUn. 



But n few winters, and the wild wind sighed 
Through tlio dark ravine and the forest's pride, 
And the deep waters of yon river roll'd 
Their worth unknown, their riches never told ! 
Heir of the West! now cast thine eye around 1 
See thy broad land with happiness abound ! 
See Art and Science all their treasures spread. 
And wealth and honor shower'd npon thy head ! 
See aU that man holds rational and dear. 
In one bri'jkt hah meet around thee here ! 



om all that cheers and animates the heart. 
The Drama comes to claim one little part ; 
Secure indeed, if she hejast/^ tried. 
Her trifling boon can never he denied. 
She hopes that Taste and Talent here will meet. 
And in these walla feel their communion sweet ; 
That Genius, Wit, and fancy here may find 
Food for iJieir flight, agreeable and refined •■, 
And last, not least, that Beauty's magic power 
"Will lend its witcheiy to this fleeting hour. 
What were the actor's part — this noble shrine — 
If sfripp'dofthat which makes them Aif'/iJ^'inei' 
Be with us, then ; your cheering inflneuse lend ; 
Be to the Drama all she asks-— a /i^ieni/. 
Sustain her rights, and cherish mtdefiled 
Her earliest altar in this Western wild. 



In that fair season when the blushing rose, 
Bathed in sofi show'rs, in freshest beauty 

When hawthorn blossoms whiten all the vale. 
And send their balmy odors on the gale ; 
When babbling rills tell, eloquently gay. 
How languid vines have kiss'd them on their 

In a lone del!, beneath o'erhanging shade, 
A duslty form, in native ease, was laid. 
Whose poUsh'd symmelry and classic face, 
Sculptor, as model for his art, might seize. 
His bow and arrow, carelessly thrown by. 
Bore language of his nation's archery, 
A timid fawn that sported by his side. 
Cropping the grass, by tmns, the stranger eyed. 
Bared to the breeze, the heavings of his breast 
His high and bold imaginings express'd. 
Deep slumber chained him ; yet his restless 

Like his own native air, roved unconiined. 
In vain his spirit wander'd forth to meet 
Features familiar, which were wont lo greet 
His own ! Alas ! he missed the wigwam rude, 
Border'd by rill, and skirted by green wood. 
The deer he saw not in the flying race, 
That oft had lured him. Brothers in the chase, 
Where were they? Through thick copse and 

bloBs'ming vale 
His dog was not, that loved to scent the gale. 
Forms pass'd before him, in the eager ium 
Of other objects than the woodland game. 
So many towering structures clustering stood 
As left no room for musing solitude. 
O'er the dark wave, where oft had floated light • 
His bird-like bark, what wonders met his sight ! 
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Beings of brenth and fire, in vapory pride 
And g.'aceful fleetnass, triumph'd o'er the tide. 
Convul5i^'e molion quiver'd o'er hia mien ; 
"Beauteous canoes!" he aigh'd — then dreani'd 

Tears roU'd away: behold how changed the 

Beings of other hue the woodland green 
Moved o'er. Low, 'neath the axe, the forest hes. 
The sons of industry and bold emprise 
With sinewy arm unlock'd the golden stores 
Of wealth, and pour'd them o'er these wave- 
As the resistless tide of life rolls on, 
Wave after wave, through Western wild-woods 

Satiaio " ith Enstem climes, from her far home, 
Plnming her wings, see Science onward come, 
Radiant in smiles ; setUing her empire fair 
Where Nature languishes for guest so rare — 
Throt^h new and bJooming wildernesses moves, 
Planting her altars in the Western groves. 

In her bright train, the Histrionic Muse, 
Allured by wiles, this gay emporium strews 
Around, to woo the stranger to her bowers ; 
Fann'd hy fresh breezes from her wastes of 

flowers. 
Consents to pause a while, in dalliance gay, 
'Mid the soft blandishments our smiles display. 
To wako the trembling numbers of her lyre. 
To warm us with her spirit-breathing fire. 

A while she linger'd on our shores sublime, 
With eye averted to her favor'd clime 
Of love, of war, of story, and of song. 
In her heart's memory cherish'd deep and long ; 
Thought of the pictured porch, the colonnade, 
The bowers where grave philosophy has stray'd, 
Then tum'd U> us, piquant, and new, and fair, 
With OrieniaJ beanty to compare. 

"Though there are softer airs and brighter. 

And art, despoil'd, in splendid ruin lies, 
Can glittering gems or polish'd marble vie 
With all this fresh and youthful majesty? 
Broad lakes, bold mountains, prairies, rock, and 

flood, 
These Kature form'd in wild, Gintastic mood, 
Then careless, smiling, threw away her mould," 
She said, and plunged in Mississippi bold. 
In all the lustre of her smiles and tears. 
Pensive and gay as she by turns appears. 
In all her versatility of powers. 
Let US, then, bid her welcome to our shores. 
Where she in hues faithful, and bright, and true. 
Gracefully holds the mirror to our view ; 
Bid holy aspiration, hand in hand 
With nature, draw her ouflioes free and grand. 



And while to her this shrine we dedicate, 
Let elevated feeling consecrate 
Its classic walla. Let virtue frown severe 
On vice and heartless pride ; and let the tea 
Of dew-eyed sympathy gush treelj forth. 
And innocent refinement chasten mirth, 
While blushing gariands, twined from sweel 

Give out thdr odors to the brow- of care. 
Let OS then say, All hail to onr new gnest. 
Welcome to this fair city of the West ! 



To fire the genius and improve the age, 
See, sprung to life, the vice-subduing stage ; 
Another post whence Truth her rays shall send, 
Pair Virtue with her monster foes contend, 
And on the follies which the world annoy 
Impressive Satire oft his darts employ. 
Here Avarice, Vanity, Revenge, and Pride 
Will oft their own true images deride, 
Aa Truth's day-beaming hand each feature ghows 
In all its shame, and Virtue lovelier grows. 

To mend, as please the public, we design ; 
Let wit and taate to aid our viewa combine, 
Sor tyrant feshion wrong direction gire ; 
For by conforming to her laws we hve. 
What you approve, such will the drama be; 
'Tis ours to mate it with your taste agree ; 
Like statesmen, follow where the people go. 
Nor lead but when the general will we know : 
The senseless farce, the punning, empty strain. 
But wins attention from an age as vain. 

Amusement hither, unrestrain'd by care. 
Beset with Beauty's witchery, shall repair. 
Before her bright-ejed Mirth shall blend his 



With ready sentiment and playful wiles ; 

Gay Comedy dispense her laughing strain. 

Nor Tragedy bid tears to roll in vain ; 

The treasnred genius of the world engage 

To bless and elevate thelist'ning age ; 

The gems with which th' historic mine is fraught, 

Morality, by great examples taught ; 

For lo ! ascending from the gloom of years, 

The majesty of other days appears ; 

Stalks in ita pride, yet bids earth's pilgrims tnist 

In heaven alone; 'tis but the shade of dust, 

That, hov'ring o'er time's dark, sepulchral vale 

Of man's mortality, repeats the tale. 

Before her, Beauty, long in death confined. 

With mimic lifi? again shall please mankind ; 

The imposing firmness of the good and great, 

Like mountains, moveless midst the storms of 



fate. 
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To lofiiest tone exalt the noble soul, 
And make the yital current brisker roll ; 
Eerive the fire that burn'd on Bunker's Hill, 
,Wilh generous rage the glowing bosom fill ; 
The patriot leach to bleed, the man, to bear. 
And poverty contentment's face to wear. 
Let tyrants, hypocrites, and fools oppose — 
It were reproachful were not these her foes. 
Fell brood of darkness ! know the stage ne'er 

Her bread from ignorance, "want, and fear, as 

you. 
To man's important interests hers is wed : 
ImmortLd genius has her progress led ; 
Nor was she in unletter'd ages bom, 
For laurel'd science graced her early mom ; 
Around her cradle all the Muses sung ; 
The rights of roan emploj'd her infant tongue; 
With her, fidr genius saw her honors grow, 
And tuneful wit in brighter colors blow, 
When ere, propitious to the mimic scene. 
Was felt the presence of the happy queen ; 
Thine, lovely Nature 1 ever fair and young ! 
Still true to thee be every heart and tongue. 
In vain will truth, love, valor, gild the stage. 
If thy all-conqu'ring graces not engage. 
Shakspeara's great tutoress ! source of all the f^r, 
Grand, and pathetic, may we prove thy care 
Obedient acting to thy easy laws. 
And from the public gain deserved apphiuse. 



The doors unbar, the silken drap'ries ris: 
What manly forms — what beauteous, a 



All that ^ves hang bliss — life's feirest glow. 
Adorns the circle, bright as Iris' bow ; 
Beauty with grace, and elegance with worth. 
Virtue with youth, and innocence with mirth, 
In one bright galaitj of living hght, 
Cheer and irradiate this festive night : 
The Muse shall welcome all the brilliant train 
Here met to consecrate Apollo's ftne. 

Hail! pure Intelligence, from Heaven that 

And warra'd the spirit with celestial flame, 
Tained the wild, rough, and nntaught sons of 

With magic strains of more than mortal birth, 
And, as they heard with transport and delight, 
Unveil'd bright Genius to the wond'ring sight. 
Crown'd with immortal bays he moves along, 
And while the whispering dells the notes prolong, 
The wood-nymphs list, the sylvan satyrs peep, 
And hlue-eyed Nereids hush the foaming deep. 
I 



The Muses saw, and loved the gifted youtli. 
And gently led him to tliQ fount of Truth ; 
While to all lands— to every distant clime — 
Fame bore his name upon the wings of Time. 
Long in the Eastern hemisphere he stray'd. 
And wooed the Sisters in the sylvan shade ; 
Till once, as in prophetic mood he lay, 
Admiring Pallas caught the youth away — 
On whistling winds o'er the Atlantic whirl'd. 
And laid the slumberer in the Western world. 

Beneath a fair magnolia's virgin flowers 
Entranced he lay, unconscious of the hours. 
Till came Refinement o'er the blooming hmd. 
And touch'd the Sleeper with her nia^c wand ; 
He wakes to light and life — with stariy eyes 
Beholds new realms divei^, new states arise ; 
Fair flowing streams the fertile vales divide. 
The clustering branches Mss the silver tide ; 
And Art and Science rear the stately dome. 
Where the young stranger finds another home. 

Cheer'd by your smiles, by your approval 

Here Truth shall triumph, Falsehood be dis- 

arm'd: 
Virtue and Vice in the same mirror view'd, 
Vice be avoided, Virtue bo pursued ; 
Honor and Baseness weigh'd in even scale, 
Baseness mount up. Integrity prevail. 
The sea-bora queen, led by the rosy hours. 
Shall Unger here as erst in Paphian bowera ; 
Tbe attendant Graces round the goddess move, 
And Beauty's presence charm (he soul to love. 
No more the gaunt wolf prowls the winl'rj- 

No more the panther scents the vale for hlood ; 
No more (he savage war-wl^oop's fearful shriek 
Wakes sleeping Innocence to death's last sleep 1 
The arts of Peace a smiling land renew. 
Which yields its blossoms and its fruits for you. 
So blooming Thalia spreads her festive board. 
With Fancy's flowers and Keason's vintage 

stored; 
And while the Muse invites you to the feast, 
Oh may the viands please each welcome guest ! 



When Alexander wept to find that he 
Had no more realms to own his mastery ; 
Wept that his world of conquest was a span. 
Its bound the sea, its conqueror a man, 
He little dream'd that yet, beyond the flood, 
A virgin world, unknown, unconquer'd stood, 
In the first blush of her primeval charms, 
UnslMn'd by battle and unbent to arms — 
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A world of rock-built towers, eemmed caves. 

Wide-spreading forests, and deep-gliding wares. 

Here first amid the melancholy wood, 
Its sovereign lord, the dark-eyed Indian stood. 
From rock to tree his eagle glance was thrown ; 
The Indian claiin'd it — felt it for his own. 
For him the wild bird check'dits warbling breath ; 
For him the dun deer died upon the heath ; 
The hairy bison toss'd his mane and fled, 
Bnt feU beneath the Indian holt well sped. 
Here in wild wreaths arose his sacred fires ; 
Here in gieea graves were lain his swarthy sires. 

Next came the bold, the slalwart pioneer. 
In strength the lion, and in speed the deer ; 
Care flung behind — the new-found world before 

A fertile sod beneath, and heaven o'er him ; 
No longer fear'd the hard-wrung tithe and tax. 
The rocks give back the echo of hia axe. 
The startled Indian scents upon the hill. 
To mark the wonders of his strange fnsU ; 
Sees at his will the chary bison tall. 
And wanlcn birds drop willing in his thrall. 

The pilgrim-priest next wanders in the wild. 
Takes by the hand the tbrest'a wond'ring child ; 
Tells him of hopes he little deem'd of; 
Tells him of worlds he little dreatti'd of 
The Indian lists a while ; but, like the wind. 
He lea,ves the priest and rosary behind— 
Away, away, o'er mountain-Etream and plain. 
The eagle-footed seeks his wilds again. 
Yet, nndismay'd, the pilgrim-priest will roam 
Through sufTring here, for recompense to come. 

How through the new-found earth a ciy is 
thrown — 
Oppression hath beep here ! The mutMr'd gi'Oan 
Is smoiher'd by the wac-eiy. Vale and hill, 
Rock, stream, and forest with the echo thrill! 
The nation wakes ! The priest his gown throws 

by. 
And starts a soldier at his countiy's cry. 
From hill to hill the gathering call is toss'd. 
Till in the wildwood's mystic depths 'tis lost ; 
And scarce eight springs on their own breezes fly. 
Ere the same hiils and woods resound with vict'ry. 

When we, who now are lithe and strong, shall be 
Sires and grandsires of stalwart pri^ny. 
And U> the shadowy grave be tottering near 
(For life no sorrow, and for death no fear) ; 
When our sons' sons sball lead us by the hand, 
And till for us the places where we stand ; 
When what are wild-woods now bo cities then ; 
When lands, as yet scarce known to human ken, 
Shall be the fertile field, the shaven lawn. 
Or garden reeldng in the dews of dawn, 
Tlien shall we bless the hand that guided here 
The patient priest, the sturdy pioneer. 



Is it a dream, or wizard's cunning spell ? 
Or have I drunk a draught at fairy well ? 
That here, where erst the deer and wild horse 

grazed, 
A temple to the Drama now is raised ? 

no dream. The temple riaeth o'er us. 
Its multitude of patrons full before us. 
We'll seek the Drama o'er the sea no more — 
We have an altar on our very shore. 
Here Puc/c shall change the Indian's red papoose. 
And Ariel flit amid Niagara's dews. 

Descend, O Liberty! and crouch upon this 

Make this thy altai, dwelling-place, and home. 
Guide as the right to show, the wrong to ri(!lil. 
Thou who hast guarded us in field and tight— 
Thoo who hast led us safe through murk and fear, 
To win our way, and fls our banner here. 
Give to this fane the shelter of thy wing ; 
Attune thy wild harp's mudc while we ting 
The heart-bom chorus of the free. 
The full, resounding song of Liberty. 



AN ADDRESS, 



As Genius mused upon the historic page. 
The world enshrouded in its darkhng age. 
Bright beam'd her eye ; she gave to smiling earili 
Beauty renew'd — the Drama's self a birth. 
Her hallow'd form now shines more pure and 

Resplendent here, in richer, chasten'J light ; 
No blush shall tinge the cheek of Beauty here. 
But warmer glow the sympathetic tear. 
Or smiles of joy which Virtue well may cljum. 
To guard her vot'ries with a holier tlaine. 
Chaste language here express'd, as Shnlispearc 

taught. 
Shall charm the ear with truth and virtue ftaughl. 
And native bards to emulate, will raise 
Our country's harp, and tune their joyful lays : 
Thus step by step, to Thalia's temple soar. 
And brighten age with legendary lore. 
This stately pile, this rich and costly dome, 
The Muses' haunt, bright Genius holds her ihrcnc. 
Like ma^c raised, like magic still sball seem 
The brighter vision of some fiiiry dream ; 
Here, where talent slumber'd cold and long. 
And here, where silence moum'd the loss '.:' 

song, 
And aigh'd alone, now claims no wish to roam . 
But dwell enraptured on our own sweet home. 

When Genius slumber'd on our slighted shore ; 
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The pen was silent, mind iteelf seem'd dead. 

While flow'rels faded on their early bed. 

The scene hath chaaged ; a brighter radiance 

Over the place, and learning sheds its beams. 
When yon were nurslings in this forest land, 
How did your hearts with patriot pride expand 
When the fierce war-whoop thunder'd from the 

While stem Missoiiri echoed to its roar ? 
Now, midst its wild grandeur, mark wliat spires 

What novel scenes on etery side surprise ; 
Old Time his scythe delisted throws aside, 
With a bright talisman its place supplied : 
Where'er he moves, new wonders crowd the way, 
Art triumphs now, and Time hath no decay. 
The goddess smiles — what beauteous temples 

And, Babel-Hke, seem tow'ring to the s[:ies ; 
Among them, now, the drama's temple sway 
The sombre domes — to light the joyous way. 
Like some lone pilgrim through this Western 

wild. 
Fair Thalia comes, an anprolecled child ; 
This is her temple— she dedicates to you, 
To hold the world— the mimic world to view ; 
Here let her live— in all her pride to roam. 
Here let the drama find a welcome home ] 
Let no dark cloud obscure its early light. 
No other star shine on her path so bright. 
Than those around her ; other orbs may shine. 
She asks no brighter than these orbs of thine. 
Hail, holy temple I here let &nRy dwell 
,In all her pride — thrice hallow'd be her cell ; 
Here shall the Mnse, with fond and plaintive 

Breathe forth her notes, which Genius' self hath 
Here Europe's bards shall proudly tune the lyre, 
Here shall our youth catch inspiration's fire ; 
Be this the Athens of the Western world, 
Here let the banner proudly be unfurl'd ; 
Then bid it five — oh, let the modem stage. 
By you protected, live in after age. 

James Rees, the writer of the last address 
which Ipublish(of the" rejected), "is a very old 
and valued friend of mine and of the theatrical 
profession generafiy, which owes him a debt of 
gratitude — if it did but know it — for the many 
sound and wholesome theatrical criticisms which 
he, Tinder the pen-name of Collg Cibber, has fa^ 
Tored it with through the newspapers of New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, and New York during the 
last thirty years. He is not unknown in the field 
of literature, being the author of three books 
which have had a good sale, to wit ; ' ' Dramatic 



Authors of America," "Footprints of a Letter- 
carrier," and "Mysteries of City Life, " of which 
latter work the London Athenceum said : " The 
author is one of the home missionaries of Phila- 
delphia," and compared his scenes and sketches 
with the writings of James, the novelist. Mr. 
Bees has also written many plays, most of them 
successful in the acting, among which 1 remem- 
ber La Tonu de Neble, Chamges (a comedy), 
Pat Lton, ANrHOsr Watne, The Unkkown, 
or the Demon's Gift, Charlotte TEHPLe,XA- 
FiTTB, the Pirate of the GoLr, The Mistle- 
toe BonoH, or the Old Oak Chest, and Ol- 
IVEH Twist. In the latter piece Charlotte Cush- 
man played jVobcj Sykes, and those who have 
seen her in the part say that it was a splendid 
piece of acting, as no doubt it was. I give one 
of Mr. Rees's pen-skelches in the Appendix, 
being myself one of the characters in it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

St. Loeib had not yet begun to feel the hard 
times, and our first season in the new theatre 
was moderately successfd. The stars who had 
the privilege of shining during the inaugural 
season were Mrs. Drake, Master Burke, Mrs. 
Prichard, Mr, Parsons, Mrs. Baily, and Mr. 
Plumer. Cindebella was produced splendidly, 
and with the same cast as in Mobile, except Mr. 
Field took the character of the Prince, and your 
humble servant that of Dandiai. Singularly ' 
enough, I received the same advice from a friend 
here, after the first performance, that I did from 
a friend in Mohile : "Cut ovt the nuisie/'' The 
fact is, the people of St. Louis had then very lit- 
tle taste for music in any form ; but the scenery, 
which was sjJendid, they could appreciate. We 
have improved somewhat in our musical taste 
since that time, for be it remembered I am now 
writing of ei-ents which occurred more than thir- 
ty years ago. " Tes," said my friend, who was 
no other than Mr, E. H. Beebe, "cut out the 
music, Sol; it is tedious." 

Miss Riddle, the Fields, De Camp, and myself 
had. fine benefits, and the house closed on the 3d 
of November. Previous to their departure for 
the South, JTiss Eliza Riddle and Mr. J. M. 
Field, leading actress and actor of the company, 
were united in wedlock. 



An TTnpoblished Obituary. 

I forgot to mention that about the middle of 
lie season I had an attack of bmin fever, and 
cas cared (under Providence) by Doctor Marc y, 
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then a yonng practitioner, now, I believe, Sur- 
geon General of the United States Amiy,or some- 
thing of the kind. He stnck to me like a broth- 
er nii,ht and day, ntitil the disease was con- 
quered I only mention this sickness of mine as 
latroductury to a fact which I am about to re- 
late Before I had recovered my strength en- 
tirely I loot it into my head that change of air 
would do me good, and, without moch prepara- 
tion, t«ok passage on a boat and journeyed to 
Louisville and Cincinnati, at both of which cities 
I learned that the player-fbli had heard that I 
had died and been baried ! How this report got 
out I don't know, but George Farren and George 
Hill, when I walked into the LouisvillB Hotel, 
took me for a ghost of myself. I «ias assuredly 
very pale and thin, but I soon convinced ihom 
and others that the figure they beheld was com- 
posed of flesh and blood ; and when I appeared 
before my long-time friend and professional as- 
sociate, Mrs. Fanny Drake, and convinced her 
that I was the veritable lining being she had so 
long and so sincerely loved and esle^ned, and 
whose tmtimely "taking off" she had been be- 
WMling for at least two morta! days (so she said, 
but her daughter Julia, on being appealed to, did 
not remember any bewailing — bless the dear 
girl!), I was nearly crushed with her affection- 
ate embraces. I arrived in Cincinnati just in 
time to "stop the press" of my old friend and 
brother typo, John H. Wood, who had prepared 
an elaborate obituary notice, a column long, of 
the person who is pennii^ these lines. 1 shall 
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norste my ruany vir- 
tues. 1 actually shed tears npoa them. I was 
not aware of the possession of the many shining 
qualities therein typified and set forth by my ar- 
dent friend. 1 now regret I did not take a proof 
copy of that able tribute to (supposed) departed 
worth ; but I begged John to distribute the type 
immediately, which request ho complied with, 
and that splendid "obituary" is bst to the world. 

On retumii^ to Mobile this &1I, opening on 
November tlie 20th, we were agreeably surprised 
by being greeted with large audiences. Geoi^ 
H. Barrett was the first star, followed by Mrs. 
Lewis, Mr. Hackett, the Eavel family (who per- 
formed ten nights to enormous receipts). Miss 
Ellen Tree (who also played to fine houses, her 
benefit being $1026), Mrs. Watson (vocalist), 
Cony and his dogs. Miss Clifton, Yankee HiU, 
Miss Nelson, Hot^, Jim Crow Eice, Mrs. 
Baily (vocalist), Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. Gibbs, and 
Mrs. Shaw. 

The American Theatre (Mr. Ferry's) had 



rather fizzled out in the spring, notwithstanding 
his "liberal" mode of advertising and tremen- 
dous posters — printed at the "Advertiser" olfice 
at my expense, as it turned out, for he nei-er 
paid his printer's bill; but somebody by the 
name ofWiikins — not Jiirfje Wilkins, who made 
himself so ridictdous in the attempted row two 
j-ears before, but his brother, I think ; at all 
events, one of the Wilkinses — brought out a com- 
pany and commenced operations this fall, with 
the avowed determination to shut up the Eman- 
uel Street concera in one month. How fer he 
succeeded will appear when it is slated that be 
came to me very early in the season and offered 
to torn over the whole Government Street con- 
cern andq'iit management forever if the engage- 
ments he had made with his company would be 
assumed by the management of the St. Emanuel. 
It was undoubtedly a great undertaking to as- 
sume those engagements ; but, having a theatj'e 
unoccupied in St. Louis, only 1400 miles distant, 
the bargain was consummated, and the whole 
American Company, with si 
forcements, under the temporary t 
of Matt Field, were posted off to the Western 
City, "bag and baggage, scrip and seribbage." 
Miss Petrie was deservedly a great favorite in 
Mobile, and when it leaked out she was to be 
sent to St. Louis, there was great excitement 
among the young men, and they determined she 
shouldn't go. The following remonstrance was 
handed in on the night of her " benefit and last 
appearance preriona to her departure for St. 

" Mobile, December SO, I33T. 
" To the Managers oftkeM<Me Theatre: 

"Grntlemen, — At a meeting of a great many 
young men who ofteii frequent your theatre, I 
was appointed a committee to inform you, as 
proprietors of the Mobile Theatre, that if what 
was laid before the meeting be true, viz,, that 
Miss Petrie Is about leaving for St. Louis, the 
meeting pledge themselves that they will never 
again darken the doors they have so often en- 
tered; and, tnrthermorc, they 'will also do tlieir 
best endeavors to forward the establishment of 
anotherin this city. Wemuster strong, so look 
out for the eonaequences. We hope yon will al- 
ter your minds, and send some one who is less 
admired by the citizens of Mobile. 

" Tours, etc., J. Hazwrei-l. 

("In haste.") 

And the fiiUowing found its way into Miss 
Petrie's dressing-TOom : 

"Mobile. December SI, leST, 
- "Misa Petbib, — In behalf of the signers of 
the remonstrance against your leaving the city 
of Mohiie, we have the honor to iofbrm yon that 
such remonstrance has been handed to the man- 
agers, and we respectfully desire your co-opera- 
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" With the hope of your co-operation and ac- 
qniescenee in the same, we remain, verj respoel- 
fUUy, your obedient eervants." 

(Signed by a number ot young men aa "a com- 
mittee.") 

The fact happened W lie that Miss Petrie laant- 
ed to go ; and on being called out at Ihe end of 
the play, and being called on for a "speech — 
speech — speech 1" she very plainly lold the public 
that while ehe thanked the writers of the letter 
for the interest in her welfare which she supposed 
prompted them to interfere in her affairs, she 
tfelt herself quite capable of attending to ber own 
business arrangements. She concluded her little 
speech (which, I confess, I wrote for her at her 
own request) by saying, " I ha^e engaged to go 
to St. Louis, and go I must and will." And go 
she did, the young men giving her up with more 
resignation than might have been expected un- 
der the circumstances, most of them declaring 
that without her co-operation and acquiescence 
it was useless to proceed any farther with the in- 
tended row; and ali agreed that the little Eivor- 
ile tlidn't "co-operate" nor "acquiesce" worth 
a cent. So that was the end of the matter. 

This was the last really good season in Mobile 
during my management, and as an avtmge this 
was not particularly good. The house closed on 
the 6th of May, never to open again hut for a 
very few nights. But let me not anticipate. 
Dark times were ahead. 

Matt Field and the company wended their 
weary way to St. Louis. In due time — as soon 
as I could arrange the business so as to leave it 
— I followed, and found the river above Cairo 
closed to navigation, so I had to work my way 
by land. 

Matt Field (as good a man as ever lived) pro- 
ceeded with his company to St. Louis, where, 
afler innumerable difBcnlties, he effected an 
opening about the middle of January, Lots of 
stoves were purchased, and every attempt made 



ble. Poor Matt, in his new position of man- 
ager, did all man conld do to make the season 
successful ; bnt with all his efforts, seconded by 
a rather ordinary company, taken for all in all, 
he could make no headway, the houses averag- 
ing no more than about $70 per night. He wor- 
ried through eighteen nights, all the time pray- 
ing for my arrival to relieve him of his manage- 
rial duties, and then snccumbed — closed, with an 
announcement that the house would "reopen on 
the arrival of the manager, Mr. Sol. Smith. " In 
one of his letters to his brother at Mobile he 



said ; " I shall be miserable till Sol o 
shall have bowels of compassion for m 
long as I live after this." 

I did think of giving a history of my journey 
from Cairo to St. Louis by land, but I find I have 
not room for it. I arrived at last, and my ar- 
rival was welcomed by the company and their 
manager with Hufeigned satisfaction. As for 
poor Matt, his manifestations of joy were ex- 
travagant and sincere, unmixed with a single 
atom of self-interest. Miss Petrie, 1 believe, 
was equally sincere in her joy at my arrival. 
The rest of the company (from the hroken-up op- 
position house in Mobde) rejoiced greatly, also, 
for they knew I never closed on account of bad 
business. So, after a recess of three nights only 
(for which time the people were paid the same as 
if the house had been kept open), we resumed 
the season, and continued it to the end. Under 
my personal management, now in the coldest 
part of the winter, the first week of the reopen- 
ing yielded only $330 — not quite $60 per night ! 
We played one night to a house which counted 
only $15 50. With the extra company brought 
to St. Lotus was Mr. C. W. Mueller, a very tal- 
ented musician, who was leader of the orchestra. 
At my request, he composed music for a new 
piece I had just received from London, entitled 
the Pet of the Petticoats, and we performed 
it several times io the high gratification of the 
discriminating few who favored ns with their 
presence on those cold nights. The character 
of Jot suited me exactly, and Miss Petrie played 
Paul the Pet very prettily. We two were nights 
ly encored in tJie song of the "Pious Child," 
which we sung to the tune of "Old Mear." 
Other musical pieces we gave ; and, even in that 
dreadful season, desperately resolved to do some- 
thing to draw out the people, (shall I write it ?% 
CiNCEREiLA was revlved! aMr.Bnmlcn assay- 
ing Joe Field's part of the Prince, and Matt 
Field, ever willing to aid in any way, studied the 
music of the Baron, and played it in a manner 
entirely acceptable, even after the truly admira- 
ble personation of the same character, a few 
weeks before, by De Camp. This opera raised 
the receipts a little for one night, when $150 
were realiaed ; but they fell down for the re- 
mainder of its representations to $52, $107, 
$8G, etc. If we had "cut out the music," ClM- 
DERELLi mii/ht have drawn better ; bnt my opin- 
ion then was, and now -is, that nothing in the 
shape of tragedy, comedy, opera, or any thuig 
else would have drawn paying houses. 

On the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis (out first 
stars), the weather moderating at the same time, 
the business rose a little— ahnost to a paying 
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point; and, on Apiilluth, the glorious EUen Tree 
commenced an engagemenl, and cunied us tri- 
umphantly through two weeks. Then came 
John Sefton (the celebrated Jemmy TiciitAer), 
followed by Mrs. Gibba, both of whom played 
moderately succeasfiil engagements, and the win- 
ter se^on closed at the end of May with the 
ever-attractive Ravel femily. 

[Od the 4th of June, 1838, 1 experienced the 
greatest misfortune of my life in the deaih of my 
wife Martha, who had been my faithful partner 
for seventeen years. ] 

Most of the company departed at the close of 
the seasort just closed, their engagement being 
thlfilled, and, with the regular company from 
Mobile, the sammer and fall season began on 
June 6th, with Mjm Clifton as the star. Daring 
ihis engagement was produced Bulwer's Lady 
OF Lyons, for the first time in America, Miss C 
of conrse personating Pauline, and Mr, Barton 
(the c-r-rushed down WilUam Tell) Clattde Mel- 
nolte. Then foUowed J. R. Scott, Mrs. Gibbs, 
Miss Nelson, Mr. Hodges, Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. 
Shaw, and Mr. Llewellen with a Mazeppa horse. 
The house closed, after a barely pnying season, 
with a new piece from the pen of J. M. Field, en- , 
titled VicTOBiA, in which the author personated . 
an editor on his travels in Europe, intended for 
the celebrated editor of the N. Y. Herald. 



CHAPTER VII. 
I WEMT ahead of the company to superintend 
the refitting of the Mobile Theatre (the old St. 
Emanuel), and, if possible, to sell oul, get rid of, 
or throw into the river the Mobile Mercantile 
Advertiser estabhsbment, which was involving 
me in losses I was little able to bear. I had al- 
ready been compelled to buy out General Bales, 
a politician who had succeeded to the interest 
of Mr, Harriman ; and the whole concern had 
cost me $18,000, besides the losses sustained in 
carrying it on. If it had not been for the faith- 
ful and able management of Mr. Keating, who 
had full control in my absence, my losses would 
have been much heavier than they were. Luck- 
ily, on the very night before the day on which I 
had determined to end the career of the Adver- 
tiser by tumbling the types, presses, and every 
thing pertaining thereto into the Alabama River, 
I found a couple of good fellows, Messrs. Lang- 
don and Harris, who were willing to purchase 
the establishment, which had been long adver- 
tised, at the price I asked for it— $18,000— if I 
would take in payment what they had to give. 
" Any thing^any thing whatever," I exclaimed ; , 



"lands, notes, cash, liull-pvps — anything. Long 
credit, short credit j fixiiyour own way." 

rindmg me so easy to deal with, they made 
their proposition, which was to piu'chase the 
paper, office, and good-will at the price above 
named, payable in Illinois bounty lands at $4 iiO 
per acre, a $5000 note of Broadnas & Hewton, 
and lo give their own notes for whatever balance 
might be due after the whole of their st«ck of 
Illinois lands had been turned over to me ; it be- 
ing agreed that they were to allow me, besides 
the price named, Aa^the amount of debts on the 
books. Of course I closed with them at once, 
set a lawyer at work drawing up ihe papers, and, 
with all the clerks to assist, the new proprietors 
went to work ascertaining how much the debts 
on the books amounted to. Two hours were oc- 
cupied in this latter business, when J^angdon, 
with a very long face, came to me and demand- 
ed a parley. " Look here, Mr. Sol Smith," said 
he, in a seiious tone, ' ' how much do you sup- 
pose those debts on your books amonnt lo?" 
"Haven't the least idea," I replied. "A cim- 
siderable sum, I think, for I have collected scarce- 
ly any thing since I became proprietor here. " 

" A considerable sum, indeed," remarked 
Langdon, who reaQy seemed awfuHy cut down 
by the result of his two hours' work in the count- 
ing-room, " I am afraid, friend Sol, " he con- 
tinued, seating unse h gh 
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We have not hal 
debts. We ha* 
of the ledger, a 
thousand dollars 
"Is it possib 
that the whole 

"Ten thousa d ech ed L gd n, I 
my belief, judgi g fr m h beg m h 

mode, that the d g li 

amount 10 cousid b $ 

I started np. ae d and g te ed 

-^frightened at the idea that Langdon and Har- 
ris were likely to back out from the proposed 
bargain. 

"You must see, friend Sol," remarked Lang- 
don, "that it will be out of the question to carry 
out onr arrangement, the sum being so iiir above 
any amount thought of by either party." 

"Look here, old friend," said I, looking my 
interlocutor straight in the eye, ' ' there is no 
back out in me, and I hope there is nothing of 
the kind in gou. We must trade. Your lands 
may fell short, but— -have you any — bull-pups ?" 
My friend knew the story on which my question 
was based, and langhingly answered that he 
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hadn't such a thing as any kind of a pup to his 
name. Harris might hare one or two, but he 
thought not. 

"Well," s^d I, "bring in Harris, and well 
talk oyer this matter." Harris wss called in, 
and I soon learned from the two that they could 
not or would not cany out the agreement to pay 
h^f price for all the debts dne the office, eo I 
addressed myself to getting the best bargain I 
could out of the new circnmsiances developed fay 
the partial search of the pages of the ledger. 

o allow half price for all the 
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" You ii 



debts large in amonnt— much larger than you 
anticipated. So far as the examination has gone, 
they amonnt to |9000. 1 can not compel jon 
to go on with the examination, but, as fiir as yon 
have gone, / hold yoa to. Pay me for half the 
debts you have already found due, and I throw the 
restin." They accepted this offer very cheerfiillj, 
and the Mercantile AdverCiser passed Into their 
hands, while a bundle of patents, signed by James 
Monroe, fell into mine, and remained in my pos- 
session for many, many years, together with au- 
thenticated transfers of the same from brave sol- 
diers of the War of 1812, long since dead and 
gone. I may as well finish up this Illinois land 
business by saying that in the course of about 
fifteen yeais I managed to get rid of the whole 
of them, some at as high a rate as $50 for 160 
acres. The last purchaser was a Mr. Green, who 
offered me $150 for eight tracts of 160 acres 
each. For several years I had paid the (axes, 
but at the time I reler to I had neglected fbr a 
long time to notice the call of the tax-gatherer. 
I had, in fact, become very sick of the whole L- 
linois land business ; so I send to Mr. Green, " If 
you will take all these papei's away with you 
(about a bushel, more or less), and never let 
me see them again, I will give you a quit-claim 
deed for eveiy inch of land I own in Illinois for 
the sum you offer." Green acceded, and I have 
never since had any thing to do with Illinois 
lands in any shape or manner. 

Having rid myself of the incubns of the news- 
paper, which I had no bosiness to purchase, but 
not of the debts I owed for the purchase — (the 
holders of my notes would not touch Blinois lands 
with a len-foot pole) — I went tfl work finishing 
the redecoration of the theatre, which, in a bran- 
new coat of paint and costly npholstering, open- 
ed on the lOth of November. On the 20th of the 
same month, a^er the performance of the Mil> 
LER AND HIS Men, the St. Emanuel was burned 
to the ground, together with all the scenery, 
properties, wardrobe, library, and every thing 
therein. 



Without the least hesitation, it was resolved to 
fix up and open the Government Street Theatre 
(the "American" it had been called), that estab- 
lishment having fallen into our hands by virtue 
of a sale under deed of trust and by compromise 
with Mr. Feny, the builder and owner, and I 
went immediately over to New Orleans to pur- 
chase wardrobe, books, and music. These arti- 
cles I luckily found, the property of the estate of 
Richard Knssell, then recently deceased, and the 
theatre on Government Street, refitted and reno- 
vated, opened on the 1st of December, exactly 
ten days after the destmctiou of the St, Emanuel. 
This was certaiidy quick work, and it was so con- 
sidered by the Mobilians ; but the theatre-goers 
held back most provokingly, not considering Mrs. 
Stuart, late Miss Vos, and Mr. Forbes, who were 
our first stars, as worth thdr attendon to any 
great degree. Dan Marble did a little better, 
and a troupe of horses did tolerably well in the 
way of drawing ; but Still the public held back, 
waiting for the "big sfara." At length Ihey 
came, the charming Ellen Tree in the van. It 
seemed at first the irresistible Ellen was going to 
fail in her attractive powers, for her first nlghl 
yielded a receipt of only f 2S6 ; but the engage- 
ment turned out a capital one, the twelve nights 
giving her for her share $2229 25, the share to 
the theatre being $3739 25, over $300 per night. 
Then came Forrest for fourteen nights (receipts 
averaging about the same as the Tree's), folloW' 
ed by Booth, who — on a "certainty," as it is 
called when managers take all the risk and pay 
the star a stipulated sum^played to any thing 
but good houses. He was paid $100 for each 
night's performance, and, with the exception of 
his Bichard night, tbe receipts ranged thus ; 
$295, $399, $296 fiO, $2G7, $202, $148, $93, 
$159 50, $170, the last being announced as his 
benefit. His Bichard produced $690. 

Master Burke followed Booth ; then a tronpe 
of Bedouin Arabs. Miss Meadows performed a 
few nights, and after her came the invincible 
Celeste, whose engagement was good, bat not 
great this time ; and last (and least) came Miss 
Jane Davenport, the "phenomenon" of Dickens, 
with her father, the veritable Crummies, immor- 
talized by the same author. The engagement 
was a poor one, the benefit receipts only reach- 
ing $130. This Miss Davenport becatne a fitie 
actress, and at the time I write (1868) is fairly 
rivaling the great Italian actress Bistori in per- 
forming the characters of £lhabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots. The season closed with the 
benefit of Mrs, Field (late Miss Riddle); re- 
ceipts $400. This theatre never opened its doors 
again, but was destroyed the following fail in the 
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great conflagration which laid in ashes abont a 
third of the city of Mobile. 

During this year (1839) I took unto myself 
second wife, Miss Elizabeth I'ugsly. She still 
lives, B, stout, healthy woman, and the mother 
of three eons, all grows to man's estate. As 
she nerer was on the stage, this is probably the 
only mention I shall make of her. Though not 
of the theatrical profession, she has acted well 
her part. 

A Miss Harablin (no relation of the New York 
manager, Tom Hamblin) was a member of the 
company this season. A tragic performance of 
hers will be hereafter mentioned. 

Vincent De Camp, a very talented comedian, 
ended his engagement with us here. Who in 
Mobile does not remember De Camp in his milk- 
cart, a coffee-bag pinned over his shoulders, and 
his beard unshaven for three days? Poor De 
Camp ! He was but a child, though nearly 70 
years of age. He had been for many years 
popizlar actor in London, but, having lost one c 
his eyes — Aow 1 never learned — he left the Brit- 
ish metropolis for this country, where he had 
managed several theatres with varied success. 
He could not lay up any money, made he ever so 
much. In Montreal he was lessee and manager 
of a theatre for a season with very poor success. 
Being very much addicted to playing Vingt-une 
(a game with cards), he generally succeeded in 
winning a great portion of the salaries of his act- 
ors (this he told me himself), using com for 
stakes, reckoning each com at sispence ; so 
that, when salaiy-day came, it was a common 
thing for De Camp to say to an actor, "Ahi 

Mr. , let's see ; your salary is so and so ; 

yonr lines this week amount to so much, and 
here I have fifty corns which you are to redeem ; 
that squares our accounts. Please send m Ibe 

Some money-making scheme was always run- 
ning away with De Camp's reason and his pro- 
fessional earnings. In his latler years he went 
into speculations of various kinds, which were 
invariably unsuceessfiil, and kept him poor. One 
of his ventures (in 1837) was taking to Mobile 
trom St. Louis a cargo of turkeys, chickens, 
ducks, geese, and cabbages. lie invested all the 
money he could raise, besides employing his own 
credit and that of his friends, so tar as Ihey 
woald permit him, and strewed the hurricane 
deck of the "Praire" with Ms poultty ajid vege- 
tables. I can very well remember the squawk- 
ing, cackling, and gobbling of the feathered 
cargo, intermingled with some cursing of the 
crew, which sainted our ears whenever we put 
forth our heads from the cabin. Besides the 



poultry and cabbages, he had managed to procure 
a few cows and a sheep or two, which were 
stowed below. Allogollier, the decks of the 
"Praire" might b« likened unto Noah's ark for 
the variety of its passengers. For the last three 
years of his life, eowa were almost the sole object 
of his speculative attention. He labored assidu- 
ously in his profession, and received a good sal- 
ary ; but he laid all his money oat in cows, and 
the cows kept dying about as last as be got 

As a last resort, this good old man and esc^l- 
lent actor went to Texas, with the intention of 
playing a starring engagement and establishing a 
dairy with the proceeds ; bat before be had ac- 
complished either of his objects, the fell sergeant 
Death summoned him, and he obeyed the call 
without a murmur or protest, only regretting 
that he had not gone to Texas years before, be- 
ing fully impressed, as he said on his death-bed, 
with the bebef that in that splendid grazing 
country he could in a very short time have be- 
come one of the richest men in the South. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Several weeks previous to the closing of the 
season in Mobile, I proceeded to St. I^uis, whert 
in a very short time an estra company was col- 
lected, together — a pretty good one too — for the 
purpose of ' ' playing the stars" on their n-ay to 
the North. Among this extra company were 
Joe Cowell and daughter, Mr. Duff, Mr. Lennox, 
and Mr. Bateman. Mr. and Mrs. Farren after- 
ward joined the company, under an engagement 
for three years. Mrs. Farren I bad known from 
her childhood. She is the daughter of the late 
Richard Russell, manager of the Camp Street 
Theatre. She remained with me for eight years, 
and I may truly say that this excellent woman 
and fine actress always did her duly, and much 
more. Mr. Farren was a capital actor of old 
men. Mr. E. Woolf was leader of the orchestra 
— a fine musician and worthy man, besides pos- 
sessing a fund of humor and a talent for pen- 
sketching, which enabled him U> make olbers 
laugh, thongh I never saw on his own counte- 
nance any thing that approached nearer to a 
smile than a slight twitching of the lips. 

This season opened on the 8th of April, with 
Mr. Forbes as the star, and the total receipts 
amounted, the first week, to $1617 50. Next 
week, without any star, the receipts vrere about 
the same; and on the 22d began the engage- 
ment of the glorious Ellen Tree, who played 
seven nights to such business that her pay, on 
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sharing terms, Hmounted to just $300 per night. 
Her benefit was $1052, 



Banishing Bosalind. 

During this engagement a moat ludicrous mis- 
take of one of ihe actors, Mr. Dutf, came very 
near patting a premature end to the performance 
of Shakspeare'g As Yon Like It before the 
conclusion of the first act. Duff was cast for 
the character of Duke Frederick, and being de- 
tained from rehearsal by indisposition, he had 
only studied as tar as the wrestlicg scene, sup- 
posing tbat was the end of the part ; so, when 
that scene was ended, he quietly proceeded to 
his dressing-room and commenced disrobing. 
When he had got off all his stage dress but his 
"tranks," he heard a call made in the green- 
room, directly imdemeath, which sounded to his 
affrighted ear very much lite "Dake Frederick 
and attendants 1" Holding his " trunks" up by 
the waistband, ho hurried down the stairs, ex- 

"It can't be me I I've iinisbed my part!" 

"But it is you, " answered the call-boy, "and 
the stage is widting for yon. " 

Hushing forward to the first entrance, he 
heard Rosalind exclaim, 

"Loot! here comes the duke." 

To which announcement C'elia added, 

" With his eyes full of anger." 

Eat the Duke didn't come, and as for his eyes, 
they seemed more full of sorrow than of anger 
while he stood at the wing, with one hand em- 
ployed in holding up his trunks (a sort of trow- 
sers) and Ihe other in expressive gesticulation. 

"Here comes the duke," repeated Rosalind, 
at which inviting cue poor Buff clasped his hands 
together in anguish, releasing, for a moment, the 
waistband of his trunks, which immediately com- 
menced falling, of course, exclaiming in a loud 
whisper, 

"I can't go on in iMs way, you know." 

As if in fear tbat he leould go on in that way, 
Sliss Tree turned to Celia, and saying, "Let us 
go and meet his grace," led Ibe way from the 
stage, and the curtain was lowered amid a shower 
of hisses. 

In a moment I was on the spot. The Dake 
was full of apologies ; the fair S/tsalind was full 
of mortification ; I was full of perple.\ily, and 
the audience full of ill humor. What was to be 
done? It was clear the play could not go on 
without the banishment of Rosalind from the 
court, and equally clear that to raise the curt^n 
for the few lines that remained to be spoken and 
then drop it again, as needs must he done to al- 
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low Soiaiiad to change her dress, would appear 
to be trifling with the patience of the public. 

"I have it!" exclaimed L " Yoa, Rosalind, 
must be banished. I hereby pronounce sentence 
of banishment upon you. Go and put on your 
boy's clothes, and be ready to begin the second 

"But," interposed Ellea Tree, "wliat will the 
audience think f " 

"Hever mind the audience," I answered; 
" leave me tt> settle it with them." 

Away went Ellen to dress, and (a little bell 
being rung) out went I before the cm-lain. 

"Respected Atoiencb, — Extremely Eony, 
etc., etc, ; misconception of the gentleman cast 
for the Dakt — indisposition, etc; usual indul- 
gence, etc., etc. ; hope you will overlook the 
blunder, etc. ; and as the play can not well pro- 
ceed without the banishment of Rasalind from 
the court, I ask permission irom you to pro* 
nounce the sentence which the Duke should have 
pronounced before his abdication." 

General applause and laughter answering these 
apologetic remarks, I straightened myself up, 
and assuming, as nearly as I could, the voice and 
manner of the detaulling actor, I pronounced the 
sentence in the Dfike's words— 
" Pirm anil Irrevocable ie roy doom 
Which 1 have paEB'd apon her. She is baniRh'd," 

The now good-natured audience confirmed the 
sentence with iond applause, and the perform- 



"After the storm comes a calm." Mr. C. 
Mason performed a week to horrible business, 
and 01^ his benefit night, after playing a scene 
from Macbeth, refused to go on with the per- 
formance on account of the scarcity of people in 
the front of the house. He addressed the aadi~ 
ence, thanking the few who were in attendance, 
but said he must dechne to proceed any &rther 
to such a small audience. The " small audience" 
took this speech very kindly, and, as Mr. Mason 
made his exit R. H., I made my entrance L. H., 
and assured the public that, notwithstanding the 
star's defection, if a wait of ten minutes were 
accorded, I wonid pledge myself, by substituting 
other actors in Mr. Mason's place, the perform- 
ance should go on as aimounced in the bills. 
The public were entirely satisfied, and in precise- 
ly ten minutes from the time I left the stage the 
performance was resumed, and eventually car- 
ried through with entire success. The enter- 
tainments consisted of acts from various plays, 
and I found no difiiculty in finding Hamhts, 
IShylocks, and Richards in abundance, very glad 
of the opportunity to exhibit their hidden pow- 
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s better than all, llie house 
I in the end the receipts 



■ened f2157) 



ers; and, what 

"picked up, and in the i 

amounted to nearly $200 

Mr. Forrest (fur which he 
played twelve nights, of course to hne houses, 
followed by Celeste, who, though not attracting 
so greatly as either Tree or Forrest, had a bene 
fit whidi amounted to $1 141) 50, the highest re- 
ceipts on anj one night m that theatre. 

Dan Marble played a moderate engagement, 
followed by a " combination," consisting of Bar- 
rett, Scott, and yoraig Burke (not very success- 
ful), and the spring season of thirteen weeks 
closed with the performances for six nights of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sloinaii, the latter a very tine act- 
i'ess of tragedy characters, and the former a very 
excellent comic singer ; but they didn't draw. 

After a vacation of about five weeks the house 
reopened, and the first week's receipts amounted 
to only $748. After weeks of preparation, the 
Jewess was produced with great splendor, and 
drew on its first representation $460, and then 
the receipts ran down to almost nothing. 



During Mr. Forrest's i 
tended by A. J. Allen ai 
anecdotes of this gentleman, and I may ai 
conclude this chapter with them. 



The Father of the American Stage. 

Andrew Jnckson Allen (now deceased) chiim- 
ed to bo the father of the Araeiican stage; that 
is to say, he supposed he had been on the Amer- 
ican stage a longer period than any other living 
actor. This may be true. I have seen his name 
in the bills, and his person on the stage as long 
ago as 1815. He was Andrew Allen Mfn; the 
Jackson has since been acquired— Aow, I do not 
pretend to say ; bnt I believe it was hud hold of 
by, and conceded to him by the world, in conse- 
quence of the able manner in which he "got up" 
the Bailie of Nevt Orleans at his benefit, soon 
after the news arrived of the grand affair at New 
Orleans, performed on the 8th of January of the 
above-named year. 

The first character I saw performed by the 
subject of this sketch was the Laird o/Baissy, 
in the opera of the Highland Beel. I next 
saw him in a raw-head-and-hloody-hones mix- 
ture of pantomime and melo-drama, entitled the 
Black Castle, or the Dietbessed M.\ums, in 
which he enacted an extremely savage-looking 
confidential servant to a villainous usurper, with 
a slouched hat, overhanging feathers, broad belt, 
with a very wide brass buckle in front, short 
sword, and wide-sleeved gauntlets ; and it was 



peculiar province to attempt all the assas- 
be most unmercifully beaten by 
men with clubs, and other rescuers of innocence ; 
and to cry "Confusion! foiled again 1" and rush 
off, shaking Ms dagger at the audience, and with 
a, look at his intended victim which indicated, as 
plainly as looliS can indicate, that it wouldn't be 
well for the aforesaid intended victim to let him 
catch her alone again — that's all. He made a 
great impression on me ; and afterward, when I 
saw him in AbwUno, the Great Bandit^ through 
the knot-hole of a pine board under the boxes, 
where I had stationed myself in the afternoon 
before the doors were opened, my admiration 
was excited to the highest pitch. This was in 
the old Albany Theatre, in Green Street, where 
he produced, or assisted in producing, a piece 
called the Battle of Lake Champlain, the 
ships floating in real mater! In this piece he 
played the charact^' of a negro, and sung a song 
of many verses (the first negro song, I verily be- 
lieve, ever heiird on the American stage), two 
verses of which I give from memory ; 

" Bflckelde Albauj etiiii' Lake Champlain, 

Little pond halffull o' water; 
Flat-to-bnrg dar too, close 'pon de malu ; 

Town small— he grow bigger, do', liecearter. 
On Lake Champlain Uncle Sam set he boat. 

An' Massa Macdonough he sail 'em ; 
While Glneral Macomb make Plat-te-hnrg lie home 

Wld de army, whose courage nebber fati 'em." 

In the winter of 1816 the fiither of the Amei- 
ican stage became the sole proprietor of the 
Shakspeare House, nearly opposite the theatre, 
previously occupied by one Morse, afterward pro- 
prietor of a Shaltspeare Hotel adjoining the Park 
Theatre, New York. He still continued to act 
in the theatre, playing stem vitlMns in dramas, 
and clowns in pantomimes. He tixik a benefit, 
and paid off an immense amount of debts, in li'cij;- 
eis, leading each creditor to suppose that he was 
tbeottl^oiie who could be paid, and assuring him 
that the tickets could be easily disposed of. It 
leaked out during the day that every body had 
tickets for sale, and the price tell to almost noth- 
ing. I purchased a bos. ticket for six cents, and, 
by plantmg myself at the door at four o'clock, 
was one of the eleven hundred that were shoved 
into the house. The three or four thousand out- 
siders amnsed thcmsel>~es by kicking up all sorts 
of rumpuses in the street. The "fether" did 
not care for all this— he had the receipted bills 
of his creditors in his pocket. 

Having paid all bis debts In Albany, he pro- 
ceeded to New York, where he engaged in the 
Park Theatre, and was moderately snccessfiil in 
his slouched hat, broad buckle, and short-sword 
characters, imtil his creditors — for he had a way 
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of getting in debt perfectly sarprising to young 
begiuQers — became somewhat impatient and 
troublesome. One, in particular, detenuined to 
try the virtue of a, capias ad respondendam, and 
employeii a well-known and afterward celebrated 
constable, by the name of Hays, to execute tbe 
same on the body of Eathet Allen. I may as 
well here state two things : first, my hero was 
partially deaf; and, secondly, he had a way of 
speaking which conveyed the idea tbat he was 
always laboring under the etfeels of a bad cold in 
lizs head, without a pocket-handkerchief to help 
liimself with. The reader will please bear these 
tilings in mind. 

Young Hays (he was then young) found Fa- 
ther Allen on the Park Theatre steps. " Good 
morning," said he, saluting the aclor very civilly, 
but speaking in a rery loud voice, for he knew 
the actor's iniirmity, and pulling out a small bit 
of paper; "your name is Allen, I beUevef" 

"Yes, Addrew Jacfesod Ailed, at your serv- 
ice," replied the debtor, snpposing the officer was 
an applicant for a front seat in the dress circle ; 
"what cad I do for you, by friedd?" continued 
he, patronizingly, aa he gently tapped tie ashes 
from his cigar. "It ia my bedeiit, you see — 
Battle op Lake Erie, sir, ivith real water — 
great expedse — fide play — ' we have met the ed- 
eby add they are ours,' you kdow— lots of doble 
ships, flags, guds, and smoke. Look at the bill, 

" That's just what I vmni you to do," replied 
the officer. ' ' Here is a bill I want you to 
amine, and here is a writ requiring that I shall 
take your body forthwith before a squire." 

It was useless to attempt to misunderstand this 
plam explanation, fijr, if he could not hear very 
well, he could see as well as any body, and it 
was equally useless to attempt to escape ; eo, aft- 
er quietly examining the papers, the benefidaire 
of the evening gave a pnfT or two more at his 
cigar, and then, with a nod of the head, inti- 
rnate J that he understood the whole affair. 

"Let's see — yes, sevedty-two dollars exactly. 
Cursed ill-datured of by friedd Thobsod to trouble 
you with this busidess ; I idtedded to pay it on 
of by bedetit bodey to-borrow. But dever bind 
step idto Bister Sibsod's roob with be, and 111 
liadd you the aboudt." 

"Certainly, sir," answered Hays, and he fol- 
lowed the defendant into the theatre through a 
private door. I shall not attempt to describe 
the route they took, but it is said the officer 
led up and down numerous stairways, over di 
stagings, and through many dark passages and 
underground vaults, until he was completely be- 
wildered. At length, in the midst of darkness. 



ho was Teqnested by his conductor to "hold on 
" Here's Bister Sibsod's roob," said 
here till I see if he is at leisure." 
The ofiicer stopped stock still as desired, for he 
had no idea which way to move, and waited pa- 
ientiy for the return of his prisoner, whose re- 
reating steps told him that Mr. Simpson's room 
ras not so near Ia where he stood as ho had 
Aft«r wailing fbr about ten minutes, 

began to call the name of his prisoner in a 

d voice. Suddenly a trap-door opened imme- 
diately above his head, and, looking up, be dis- 
tinctly saw Allen's f^ce, lit np with a most be- 
nevolent smile. "Well," inquired the ofiicer, 
"have you found Simpson?" "Do, by friedd, 
I haved't yet fbudd that worthy gedtlebad, but I 
do dot despair of beidg able to beet with hib sobe 
tibe this evedidg. Be so good as to wait there, 
by idtci'eslidg friedd, while I lake a good look 
for Mb ; it is more thad likely I shall see hib 
sobewhere betweed here add Philadelphia, for 
which city I ah about ebbarkidg. " 

''Embarking tor Philadelphia!" fiercely ex- 
claimed the officer : " tio yon don't I you are my 
prisoner, and must not move." 

"By dear friedd," replied Allen, who had not 
heard a word the officer had said, but saw by his 
movements he was inclined to leave the place 
where he had located Mm, " you'd better dot stir 
frob that spot till sobe of the labphghters arrive, 
for if you do, idasbuch as there are trap-doors all 
roudd you, you'll fall forty feet or so, add that 
bight hurt you, yon know." The trap-door was 
closed with a loud noise, and the next that was 
heard of Father Allen, he was getting up The 
Battle op Lake Champlain in PMIadelphia. 
I have never learned how the constable got out 
of the theatre, but I presume he was turned out. 
The retnni on his writ was, " Execnted by tak- 
ing in custody the defendant, who escaped by 
misleading me into the devil's church, and leav- 
ing me lo get out the best way I conld." 

The next I heard of the father he was man- 
ager of a theatre in Pensaeola, where he played 
Abalino and Caleb Quoiem with great success. 
In 1822 he was in Cincinnati, where I was edit- 
ing a paper, and he was then engaged in sending 
up a series of balloons, in opposition Co one 
Mous. Dumileau, and appealing in his advenjse- 
menls to the patriotic feelings of the Cincinnat- 
ians to sustain his balloons, on the ground that 
they were the true Ataerican article, while those 
of Dumileau's were decidedly French. 

He went Into Virginia, causing balloons to as- 
cend from every village. At one of his stands 
he found great difficulty in collecting together 
the proper materials for generating gas ; never- 
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theless, lie advertised that the exhibition would 
tate plaice, and, providing a quantity of the spir- 
its of tnrpentitie to bunt under the balloon, hired 
a large garden, into which the Virginians flocked 
in great nmnberB, each paying fifty cents at the 
gate. When the hour of ascension arrived, the 
exhibitor found that with all his exertions it 
'noold be impossible to cause the balloon to 
mount: He had a numl)er of jm-enile assistants, 
who were busy about the inner indosure, and to 
them he addressed himself, first handing an old 
bull's eyed watch to the hirgest boy — 

" Look here, by boys, I've got to go add pur- 
chase sobe bore suljihuTic acid: you take this 
watch, add when the hadd poidts at the hour of 
two, set fire to this here turpedtide ; do you 

The bojs said they did hear, and promised 
obedience. The master spirit made his way to 
the gate, where he tequesied the door-keeper to 
"hadd over the fudds, as there was such a crowd 
there was do Inllidg what bight happed id the 
bustle. " He then mounted a pony he had wise- 
ly provided for the purpose, and galloped off for 
the drag-store, but, mistaking the way, he found 
himself, at precisely two o'clock, on a very high 
hill overlooking the scene of his late operations. 
The boys were true to their promise, and com- 
municated the lire lo the turpentine at the ap- 
pointed lime ; the lialloon went u/i, but it was in 
small flaky fragments, and the humbugged Vir- 
ginians began to look about for the operator, but 
in vain ! With $600 in his pockets, he was wend- 
ing his way toward some city where gas could 
be more easily generated. In giving an aceoant 
of this affah-, my \-enerab!e friend said : " Dab 
the idferdal batlood '. I foudd there was do use 
id tryidg to bake it ri^ ; so, as I dislike bakldg 
apolt^es, I thought I would bake byself set 
Whed I got od that hill add looked back, 
boys had set Are to the batlood, add such a sboke 
rose up! the whole village appeared to b 
fire ; d— d if it did'dt look like a jondg Sodob 
add Goborrow!" 

When Mr. Edwin Forrest began to rise in his 
profession, Allen determined to rise with him, 
and attached himself to that tragedian as cos- 
tumer, in which capacity, and that of a fighting 
gladiator, he traversed this country and Great 
Britain, always taking to himself a ihll share of 
credit for "the boy's" success; "for," said he, 
"what would be the use of taledt without the 
proper costabe ?" I am not informed of the 
cause of separation, but certain it is the , 
tragedian has managed to "get on" without the 
aid of the lather of the Ameiican stage fijr 
eral years past. During the latter years of his 



life, Mr. Alien earned an honest lii-elihood in 
Sew York by manufacturing silver leather. His 
last advertisement, or the hist which I saw, be- 



" 1^" HUMBUG9 AVAUNT V.\ ..m 
1am NOT deadtet: ingratitude has not kill- 
1 mc — thanks to a clear conscience and a pair 
f silver leatlur bmeehes. All 1 want is work, tliat 
may thrive by my industry, pay my debts, and 
die, as I always bave lived, an Itonest moTi." 
Which he did, at a good old age, r 



all. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Oke of oar company, Mr. Balemnn (afterward 
married to Miss Sidny Cowell), was a good ac- 
tor for the experience he then had, but some- 
what belligerent at times. There was an editor 
named Foster to whom he administered a canina 
in return for some criticisms on himself or his 
wife which he considered unjust. Foster had 
Mr. B. arrested and taken before the mayor, who 
fined him $25, which Mr. B. and his counsel 
thought loo much for caning an editor. 
Mr. JVfmoi {Caansd for Baieman) to Sd. SinWi. 
" SL Lonta, November 80, 1S»9. 

"Sol. Smith, Esq.: — Dbab Sib,— Will yon 
have the goodness to call on the mayor and in- 
form him as to the amount of salary received 
by Mr. Bateman weekly. "Fhe mayor has im- 
posed on Mr. B. a fine, which I think dispro- 
portionate to his means. Tour statement will 
doubtless have the effect of procuring a reduc- 
tion to something iike a nominal fine. 

"Yours truly, Wilson Pbimm." 

Dr. muiam Carr T^ne (JWojwr) to Sol. Smith. 

"Sol. Smith, Esq.:— Dear Sis,— I bave re- 
ceived your favor of this date upon the subject 
of Mr. Bateman's salary. Please say to that 
gentleman that, after considering the subject in 
all its aspects, and with every disposition to 
serve him, 1 am of opinion that $36 is a very 
smal) sum to set olf against a caning Inflicted 
upon any sort of a gentleman, and that, accord- 
ing to my sense of duty, I can not reduce the 
Jine without trampling upon publiej-astice, 

" Very respeelfully, yonr obedient servant, 
"Wh. Cahr Lane, Mayor of St. Lonis. 

" St Louis, December g, 1839." 

This Mr. Bateman has since been a prominent 
man in the theatrical world. He is the father 
of the celebrated Bateman children, one of whom 
(Kate) is a reigning star at this time in England. 
Ellen married and retired young. To Mr. Bate- 
man the Eastern cities are indebted for the in- 
troduction of the French Opera Bimffe, at this 
moment so popular in New York City. His wife 
(formerly Sidny Cowell) is the aathor of some 
successful plays — Self for one. 
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The Ice Witch was gotten up spleDdidly, 
scenery by Joe Cowell, Jr. Mark Smith, then 
leu yeara of age, was brought from the St. Louis 
University to personate the San-God Cowell 
played Magrma Srwro, Mrs. Farren the Ice Witch, 
and Miss Sidny Cowell the chambermaid, what- 
ever her name may be. In short, the cast was 
strong ; nevertheless, the piece was weak in its 
attractive powers. The same may be said of the 
Ladt op the LiKE, also produced in good style 
in every respect. 

The house waa kept open a full month longer 
than was intended, in consequence of the news 
coming that in the great fire which occurred in 
Mobile, llie Government Street Theatre was (as 
before stated) swept away by the devouring ele- 
ment. So, while a new building was being erect- 
ed, or, rather, an old building fitted ap — at an 
expense of $12,000— we had l« " hold on" at St, 
Louis, losing at the rate of $100 to $150 per day! 
Dan Marble, Dempster (the sweet vocalist), and 
Herr Cline were tried as stars, but all would not 
do. The last gasp of the season was given on 
the nth of December, and the company em- 
barked for the South. 

But, before I take the reader lo the new scene 
of loss and trouble, I intend to devote a short 
chapter to some letters, which, at the time they 
were written, kept the town in a continual grin 
for a week or two. Throogh the post-office one 
day I received the first of these letters, which I 
immediately handed to the editors of the ' ' Re- 
publican." Next day it appeared in that paper, 
with prefatory remarks, as follow ; 

From the St. Louis RejmhRcan. 

"We have been presented with the annexed 
letter, and publish it for the purpose of giving 
our readers an insight into the nature of the ap- 
plications with which the managers of theatres 
are eonstanty afflicted. It is addressed to Sol. 
Smith, Esq,, the worthy manager of our theatre, 
" Mss Elixa IHUng io Sol. Smith. 

" '8t, Lonls, October T, 1839. 

"'Mb, Sol. Smith: Mt deab Sib, — I have 
taken the liberty of writing to you, aa I am too 
t m d to hold a personal interview with you, the 
m desty of mj sex forbidding me to hold eom- 
mun on w th one of yonrs ; and I should now 
desp se myself for the action bnt that I am a 
hou eless wretch, scorned and despised by my 
relit ons and am destitute of shoes and stock- 
ings and am reduced to the necessity of solieit- 
ngof you what I have never solicited of human 
being heforo— an engagement at your theatre. I 
have read much, and Iiavc seen a great deal of 
acting in my time, although I am but eighteen 
years of age. Mr. Forrest, Esquire, was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of my ftither'a brother, who 
became acquainted with him during a journey 
up the Hudson ; and, indeed, he promised to eal! 
iind see us, but he never kept his word ; bnt my 
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nncle says he is a very good sort of a miin 
referred, my uncle to Madame Celeste fi 
character— and my uncle went to Boston on pur- 
pose—and Madame Celeste said that he was a 
gentleman ofvery good parts, and spoke English 
very fluently. But to the point. I have been 
informed that you are in want of a leading act- 
ress. 1 am willing to engage with you to under- 
take that line of business at any time I may be 
called upon to act, I am unfortunate, and the 
landlady of my boarding-house holds me in 
pledge until I pay her for my board. She says 
that her behavior proceeds out of pure love to- 
ward me, bnt I do not believe her. I have been 
very tmhappy since I ran away tl'om my parents, 
who reside at Grand Gulf. They are of the 
Methodist persuasion, and abominate actors and 
all their tribe — but enough. You want to know 
what line of business I can act, I will tell you. 
I should like to play such parts as LatU RcMe, 
and Mrs. SolUr, and general light comedy parts. 
1 am also very handy at my needle, and wonld 
willingly mend any lady's or gentleman's wear- 
ing apparel belon^ng to your establishment ; 
and I wonld also wash for them, for I understand 
that they dirty a great many pairs of stockings 
in the course of the week, especially in the warm 
weather, I can also prick down tuoes, and am 
willing to play supemumeraiy dancing -girls' 
characters, provided you will not desire me io 
dress in an indelicate manner, like the Adam and 
Sue exhibiting In this city, Iliave often blushed 
for the native modesty of my sex while gazing at 
Madame Celeste in the Batadehb, and Mr. For- 
rest In SpiHTACus, I should like to play Ariel 
In the MiDSHMMEB Night's Temped, fbr I can 
sing "Where the Bee lurks there snck I," and 
" Honud-a-round," and "Bonny Blue-cap," and 
"Fancy Bread," It has been my greatest mis- 
fortune in life to be attached to theatricals, I 
should have been married before this, and inde- 
pendent of the world, bnt that I abominate the 
cold formalities imposed upon us by our relig- 
ion. Mr. Marble is a very handsome man, and 
so is Mr, Sehinotti ; bnt I think Mr. Marble is a 
better actor, I wish yon could inform me If Mr. 
Marble is married, or if Mr, Sehinotti is a widow- 
er. Don't say that I asked you. I have seen 
Mr, SehinotU bathing in Chouteau's Pond vory 
often. I wish yon would inform me if he has 
any children. He makes good properties. I 
don't think that Mr.De Gensen will ever be a 
great actor, although he looks very well in a 
helmet. Mr. Jones has the most expressive tkce 
I ever saw, I was in hopes that he would have 
played Saderick Dhu in the LiUT of the Lake, 
I have heard him read the part with so much 
feeling that he has frothed at the month. I have 
also seen him play Eingena in the UnACClimA- 
TEn Indian, He made his first appearance in 
Boston as oneofthefrontl^^softhei^AoBtin 
Bluebeabu, and the time of the choruses was 
to bo directed by the motion of the proboscis of 
the elephant, to which was attached a string held 
by Mr. Jones, It so happened that he was seized 
with a fit of the chills, when, not having presence 
of mhid to let go the string, the chorus singers 
were led astray, and sang so 6st that Mr. Oste- 
nclli broke three fiddlesticks in his rage, Mr. 
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Rose is a nice man, and wears well. My unele 
eajs thai he remembers bim forty years ago ae 
the owner of a log but near the Niagara Falls, 
and that he was the proprietor of a. plantation 
of split peas near to that place, and that be do- 
mesticated bullfrogs and kept them In wicker 
baskets; lie also vended i^naek medieinee, and 
had remedies against the bites of fleaa. Wbj do 
you not bring him before the public? I tare 
hitherto seen bira do nothing but lead proces- 
sions. If yon eould see him in doublet end hose 
dance to the tnne of "Peas upon a Trencher," 
you would lift up your Bajida witli astonishment. 
He can play female charaeters very well, such 
as Lady Macbeth, Orackajoicla; Jidiet, and Deade- 
tnima. I should like to play OtIaJlo upon that 
occasion, for I would rather smother him than 
any other man living. Some few years ago he 
was bitten by a hydrophobic musqnilo, and for 
many months after he ran trumpeting about our 
house, occasionally dipping hia nose into the 
raw-beef tub. I can not tell if he has altered 
since that time, but be was then distinguished 
hy a small tuft of hair, like a fiirze-bush, growing 
to eath nostril, and had the rudiments of whis- 
kers. My landlady informs me that I shall not 
obtain more tlian from fifty to sixty dollars per 
night; but I do not believe her, for I can not 
imagine that you woold insult the sensitive feel- 
ings of genius by maldng such a paltry offer. 
Should you feel inclined to aviul yourself of my 
aerviees, you wiU do well to direct your answer 
to Eliza Peu-ino. ' " 

In the same number of the " Republican" ap- 
peai'ad a communication from Miss Felling's Ei- 
tlier. Here it is : 

George Felling to the Editor. 

" St. Lonia, October 9. 
"To the EdUor of the MiastntH SeptiUietm : 

" Sib, — My daughter, Eliza Telling, having left 
me, her heart-broken fether, to pine with sorrow 
in my old age, I have been searching for her ev- 
ery where, and have traced her to this city. I 
reside at Grand Gulf, and am in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. I have ever been a kind and indul- 
gent father to her. Her motive for leaving me I 
can not surmise, unless it be that she had a great 
love for the theatrical profession. I have every 
reason to believe that she is concealed In this 
city. My motive for writing to you is arged by 
the hope that you will give publicity to this let- 
ter by inserting it in your valuable journal. I 
am willing to forgive her and forget the past, so 
that she will return to her fond lather's arms. 
Let me entreat you to publish this letter, so that 
it rnay reach her eje. She is the only prop of 
my declining years. 1 promise her that I will 
never revert to the past. 

" By giving insertion to this communication, 
you will oblige your obedient humble servant, 
"Geohqe Pellinu. 

" P.8.— If El!m PelUng will address a few lines 
to X. T. Z., and leave them at the Post-office, 
tbey will be gladly attended to." 



probably lead to the recovery of my lost child. 
With many thanks for your proffered kindness, 
I remain your obedient servant, 

"Geohbb Pblling." 

In a day or two afterward two other letters 
were received by me from the lovely Eliza, one 
of tiiem being an inclosure for Dan Marble, the 
popular Yankee delineator, who was fulfilling an 
engagement in St. Louis at the time. They were 
sent to the " Eepublicau," in which paper thev 
appeared with preliminaiy editorial remarks. 
From the St. Louts S^ubllcan. 
"ELIZA FELLING AGAIN. 

"This interesting young lady, whose some- 
what lengthy epistle to the manager of onr the- 
atre was communicated to the world througli 
the columns of this paper, has been the snbjeet 
of very general remark and inquiry during the 
past week. Her letter seems 1* have escited a 
wish In our young beaux to witness her first ap. 
pearance on the boards, for we can not imagine 
for a moment that our gallant manager will hold 
out against the feir Eliaa's pleadir^ for an en- 
gagement. We have been fhvored with a peru- 
sal of two more letters — one, directed like the 
first, to the manager, the other to Dan Marble, 
the Yankee comedian, who is nightly convulsing 
crowded audiences with his Yankee drolleries. 
The penchant of the young lady for the stage and 
stage performers is obvious, and not to be con- 
cealed. We must earnestly recommend that the 
lovely Eliza be allowed to appear on the mana- 
ger's benefit night. 

" We subjoin a short extract from her second 
letter to the manager, and give her moving ap- 
peal to the fascinating Dan entire. 

" ' St. Louis, October 10, 193B. 

"'8oL. Smith, Esq. : MYDe*RSin,— By peru- 
sing this morning's paper, I find that my father, 
George Felling, is in this city. He doubtless is 
in pursuit of me. Should he call upon yon, I 
hope that you will not betray me by showing 
him my letter, for I am determined that I will 
never go home unless he will allow me to have 
a private theatre erected in hia house, so that I 
may be enabled to entertain a select company 
of friends by the sole efforts of my theatrical 
conceptions. Nor will I return with him unless 
he will engage three or four of your actora to 
play parts with me. On this I am bent, for I am 
determined to act, and act I will ; but let me re- 
quest of you not to betray me unless you arc 
compelled. I expected to have received an an- 
swer to my last letter, and sent to the Post-office 
for that purpose, but was sadly disappointed ; 
you have not any of that gallantry which is so 
becoming a propensity of your sex — but I mnst 
for^ve you. Your business doubtless prevent- 
ed jou from attending to my wants. But the 
means of making reparation is nowin your pow- 
er, and can immediately be performed by for- 
warding to me a brace of flannel petticoats and 
some pomatum ; also three or four pairs of whil c 
stockings that have not been darned, with a grofs 
or two of Iiair-pins. You can leave them forme 
at the -General Agency Office, Pine Street, . 
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sliould like to play Bel«idav for Mr. S.'e l>eneflt. 
I ■wish jou would ask him. If he eoneents, yon 
will Bave me much time and trouble by purcha 
iDg forty-three yards of black silk velvet for m 
and Bi string of pearls. You can leaye them fi 
me at the Agency Office. 

" ' Tonre everlastingly, Eliza Pellinq. 
" 'Do not betray mO to my father.' " 

" ■ Wadneadaj, October 10, 1839. 
'"D. Mi2Bi.E,EsQ.: 8ni,—Escuse the liberty 
I have taken in thas addressing you, for I 
a sensitive and delicate constitution, so 
harsh reply, especially from you, would 
me hours of unutterable anguish. I have lately 
been euffering tVom an attack of the spleen and 
tic doulonreux, and for which my doctor's bill 
araomils to eighteen dollars and two bits, 
not imagine that I am about asking yon ti 
for it, for I would rather die than ask such a &r 
vor fh)m you; but the awkward situation in 
which I am placed, and, above all, tUi 
sensibility of my sex, causes the hectic blush 
to pervade my frame even to my finger nails. 
Would that I had never seen youl Tct yon are 
not to blame. Had I never loved the theatrical 
profcgsion I should never have adored yon— par- 
don the expression— the snsceptihiUty of my aes 
—the tears that bedew this paper. Oh ! willing- 
ly would I become your seamEtress and washer- 
woman, or hold the enviable situation of gettec- 
up of jour small linen, so that I could be under 
tlie same roof with you ! Oh ! how I did envy 
the lady who chewed gingerbread with you 
the stage ! and oh I what horror ran through my 
susceptible ftome when you jumped off the Niag- 
ara scene ! I thought that yon had killed yoar- 
BClf, for the breath that left your body agitated 
the sham water Into very billows. But when I 
saw yon arrive safe on shore upon the stage I 
went into a lit, and did not recover until forty- 
eight hours after. There are but few who love 
with a fervor like to mine. None but a, ham- 
merer of anvils can form an Idea of the Intensity 
of the heat pervading my susceptible heart Yes, 
I own It. I should be ashamed to disclose the 
weakness of my sensitive nature to you but that 
I am driven forward agidnet mj Inelint 
I believe myself to be right modest 1 
but two extremes to which a susceptible heart 
like mine can be driven, and they are either hale 
or love ; but I prefer the latter. It la fortunate 
for me that my landlady can not read, for she is 
DOW peeping through her spectaeles over my 
shoulder, and her nose, resembling a fidl grown 
and well boiled beet, dangles to and fto, like an 
ill cooked pease -pudding, upon her pnokered 
lace. She Imagines that I am writing a penitent 
letter to my father, with a request of a few hun- 
dred dollars, but she Is mistaken. Little does 
she imagine the love that preys upon my heart ; 
but, as I say in a poem that I have written upon 
my unfortunate passion, 



id in the concluding lines— 

My fervent love, alaa ! away Is thrown. 
For, mske the most or Marble,' tls but Stone. 



Now I am so miserable in my mind that I have 
determined to punish myself by abstajning from 
the eating of animal flesh, and to appear abroad 
squalid and slipshod ; nor will I comb my hair, 
nor know the use of nail or tooth -brnsh, and will 
wander around the city of St^ Louis and the sub- 
urbs like a hairy phantom, unless you will gi'ant 
me a boon — it is the last that I may ever beg ol 
you— promise to meet me at Chouteau's Pond 
to-morrow evening between the hours of six and 
seven. I am ansious to hold a conversation 
with you. Can you he secret? Dare I tmst my- 
self with you? Alas Iwere I so inclined, Uie 
jealous Bcrntiny of my landlady would prevent 
It. It is probable that she vrill follow me, for 
she will never trust me out of her sight until I 
pay her for my board hire. I will conduct you 
to a retired dell where we may converse without 
the danger of interruption. Do not 611, as you 
value the peace of your unhappy 

'"Eliza PBiiiBa.'" 
I g^ve the above as a specimen of the Fel- 
ling Letteeh, as they were called. Besides 
the genuine letters of Miss Felling (exclusively 
in the " Republican"), other papers had spurious 
letters pmporting to be from the same party. 
The " Pennant" spread itself on the"Pelline 
Letters," all spurious, bnt excellent imitations, 
and greatly increased its circulation by their pub- 
lication. At length the height of absurdity was 
reached by the feir Eliza (the spurious article) 
ofiiering to attend the theatre on the occasion oj 
my ben^i, if a box were offered her properly 
decorated for the occasion i and some young 
men did actually go through the farce of taking 
a boy, dressed up in a very gaudy and fashion- 
able way, into the box prepared for Miss Felling, 
amid the plaudits of the andienee. During the 
delivery of Mawtoorm's extranporaneous address, 
I took occasion to mention the visit of Miss Fel- 
ling, when she rose and conrtesied repeatedly, to 
the great amusement of the people. 

I will give one more letter of Miss Felling, 
and dismiss her for the present 

Misa miing to S6L &nith. 

" St, Louie, November % 1S39. 
"To 8oL. Smith, Esq. ; 

"And is it true that yon are about to quit St. 
Louis ibr the balmy South with your company 
of delightful players ? Oh, do not go ! I im- 
yoUjdonotgo! Your theatre is the soli- 
taiy star of my destiny. How joyously my sus- 
ceptible heart has throbbed when I have dwelt 
the feme I should acquire by acting in 
yonr theatre. I hope, for my sake, that you will 
consider what you are about to do. Oh, what 
would I not give were I permitted to show my 
pecnllar talenla upon the fVont boards of your 
itage — to hear the shouts of an enraptured au- 
dience — to blush with virgin modesty on behold- 
ing the waving of white cambric handkerchief.; 
of the ladles, and to cast my eyes to earth with 
becoming bashfuinesa upon being quizzed by the 
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fnll-wbiskered young men — to be cailed for at 
the end of mj performacce by the dtligbtfol 
spectators— to receive a coronet of white roses 
from an admiring swain, and sundry pairs of 
fltoclihiga from tbe Bjnipathiaing ladies: these 
are visions of glory the which I had hoped would 
have been realized; but now you are about to 
quench the flame of my happiness by closing the 
theatre. 

" There are but two alternatives for me, the 
fidi^e or the nw^hoaxe. Ah ! call it folly, inliitua- 
tion, or what you will, it is decreed — an actress 
I will be, or the precincts of a lunatic asylum 
will be my cloister. You might even now avail 
yourself of my valuable services, and gratilj ray 
most ardent wishes, by paying my landlB4y the 
small snm of eigMy-fiiie dollars. She would then 
suffer me to depart Oh, thou most glorious 
shades of Theapia and Melpomene, together with 
the wandering ghosts of jEmhylwi, Eari^Hdes, 
Terence, and Arktapkcaies, I invoke thy aid. Is 
it possible that I am not worth eighty-Qve dol- 
lars 1 Did ever genius lilie to mine languish iu 
obscurity for so small a sum ? My beauty, lifee 
the blush of retiring eve, is lading away, and I 
am covered with black and blue pinches from 
my landlady's long fingers. Oh, jon can not 
form an idea of her tyranny ; and her fHghtfnl 
scowl at me through her spectacles inspires ab- 
solute terror. When she retires for the night, 
I am compelled to accompany her, for she has 
caused an iron ring' with a chain to be fiisfened 
to m kle; and upon hor getting into bed, she 
n th p ecaution to wind the aforesaid chain 
tw thrice around her arm, allowing me 

uffi nt length to slumber upon a bundle of 

ac o kins placed npon the floor for my ac- 
mm d t on, so that escape is rendered impos- 

ibl Mj only consolation daring the night is 
in d g tragedy play-hooks by the light of 
th m n or in reciting Mrs. Halter's domeati- 
eat d p ches tn the dark. Occasionally I 

mu mj elf by singing sweet and dulcet lays, 
and u h ongs as are best calculated for my 
shnll b 11 toned voice, viz., ' The Squire in 
B t T nodle the Hoop,' 'Down the F«m, 
Da y L ,' 'Penitential Groans,' aiid other 
w 11 kn wn melodies. Oh, sir, if jou really 
possess that philanthropy of soul for which yon 
are famed, release me from my cmel thraldom, 
which noble and praiseworthy acljon can be 
easily accomplished by forwarding to me about 
one hundred doUare in specie (for I would not 
tax your kindness by accepting of Illinois or 
wild-tat paper bills, they being on a par with 
each other). With the surplus money remain 
ing (after having satisfied my avaricious land 
lady) I can purchase a parasol, reticule, and 
other fancy articles, and, indeed, it is certain 
that I must have sUk stockings to endure tbe 
inclemency of the winter. 

" I implore you to keep open your theatre, if 
only to oblige me. I am sure that yon will be 
a gainer by the venture, for I am convinced of 
my great talents ; and even that modem Loi^- 
nns, Quevedo (who is imosiUer in mMo,fortiter to 
re), would lift up his eyes and hands in an ecsta- 
sy of rapture, and his pen flourish forth praises 
upon the merits of Eliza Felling." 



The last remark of Eliza, relative to " Qncie- 
do," had reference to a writer in one of the d;iily 
papers who assumed that name. 



CHAPTER X. 

I FEEL Strangely tempted to pass over tliis 
wretched season in Mobile (1839-40) in silence ; 
and, were it not for some anecdolical recollec- 
tions belonging to this particular era, I si ou)d 
do so. 

Being in St. Louis, 1400 miles awa> I had 
nothing to do or say in tl e 'electi n of the site 
for the theatre which had been prerared for our 
reception. I now say, hon ei er, that the location 
was a most unibrtnnale one— away up in the 
' ' Orange Grove, " among the cotton warehouses, 
and so inaccessible that several bridges had to 
he built to enable people io get to it. The house 
opened on the 31 st of December, the night being 
fair, lo ft receipt of $75 50 1 

In consequence of detentions on the way, I did 
not arrive in person uniil the day after the open- 
ing, and I here declare tliat it was with con^d- 
erable difficulty I found the new theatre ! No- 
body seemed to know where it was situated, 
though some ffew of whom I inquired seemed im- 
pressed with the idea that there was a new thea- 
tre somewhere. At hist I found a man who had 
worked upon the building, and he told me it was 
"awa-a-ay up yonder, beyond the steam-boats 
and among the cotton presses." "Did it open 
last night?" I ventured to inquire. "Well, I 



have 






IS to." 



I focnd the place at last — and such a place 
* • * I can't describe it, and will not attempt 
to do so. The second (New Year's) night pro- 
duced |6fi. 

Stars this season, Conner, Le Compte, Ma- 
son, Marble, Balls, Herr Cline, and the Havel 
fiunily, which I went 500 miles — into Georgia— 
to secure. Le Compie and the Ravels were the 
only parties who could be said to have drawn 
even " decent" houses, and iheir houses were far, 
far below what would or could be called "jiay- 
icg," either to the manager or star. 

The "Alhamhra," a large ballroom in the 
city, was opened by the Chapman fiimily with a 
very small company, and did a good business. 
J. M. Field played a starring engagement there, 
not being this year a member of our company, 
having (with his wife) accepte3*an engagemen t 
at the St. Charles, Kew Orleans. On his arrival 
in Mobile he came to the theatre to see me ^ it 
was in the nighl^-time, and I shall never forged 
the plight in which he appeared before me in my 
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dressing-room. He whs literally covered with 
mod from the soles of his boots to Ms arm-pits. 
He had been told where he could find the thea- 
tre ("awa-a-ay up yonder, beyond (he steam' 
boats and among the cotton presses"), and Joe 
had pushed through the swamp, urged by the 
desire to take his old friend by the hand, strik- 
ing a bee-line toward some tighia which he right- 
ly took for the streetrlamps (oidy there was no 
strefi) in front of the theatre. After talking 
orer old times for half aa horn', I loaned him a 
monk's cloak to hide his nastiness, and furnished 
him a gnide to his hotel. 

During the season Miss Elisa Felling again 
made her epistolary appearance, in the shape of 
a letter to the New Orleans Ficaynne, which the 
editors sent to me, not deeming it of sufficient 
interest to be laid before their readers, but which 
would most hkely interest me to a very consider- 
b d g asmuch as the lovely Eliza therein 

p k^ rtain report circulated to her dis- 

d g hat she "cherished a passbn and 
n d d sign lo captivate the heart" of the 
man ge hom she had addressed her pre- 

E P g to the Editor of tU Picayune. 
" PkMnsTille Tlieatre, Ala., Feb. M, 1840, 

" Bib,— I hate observed, with all thoso proper 
feelii^ offciaale modesty Ibr which my siiscop- 
Hble sex are so justly &.mcd, that a report, or 
rather an insinuation, or something to that efibct, 
has found its way into various newspapers, and 
from the which I have sufibred somewhat a lit- 
tle materially, or perhaps a little more. I allude 
to an observation, or rather an oblique hint, that 
I have cherished a passion and Douriahed a de- 
sign to captivate the heart of that worthy and 
excellent gentleman, ' Mr. Sol. Smith, Esquire,' 
comic actor and manager oftwo theatres, one at 
St, Louis and the other at Mobile. Now I do 
believe that it is well known to the world, es- 
pecially to my learned and literary friends, that 
an idea of love for that moat esteemed and cele- 
brated individual has never entered my mind, 
except that a species of veneration and gratitude 
a well-disposed female ever feels for one who 
proffers kindness in the hour of distress and af- 
fliction fan be so interpreted. It is, indeed, an 
anthenticated fact that, when I visited the thea- 
tre at St. Lonis upon the beneftt night of Mr. Sol. 
Smith this last fall, he was pleased to pass some 
very flattering remarks upon me as I sat In the 
boxes, and promised me a situation the forth- 
coming spring at hlB theatre. He did this from 
thepnblic stage, and before the audience assem- 
bled npon that eventful occasion ; whereupon I 
arose, as I felt in duty bound, covered from head 
to foot with modest blushes, and acknowledged 
his kind proffer with a most reverent and be- 
coming courtesy; upon which the ladies and 
gentlemen present testified their approbation 
by loud and continned applause, boUi with their 
hands and feet ; and many gentlemen, both young 
K 



and old, assembled in the par([uet, kissed their 
hands and bowed to nie, witli various contor- 
tions of countenance, as If Inspired by an ecstasy 
of raptnre. Now, since this occurrence, and the 
publication of varions epistles I had addressed 
to Mr. Sol. Smith, Esij., I have been accused of 
cherishing a passion for ttiat facetious gentle- 
man. Oh, sir, I would that I could impress 
upon your feelings what I have suffered since 
that report has found its way to Alabama! I 
am engagedasicadingaetressat thePickinsville 
Theatre, at a very liberal salary, bat, owing to 
the bad system of paper currency, I have not yet 
received any emolument for my services. Since 
I became a member of Pickinsville Theatre, an 
excellent opportunity ofltered itself for my fii- 
ture establishment and comfort through life. 
Mr. Ranter, our principal tragedian, made me a 
tender both of bis heart and hand; be is a most 
excellent actor, and in Impassioned scenes (act- 
ually and in a most natural manner) turns as red 
as a Philadelphia brickbat in the fece. Our man- 
ager says that 'he is all nature.' He has a very 
bold voice and powcifnl lungs, and can sing the 
'Bay of Biscay' in a stronger key than any per- 
son I ever heard; and his voice is sweet and pow- 
erfitl as a bass trombone. His regard for me was 
testified by very delicate and feeling attentions, 
such as procuring for me 'porter sangaree,' tidied 
oysters, and buckwheat cakes between the acts, 
or copying a part from some particular play for 
my study, carrying my wardrobe, escorting me 
to the theatre and home again, and many other 
gracious little offices of kindness, and for which 
I began to feel more than grateful. I had also 
another admirer in the person of Mr. Timotheoe, 
leader of the orchestra, who is a man of great 
abilities, and who, in addition to the violin, per- 
forms also upon ttie Cornish trumpet and occa- 
sionally upon the Pandean pipes. He is a per- 
fect Orpheus, and would be more than endnra- 
ble did he not, wliilst performing on the violin. 
Indulge the exquisite sensibility of his natnre by 
closing his eyes and makii^ the most hideous 
grimaces. He conducts the orchestra with great 
precision and judgment : It consists of a violin, 
akey bugle, a fife, and a long drum; they sound 
very loud, and can play 'Hail ! Columbia' and 
' Yankee Doodle' in any possible key. The band 
is very much admired here, and the discriminate 
ing audience frequently testify their approval 
and evince their musical taste by a simultaneous 
encore upon hearing those beautiful airs, ' Long- 
tailed blue' and 'Sittin' on a rail.' But I digress. 
I may, at some future opportunity, forward to 
you a description of our company and its capa- 
bilities. My object in writing this epistle is to 
convince you that, since the appearance of the 
before-mentioned ill-timed reports of the news- 
papers, I have lost the attentions both of Mr. 
Ranter and Mr, Timotheus ; and, althongh I have 
vowed by ' Srf and the prtfiding ilors' that the 
worthy editors ofthenewspapere have been mis- 
informed, they have nevertheless ceased to op- 
portune me with their vows of affection. Trnst- 
ing that, for the recovery of my rcpalation, you 
will ^ve this letter publicity, so that my friends 
may sympathize with me, I remain, dear sir, 
"Tonre,ctc.,thennhappy Eliz4 Pbllino." 
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This is the last I heard from the stage-struck 
Miss Felling ; and I may as well say here that 
it Has soon afterward discovered that the v 
of the Pblling Lettegs, which caused so manj 
hearty laughs, was no other than our rausical di- 
rector, E. Woolf, Esq. 

Of all the seasons I ever had anj thing to do 
with, this of 1840 in Mobile was the laost u 
cessful. The company was good, the stars 
those who had been attractive elsewhere. The 
losses of the seafoo's husiness cotdd not 
been less ilian $1000 per week ! 

One afternoon during this unlncky winti 
I was passing the lottery-office of Mr. Gregory, I 
was hailed hy that gentleman and invited Ij^ pur 
chase a ticket in a Baltimore lottery, the only on< 
he hud left. "It is sure to draw a big prize,' 
said Mr. Gregory, " and I want you to have it.' 
"What is the price of the ticket?" I asked. 
"Fifteen dollars," he answered. "Come, take 
it ; it will make up all your losses, and make yon 
a rich man." I confess I felt a desire lo take it, 
and, what's more, I felt a presentiment it would 
draw a prize. ' ' Come, say quick ; if not sold at 
fbnr o'clock — and it now lacks but five minutes 
of that hour — I have got to mail it to Balti- 
more." I took out my pocket-book and record- 
ed (he numbers, but, on counting the money I 
had with me, found I had but eleven dollars and 
ahalf, and told Mr. Gregory so. He said, "That 
makes no difference; jon can take the ticket 
and hand me the balance to-morrow," But 
against going into debt for a lottery ticket my 
mind revolted, and I decided not to take it. 
" You'd better, " said Gregory. '" No, " I replied, 
firmly, "I'm in debt enough already." "Yoii 
won't Mie it ?" "No." "Positively?" "Pos- 
itively." " Well, here it goes, tJien, into the let- 
ter, and off to the post-office. " And off it went, 
and off/ went, congratulating myself on having 
successfully resisted the temptation to gamble ; 
It nightlcaught myself think- 
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a prize 



Ten days afterward I was passing along Royal 
Street, when I was again hailed by Mr. Grego- 
ry: "Smith, come in here." I went in there. 
" What did I tell you about that ticket I offered 
you— that last ticket?" "You said I would be 
sorry I didn't take it." "Yes, I did, and I think 
jon will be sorry when I tell you that that ticket 
— that very ticket — drew the $75,000 prize." I 
looked at my memorandum of the numbers, and 
compared it with the official drawing which 
Gregory placed in my hand, and, sure enongb, 
the ticket which I refused to purchase had drawn 
the highest prize, and I had escaped being made 
a rich man. 



A Slim House. 

In the course of my management, it may be 
well supposed that the receipts have on some oc- 
casions been very small, but it has seldom hap- 
pened that a performance has taken place with- 
out tiie presence of a dozrai or two who paid for 
their admission. It will be seen by what I am 
now about to relate that in one instance a per- 
formance took place (at least in part) before 
about the smallest paying aadience on record. 

It was a very rainy night. The pky adrer- 
tised was Tortbsa, the Ubiireh, with Mr. E. 
Conner as the star, alter which the celebrated 
Herr Cline was to go through with his wonder- 
ful feats upon the tight rope— the performance 
lo conclude with the farce of the REuuEzvons. 
Conner was lo receive, and did receive, $50 for 
his night's services; Herr Cline was to get one 
clear third of the receipts, and onr nightly ex- 
penses were two hundred and fifty dollars. Con- 
trary to my nsnal custom, I did not go to the 
theatre in the early part of that ereidng, having 
no part to play in the first piece, but at about 
nine o'clock I wended and waded my way thither, 
and foand the curtjun jnst falling upon Tortesa. 
Herr Cline, dressed for his performance, met me 
as I entered, 

"Oh! for God's sake," said he, imploringly, 
"don't compel me to dance to this handful of 
people ; the night is so bad, there are not twenty 
dollars in the house. Come, let me off; dismiss 
the audience, and let them go home. " 

In this petition he was joined by all the actoi-s 
who had parts in the afterpiece. 

" This is all very well," said I, " to ask me to 
dismiss the audience; but you forget that this 
'handful of people' have come nearly a mile 
through the pitiless storm, on the promise held 
out in oar bills. No, no; if they require the 
performance in fiill, they shall have it. I am 
willing, however, if they are entirely satisfied to 
receive their money back — but not otherwise— to 
abandon the rest of the programme and let you 
all go home. Before putting the qnesticn lo the 
audience, however, I must " look into the treas- 

Ab I passed across the stage to the box-office, 
I cast my eye through a hole in the curtain, and 
could discover in front not more than a dozen 
faces, counting bar-keepers, dead-heads, and iJI. 
I found the ticket-seller sitting on a high stool in 
the office, looking as melancholy as an nuder- 
laker in a healthy season. 

"What are the receipts?" I asked. 

" Gness,"said he. 

I guessed fifteen dollars. 
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" Yoa have gussed just fourteen dollars above 
the mark," said the treasurer, throwing down 
two half dollars upon the shelf where the money 

" Only one ticket sold ?" gasped I. 

" Only one ticket sold, " remarked he, coolly, 
again jingling the two half dollars upon the shelf, 
to give me full assurance that what he said was 
entirely true. 

" And a five act play has been given to the 
one discerning and discriminating purchHser of 
that single ticket," I remarked. 

' ' Exactly so, " said the treasurer. ' ' You 
know your rule, "'No postpojiemsnt on account 
of weather." 

"Stop a little,"! said; "I'll go and see this 
gentleman — he may he bought off;" and away I 
went into the front of the house. I soon found 
the gentlenian, seated exactly in the centre of 
the parquette, listening very attentively to "an 
overture by the orchestra," which formed a part 
of the programme upon the hills of the evening. 

" Quite a rainy night, sir, 1 said, addressing 
the attentive listener Co the overture, seating my- 
self at his side. He did not reply except by a 
polite inclination of the head. 

" You will, I hope, excuse the request I am 
about to make of you," said I, as soon as the 
overture was finished (another nod from the 
gentleman); " hut it bdng, as I remarked, quite 
a rainy night, onr efforts here" (pointing to the 
stage) "have not been so well rewarded as the 
attractions offered might seem to deserve" (an- 
other nod). "In bnef, sir, jou are the only 
individual in the house who has paid for admis- 
sion (nod) ; and we ask it as a fkvor (hat you 
will receive back your money, and relieve our 
actors from ferther exertions to amuse yon this 
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comprends pas nn mot de 
ce qne vous diles ; mais je suppose que voos par- 
ies de Texcellente representation, et dans ce cas 
je suis d'accord avec vous — c'est superbe ! Mon- 
sieur Conner est un jcune acteur charmant, et 
Madame Farren est deliciense !" 

(Sir, I do not understand a word you say ; bat 
I suppose you are remarking on the excellent 
perfonniuice, in which tase I agree with you — it 
is superb. Mr. Conner is a fine young actor, 
and Mrs. Farren is great.) 

Mustering up the very hmited knowledge I 
possessed of the Freach language, after impart- 
ing to him the information that I was one of the 
directors of the theatre, I managed Co let him 
know what it was I wanted of him, which he no 
sooner comprehended than he acceded to my re- 
quest with the greatest readiness, so far aa re- 
mitting his claim to the rest of the performance ; 
bnt in my bad French I found it utterly impos- 
sible to persuade him to lake back his dollar. 
The polite Frenchman lighted a cigar at the 
door, hoisted bis umbrella, and went forth, cali- 
I ing back to me, "Hon soir. Monsieur le Direc- 
[ Ceur ; je n'ais pas compris !e language de votre 
piece; roais elleetaitbien jouee — tresbienjouee. 
Madame Farren est one splendide actrice. Bott 
soir, Monsieur le Directeur." 

(Good evening, Mr. Director ; I did not un- 
derstand the language of your play, but it was 
well acted — very well acted. Madame Farren 
is a splendid actress. Good evening, Mr. Man- 
ager.) 

So there had been a large company of actors 
and actresses performing a play In live acts to 
the bare walls, two or three bar-keepers, a dozen 
dead-heads, and one paying aijditoT, mho did not 
anderslaiid a word ofthe Eni/lish hngiiage. 



Several emphatic nods, and one or two shrugs 
of the shoulders, were the only responses I re- 
ceived to this civil speech. Afterwaiting a mo- 
ment for an answer in tcwds, I ventured to re- 
peat my request that he would receive back his 
money, at the same time tendering the identical 
half dollars the treasurer had been jingling the 
whole evening. The gentleman stared at the 
money, and then at me, as if he was at a loss to 
miderstand the meaning of my words and action. 
It suddenly occurred to me that the gentleman 
might be a little hard of hearing; so, placing my 
mouth close to his ear, I again requested his ac- 
ceptance of the money, and demanded his per- 
mission to omit the remainder of the perform- 
ance. Thus adjured for the third time, the gen- 
tleman at length opened his mouth, set his tongue 
in motion, and spoke as follows : 



CHAPTER XI. 
The regular season was brought Co a prema- 
ture close about the 1st of March, and the com- 
pany proceeded to St. Louis, where it was hoped 
better business awaited it. I remained in Mo- 
bile, where, as if I had not had enough of the in- 
fernal bad business in the Swamp Tlieatre, it was 
concluded iJiat, with a few regulars and two or 
three amateurs, a short spring season should be 
made, for the purpose of receiving Mr., Mrs., 
and Misa Barnes ; and they came ; and they 
performed — to snch honses ! Oh 1 it is impos- 
sible to extract from the old cash-book of that 
day the wretched figures which recorded the re- 
ceipts. But we had some fun, notwithstanding, 
old Jack and I. For instance, oai orchestra in 
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Iho atter season being composed of negroes and 
mulaCt«es, who did not understand a note of 
mnBic except " by rote," it was my lot W sit 
in the leader's chair and aecompany old Barnes 
in his comie songs ! Be it understood, however, 
that I always sent out the colored band before I 
took my seat in the orchesira. In the Sprigs 
OP Laxirkl (as Nipperkin), old Jack had these 
Unes fo sing ; 

"A laes in good, end, a glaae 



The wort 
Andwi 






Which he changed a little, singing thus ; 
"A laafl ie good, anfl a glaas is good, 
And a pipe to emoke la cold weather ; 
Old Sol is good, and hie fiddle is good, 
Bat we can't draw the people together 1" 

Any one who has seen Jack Barnes play Nip- 
perkin can imagine how this "brought down 
liie house," when infonped that it was only ii 
the repeal that he made the change, and tliat he 
accompanied the words with appropriate winks 
and blinks at poor me, as I sat all alone by my- 
self on a high seat, playing as well as I could un- 
der such circumstances, and playing left-handed 
at that ! 

Mrs. Barnes and Charlotte (bless them!) made 
the best of every thing, and eve:y thing was bi 
eiu)ugh, that is certain — never complaining > 
the wretched support they received from oar i 
efficient part of a company and the amhitio 
amateurs before mentioned. We got through 
last, and the doors of t/iai theatre were close 
never to be seen opened again by me. 



In a tight place pedmiarily. 

As I intimated just now, the company had de 
parted for St. Louis, and I was left to settle u] 
matters in Mobile. Yes, to " settle up matters,' 
without any means to settle up matters with. I 
am not going to inHict upon the reader a detail- 
ed description of the hell tipon earth I bad In en- 
dare during the two months I remoined South. 
One little incident mtist serve a 
of the many " tight places" I hi 
through, and I select it because in so doing I 
am enabled to make mention of <me of the many 
acts of kindness which made np the life of Thad- 
deus Sanford, a man whom I am proud to ctdl 



In 1835, '36, and '37, individually, and 
member of our theatiical firm, I had been in the 
habit of "changing checks" with Mr. Sanford and 
one other individval in Mobile, to any amount 
when needed, and it is but the sheer truth 
say that the balance of obligation (thoi^h 1 1 



consider it in that liglit) was not on my side, 
B checks were always paid, and, as we receired 
interest on our deposits in bank, it was just 
well those friends should have the use of 
nay we did not for the moment want as to let 
lie useless in ihe coiFers of the bank. The 
crash of 1837 brought every body up " all stand- 
he saying is. There was no more 
changing checks with anybody. Poor Mr. Snn- 
(leeplj involved for friends, and the 
"other individual" could barely weather the 
gale, with every disposition on the part of the 
bank directors to help him tJirough ; hut he did 
weather it, and at the time I am cow writing of 
was flourishing in business about as usual, while 
Mr, Sanford was straining every nerve to meet 
renewals of the paper of his friends on which his 
name appeared as indorser for their accommo- 
dation. 

Mr. Sanford was at this time President of the 
Bank of Mobile. It so happened that, at the 
burning of the Emanuel Street Theatre in the 
faU of 1838, he wJ on a rent note of ours for 
$5000, which note was now in the course of pay- 
ment by renewals and reductions every ninety 
days. Up to this time the payments had been 
met i but now, my partner having found it ut- 
terly impossible to remit the sum from St. Louis, 
and all my untiring exertions to raise the amount 
in Mobile having proved unavailing, the note 
went to protest. I give the fbUowiog note to 
the reader, with the assurance that coals of iire 
ponred upon my head conld not have caused me 
more pain than did the wdrds of which it iseom- 

" Mobile, — -,1S36. 
"Friend Soi^— The note of your firm, on 
which I am indorser, having gone to protest 
yesterday (probably through some mistake of 
yours as to tie date of its maturity). It will be 
necessary to attend to it this morning, if I am 
to take my seat at the board this afternoon. 
"In haste, yours truly, T, S." 

If I lived I must raise the sum required be- 
fore three o'clock. I oniy wanted the sum for 
thirtj days, being about to visit Columbus, Ga., 
where I knew I amid raise some money by sac- 
rificing certain tovra lots I owned there. 

I went to every man in Mobile who had the 
reputation of having money lo loan, offering a 
valuable negro woman as security, and proposing 
to pay any rate of interest, and, among others, 
that "other individual" spoken of as having had 
the use of our surplus funds— and do you think I 
could raise $.500 ? / eoaMn't ! 

At a quarter before three o'clock, with feet 
sore with walking and heart sore at the discov- 
ery that those I thought mj friends failed me as 
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soon as it was in their power to serve me, I 
sought oat Mr. Sanford. The moment I enter- 
ed the office he saw I was suff'ering greallj in 
mind, and, pointing to a chair, asked what was 
the matter, 

" What's the matter ?" I groaned, casting his 
note npon the table before him ; " the matter is 
this ; Your name is under protest as indorEer on 
our note; jou are president of the banlt, and /or 
vs must Tacate jour. office. That's the matter ; 
for if it were to save my life I could not raise 
$500 this day." 

He remained silent about a minute, looking 
more serious than I had ever seen him; then, 
taking a pinch of snuff (the idea of taking snuff 
at such a moment ! ), and looking into my face, 
be said, 

" So yon can't raise money for this renewal ?" 

" Exactly so," I replied, desperately ; " I can 

' ' You have been trying, I suppose ?" he quiet- 
ly asked. 

" Trying f" answered I, bitterly ; " I have 
been all over the town — asked every friend — " 

"Oh!" said he. "You have asked ei'ery 



"Yes" 



' I continued "abked eierv one I 
thonqht to be mi fnend — offered any security, 
any rale ot interest, and all ail m lam I am 
make an assignment of every thing I 
L earth — break, iail — any thing In 
eoperate 
II, answered Mr. Sanford, m a tone 



short I am 

"Well,w 

a little sarcastic, I thought, "you have been to 
every friend, you say ?" 

"Yes, I say again, every friend." 

" And can't raise |SO0?" 

" And can't raise $oOO." 

He here took anolherpfnchof snuff, and, turn- 
ing in his chair — 

" By-tbe-by," s^d he, "have you dined?" 

"Dined?" said I — "dined? Do you imagine 
I can dine, with my heart stopping up my throat ? 
No, I have not dined, nor do I intend to dine 
this day, or ever, unless I can get over this difB- 
Cnlly." And I rose to depart. 

"Slop a moment, if you please," said Mr. 
Sanford, motioning me to resume my seal. 
"This renewal is not yet provided for." 

" I have l«ld you over and over again that all 
ia over. I can not raise the money, even by 
pledging my life's blood." 

"And you have applied to all your friends t 
Look here, Mr. Sol Smith, I have a word or two 
to say U) you. You have used me badly." 



You a 






" Hear me through," interposed he, laying his 
hand gently upon my arm; "I say you have 
ased me badly, and, for the first time during our 
acq^uaiotance of ten years, I must accuse you of 
not telling the exact truth. " 

" Sir— Mr. Sanford — " I began — 

" Now I have a little piece of advice to give 
you at thia lime," he resumed, " and it is this ; 
I'ou had better go to dirmer; Mrs. Smith mil be 
uneasy al your absence." 

I rose from my seat in ntler amazement. The 
language and tone be had assumed was any thing 
hut agreeable to my ears at that moment, and X 
was on the point of making a somewhat angry 
remark, when he rose from his seat, shut bis 
snuft'-box, and went on with what he had to say 
williout farther interruption from me. 

"Now are not yon a pretty fellow? I ask 
you, are you not? Here have you been running 
around the (own until you are tired to death ; 
letting your dinner-time pass without even send- 
ing home word, I'll be bound, that you would 
not be there; been to all your friends, as yon 
say, endeavoring~in vmu — to raise $300 for 
thirty days ! I say here to your face, you have 
not been to all your friends. There is one friend 
you have not applied to, and that is Thaddeus 
Sanford, editor of the Register, and President of 
the Bank of Mobile] Bow, what have you got 
to say for yourself?" 

I was so utterly overwhelmed that I coold say 
nothing for several moments. When I did get 
my tongue, I said that, knowing his numerons 
involvements tor friends, and Che large sums he 
was obliged to raise daily, it had never occurred 
to my mind (and it hadn't) to ask him for assist- 

"Ah!" said he, taking his hat and cane, 
" that's it — that's what I complain of— that yon 
should have left me out — me, that, in your pros- 
perous days, you have often accommodated — me, 
that you should have come to frst. As for the 
large sums I have u> raise, that is all true ; but 
this $500 is but a drop in the bucket. There's 
the note for the renewaL Sign it. I will see 
that it is all right. You will be in funds and 
can repay me in thirty days. Now go and eat 
your dmner." 

Now, reader, have I made myself understood 
in the foregoing sketch? Not if you are not im- 
pressed with a most favorable opinion of my old 
friend. Thank God ! he has never lost a dollar 
through me, or any one connected with me. As 
fbr the sentiment entertained by me for the gen- 
tleman whose name I have so freely used on the 
last page or two, it may be judged of from the 
fact that one of my sons, now twenty-eight years 
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of age, hears hia name, and I pray that be may 
be always worthy to bear it. As for his nohle 
godfather, he bas gone to bis rest in that undis- 
covered country where there are no notes Ki be 
renewed, nor any " shinning" to be done. 

After malting a trip into Georgia, where I was 
persuaded to "give evidence" to a public meeting 
of dtisens that General W. H. Harrison was not 
an abolitionist, 1 was selected by the Odd Fel- 
lows of Mobile to deliver an address to the fra- 
ternity on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
formation of the Order in America, which duty I 
performed to the best of my ability, 
tarian Church. If there is any true 
CfiiUBTiAHiTr in Ibis world, it is my belief it 
may be found in an Odd bellows' lodge. 

My old friend J. M. Field took a benefit at iht 
St. Charles, New Orleans, about the lime I wai 
to pB£s through that city, and as " I owed him b 
night" since 1835, when he played for me at mj 
benefit at the Park Theatre, as well as an abund- 
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will, I a 



"appear" for him in one of my comic characters, 
Titmthy Sharp, in Garrick's larce of the Ltino 
Valet. On the day of my appearance thi 
lowing welcome appeared in the Picayune, from 
the pen of Matt Field, at that time one of the 
editorial stati of that paper ; 

SONNET TO SOL. 
8al-bleol-&I nt,re, m1,fB,Bo],1a! 

LB,Bo1,Bi,ml,rel How are you, Old Sol f 

Welcome to OTleana, worthy old eoal. 

With your grave-looking phli and your dmicsl poll : 

Three cheere and a welcome hearty and whole, 
" Eed flte" sad " a flourish 1" Sol-fa, sol-fa ! 

And why does Sol pause on his brilliant way 1 

What Joahna orders tbe light to stay i 

A Joe, not a Joshua, wtns ttie ray 

That beams In the olgbt as well as Uie day I 
To-niKht In " tie Temple" Old Sol will shine, 

mil "the Temple" be thus a dome ottbeSimT 
Kay SW. the mortal, be ever divine. 

And his course be bright till hia race is taa : 

PUAIMA. 

The bills truly slated it was my first appear- 
ance in the Crescent City for nine years. Joe 
had a fine house, bat whether the receipts were 
increased at all by my being announced to ap- 
pear, this deponent saith not, for he don't know. 
This was my only appearance upon the boards 
of the firet St, Charles Theatre. Next day, in a 
notice of Field's benefit, by George Wilkins Ken- 
dall, the following sentence occurred : 

" Old Sol's reception on this occasion was one 
of the moat enthosiastic things which has oc- 
curred at the temple during the present season." 

On Ihe 7th of June I embarked on the steam- 
er Chester, Captain Cable, for St. Louis, and 
next day began to witness the effects of the 



terrible tornado which devastated the city of 
Hatches (Miss. ) on the 61h, in the shape of float- 
ing barrels, hams, dead poultry, lumber, etc., 
which seemed to fill the river. Wrecks of boats 
were continually passing down. It is said 104 
flat-hoals were moored at the landing when the 
storm commenced, and when it was over not one 
of (hem ivas to be seen, nor were they ever heard 
of afterward ! On the 8th we stopped at the de- 
voted ci^, and I wandered through its desolate 
streets. Whole trees, blown from the opposite 
side of the river, were strewn in Ihe streets ; also 
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horses. What a sightJ The theatre, at the 
opening of which I " assisted" twelve years pre- 
viously, and which I had afterward managed for 
a season, shared the fate of nearly every other 
building, and was in ruins. Fragments of scen- 
ery, palanquins, canvas cottages, gates, paling- 
lences, castles, thrones, and painted stone walls 
lay scattered about the old grave-yard in most 
"admired disorder." On our way up we saw 
thousands upon thousands of trees which had 
been torn up by their roots by the tornado, in 
strips half a mile wide, and other thousands upon 
thousands which had been stripped of their hark ! 
As I was personally present in St. Louis bat a 
very short time during the season of 1840, 1 pro- 
pose to omit neariy all particulars of its progress. 
I went to Cincinnati and played an engagement 
of six nights with no great pecuniary results, 
though my benefit was very largely and fashion- 
ably attended, the entort^nment comprising Of 
Age To-mokbow, in which I played lire char- 
acters, Three and Deuce, in which I person- 
ated the three brothers, and the comedy of the 
HrPOCSlTE, in which I appeared as Mauimon/i 
— nme characters in all. It was the year of the 
"Hard Cider" campaign, and theatricals were 
dull every where. 

I went to lUiuois to inquire about my knds, 
and foimd they were so covered up by tax titles 
that they were considered worth very little in- 
deed—not more than 35 or 30 cents per acre, at 
about which price I eventually sold them. They 
nominally cost me $i 50 per acre, but I was as 
glad to get rid of them at any price as I was lo 
get rid of my newspaper in Mobile, in payment 
for which I had received them. 
The theatre opened March 26. The stars 
ere Conner, Llewellen (and horse), Le Compte, 
aton, Sinclair, the Barneses, Barrett, A. A. 
Adams, and Dan Marble. Adams had the tal- 
) rival Forrest, but he was addicted to put- 
ling that ' ' enemy in his mouth that steals away 
the brains." It is said Jack Cade was original- 
ly written for him by Judge Conrad. 
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rinding our firm becoming more and more in- 
volved in debt, and being considerably behind 
with the ealariea of Mr, ajid Mrs. Farren, I pro- 
posed to let them have a beauiiful building site 
I had purchased from Henry Chouteau, consist- 
ing of about ihree acres, on which I had intend- 
ed to build a home for myself, if I should ever 
have the means to do so. They accepted, and 
the deeds were made out in Mrs, Farren's name, 
and a dause inserted in the deed of trust to se- 
cure the deferred payments, that any debts due 
to them by the firm for salary and benefits should 
go as so much on the payment. This turned out 
a good bargain for Mrs. Farren, and she richly 
deserves her good fortune, for a benar woman 
does not walk the earth. 

The season was an unprofitable one, but I 
passed most of the summer in making arrange- 
ments which were to fift from as a portion of the 
heavy burden of debt by which we were crushed 
down, as will shortly appear. 

On one of the several trips I made on the river, 
I had a little experience which I will now relate : 

Boctoiing: and Piloting. 

"Western men will remember the Vandaha, 
which was for many years a popular and profit- 
able freight and passenger boat on the Mississip- 
pi, and which only ceased running in 1 842 or '43. 
She was an "eight-day boat," and, before the 
introduction of the Scotts, Whites, Missouris, 
Shotwells, and Eclipses, was set down as a "fast- 
running" vessel, being rated at our insnrance of- 
fices A No. 1. 

The incidents I am about to relate occurred in 
the summer of '40. 

The river was low, and it was not thotight ad- 
visable to "run nights" — at any rate, until we 
got below Memphis. 

There was considerable sickness among the 
deck passengers, and as J was the oah/ physi- 
cian on board, my time was much occupied in 
weighing out grains, drachms, and scruples of 
calomel, jalap, and ipecacuanha from the medi- 
cine-chest. This I got along with very well, 
having a feithiul assistant in the clerk, Thomp- 
son, who went the rounds with me, and took par- 
ticular care that my prescriptions were attend- 
ed to. 

One evening the steward came to my state- 
room and said that Captain Small desired to 
speak with me. 

" What!" I exclaimed, more than half asleep 
— for, trath to say, I was snatching an after- 
noon's nap, to make up for the loss of rest caused 
by my professional attendance on the lower deck 



— " is the captain taken sick ? Well, bring me 
the medicine-chest. How was he taken — fever ? 
Tell Thompson to give him the usual dose of 
ipecac to clear out his stomach, and 111 be with 
him before it operates." 

"Yon are mistaken, doctor" — (they all called 
mo so during this voyage) — "the captain is not 
dck ; he wants to see you on particular busi- 

' ' Oh, that's a different matter ; ask the cap- 
tain to come to my stale-roora." 

Away went the steward, and soon after the 
captain made his appearance. After the usual 
inquiries by me of "How do we get on?" and 
' ' How far have we run to-day f " and an apology 
from him for disturbing me, the worthy captain 
opened the business of the evening. 

" I fear onr first pilot's in a bad way ; nothing 
will stay on his stomach," remarked Captain 
Small, taking a chair, and stretching out his legs 
in the easy way that captains of sl«am-boats will 
" Can't you do any thing for him?" ha asked. 

' ' I fear not, " was my answer ; " I have tried 
every thing in the medicine-chest : there is no 
hope whatever of his being able to Cake his post 
at the wheel during this voyage ; soon as we ar- 
rive at New Orleans he had better go to Stone's 
Hospital I a month's care in that esceUent insti- 
tution will probably restore him." 

' ' This is very unlucky, " grumbled the captain. 
' ' I wanted to ' nm nights' after to-night, and 
the second pilot can not stand double watches. 
What's to be done?" 

I quietly cold him I didn't know what was to 
be done, and supposed Che business was over ; 
but Captain Small lingered, gave two or three 
"ahems," spat violently through the slate-room 
door and over the guards, changed his position 
several times, and at length continued the con- 
versation : 

" Mr. Sol, I understand that during your life 
you've turned your hand Co 'most evejy thing." 

" Well, I have— " 

"I have heard of your merchandising, jotir 
preaching, your acCing, and your doctoring ; did 
you ever try your hand at piloting ?" 

" Piloting ? Never — unless occasionally lend- 
ing a hand at steering a flat-boat may be con- 
sidered piloting." 

The captain looked somewhat disappointed 
when he received my answer, and rose to depart. 

' ' What is it yon want ?" I asked. 

Looking up in my face, he said, " I want a 

pilot ; we can't run nights with one ; Jim beii^ 

down with the fever, and there being no hope of 

iog him up, I thought if you — " 

Am I to imderstand you Chat, failing t« get 
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s legs, you wish me to stand watch a 



"Why, if you would — Thompson says yon caw 
if you will." 

"But what would th n iran n panics 

say in cn^e of accident? I n:|u 1 

"That's the point," a d he pain; 

" I wanted jou W take J m pi ah wheel, 






I chara, 



If 



you will do this, we shall save at lease torty-eighC 
hours between this and New Orleans." 

I pondered a moment, and then asked when 
he wished me to assume ray new duties. 

" At the commencement of the dog watch — - 
ax P.M. to-morrow," he answered. 

"Enough said; I'll do it! Consider me 
engaged, and be so good as to send Thompson to 

The captain departed, rejoicing at my ready 
acquiescence, and that same evening a report 
vent through the boat that Jim was much bet^ 
l«r, and would be able t« resume his post at the 
wheel very shortly. Thompson came to me, and 
I arranged with him to give our patients a fare- 
well dose all round, and pronounce (hem cured. 

Next evening I visiled the pilot's state-room, 
and just before six o'clock the tall figure of Jim 
was seen (or was supposed lo be seen) enveloped 
in his great-coat, a large hat pulled over his eyes, 
and a bandana tied around his neck, coat collar 



and all, stalking up lo the wheel-house. A sup- 
posed sore throat, the effects of salivation, was a 
sufficient reason for the pilot's tadtumity during 
the remainder of the voyage. 

In my character of doctor 1 had some difficult 
duties to perform ; as an actor and manager, my 
path had not always been strewn with roses ; as 
a preacher, I had perspired "a few;" and as a 
lawyer, some hard cases had come under my SQ- 
perintendence ; hut this piloting was by fat the 
most diti^cult job I had ever undertaken. It 
was observable that, while passing over "bad 
places," Oaplaia StiuiII was o/iFoys in the pilot- 
hovse, which was somewhat strange, as Jim was 
known to be one of the most careful and compe- 
tent pilots on the Mississippi ; but this was ac- 
counted for from the fact that the captain was 
young at the business, and wanted to learn the 

We arrived without accident at New Orleans, 
and I do assure you I felt much relieved mj- 
self, though, as a faithful physician, I felt it to 
be my duty to recommend that poor Jim, bfing 
muck worse,/rom his constant attention to Ms 
duties al the wheel, should be sent to Dr. Btoiie's 
hospital for a month, I am happy to say that 
Jim recovered, and was ready to restune his post 
in the wheel-house on the very next trip of the 
1 Vandalia. lie never meets me without calling 
out, "Sol, who's at the wheel ?" 
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the people of that part of the city would stanJ, 
and the old American was closed as a theatre, 
never to be reopened. 
New Orleans and Mobile being neighboring 
the managers on friendly terms with 



SiircB 1818 Mr. Caldwell had ergojed a mo- 
nopoly of the theatticfll business in New Orleans, 
and although often urged hy pergonal &iends to 
try my fortune in th,at city, ray friendly relations each other, many civilities and courtesies were 
with Mr. Caldwell forbade any serious consider- exchanged between them ; and it is bat just to 
ation by me of their tempting propositions in re- say that we were greatly benefited hy the good 
gard to a new Iheafre. In 1834 the manage- 
ment of the American Theatre in Camp Street 
had jiassed temporarily (by lease) into the hands 
of Messrs. Russell and Rowe, Mr. C.'a long-time 
stage-manager and treasurer ; and it was sup- 
posed the Pioneer of the Drama in the South, as 
he had been called — not altogether justly, 1 think 
— would be content to " repose on his laurels and 
losses," consoled for the hitter by the splendid 
fortune which was just then opening to him in 
the shape of a chatter for lighting the city with 
gas. A decided reaction for the better in the 
business of the ttieatre, however— the new lessees 
having reahzed a profit of thirty thousand dol- 
lars in one season — seemed to beget in Mr. Cald- 
well a desire to resume the reins of theatrical 
management; and, being now abundantly able, 
in a pecuniary way, to carry out his views, the 
magniiicent St. Charles was projected, and in 
an incredibly short period of timq opened to the 
public. This latter event took place on tie 30th 
of Novemher, 1835. The decease of Mr. Eowe 
by suicide in Nashville, followed by that of Mr. 
Eussell by congestion of the brain in New Or- 
leans, threw the Camp Street Theatre again into 
the hands of its original occupant and owner; 
so that, with the two American theatres, Mr. 
Caldwell once more held undisputed sway over 
the destinies of the EngHsh Drama 
cent City. But, after a trialofone 
ing that two theatres in the second municipality 
were too many hy one, he concentrated his Eirces 
in the St. Charles, and turned the Camp Street 
house into a ballroom ! I am deterred by shame 
from writing or speaking of the ckia-acler of the 
balls given within tJiose once-bonored wails, as 
reported to me by respectable citizens. Suffice 
it to say that one season of that sort of enterr 
lat municipality was as mneh as 



which existed between the t 
Charles and St. Emannel managements, panieu- 
larly in the fiicilities afforded us of obtaining any 
quantity of .star-light we might need, without 
going &r for it. Yet it sometimes happened that 
the St. Charles desired to relieve itself tempora- 
rily of some of its " lesser lights" when it did not 
exactly suit the convenience of the St. Emanael 
to permit them to shine upon its boards, and 
this occasional reluctance of the St. Emanuel lo 
accommodate itself entirely to the convenience 
of the St. Charles led to some slight dissatisfac- 
tion in the mind of Manager Caldwell, who was 
so used to exercise unlimited sway in his own 
realm that he began to think of extending his 
dominion a little. During a visit ofmine toNew 
Orleans in the winter of 1S38-9, directly after 
the burning of the St. Emanuel Theatre in Mo- 
bile, we had some serious discossions relative to 
a proposition naade to me by Mr. C. for the oc- 
cupancy of several weeks of our season, then pro- 
gressing in the Government Street Theatie, hy 
certiun members of his stocfe company as stars— 
Messrs. J. R. Scott, J. S. Browne, H. J. Finn, 
and others— fine actors, undoubtedly, and fully 
entitled lo any position they might aspire to, bat 
not at that time, managerially speaking, worth 
engaging on starring terras, to the exclusion of 
the Cres- Ellen Tree, Forrest, and Booth, who were all 
three in negotiation with us ; and, In the heat of 
our argument, Mr. C. said : 

" I must control the drama in Mobile. Several 
citizens, not altogether satisfied with your man- 
agement, have already expressed a wish that I 
would build a theatre there ; and if you'will not 
co-operate with me, and receive such persons as 
I choose to send you, I iotW build a theatre at 
once in your city." 
To which I answered ; 
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"All right; Mobile is open to you and all 
other manager?. Our theatre being burned 
down ajid we b«ng obliged to occupy the Gov- 
ernment Street concern, a new theatre in a good 
location would take the business, and we should 
be driven from our ground and compelled to seek 
some other city for our operatlouB. Hew Or- 
leans is near, and might support a second thea- 
tre, which Mobile can not do; so, if you build a 
theatre in our city, you must not be surprised if 
we should attempt a competition with you here." 

" Oh ! of course, of course," replied Mr. Cald- 
well, ' ' you have a perfect right to open a second 
theatre here, though one can scarcely be support- 
ed, escept out of the manager's pocket ; and it is 
certainly quite likely you can find friends to erect 
a house for yon here in New Orleans, while you 
acknowledge your friends have failed 
rebuilding the St. Emajiuel." 

I replied, "I have frequently been invited to 
this city by responsible individuals, who, ' not al- 
together satisfied with your management,' as 
strange as it may seem to you, are niUing to as- 
sist in building a nen house." 

"Threats have no effect on me said Mr 
Caldwell — ■ ' ' twenty theatres in New Orleans 
could not affect the St. Charles a jot 

"If any threats have been made you have 
made them," IrepUed. "If I come here, which 
I shall not think of doing unless driven by you 
from Mobile, which, us I have already said, can 
not sustain two theatres, while New Orleans pos- 
wbly ca», it will not be with the expectation or 
wish lo ' affect the St. Charles' at all, but simply 
with the view of repairing the losses at Mobile, 
if possible, and accumulating something for the 
support of my femily and the education of my 
children." 

" Very well," said Mr. C., and 

"Very well," said Mr. S, 

Nothing came of this at the time except the 
sending over Mr. Finn lo lecture on astronomy 
(with illustrations), and Mr. Holland to exhibit, 
through a magic lantern, some dissolving views, 
which speculation not sncceeding very well, and 
as I observed no signs of a new theatre'going up, 
I thought no more of the matter, and felt safe in 
the prospect of a monopoly in Mobile theatricals 

More than a year passed. The season at the 
fudged-np theatre in the Orange Grove (the suc- 
cessor of the Government Street house) of 1889- 
'40 having proved, as I have heretofore said, a 
most diaaslrous one, it seems my friend Caldwell 
thought the time had come when he could strike 
the threatened blow effectively, it being now quite 
certain our crippled condition would not permit 



us to build such a theatre as was required in 
Mobile, He therefore caused proposals to be 
privately circulated for the building of a " splen- 
did new theatre," and invited the citizens lo take 
stock therein. (I can not leani to this day Ihat 
one dollar was subscribed by the worthy citizens 
who had so strongly invited him to build.) 

I was in Mobile at the time, settling up the 
winlflr's business, but did not hear of the move- 
ment for se\erBl days after the paper had been 
put in drcalation ; but when I found out, through 
a friend, that a demonstration was assuredly to 
be made— I was in Mr. Sanford's editorial room at 
the time; it was a quarter past 13 o'clock P.M. — 
I scribbled and sent a note to my wife informing 
her I should be off in the 1 o'clock boat for New 
j Orleans, and asking her to send my valise and a 
couple of shirts. At I I was off, sure enough, 
an4 at S o'clock next morning I was eating break- 
fast at the St. Charles Hotel in the Crescent City. 

On Poydras Street, between St, Charles and 
Camp Streets, and on the site of an old cooper's 
shop, there was in the course of erection a large 
stable and circus by Messrs. Dubois & Kendig. 
Taking a look at it, I found that, with certain al- 
terations which could easily be made, a tolera- 
bly commodjouB theatre could be fiirmed out of 
this budiling I sought the proprietors, had a 
talk with them, and a consultation with a few 
friends, and before any dinner went into mj 
mouth that div a contract Has made for the 
erection of a theatre, of which I was to be the 
lessee fbrfiie years at $10,000 per year. I took 
it in my individual name, not feeling that I had 
a right to involve my partner in tbe speculation, 
he bemg at the time 1200 miles away, but re- 
serving for hinj the right to become joint lessee 
with me if he should elect to do so, thus making 
what 1 call something of a Christian return for 
his conduct in regard to the Mobile Theatre in 
thefallof 1834, when he leased that house on Ais 
own accoimt, excluding me from a participation 
in the business of that season, in violation of an 
nnflerstanding that we were to join our forces 
and become joint managers. 

Next morning the lease was duly executed ; 
and this was the way there came to be a now 
American Theatre in New Orleans in 1 8+0. 

The theatre on Poydras Street, comer of St. 
Francis Street, New Orleans, I named tlie New 
Ambhican. During the summer a veiy excel- 
lent dramatic company was engaged, and a circus 
company, under John Eobinson, besides. The 
parquet seats were so arranged that they could be 
taken up in a couple of hours, and replaced in 
three or four hours ; so that, if it was desirable to 
exclude the equestrian performances any night. 
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no one, on entering the house, would snppose 
from its appearance that any sawdust had 
been there. While this theatre was being 
llr. Caldwell was pnshing ahead his new theatre 
in Mobile, and opened it during Chat (ail. 
gives me no pleasure to write that he never n 
any money there. 

The New American opeoed for the seaso: 
the loth of November, 1840, and the recoipl 
the first night were #981 25. On the second 
night they fell down to $179 ! The circua com- 
pany was brought in on the 19th (together with 
dramatic entertainments), the receipts on that 
occasion being $634. The bnsinese was almost 
universally good the whole season, particularly 
so during the engagement of that charming aclr 
ress, Mrs. Fanny FitswiUiam, and that capital 
comedian, Mr. Backstone, who played about fif- 
ty nights, the horses being, of coiu'se, dispensed 
with during their engagement. TiMOUK the 
Tartar, Mazbpfa, the Forty Thieves, El 
Hydeh, and Catabact of the Ganges were 
the "horse pieces" produced. The great feature 
of the circus company was a little boy, adopted 
son of onr equestrian manager, whose name I 
changed from Jimmy Robinson to Jnan Hernan- 
dez. He was a wonderful child, not over eight 
years of age, and could execute the most difilcult 
and dangerous equestrian f^ts, besides singing 
comic songs and acting children's parts on the 

I mention, as a great error in management, 
the engagement of Fogg and Stickney's company 
and stud of horses for three months of this sea- 
son, paying them fSSOO, which might just as 
well have been saved. They attracted not one 
person to the house, as 1 verily believe, and the 
expense of keeping an extra stud of useless 
horses was a considerable item in the outlays 
from the lieasury. A letter of mine to my old 
friend Woolf, 



to save some writing. 

SoL Smith to E. Woolf. 

New Orleaoe, February T, IMl. 

In return for your theatrical information from 
the East, I must tell you something of the doings 
in this region. 

The St. Charles has not been doing well this 
season, except during the engagement of Power, 
and two nights of a brilliant star which burst 
out upon the boards of the "temple" of the le- 
gitimate, bearing the sparkling name of Dimond, 
a nigger dancer, whose benefit was good ; and 
after that, under the auspices of Bamum, they 
got up a humbug dancing-match for a pretended 



wager of f 600 a side, and introduced a supernu- 
merary, with his face blacked, to dance with and 
he beaten hy that jewel of dancei's, which pro- 
duced a return (I should think) of nearly $2000! 
The weather has been awful for the past six 
weeks, and has i 
the theatres very 
up its head in i 
storms manfully, 
failing week ; ye 

Since I last wrot! ^^ 

Stickney's equest 

pense of nearly $1000 per week We did this 
more to prevent their gorag to the other house 
than from any gam we e^ipecled to deriie from 
the arrangement I took a circus compani, 
made up of selections from the two Iroupea, to 
Natchez, where thej performed seven nights to 
a receipt of $18o0, which relieved the concern 
here of the expense of Iwenij-three people and 
twelve horses for nearly two weeks The two 
equestrian companies are non porformmg m the 
Third Mnnieipality, down by the United States 
Mint, but are not ' ' coining money, " as the say- 
ing is ; yet the receipts there lighten the expenses 
here, while Mrs. i'anny Fitzwilliam, the " bright 
particular" luminary, is cramming the American 
every night, and throwing from 900 to 1 000 peo- 
ple into fits (of laughter), and causing them to 
forget the hard times, short crops, and every 
thing else of a disagreeable nature. Isn't she a 
darling of an actress ? 

Mr. Caldwell is playing mi engagement at his 
own theatre, but with poor success, which I am 
sorry for, for he is a fine comedian, and we shall 
not soon "look upon his like again." Mr. 
Ranger Gdled signally at the bt Charles , Buck- 
Fanny Ellsler has not arranged with ani of 
the N. O, managers ye:, but all aciounts agree 
she is coming here soon from Hai ana She novv 
asks only $1000 per nightl and it is at present 
icertain which establishment is to be ruined by 
■.r. I hope not outs. 

If I had not knowti yon, I should have stared 
at your getting up " Norma" in so short a, time ; 
but, having witnessed your efforts on former oe- 
(j« have been in a hurry to pro- 
ieces, I shall not wonder at any 
thing you may hereafter do in the musical line. 

Commend me to my old friend Thorne. His 
quondam partner, Scott, opens the Natchez The- 
night — a new one, altered from a 
something of the kind. I don't 
think he has made much in Vicksbutg this sea- 
Mud six feet deep all the time — so be says. 
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Wishing yon every comfort and all happiness, 
which you bo well deserve, I am most truly 



The trip to Hatches mentioned in the above 



Performances 
a the lower part 
iss. It actuaUy 



r dramatic c 



letter resulted in a positive 
under canvas in Lafayette, 
of the city, also involved 
rained every night a perfon 
out of the theatre ! 

Among the members ol 
pany this season were E. S. Conner, leading 
actor ; Charles Webb, heavy man ; Mrs. Farrea, 
leading actress ; Geo. P. Farren, first old man ; 
Ben De Bar, light comedian and eccentric com- 
edy; Mrs. De Bar, sin^ng business; Mr. and 
Mrs. John Green, Mrs. Maynard, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Wright, and a great many others of ster- 
ling talent. C. H. Mueller was leader of the or- 
chestra, vice Woolf (gone tfl Burton in Philadel- 
phia), and C. L. Smith scenic artist. I remem- 
ber a Mr. Sanky, who, if be had lived, would have 
become one of the best actors of old 
American stage ever produced. He made a 
great hit in the character oi Kecksy, in the Ibish 
Widow, Mrs. Fiizwilliam performing the title 
role. Ppor Sanity, at the end of the season, waf 
persuaded to join a company for the West Indies, 
and on the voyage thither, or on bis return trip, 
he was slupwrecked and drowned, 

Ben De Bar was a London actor not long in 
diis country. He was brought over by Mr. Cald- 
well in about 1837. In the St. Charles TTieatre 
he played Mazeppa, doing his own riding up ihi 
"runs," periling his life every night for $18 per 
week, and enacting "walking gentlemen" in iarces 
the same night, which he thought rather tough, 
and I have seen the glasses hop and jingle on th< 
table in a little drinking-hoQse called the "Green- 
room," under the effects of certain emphatii 
thumps be administered while drinking beer and 
uttering his just complaints to his fellow-acto: 
De Bar's greatest character, by all odds, at tli 
time, was Strapado, the drunken corporal. 1 
think I have gone to the St, Charles Theatre 
least twenty times to see this truly wonderful 
performance, and, moreover, I have no 1 
tion in saying that if Ben had not grovnt 
and unwieldy, I would go twenty times mi 
see him play the same part. From the ti 
joined our company he seemed to become 
ferent man. He dressed his characters 
played (hem well, and— no more glasses hopped 
and jingled in coffee-bonses by reason of any 
thumps the tahles got from Ben, 

The good business at the St. Francis (New 
American) did not particularly please my old 



friend and manager Caldwell, and I don't won- 
t it. The fact is, the St. Charles, until the 
arrival of Tyrone Power, was almost deserted. 
That great actor, whose mantle has never yet 
found a wearer, played to veiy good business for 
perhaps twenty-five nights, and then, he being 
gone, down feU the bouses tjD almost nothing. 
This greatest Irish comedian that ever graced 
the American stage was lost on the steam-ship 
President. 

The St. Charles succeeded in securing Fanny 

Ellsler, whose engagement ($3 admission, and 

3 sold at auction) was a great success ; bnt 

Fanny (FitzwiUiam) feirly divided the houses 

with Fanny the divine, and filled the St. Francis 

overflowing at regular prices. 

A detachment of the St. Francis company was 
sent to Mobile for the support of Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam daring an engagement at the Suinnip The- 
atre, which she very cheerfQlly entered into, in 
consequence of Mr, Caldviell having failed to ac- 
cede to what she thought reasonable leims for 
performing at his new Mobile Theatre. 

About |12,000 of our Mobile debts were paid 
out of the proceeds of this season in New Or- 
leans, notwithstanding the enormous expenses 
involved in carrying it through. 

Another letter to my friend Woolf is all I shall 
add relative to the season of 1 840-41 ; 
8oL Smith to E. Woolf. 



<Exl, 



ts.) 



New Orleans, April 15, 19 
Friebd Woolf,— Yours of the 4lh instant 
is just received, and, to-morrow being set apart 
as mourning-day for our good President Harri- 
son—the theatres to be closed — I have an unusual 
amount of leisure upon ttiy hands, which I pro- 
ceed to occupy in answering your "ti-tum-ti" 
epistle. To begin, then, I like those ti-tum-ti 
letters of yours vastly. They are written in that 
sort of tamiliar style which smacks with my taste 
eitactly. What is the use of a roundabout, rig- 
marole way of expressing one's ideas and senti- 
ments to a friend ? Why not write as one 
talks? For my own part, I go in for saying 
what one has to say in as plain and stiaightfor- 
ward a way as possible ; and if I have any 
"style" in writing, it is the talking style. As 
for system in writing, I never had any. Even 
when editing a newspaper, many years ago, my 
manner was so rambling that it puzzled my 
readers at first to find out what 1 would he at ; 
but they soon got to liking my queer style, if I 
may judge by the great and steady increase of 
my subscription-list. It passed for ecce-ntrieiiy, 
and that made it all right. 
Last week I went to Mobile on business. The 
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new theatre there (Mr, Coidwell's), from ell I 
can lesm, has not paid its way this eeason. We 
gave it a hard dig in the ribs by tailing oi'er 
Fanny Eitzwilliam lor two weeks, during which 
wo drew Ihe (own up w Orange Grove, where is 
situated our iiiagnijicent temple. By tie way, 
speaiiing of temples, we have dismantled (hat 
nnfortunaie theatre, the location of which, bo 
completely out of town, was my partner's selec- 
tion, not mine, pleaae bear in mind, and rented it 
for— oh ! ignoble purpose— a cotton warehouse. 

Mrs. Fitawilliam has been seriously indisposed 
for three weeks at Natchez, but has just return- 
ed to us, and appears on Saturday. Buckstone 
plays wiili het during the ensuing engagement. 
Fanny has done immensely here. Her fourth 
engagement exceeded either of the other three, 
and tke Fanny [EJlsJer] playing at the St. 
Charles at the same time ! Speaking of the St. 
Charles, that house closed its door^ for the sea- 
son two weeks ago, but was reopened one night 
for the beneSt of J. M. Field, on which occasion 
Elisler danced the " Smolenski " for him, thus 
putting into his pocket over flOOO. Glad of it, 
for Joe's sake ; but it was a singular move her 
dancing for him, after all the ridicule he had 
been heaping upon her in his "Straws, "as well 
as in a little piece he wrote and brought out at 
the St. Charles, eniiUed " G — A — G. " The 
" divine" is now dancing at the Orleans Thea- 
tre, but her influence is not felt to the injury of 
our theatre up here in the American quarter. 

Yesterday part of our company departed for 
St. Lonis, where the season is to commence im- 
mediately. I remain here until the 10th of May, 
when up I go too. 

I agree with you entirely in opinion regarding 
Mrs. Fitswilliam. She is indeed, as you say, a 
charming actress and most amiable woman. 

1 am truly sorry to hear that my old friend 
Eliza Petrie "seldom looks pleasant." What 
can ail the ^rl ? She must recross the moun- 
tains, and try the "great West" and the "sun- 
ny South" again. I can not answer your ques- 
tion, "Why don't she raarjyf" On the con- 
trary, I repeat it. Why don't she? I presume 
she ids her reasons, I never knew a girl that 
hadn't. I know this, and tell it boldly, she has 
had offers enough to satisfy any reasonable 
woman ; but they popped, and popped, and kept 
on popping, all to no purpose. She wouldn't 
have an^ of 'em. Her time will come. 

Friday morning, April 16. 

Half-hour guns are firing; flags are flying at 
half mast ; crape is being worn on many left 
arms ; the shops are closed ; theatres ditto i m 



short, this is nioiirning-day^S^ appointment. 
Yet here am I with pretty much the same feel- 
ings I had yesterday. Can't help it — can't get 
up a solemn feeling for the occasion, if I should 
die for not doing it. And this want of feeling is 
not caused by any want of respect for the mem- 
oiy of the old general. On the contrary, I verily 
believe there is not a person ia the city who re- 
grets more the loss of President Harrison than I 
do. He was for many years a neighbor of mine, 
and I am proud (now he is gone) to say he was 
a personal friend. But I can't mourn ; it isn't 
in me. I had the pleasure of taking him by the 
hand last summer in Cincinnati, when he was 
pleased to thank me for the exertions I had been 
making in behalf of his cause in the South. 
Those exertions consisted of making two or three 
speeches at pohtical meetings in Georgia, when 
dragged like a martyr to the stake, in wliich I 
summarily disposed of the charge of AboUHoiiism 
brought against him by his opponents, I was 
considered a good witness, having twenty-two 
years ago been hoiJy engaged against him on 
that very ground — that is, having written against 
hira, and succeeded with my single paper in pre- 
venting his election, when a candidate fw Con- 
gress, because of his friendliness t« The Soathem 
"institution" of slavery. But what care you for 
all this ? I can't mourn. 

With kind regards to family, etc. , yours very 
truly, Sol. Smith. 

P.S. — Have joo heard lately from the lovely 
E^zaPdlingt 

CHAPTER ir. 
The St. Lonis season of 1841 commenced on 
the 26th of April, the theatre having been alter- 
ed so aa to admit of equestrian performances in 
B ring constructed for the purpose. The first 
appearance of the equestriaos attracted an audi- 
ence that paid only f 16!», and iheir second bat 
Slil ! To the eternal credit of St. Houis, eques- 
trian performances in a theatre were not encour- 
aged at all, and it was Ibnnd expedient to send 
off Robinson and his troupe, "horse, foot, and 
dragoons," on a traveling expedition through 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In this very 
dull time, all expedients failing to attract paying 
audiences, a very absurd thing was done in the 
engagement of a queer sort of a fellow by the 
name of M'Cumber, tor the particulars of which 
the reader is referred to an article in the Appen- 
dix, headed "The Committee on Authors and 

The Bev. Artemus Ballard, an excellent man, 
now no more, felt called upon to preach a ser- 
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mon on the occasion of the daith of President 
Harrison, aod in that sermon he took occasion 
to attack the theatre as on institution in aach a 
way that I felt a reply was called for. That re- 
ply I attempted to malie, as follows : 

Sol, Smith to the Rev. Mr. Bollard. 

Hbv. SiE, — A pamphlet with a yellow cover, 
neatly printed and stitched, was placed in my 
hands a day or two ago by a friend, purporting 
to he a sennon preached by yoa " On the Death 
of William H. Harrison," our late Fresident. 
Being a great admirer of General Harrison, 
whom I had the happiness of penjonally know- 
ing for upward of twenty years, I took the ear- 
liest opportnnity of perosing the sermon, suppos- 
ing the public services and private virtues of the 
deceased, together with his well-known character 
for piety, would be the theme of your discourse. 
To say that I was disappointed would but feintiy 
express the feelings with which I rose from the 
perusal of your sermon. Instead of pointing out 
the course of the deceased patriot and soldier as 
an example worthy to be followed, I find yonr 
talents were employed on that melancholy occa- 
sion in attempts to decry the institutions of your 
country, the policy of its government, and the 
habits of its people. Had your efforts been con- 
fined lo the pulpit, many persons might have 
doabted the policy, on sack an occasion, of de- 
nouncing, in set t^rms, our public men, and the 
several classes of people composing the commu- 
nity in which you live ; yet none, perhaps, would 
have been disposed to call yon to an account for 
the course you thought proper to pursue, re- 
specting, as all do, the highly responsible situa- 
tion yon occupy as minister of an enlightened 
congregration of Christians. But, having sent 
forth your sermon to the worid in print, you 
must expect to be guarded by no immnnity per- 
taining to tbe sacred desk ; your work is now 
fairly the subject of remark and criticism ; and 
you must not be surprised, reverend sir, if mem- 
bers of certain professions and classes which 
have fellen under your denunciations shall at- 
tempt to refute some of the sweeping charges 
you have preferred against them. 

The Press has already found an able cham- 
pion in the editor of the Republican. Having 
been myself connected, in an humble way, with 
that branch of oar national literature, I conld 
not but feel highly gratified at the manly course 
of Colonel Chambers in relation to the sermon 1 
have just been reading. Relying on the intima- 
tion be has given of his intention farther to pur- 
sue the subject, I do not f^ called upon to dis- 
cuss all the various topics which yon have step- 



ped out ofytmr viay to animadvert upon. Be- 
tween you and I, reverend sir, it appears to me, 
«>e are not tJie most proper persons in the vvorld 
to decide upon questions of governmental policy. 
Besides, no good could possibly come fivm Kiii;h 
a discussion — we <x>uld never agree. For in- 
stance, yon disapprove of the purchase of Louisi- 
ana and Florida; / have always thought the ac- 
quisition of this immense country, securing to us 
an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, of incalcuiabie 
advantage to the United States, to say nothing 
of the field it opened to the farmer, the me- 
chanic, and professional man. Were it not fbr 
the purchases fram France and Spain, I be- 
lieve yon and I would never have been heard of ; 
we should probably have been, at best, but ob- 
scure individuals ; whereas, the great West be- 
ing open to us, we have both acquired some no- 
toriety at least, if not popularity. Again, you 
do not approve of the ' ' treatment of the Indians 
upon our borders," while I have always consid- 
ered the policy pursued by the government to- 
ward them as humane and parental — always ex- 
cepting the encouragement given to mtssio'uiriea 
to reside among them. The illustrious individ- 
ual whose funeral sermon you professed to be 
preaching went heart and hand with the govern- 
ment in the "treatment" complained of, and had 
a greater personal agency in forming treaties with 
them, extinguishing their titles to lands — which 
you term deluding them into a snare, where they 
could be robbed at pleasure — than any other 
man. I do not partake in your fears that "a 
war with England" would cause the "turning 
loose of thousands of abused savages," or have 
the effect of "arousing millions in our midst 
(meaning our slaves) lo throw off their fetters," 
or that "a discussion of what shall or ought lo 
be done with them (the negroes) may involve us 
in a civil war, or dissolve the Union," though I 
verily believe that such a result would be far 
from disagreeable to certMU ' ' brethren" at the 
East and North. Filially, while I have always 
believed TStJE BEtioiON to be essential t) the 
happiness (here and hereafter) of even indmd 
ual in the nation, I have been and am so ir 
reli^ous as to consider a national rehgion 
quite unnecessary. Bntertammg opinions on 
these subjects so opposite to vour' a discussion 
with you on those points could result it no good 
We should gain nothing, and might lose — our 
tempers. Leaving, therefbre, political questions 
to those who are disposed to discuss them, I pro- 
ceed to the main object of this letter, which is to 
notice four lines of your_/anero/ sermon, which 
you have devoted to Teeatbes. They are here 
quoted! 
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"Our theatres have become too degraded for 
any purpose but the exhibitiun ofhrute animals 
and the moat abandoned of the himian family, 
male and female," 

Now, my rererend friend, ttiis is rather a 
sweeping charge, for, in effett, it is pronouncing 
all persons connecced with our theatres to be the 
" most abandoned of the human fomily i" And 
I ffeel called apoa, in behalf of my professional 
associates, most solemnly to deny the 
yon have thus mnile against them t 
Ton ought to know that the " profess 
accountable for the aftions of indlTidnals attach- 
ed to it more than you and other good men are 
accountable for the peccadilloes of wicked priests. 
If our theatres are degraded by the introduction 
of " bmte animals," Ihe degradation must he at- 
tributed rather to the taste of ihe pnbDc than to 
the wishes and inclinations of the directors. 

In jour denunciations against other classes 
you ha^ e thoi^ht proper to make ' ' excepti 
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swoop" yon denounce its professors as the "most 
abandoned of the human femilj. " How do you ar- 
rive at this conclusion ? Have jou any personal 
acquamlance with any OMK of those beings who 
nightly "exhibit" themselves in the theatre of 
your own city? Have you HEiHD any of them 
accused of crimes which place them in the lowest 
grade of the human race? If (here be one of the 
ONE HUNDEED employed in the St. Louis Thea- 
tre who can be justly charged with any offense 
against the welfare of society — with any crime 
which would render him or her desening of be- 
ing termed the "most degraded of the human 
family," or with conduct calculated to bring dis- 
repute upon the dramatic profession, let the proofs 
he given, and that individual shall be "cast out" 
from the community of players just as surely as 
you would " read out" an offending brother from 
your church. 

In that excellent book which yon seem to think 
has been " abandoned" by our chief magistrates 
for more than thirty years "until this spring," 
there is a sentence something like this : "Judge 
not, lest ye be jndged." Did yon think of this 
precept when you gave utterance to ihe above 
sweeping denunciation ? Have yon visited the 
theatre in this city? Have yon ever visited a 
theatre ? If not— as I shrewdly suspect is the 
case— do you consider yonrself a proper judge of 
the conduct of those against whom you have 
passed sentence? "I^ him who is guiltless 
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the Master you profess lo sei-ve ; but here 
yon casting a volley of stones into a commonitj 
of individuals who never injured jou in word or 



deed, without first ascertaining their guilt, and 
without reflecting that jou, by the very act, may 
be offending against Ms precept. 

As I said before, I do not wish to enter into a 
discussion with you. I content myself with a 
simple rfenio/ofthejnsticeoflhe charge brought 
against the " community of players" by you in 
yonr pulpit, which chai^ you have repeated in 
an aggravated fonn by sending it forth to the 
world throogh the press. If you have any proof 
to offer in support of your charge, produce it. 
Until such proof be adduced, the conduct of those 
yon style "the most abandoned of the human 
femily, male and female," will weigh greatly 
against your unsupported assertions. "The tree 
is known by its fruits. " , 

Recommending to you the cultivation of more 
charitable feelings toward your poor, sinful breth- 
ren of the human family, I remain, reveretid sir, 
your well wislier, Sol. Smith. 

June 1st, 1641. 

[The publication of the above letter elicited 
the following remarks from the New Orleans 
Picayune :] 

"^TA letter fhim Manager Sol Smith ap- 
pears in the St. Louis Bulletin, in which the wor- 
thy humorist defends manfully his profession 
fVom the violent abuse of some ill-advised preach- 
er, who, in pronoanoing a sermon upon the death 
of the late President, found it necessary to de- 
nonnce perdition upon a large class of his fel- 
low-beings. Old So! addresses the reverend gen- 
tleman in a strain of canstio bnt polished re- 
proval, and the style, thoughts, and Christian- 
like spirit of his letter all present so forcible a 
contrast to the fire and hrimstoiie character of 
the sermon, that, without close attention, one 
would be apt to mistake the preacher for the 
player, and the player for the preacher. It is a 
sod error theologians fall into in launching these 
loose and ill-considered thunderbolts at the 
drama ; they betray by it their snperflcial knowl- 
edge of the snbjcct; for, were theyaware of how 
ranch mental and moral force can at any moment 
be lifted In its defense, and the expanded minds 
that are ever ready to support it, they would be 
cautious of rushing Into so blind a position. 
While we see the most enlightened expounders 
of the Christian &ith ' constantly indebted to 
Shakapeare for sentiment and moral, it must 
surprise us to hear the lesser %hts of the pul- 
pit taking in hand the vengeance of the Most 
High to hurl at one of the oldest and most firm- 
ly rooted institutions ever cherished by eivlliza- 

The feU season was a slight improvement on 
that of the spring and summer, the price of ad- 
mission having been reduced ; but still (he profits 
amounted to bat a few hundred dollars, to offset 
Dss of as many thousands up to the closing 
e summer. Mr. Hacketl played a &ir en- 
gagement, and Mrs. Farren (as always) had a 
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good l)enefil, which was really the onlj' great 

house of the eeaEOD. 

I here insert a eonple of letters written to my 
musical friend, who had tbllowed the fortunes of 
Manager Burton from Philadelphia to New York, 
and in the latter city shared in the misfortune 
which overwhelmed all concerned in the Nation- 
al Theatre, Leonard Street : 

Sol. Smith to E. Woolf. 

St. LoniB, June 2S, IMl. 

Your highly complimentary letter of the IStJi 
instant is just received. You give me too much 
credit for my letter Ki the parson. It was scrH>- 
Ued off one morning during the bustle of busi- 
ness and sent to the publisher without reflec- 
tton. If 1 had had the shghiest idea of its pro- 
ducing the " sensation" it did here, I should have 
composed it with more caie. However, 
swered the purpose intended — it wakened the 
people up a httle ; and my friend Cady, of the 
Bulletin, in which it appeared, sold 
copies of the paper containing it, as he informed 
me. You are not the only one whose good opin- 
ion I valne that has complimented me on this oc- 
casion. The New Orleans Picayune has spoken 
in very high terms of the letter, particularly of 
its tone. WeU, let it go for what it is worth. 

" Things go on most execrahly here in Syra- 
cuse, my Pythias" — or, rather, in St. Loais 
the theatrical line. We have sustained heavy 
losses during the season just closing ; and if 
experience no favorahle change during onr I 
season, the "fortune" every hody insists we made 
in New Orleans, and every hody can't be wrong, 
will be soon swept away by the expenses of thi 
extensive eetabhshroent. By-the-by, speaking of 



country, isn't it? — this America. Englishman 
as you are, confess it! We have verjeleve 
rars ont here in the West (for a new country), and 
flrst-rate prairies, and pretty large forests, and 
some tolerably large farms — is it not so ? But, 
oh vain boast! « • * • 

Fanny Fitiwilliam has brought us up a little 
during the present week. She and Buckstone 
' ' go it" together nest week, and then we close for 
the seaBon. You must not be very much surprised 
if I pop in upon you some July morning in New 
York, and frighten all the little Woolves with my 



Sunday morning, June VI. 
sorry for poor Bmlon— no, not pwr Bur- 
beg his pardon. I see by the papers he 
don't like the adjective ' ' poor" attached to his 
, and I don't blame him. A curse upon the 
;ommiseration of the world, say I. It don't 
any thing. But when I say poor Burton, 
m nothing more than an expression of sym- 
pathy for him on the occasion of the destJBCtion 
of the National Theatre by fire. I hope the 
newspapers magnify his losses. 

We have a prospect of having Eliia Petrie in 
N. O. next season. The worst of it is that you 
Eastern managers ^ve (or promise to give, which, 
in effect, is the same thing, so far as making en- 
gagements at the South is concerned) such high 
salaries that we Western and Sonthem man- 
agers are obliged to go beyond what our business 
is likely to afford, and oor EUaa has got tolera- 
bly high ideas from the fact that she has been 
rated on Burton's salaiy-list at a pretty round 
iigure. At Niblo's she does get a very good lal- 
arj ; but, that est bl' hm t as'd I do not con- 
ceive there is a y F m h which should 
be made a gnid f m h as they all 

(it appears lom)/ hue it suits the 
convenience of h m g w hout Ihe least 
consideration f h comp mes while we go 



I 



f h 



da. 



indl 



If it please the Lord to let me out of the vor- 
tOK of management next year, I intend to estab- 
lish a newspaper office in which I can employ 
my boys, now increased to six, and I hereby be- 
speak yoQ for a correspondent ; therefore hold 
yourself disengaged, if yon please. 



Sol. emitb to E. Woolf. 

{Eslraots.) 

St. Louie, October ai, 1641. 

The half-price system successful — gained $600 
or $700 on the season, in place of losinff as many 
thousands, as we did in the spring season. We 
hear of extensive arrangements by the " Em- 
peror," but feel quite coniident of being able to 
compete successfully with him in New Orleans, 
haring a good stock company. Weather almost 
freezing ; thermometer at W. I can not stay 
long Acre, fever or no fever there. Hacketl be- 
^ns to-morrow night, and closes l«-morrow night 
week. Then two benefits are to come off, and 

F.S. — Oh, I had nearly forgotten lo leU you 
we have got up a most exquisite burlesque opera 
called ScHiNiJBE Eller, or the Doctor and 
THE Little Dotch Sleepbe — words para- 
phrased from Cinderella by Matt. Field — music 
adapted from the opera. It was highly saccesa- 
thl here for four nights, and we expect great 
things of it in New Orleans, where the scene is 
laid, especially if Ellsler goes to the St. Charles 
again. She is the Cinderella, and Dr. Stillman, 
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the saisapariila-man, the Prince. It is very fun- 
ny. It plays afl hour and a quarter — in one act. 
We have bestowed considerable pains on the get- 
ting up of this piece, and some of the " effects" 
are ludicrous in the extreme. Only ihinlt of 
Dr. Mesmer (in place of the Faiiy Queen) being 
projected out of an alligator's mouth, head fore- 
mast, and alighting on his feet in an attitude! 
Sehindsrdla comes up standing in a tub of sarsa- 
parilla ! Frogs (very large ones, with glistening 
eyes, made of any quantity of foil leaf) are seen 
swimming in the swamp ; steam-boata passing 
and repassing in the lake beyond ; railroad cars 
running Havra and from the lake, etc., etc. In 
the last scene a magical change laJies place. The 
doctor's laboratory is transformed into the ball- 
room of the St. Louis Exchange Hotel, and, aft- 
er the Cracovienne by Elier, a pas de gnatre 
lakes place between two bottles of sarsaparilla 
sirup and two boxes of sarsaparilla pills .' I take 
some credit to myself for the "effecls," which 
are mostly of my own contriving. • « * « 
Yours most truly, Sol. Smith. 



CHAPTER in. 

The St. Francis opened on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1841, for its second and last season, 
wiih the comedy of the Heir ai Law and the 
fiirce of 'Tis She. Receipts, $400. The eques- 
trian troupe, "rough and ragged" from their 
tour through Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
joined us, on our way down the river, at Mem- 
phis, bringing no replenishment to our exhaust- 
ed treasury, but, on the contrary, every eques- 
trian had in his pocket lots of " bills receivable," 
signed by our agent, J. P. Baily, for salaries due. 
To be plMn, the summer expedition of the eques- 
trians had brought us in debt. The rich cos- 
tumes with which they started out were thread- 
bare and shabby on their retam, and instead 
of entering the city in procession, as was their 
wont in country towns, ihey were smuggled off 
the boat at La&yet!e, and quietly maithed lo 
the city during the darkness of night, and direct- 
ed not to show themselves until refitted and re- 
constracted. It was a full week before the am- 
bitious riders were allowed to " appear." 

We found the St, Charles, on our arrival, "go- 
ing Jt" exclusively n ith circus performances, Mr, 
Caldwell having engaged Fogg and Stickney, 
nith their troupe of equestrians, who were to 
pettorm alternately in New Orieans and Mo- 
bile This move of Mr. CaldweU resulted in a 
miserable failure Equestrianism was at a dis- 
count m both cities 



Our exceUent dramatic company w 
this season by the return of Miss Petrie, and the 
engagement of James Thorne for low comedy, 
and we played Lobimin AflBrRASCE, Money, 
and other new pieces in a style quite unexcep- 
tionable—in every instance getting ahead of the 
St. Charles in ihdr early production. 

We had Mr. Joseph Foster (o " get up" showy 









ilhem 



and expensive manner. The Naiad Qceen, 
Napoleoh, Dick TuttFiu, and other grand 
dramas, followed each other in " rapid succes- 
sion," as the imderlinings have it ; and, though 
the houses were generally good, the profits were 
small, owing to the lavish expense bestowed upon 
ihe " getting np" of the great scenic pieces. 
Sol. Smith to £, Woolf. 

Ilatchez, Mies., Jtmuar; 2. 1842. 
Dbab WooLr, — After most sincerely wishing 
you and yours a happy New Tear, I proceed to 
resume my part of the correspondence which has 
been happily established between us. " What 
the d— I!" you vrill say, on reading the date of 
this letter, " is the old fellow doing up at Nat- 
chea?" I'll tell you, my friend. I am up here 
with a troop of horse 1 In plain words, and not 
to keep you in suspense, I am here superintend- 
ing the "fiscal" aflairs of oar equestrian com- 
pany, now performing in the city of the tornado. 
We engaged Leii North for two weeks at a very 
high rate, and thought it would be belter that he 
should perform half of the engagwnent here. I 
fear we were mistaken. My window looks out 
upon our canvas, which is actually covered with 

I suppose you will expect some account of 
New Orleans theatricals. Mr. Caldwell, ima^n- 
ing our great success last season was attributable 
to the horses, engaged Fogg and Sticiuiey'B stnd 
for the legitimate St. Charles, and actually open- 
ed that splendid establishment with equestrian 
performances only ! In about a month he be- 
gan to mix in some drainatic pieces, and the 
lovers of the "legitimate," who thronged tlie 
temple at'the rate of about 120 a night, were re- 
galed vrith those finished productions of genius 
called farces, after witnessing the wonderful 
tricks of the horse "Champion," and listenii^ 
to the refined songs (or national anthems) from 
a professor of Niggerology, interspersed with the 
chaste witticisms of the clown. The dramatic 
pieces thus produced were of the highest order, 
which you vrill readily admit when I tell you 
that (he ever-io-be-remembered comedy of the 
Rendezvodb headed the list. The Bath Road, 
or Tom akd Elcen, had a run, and the Turn- 
i-iKE Gate was produced with a new mug and 
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first-rate great-coat (with extra capes) for Crack. 
Uia Last Legs (legs bj Gentieman George) fol- 
lowed, and ran through a week. Then came the 
Dog-Etar Briiin, followed by Herr Cline, Master 
Wood, and a Swiss family ; afterward Hackett, 
who drew a. $600 house at his opening, played 
(0 $200 audiences during a week, and had $700 
lit his benefit. Ail this time the orchestra was 
led (?) by Signer Cioffi, a fine musician certain- 
ly, and an excellent player of the trombone, but 
about as lit lo lead an orchestra as the writer 

The American, finding the " San Carlos" go- 
ing it so strong on the horses, opened and played 
during the first month nothing bat the legitimate 
— comedy, tragedy, melodrama. Opera (yes, 
TOU may laugh), and raudeville were the order 
of the day. 5Ve sent the equestrians to Lafay- 
ette — to the Third Municipality— any where, to 
keep them away from the theatre. The copy of 
the comedy of London Assurance was received 
on a Saturday night. We rehearsed it, had 
new sceneiy and appointments prepared for it, 
and produced it in good style the ne's.t Sundaj 
but one, anticipating iia production at the St 
Charles, where it had been underlined for a 
month The (omedy was eminently successtui 
\vith U9, being uell acted throughuut Faiien 
played &ir Harrourt most admirablv , Mrs Far 
I'en, Ladg Gay, most dashingly \ Miss Petrie, 
HarkaiBay, most acceptably ; Mr. Sanky, 
LOSt respectably; Mr. Thome, 
ft excruciatingly, and Ben De 
unexceptionabty. We played 
it ibnr nights to increasing audiences, leaving 
but three nights for (he Barbek (which we had 
iveral weeks) before the com- 
of the Eavel family. The St. Charies 
played itjJue nights to decreasing audiences, and 
gave it up, but it was revived at that house at a. 
later period of the season with much better suc- 
cess and a mdch better Dazzle. — J. S. Browne. 

We have some idea of taking our equestrians 
to Havana. They are a dead weight to us here. 
Ever truly yours, Sol. Smith. 

We went Ijd Havana, the horses, equestrians, 
my son Mark, and I, and here is what came of it: 

Don Hemit in Havana. 

To insure a proper understanding of this 
sketch, it is necessary to explain that the un- 
common name of "Smith" is pronounced by the 
Spaniards "Hemit." Bills posted at the cor- 
ners of the streets in Havana, during the winter 



Max Harkaieap, 
Mark Meddle, 
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of 1812, announced, in good Spanish, that "los 
Cirque Olympique Americano" ftould open on 
such a night, by permission of the Captain Gen- 
eral of Cuba, etc It fell to my lot to go over to 
the Spanish island as " impressario" of a circus 
company, consisting of Levi North, Olio Motty, 
Young Juan Hernandez, John Robinson, Eaton 
Stone, Dennis ditto, and about twenty others of 
iess note, together with a host of grooms, and 
something like forty horses. Instead of realiz- 
ing a profit of $10,000, as wo expected, we were 
obhged to submit to a loss of about $1000. But 
that is all over, and it is 
dwell npon a subject s< 

Alter the usual dillieuities of custom-honse in- 
spections and examinations, we effected a land- 
ing — "horse, foot, and dragoons." In transact- 
ing business with the commercial honse to whom 
we were consigned, I found that the name of Sol 
Smith had become changed to Don 8ol Ueuit, 
in which style I was addressed, while on the isl- 
and, by all who had occasion to transact busi- 
ness with the concern. 

The first thing that strikes an American on 
arriving at Havana is the great difFerence be- 
tween a free and a despotic government. It ap- 
pears a httle strange to a republican to meet a 
soldier under arms and on duty at every comer 
and at e^ery crossing. If you visit a theatre, 
you see one of these interesting gentlemen sta- 
tioned at the entrance of each box ! They are 
quite inoffensive, however, and in a day or two 
they cease to annoy you ; you pass tliem as you 
would so many posts. 

The grand entrances of the private dwellings 
in the city ser\'e for the ingress and egress of 
the family, servants, horses, and carriages ! One 
morning, while a large party were at breakfast 
in om* boarding-house, a splendid stnd-horse was 
brought in by a groom and paraded around the 
table for the inspection of General Harney, who 
wished to purchase an animal of the kind. 

It is the duty of the keepers of boarding-houses 
and taverns to report to the government every 
person they entertain and lodge each night, and 
they are acenimtflble to the treasury of Queen 
Isabel the Second for the sum of fifty-two dollars 
for every one that dies in their houses. When- 
ever a fordgner leaves the island he is obliged to 
obtain a certificate fi-om the dead office that he is 
ahve, another from the custom-house that he is 
clear afils books, and yet another from the Cap- 
t^n of Partida (I think that is his title) thai he 
owes no debts ! 

On the opening night of the "Cirque Olym- 
pique," a company of twenty soldiers, under the 
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lommand of a sergeant, marched up to the box- 
office, and reported w Dos Hemit that they came 
by conimnnd of Ihe alcalde of the quarter to pre- 
serve order in Che house, and to guurd the box 
of the governor, for which service tie sergeant 
intimated, through an interpreter, that he ex- 
pected a graiijimiion from Don Heniit. In re- 
ply, I directed the interpreter to say to the ser- 
geant that there was no o«:a3ion for his or his 
soldiers' services ; and that, if the governor's box 
requited guarding, they were welcome to guard 
it, bat not at my expense ; and that, 60 for from 
gratifying them (which the reader ought to be 
informed meant making them a present of an 
ounce of gold), it would afford me, Don Ilemit, a 
great gratification if they would march back to 
their quarters, and keep out of my sight ibr the 
remainder of iheir natural lives. The worthy 
sergeant touched his cap with the back of his 
hand by way of salute, wheeSed his command to 
the right about, and marched off. After the de- 
parture of the soldiery, two ministers presented 
themselves, and demanded a gratification of a 
quarter of an ounce each for sitting each side 
of the alcalde's box, and this imposition I was 
obliged to submit to every night of performance. 
The contract with Otto Motty, the man that 
flays with catmon balls, was to the effect that 
he was to perform four weeks in the island of 
Cuba, and receive for his services $1000. At 
the end of our Eecond.week I foand that it would 
be policy to cut off the last week of our sea- 
son, and by that means save about $1S00. As 
s. compromise with Motty, I proposed to pay 
him ^l;,() for the three fourths of the time 
agreed on, and $250 on our return to New Or- 
leans, where he should perform the other week. 
This he agreed to; but, after all arrangements 
were made to close up the disastrous season, and 
leave the island in the steam packet, he con- 
cluded to act the rascal, and demand the full 
amount of his bond. He accordingly filed his 
claim of $-iO0 with the proper authorities, and 
the passport of Don Hemit was stopped ! Here 
WTia a dilemma. I had procured (by the help 
of sundry ounces of gold) passports for the whole 
company and stud of horses, but Don Hemit 
was ordered not to depart the island until the 
demand of the thrower of the cannon balls was 
fully satisfied. It was the night previous to the 
Jay of our intended departure that the decree of 
the governor was commtmicated to me. What 
cuuld I do? Obtaining a hearing of the case 
was out of the question, it appeared ; and, even 
if the matter couirf be brought lo adjudication, I 
had no proof of the compromise I had made with 
the Dutch Jew, the evidence of my son and clerk 



1C3 

(who heard the new agreement) being excluded 
by the Spanish law, while he had our original 
contract which caDed for the fulfillment of its 
provisions in Cuba. At last, after much reflec- 
tion, it occurred lo me tliat if I should bring a 
suit against him, I could at least obtain an im- 
mediate hearing of the case, and possibly I might 
so mil mailers vp before the alcalde that the 
judgment might work a release of the prohibi- 
tion to quit the island. I sought out a minister, 
and placing half an ounce of gold in his hand, 
desired him to arrest Otto Motty at the suit of 
Don Hemit for breach of contract, etc. In 
about a quarter of an hour the defendant was in 
the presence of the alcalde, whose attendance at 
that late hour was secured by means of an ounce 
sent into his private room by the tninisler whose 
services I had secured as above stated, and the 
trial began. And oh 1 such a trial ! The law- 
yers, parties, and spectators all kept their seats 
while they made their statements. Otto Motty 
insisted upon his bond, and demanded $500 of 
Don Hemit (he had received $;)00, and there 
was really $250 due), while 1 demanded that he 
should go to New Orleans and perform a week 
before he should be entitled to the full amount 
which we had agreed to pay him. We sat and 
jabbered there about an hour, when, looking up, 
I discovered that the alcalde had left tJle room ! 
My friendly minister informed me, on inquiry, 
that the worthy magistrate had gone to supper. 
Quietly slipping an osnce into the minister's hand, 
I desired that disinterested functionaiy to pass it 
in to the alcalde, with my compliments, and ask 
him if he was ready to decide the case. The 
minister returned almost immediately, and re- 
ported that the alcalde had decided that we must 
arbitrate the matter in dispute on these condi- 
tions ; Don Hemit could not compel Otto Mot^ 
to leave the Spanish dominions, and Otto Motty 
could not compel Don Hemit to pay him for ser- 
vices which he had not rendered. The clerk in- 
stantly recorded this decision, or whatever it may 
be called, and I was informed that by paying 
flir.O inWJ the court I should satis^- the judg- 
ment, and be entitled lo my passport. " Here 
is the money," said I, in high spirits at the re- 
sult. "I shall not take it," indignantly repUed 
old MotQ': "I shall have my tousand dollars." 
" No yOQ won't, old fellow," said I; "here is 
the decree of court." "But," pleaded the Dutch- 
man, ' ' I will go with yon (o Orleans and play 
the other week, as you proposed, and get the 
otherfasO." "Oh no,"wa8 my answer; "the 
judgment of this court is final : here is your 
money; take it, and be thankful." A question 
here arose about the costs. The derk and min- 
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isterg said Don Hemit must pa.y them, as the 
judgment was against him. I turned to Otto 
Motty and said,"3ou must pay these costs." 
Of course he declined ; so I called to my minis- 
ter U> hring me a fee bill, which I foand amount- 
ed to just two oonces (f 32). I then asked for a , 
bit of paper, and wrote as follows ; 

Jkm Olto Moily— 

To DfHi M. Memif, Dr. 
For transporting cannon lialla tVom ship 
to the Cirque Oljmpiqne, and thence 
to the Plaaa de Toros, several times . . 833 00 

Handing tMs to the minister, 1 told him to ar- 
rest Mr. Motty. and stop Ms passports. In a 
moment the man of cannon balls saw the predic- 
ament he was in, and agreed iopay the hitlwith- 
outjkrlker question. 

Hextday, at five o'clock P.M., ail things were 
on board the good steamer Alabama, and we 
were ready for a start. Just as I was stepping 
on board the small cratl which was to cany us 
to the ship, Otto Motty was seen hurrying down 
past the custom-house with a cigar in his mouth, 
and his passport, which he had with great diffi- 
culty obtained, in his hand. He spoke to some 
one of our party, and observed that he feared be- 
ing too late. " Too late for what t" I inquired. 
" Too late for the steam-boat, " he answered. I 
here conlmenced whispering with the circus peo- 
ple, pointing cccasionallj' to Otto Moty, who 
was in a small boat alongside of us during our 
row ont into the harbor. We entered the steam- 
er at the same time, and Robinson (the eques- 
trian maimger) took Otto Motty mysteriously 
aside and whispered in his ear, ' ' Beware I " 
The same warning was whispered by other mem- 
bers of the equestrian corps in yorioas tones. 
Otto Motty at last ventured to inquire of one 
what he was to "beware'^ of. He was then 
gradually let into the secret that it was the in- 
tention of Don Hemit to throw him overboard 
during the voyage, with his cannon balls attach- 
ed to his feet as sinkers ! At first he was in- 
credulous, but all the circus people assuring him 
in the most solemn manner that there was no 
mistake about it, he at length determined that 
he would not risk his life in the same ship with 
me. The last I saw of him, he and his cannon 
balls were in a small boat making their way to- 
ward the shore, whDe we were in onr magnifi- 
cent steamer, leaving the beautiful and uneqnal- 
ed harbor of Havana, and passing the frowning 
Moro Castle. 

Arrived at New Orleans, I shaved off my 
whiskers and mustaches of a month's growth, 
and abjured forerer the cognomen of Don 
HbuitI 



Gol. Smith tcE.Woolf. 

New Otieane, March 12, 1S42. 

Fkiend Woolf, — I have been back to my 
own native soil nearly two weeks, and take 
some shame to myself for neglecting to reply to 
your last valued epistle. I may as well confess 
the truth, which is this : I had inadvertently per- 
mitted my mustaches to grow to such an enor- 
mous length while on the island of Cuba, lliat, 
when returned to the States, I femid I could 
speak and write nothing but Spanish t I deem- 
ed it would be a useless shedding of ink to write 
you unjil I had parted with the aforesaid. They 
cHjne q^yesterd&y evening about gun-lire. So 
here I am again, restored to my vemacnlar, and 
ready to inflict three pages of scandal, or what- 
ever else my pen may happen to ran into. 

You will no doubt expect a full and explicit 
description of Havana and the whole island of 
Cuba — its cuslcms, amusements, etc. It is but 
a reasonable expectation, and I proceed to give 
it in as concise a way as I know how ; 



Cuba is a Spanish island, governed by military 
people, 26,000 of whom favor the country with 
their presence. The inhabitants eat, sleep, 
smoke, and ride in volantes drawn by horses a 
good way ahead, with tails braided and hitched 
(o the saddle-bows, which horses are ridden by 
black men dressed in livery, witb jack-boots and 
long spurs. The amusements of the people con- 
sist of the opera, Spanish plays badly acted, bull- 
baiting, and cock-fighting. 



We lost about fiOOO by the expedition, and 
you may be sure your humble servant will not be 
in a hiury to repeat his visit to the ' ' Queen of 
the Antilles." 

The opera from Havana is in full blast at the 
St, Charles. The houses are pretty good, but the 
expenses must be enormous, and above the re- 
ceipts. Our business is tolerable only — Mrs. 
Fitswilliam and Buckstone, the reigning stars at 
present, as great favorites ae ever. The St. 
Charles closes next Friday. We shall endeavor 
to keep open till May, but may not be able to do 
so. The banks are all bursting up ! * ■ * 
Tuesday morning, March 15. 

The St. Charles Theatre and Arcade Baths 
werebumed to the ground on Sunday night last ! 
You will hear of this a day or two before this 
reaches you, hut I could not send a letter without 
mentiiining an e\'en[ of such magnitude — an eienl 
deplored by eveiy one, and, I think, by tiono 
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more than tie writor. Tbe Gas Company lose 
$30,000 only, it is s^d, the balance being in- 
sured. They had purchased the building (taken 
it for debt) a short time before the lire. I have 
this from Dr. Rogers, superintendent of the Gas 
Works. Mr. Caldwell'G loss (unless he is insured) 
is the wardrobe, scenery, and properties — proba- 
bly $20,000. We oiFered ihe sufferers bj the fire 
a free benefit, but it vras promptly declined by 
Mr. Caldwell, he being, as he says, the onlg suf- 
ferer. The Opera Company applied for three 
nights in the week at onr house, but, our nights 
for the three coming weeks hdi^ engaged, we 
were obliged to decline accommodating them. 
Fortunately for Signor Marty and his company, 
thej kept their wardrobe out of the theatre, and 
thus saved it all. * • • 

Yours most truly, Sot.. Smith. 

I remember that, on the occasion of the burn- 
ing of Mr. Wallack's theatre in New York, Mr. 
Simpson, manager of the Park Theatre, offered a 
benefit to the sufferers, to which offer Mr. Wal- 
lack returned a curt reply, declining. I give 
here the correspondence which took place be- 
tween the managers of the surviving theatre (not 
long to aurvire) and the bumed-out manager ; 
"Amflrican Tteatre, New Orlenns.l 
Marcb 14,1642. / 

"Jaues H. Caldwell, Esq. : 8ib,— We re- 
spectfully tender a fVee benefit at this honse to 
the suSerers by last night's calamity. If awept- 
able, we propose to devote Friday or Saturday 
next to the proposed benefit, and to pay the 
proceeds, without any deduction whatever, into 
your hands for distribution to the sufferers. 
" Very truly yours." 

(Signed by the managers.) 
Amwer of Mr. CaMwell, 

'■ New Orleans, March 14, 1943. 

"Gentlbmeb, — I know of no sufferers by the 
calamity of last night except myself I have not 
heard of any. No one has said to me, ' I am a 
sufferer.' 

"If, therefore, your ofiter of a benefit without 
any deduction whatever was Intended for toe, I 
moat reapeetfuliy decline it. 

"Tours respectfully, 

" James H. Caldwell." 

The old American Theatre, Camp Street, had 
a short tune previously been destroyed by fire, 
leaving, however, the walls standing, and they 
were made available in tbe erectipp of an auction 
mart, with a concert-room in the upper story ; 
so that was the end of the " old Camp," as we 
used to call it. It has never since, to my knowl- 
edge, been occupied as a theatre. 

Mrs Fitzwilliam and Mr Buckstone relumed 
this season, and played two fine engagements, 
producing during the second one an original 
piece (laonopoli/hgiie it was called) entitled the 



Snapping Tuetle, from the pen of Buckstone, 
written in this country. This piece, in which 
the talented Fanny Eitz played a great many 
characters — an American Fireiaan for one — was 
very saccessful, both in this country and (after- 
ward) in England. Mrs. Fitiwiliiom's gseateet 
effort was in the capital burletta, written tor her, 
entitled Wmow Wiggins. Mr. Buckstone, now 
manager of the Haymarket, London, is probably 
the most prolific writer of the age. It is said he 
is the author of over two hundred successful dra- 
matic pieces. His acting is a treat to see. In 
18-'J9 I saw him play Major de Boots, in the com- 
edy of Every Body's Friend, twice, and it is 
my belief that no hving actor can approach him 
in that character. 

Between the two engagements of the last 
above-named artists, they went to Mobile for a 
few nights to fulfill an engagement with Mr. 
CaldweD in his new theatre there. 

Before giving a letter from Mr. Buckstone, 
briefly mentioning a tragic occurrence in the 
Mobile Theatre, I will state that the Miss Ham- 
bUn heretofore mentioned had been married to a 
Mr. Ewing, and they were this season members 
of the Mobile company. 

J. B. Buckstone to Sol. SmitA. 

" UoUle, Saturday morning. 
"Mt dear Sol, — Weare all hora du com6a( 
here. Onr theatre was the scene of a terrible af- 
felr last night — the murder of one of the actors, 
a Mr. Ewing, who was acting with us in Mt old 
Woman the part of Colmtel GirovetU. After the 
first act, a Miss Hamblin, also performing in the 
same piece [Vktor, the page), went into the 
dressing-room and stabbed the young man. Of 
course we were obliged to dismiss the audience. 
* * * Truly yours, J. B. Buckstone." 

Strange as it may appear, this woman was 
cleared by a jury, under a charge from the judge 
who presided at the trial to the effect that he 
might have died from a disease of the heart, 
with which he was afflicted, if he had not been 
stabbed ! 

The divine Eanny (EUaler) did not return to 
New Orleans this season as expected, so oar 
Fanny (Fitzwilliam) had every thiiig her own 
way, as the saying is. 

The Chevalier Wyckoff attended le Fanny 
Ellsler's business matters. They visited Ha- 
vana, and, not being able to come to terms with 
Don Marty, Fanny rented the theatre Tacon 
from the old Don, and managed it to suit her- 
self. The following letter from her agent to 
Mr. M. Field, one of the editors of the Picajfune, 
vrill explain why the " divine" did rot come to 
New Orleans this season, besides giving a de- 
scription of an " ovation" which she quite wnei- 
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peetedly (of conrse \) reteived on the iast nigil 
of her performance in the Tacon, and which the 
veritable Wjckoff stjles »■ "theatrical eolem- 

Himry Wyckvff to M. Field. 

" HflvanB, April 29, 1842. 

"Mr. Field: Mt dear Sis, — I am greatly 
obliged to jou for your polite letter, and reply to 
i( in a great hurry, chiefly with a yiew to give 
yon some iatelligenee that I Jear will not tie 
agreeable to on honest eatbiiBiast, as I belierc 
you to be, of the dance. 

" It ia qtiite clear and decided that Mile. Ell- 
sler will not go to New Orleans this year, and I 
may say it is therefore improbable she will ever 
go ; and principally for these reaeona she waives 
all intention of going now: 

"The 8t Chart's has bnmed down, and the 
F h Th t losed, consequently she is 

pe f tly f f 11 ngagements .and eompro- 

Tl ea i ry far advanced, and she 
w Id b i pa i f eupporting in the small 
Am anTheat th great heat of the climate. 

Sh has d lately the most magaitlcent 

h ItftUnj, wh tl to go Uiere or return to Eu- 
rope dl t f m h 6. She will certainly do 
th g th th r. She feels some objec- 
ti t te i g all the dangers that as- 

sail the travelers in Mexico — first, the yellow 
, fever at Vera Cmz, and next, tlie robbers on the 
road, together wiUi the length and badness of 
the way and conveyances to the capital. 

"Should she go, tJie results will doubtless be 
bnlliant. She would tllie, she says, out of pure 
gratitude, to visit New Orleans, and again thanln 
them for the enthusiastic Itindness to her last 
year. She remembers it well, and never will 
cease to cherish a grateful recollection, in no 
matter what part of the world she goes. 

"I would lilte to tell yon something of her 
laet adieu to Havana, a few nlglits ago. It was 
certainly the roost imposing and aflteetlng solem- 
nity eye ever witnessed. After dancing with in- 
finite grace and effect the island danco of ' Sapa- 
teado,' suddenly, without her linowing it, the 
whole decorations changed, representing Olyjo- 
pua. A person dressed to represent America 
came toward her; Terpsichore advanced with a 
wreath of white on the other side; the three 
Graces danced around her. Fanny was for a 
moment bewildered. A fine band of military 
music struck up at the same moment, and a 
choir of thirty persons concealed above chanted 
an ode in her pr^se. The effect on the house 
was overwhelming; but Fanny's esqnlsite be- 
havior heightened it a hundred fold. She seized 
America (Madame Martin) in her arms, and lav- 
ished a t^onsand caresses on her. then pnt Amer- 
ica's hand on her heart, who nodded to the sym- 
pathizing thousands that it beat loudly and ftst. 
She Icnelt while a crown of grace was pnt on her 
head, and the stage resplendent with light of 
white and red that liad lit up in all tlie wings. 
It was a sight worth seeing, and long to be rec- 
ollected. 

" In a hnrry, youre traly, H. Wtckoff." 



There ! If that can be beat by the paid pnlT- 
er.s wlio accompany female stars of the present 
day, let us see it done, tliat'a all. America 
"nodding" to the sympathizmg thousands that 
Fanny's heart "beat loudly and fast," is decided- 
ly good. The " white and red fire" could be ex- 
ceUed by the calcium light now in vogue to liglit 
up ballet -dancers with ; but there is no such 
puffer now extant as the chevalier who wrote 
the above, onA for puhlication, rememluei', doubt- 
less without Fanny's "knowing it" any more than 
she knew of the sudden "change of decorations" 
in the " solemnity," or of Uie "thirty concealed 
choristers" who sung the ' ' ode in her praise. " 

This season in Mobile, where the tragedy oc- 
curred, his second, was a very unprofitable one, 
and the last Mi-. Caldwell ever made there. He 
next season rented the theatre to a Mr. Dtmias, 
keeper of a restaurant, who, under the roanage- 
ment of Mr. Hodges, cooked up the drama in va- 
rious styles — boiled, fried, roasted, broiled, or on 
the half shell — invoMng a loss of whatever ready 
money he may have been possessed of — in feet, 
breaking him up. On invitation, I played a week's 
engagement with this new manager, and had a 
full and fiishionable house on roy benefit night, 
which was a stormy one. 

But let me not wander. The season of tlio 
New American closed at the usual time, and here 
was an end of the engagement with the equestri- 
ans, tliank goodness. They were a good set of 
fellows, and their manager, Robinson, was a 
trump ; but I always had a prejudice against tak- 
ing horses into a theatre. Robinson has become 
a wealthy man, and (-esides in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where I had the pleasure of meetmg him a j-e»r 
or two ago. 

Our season, burdened with the losses at Ha- 
vana, was a little short of a paying one, and wu 
were ohhged to leave $3400 of the rent unpaid, 
for which sum judgment 
the District Courts, wilb stay of e: 
the understanding that we were not required to 
pay it until the following Januaiy. I only men- 
tion this iact here because, as will be seen, it in- 
fluenced events to follow. We had, in the two 
seasons, accumuhited a fine slock of scenery and 
properties, all of which, with the theatre contain- 
ing it, was burned on the 80th of July following, 
leaving the English drama without a home in 
New Orleans. I was at Bamum's Hotel, in Bal- 
timore, on my way to New York, when I heai'd 
of this last conflagration. Arrived in New York, 
I soon had letters assuring me Dubois &, Kendig 
were going to rebuild immediately, they being 
fully instned, and that I could safely go on mak- 
ing the arrangements for the winter season, as 
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we should certainly have the new house. These 
ussuranees were miule by Mr. Dubois at St. Louis. 
What his partner, Kendig, was doing in New Or- 
leans will presently appear. 

The St. Louis season of 1 812 was a miserable 
one. The first night's receipts barely reached 
:E200, and those of the closing night to only 
$75 75. Mrs. Sefton (now Mrs. Wallack) and 
E. S. Conner played a tolerable engagement, and 
Mr. J. H. Kirby a very poor one. Martin Van 
Buren, on his visit to ihe house, though well ad- 
vertised, only drew H77 60. And ihe worst 
of all was, Corporation carreJici/, Worth but sixty, 
fifty, and forty eenta on the dollar, was the only 
money (?) in circulation. This Corporation cur- 
rency was the stepping-stone to the fortunes of 
several rich citizens I could name. Thus : they 
managed lo siuk its value to the lowest point it 
would go, to wit, forty cents on a dollar, and 
then, through brokers, bought it all tip! As 
soon as they got possession of the whole, some 
hundreds of thousands, they began to run il up, 
but woidd sell none, and very soon managed 
matters so that they induced the City Council to 
issue bonds bearing ten per cent, interest, which 
were ultimately paid in coin, I shall not men- 
tion the names of the luckj capitalists. Soma 
are dead, and some are living. One of them, it 
is said, is going to give all he made in this way 
back to the city, and more too. Just look at 
tlie operation and its results. With $40,000 a 
purchase is made of |100,000 worth of the cur- 
rency, which is funded, the bonds bearing ten 
per cent., payable in coin, which can be sold the 
instant they are received at par, giving a profit 
of 160,000, or 150 per cent, upon the $40,000 
invested. Rather a nice operation for tlie capi- 
talists, hut a tittle hard on the mechanics and 



tradesmen who had to take the ci 






for their labor and goods, and sell it at GO per 
cent, off its fece. 

It was about this time, I think, that the twenty 
acres of land in the St. Lotus City Commons, 
which I acquired in 1836, for which I paid a 
bonus of 11200, and on which I had paid the 
yearly interest (as rent) for five years, became 
forfeited to the city in consequence of my inabil- 
ity to pay the small sum of about |200, one of 
the required yearly payments ! I made up my 
mind all would have to go, and this amdng the 
rest. Could I have held on lo this property nn- 
til now, paying the yearly interest, or purchasing 
the fee-simple title at about $4000, which I had 
at any time the right to do, I should be at this 
time a tolerably rich maiL 

Soon after the forfeiture of the twenty acres — 
in fact, the very day the forfeited lands were re- 



sold (mine and others) — I ventured to bid off a 
small lot of four and a half acres away out in the 
woods, adjoining what is now Lafayette Fark. 
I think the price of this was $350 an acre, the 
purchaser paying five per cent, interest on the 
amount for which it was bid off for ninety-nine 
years, renewable forever, with the privilege of 
purchasing at any time, and thus becoming the 
possessor of the fee-simple title. The following 
year a Board of Commissioners was appointed to 
" graduate" the prii:e at which the purchase of 
common lands could be made. The price of my 
lot was "graduated" down to $130 per acre, and 
at that price I purchased it, managing to make 
the first cash payment, and giving my notes for 
the deferred payments. I have told you the re- 
sult of my first specidation in city common lands; 
at the proper time I propose lo tell you how I 
came out with this. 

For reasons which will soon appear, the com- 
pany stopped at Vicksburg during the month of 



December, and made a 
The receipts w 



of threi 
to appear in so large 
) book is Ukely to be, 
and give tlie balance 
n relating them than 
I, though 



by-the-by, unless I hurry oi 
of my trials with less detail 
has characterized the f 
really, it seems to me, I but skim along upon 
the surface of things, leaving hundreds of events 
unrelated that ought lo be interesting, if anij 
narrative of this kind can be made so, which 1 
doubt. Well, I'll say nothing about this Vicks- 
biu'g season except that Iu,-as not there. Where 
I was at the time I now proceed to mention. 



CHAPTER IV, 
Mr, Caldwell had endeavored to raise means 
for rebuilding the splendid St, Charles, and fail- 
ed. Dubois and Kendig commenced rebuilding 
the American very shortly after its destniction. 
In September or October, an agent of theirs went 
to St, Louis and informed us that the house was 
nearly covered in, and advised that we should 
begin to prepare the scenery for it, which we ac- 
cordingly did. The agent had not been long re- 
tTUTied to New Orleans before reports came that 
the American had heen rented to Mr.Caldwell! 
Mr. Dubois, who was in St. Louis, stoutly de- 
nied the truth of this report, and said there was 
no doubt about our going on with our lease, as 
if no fire had happened. I resolved to go to 
New Orleans at once. Duhois said he would go 
with me, and we went down on the same boat. 
Arrivedin the CrescentCity (on the 20th of Oc- 
tober), my worst fears were realized ; Mr. Cald- 
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Q of the new theatre sure 
enough, and was preparing seenerj and decora- 
tions for a.n early opening. Upon consultation 
with friends, I found there existed a general de- 
sire ihat we should not "give it up so,"bDt that 
anolher new theatre shoiJd be bnilt, and that im- 
mediately. On the 21at I wrote the following 
statement, which appeared in the Picayune of 
tbe next day : 

"THE AMEBICAS THEATRE. 
" ' Where the offense is, let the great axe fall' 
"We have never obtmded our private aifeirs 
upon the attention of the New Orleans pnhlie. 
An excuse for making the following atatement, 
it is believed, may be found in the fact that we 
have been connected, in the responsible capacity 
of managers, with a public instU-ution which has 
been suBtiuned and fostered by our 'reaidentpop- 
■ulaiirm,' as well as by the numerous residenta 
of other parts of our country, who pass a part 
or the whole of the winter in this southern 
porium, and in the other feet that by no fault 
It wSk 0Mi inMiviioK lute 



" We have no wish to excii« sympathy. Since 
1837, blow after blow has fallen heavily upon 
We have been couatrained to abandon one 
our strong-holds (Mobile) for want of meaus 
compete with a powerful professional eont< 
porary, who, 'with appliances and means 
boot,' has for many years aspired to control the 
destiniea of the Drama in the entire South and 
West. ■ In St. LoniB we were enabled to ms 
tain our position, the stockholders having 
ftised to listen to his propositions for a leaso of 
their splendid temple. 

"We earae to New Orleans as to a place of ref- 
uge. Although it appeared plain to ub that we 
could not compete snecessfully with the theatre 
then building in Mobile by Mr. Caldwell— our 
last theatre in that city being In a comparative- 
ly bad location— we thought that here two thea- 
tres mfffSl he sustained. We opened the Ameri- 
can. To the threats of our contemporary that 
he would sAut MS np in a month we made no an- 
swer; his sneers at our humble temple, which 
he endowed with the classical appellations 
'dog-pit' and a 'shanty,' we heeded not; his 
statements in the public newspapers that ' the 
expenses of his orchestra alone exceeded those 
of our whole establishment,' we noticed not, 
though, at the time that statement was made, 
our orchestra contained ten more mnelclans than 
his, and our dramatic company was superior to 
his, both In number and talent, to say nothing 
of two eqaestrimi eompamUa which were attached 
to our establishment, and which certainly did 
not lessen our expenses. We pursued the 'even 
tenor of our way,' satlafled that our esertions 
were appreciated by the pnbllc and mnnificent- 
ly rewarded. Atoirs are changed; both thea- 
tres have been destroyed by fire. One (the ' Lit- 
tle American') is being rebuilt, and as the time 
approaches when we expected to resume oi 
professional operations, we find our 'shanty' 
possession of James H. Caldwell i And that 



11; he lias managed, hard as the times are, 
id means lr> purchase ajtidgmeai, which he 
holds to lerrorem over our heads ! We rcjieat, 
we do not wish to excite sympathy ; we trust 
wc have sufficient energy remaining to enable 
us to rise even from this last blow. We shall ct 
least make the ailempt. 



"On the 14th of January, 1841, we leased of 
Messrs. Dubois and Kendig, for the term of live 
years, computing from the lat of July, ISIO. all 
and singular that portion of ground altuated on 
Poydras Street, in the second municipalltj of 
this city, which was leased by Dubois and Ken 
dig from George Morgan and others, by an act 
passed before H. B. Cenas, a notary public in th's 
city, on the 4th of May, IWO, together with all 
the buildings and improvements thereon, known 
as the American Theatre, 

"A elanse in the lease provides that, 'hi com 
if tite ikstniction qf the said premises by ftre <»■ 
otherwi^, Me rent shaU eease and be no Conger pay- 
aiU.' 

" In virtue of this agreement of lease, wc occu- 
pied the premises two seasons. On the MOth of 
July last the premises was set on fire by an in- 
cendiary, and burned to the ground, together 
with all our theatrical property in New Orleans, 
consisting of scenery, thmiture, machinery, gas 
fitting, and properties of every description per- 
taining to a well-regulated theatre, and which 
cost over twelve thousand dollars. We were 
the only parties interested, who were utterly 
uninsured. When the intelligence of the de- 
struction of the theatre reached St. Louis, one 
of our firm was in New York making engage- 
ments for the ensuing winter eamp^gn ; the oth- 
er immediately communicated with Mr. Dubois, 
then at St. Louis, and it was distinctly agreed 
between them that if the theatre could be re 
built with the Insurance money, a contract 
would be made to that effect immediately, and 
we were to continue to occupy it until the close 
of the term of our lease. Neither party hemf; 
in possession of a copy of the lease, neither not 
cert^n what stipulation it contained m regard 
to the contingency which had occurred, hut 
Mr. D. observed that, whatever the stipulation 
might be, they should feel themselves morally 
bound to rebuild, if they had the ability so to 
do, and he considered we were morally bound to 
go to work with our occupancy; and Mr. Du- 
bois departed for New Orleans. On his return 
he said he had not made himself acquainted witli 
the 'sUpulatlons In the lease,' considering It 
quite unnecessary to do so, as the rebuilding 
was contracted for, and we were to have the 
theatre as a matter of course. He said an ajipli- 
cation had been made, immedialely after tlte 6u™- 
ifiy, foraleaseof the American, should It be r 
built; but he laughed at the Idea f y 
supposing it could be taken out f h d 
after the great loss we had snst In d. It 
Ing clearly and distinctly underst d th t th 
lease was to be held good by both p t th 
partner In New York was so advi d d pi 
Ing implicit confidence in the hon I 

friend Dnbois, we felt no uneaslnes n th nb 
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J t Th theatre was to be ours beyond a 
d ubt. 

Oq th strength of this understanding, and 
w th nt tt Buspicion of bad foilh any where, we 
p d d to make our arrangements for the 
en umg winter — engaged performers, orchestra, 
a t t and machmSBts — commenced preparing 
a ry and lixturefl — applied for gas fittings, 
and sp ted to commence bnsinesa in the new 
h u about the 30th of November. 

"Ob the a4th of September the Commercial 
Bulletin contained the following editorial arti- 
cle, founded, as we have since learned, upon in- 
/ormalion/uniiifled byMr. JatneaS, Caldwell him- 
sey.- 

" ' We heat that Mr. Caldwell has leased the 
Araerican Theatre, Pojdrae Street. There was 
a clause inthelateleasebj whiehit waa Btipula- 
ted that. In case the building was burned, the 
lease should end.' 

"This article waa tepnblishcd, in substance, 
by nearly all the city papers, and in the papers 
of the Eastern cities, much to our Injury, as we 
beliere— though we most cheerfully acquit the 
Bulletin of an; intention to injure UB—holdiug 
out to professional people at the East who might 
be engaged to come to us the supposition that 
we should have no theatre at which to receive 
them. Seeing this paragraph in the newapapera, 
we had another interview with Mr. Dubois, and 
he assured ua he knew of no such proceeding as 
the one spoken of, and placed no riliaTiee vihaleiier 
tmtAe report. 

" A confidential clerlt of Messrs. Dubois & 
Kendig had been to St. Louis a few days previ- 
ous to the above paragraph meeting our eye. 
He had two or three interviews with us, and did 
Dot say a word about au; intention to lease the 
theatre to Mr, Caldwell or any one else. On the 
contrary, our conrersation was exelnsively con- 
fined to the progress of the new building ; the 
preparations we were making to carry down 
scenery from 8t. Louis ; the necessity of one of 
us proceeding to New Orleans in the course of 
a few weeks; and, finally, he promised to write 
ns immediately on his arrivaj, and advise us of 
the state of the building, and when it wonld be 
necessary for ua to commence work on the stage 
and machinery. Mr. Dubois informed ns that 
the clerk had visited him for the purpose of rais- 
ing means to go on with the bi^lding, in case 
one of the insurance companies should &il, as be 
feared it would, to meet the payments which 
would bo due the contractor. Ho added that he 
had given the clerk authority to raise means 
from his personal fiiends, if they could be so 
raised, and if those means failed and the insnr- 
aace company did not come np to the mark, 
he feared the buUdiTtg mjist atop, hut said not 
a word about transferring (he house into other 
hands. 

" On the 9th of the present month we received 
intelligence that the new building bad certainly 
been leased for oar unexpired term to Mr. James 
H, Caldwell, and that he had obtained control 
over a judgment for 83*18, which we had con- 
fessed In &vor of Dubois & Eendig for a bal- 
ance due on last year's rent. In short, we re- 



ceived the assurance that we had been ' headed' 
by Mr. Caldwell, trified with by Mr, Kendig (for 
to this day we Sincerely believe Mr. Dubois was 
no party to the transaction, and knew not of it ; 
be assured us so himself), and our company, or- 
chestra, artists, machinists, and all otliers who 
had formed engagements witii us for the coming 
season, numbering nearly one hundred persons, 
were thrown on our hands, and we without a 
place to employ them in ! 

" One of us is here, and, to save the time and 
trouble of answering questions — foe tliere does 
appear to be considerable curiosity to kaovi the 
particulars of a transaction by which we have 
been thrust ont of the American Theatre— tliis 
statement Is thus publicly put forth. The com- 
munity may think we have recdved ill treat- 
ment; indeed, we believe there will be but one 
opinion on the subject. We shall not occupy 
our ttme in useless complainings, Irat act. If 
our courts will aflbrd a remedy for the injuries 
we have snstiJned, they may be appealed to, 
when leisure will permit ns to 'wait tbe law's 
delay;' at present a new theatre must be pre- 
pared for the reception of our company. Wc 
shall esert every thculty and use every honora- 
ble means to resume the position from which 
we have been ejected by incendiarism, intrigue, 
and treachery. Notwithstanding tiic untoward 
circumstances in which we are temporarily 
placed, we confidently expect to be able to fulfill 
every engagement made for tbe ensuing winter. 
" [Signed in the name of the firm.] 

■' New Orleans, October S2, lS*a." 

I made short work of building the new thea- 
tre, and sliall make shorter work in relating hon: 
it was built. The sit« selected was that of the 
old St. Charles, on St. Charles Street, The 
ground was rented of the Gas Bank, and from 
that institution a portion of tlie means were pro- 
cured to pay the workmen as the building pro- 
gressed ; but I here assert as a fact undeniable, 
that, without the efficient aid of Messrs. F. D, 
Gott, J. R. Pike, and Jamison & Macluntosh, 
the house could not have been built. Their 
kindness can never be forgotten. Another firm 
friend on tliis occasion was Patrick Irwin, an 
Irishman, with a heart large enough for any two 
reasonably good men. • 

I may say here that all my previous difficul- 
ties since 1 entered into theatrical management 
amounted to almost nothing when compared 
mlh those I now encountered ; but I surmount- 
ed them all, and the new SI. Charles rose like a 
phcenix from the ashes of its splendid predeces- 
sor. In/nr(j working dags (it ramed nearly 
half of the time while the walls were going up) 
the new house was ready for the reception of the 
company. I am not going to relate the difficul- 
ties referred to, except one, an account of which 
I published at the time in the Picayune of the 
acth of November : 
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THE HEW 

Shgloci, We trifle ifine : I pray thee purene Bentence. 

Portia, A pound of that same meruhoat's flesh Is thiue. 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shyhclc. Moat rlgbteoHS Jodge 



Portia. A 



The la 



'alioB 



it this flesh from of 



SItyUtcL. Uaat learned judge 1 A bvi 

prepare. 
Portia. TiBBv i LITTLE— there ts eorai 
Msrcliant nf Fe 






bing ell 



clir. 



" iS' Tlie reader will recognize in the above 
quoted linoB an eitract from the celebrated case 
of Sliyloek vermi Antonio, as reported by ShaltB- 
pearc. Tliu plaintiff In that case has always been 
looked upon as a hard-hearted fellow ; indeed, 
lie was pronounced by the Dulte of Venice 
" 'A Btonj adYeraarj, an Inhnman wretch, 

Uncapahle of pity, Toid and empty 

From any dream of metcy;' 
And yet he only claimed the ' dae and forfeit of 
hiabond.' The dulie, a very good sort of a gen- 
tleman, endeavored to soften his flinty heart, 
and even went so lar as to adviee the Jew to 
tflltc off flfty per cent, of the amount unqucs- 
tionabiy due him, in eonsideriition of severe 
losses sustained by the defendant by shipwreck 
and other casualties. But Mr. Shylock was not 
to he moved by prayers or entreaties ; on the 
contrary, ho reproved the court for iuterfei^ag 
in his affairs, and boldly threatened a forfeiture 
of their charter if they should refuse to grant a 
decree in his itivor. He refused to allege a rea- 
son for his harsh proceedings except ' a lodged 
hate' he bore the unfortunate defendant. The 
'strict court of Venice,' after hearing arguments 
on both sides, together with some pretty smart 
speeches from the by-standers, mostly friends of 
the defendant, proceeded to pronounce sentence 
in the words quoted at the head of this article. 
In accordance witL the 'sentence,' the Jew was 
about to help himself to a pound of the defend- 
ant's flesh, whoo he waa gently told by the 
'learned Judge' to 'tabrt a lutlb.' Matters 
hereupon took an ugly turn for Mr. Shylock, 
and at the conclusion of the proceedings ho 
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)f court — a broken m 



"Abont a week since, notices appeared in the 
Courier and BuSdin newspapers, in the English 
and French languages, announcing that the 
9 sheriff of the District Court had seized all onr 
rights in a lease of the lot of ground on which 
the New St. Charles Theatre is being balit, and 
that the same would be sold by public auction 
on the aoth instant, at the SL Louis Exchange, 
to satisfy an execution In favor of Dubois & 
Eendig, whose rights had been subrogated to 
Jas. H. Caldwell. 

" It has been already stated tliat Mr. Caldwell 
purchased of D. & K. a certain judgment which 
wehadcoofessedintheirfiivorfor$34ia When 
we confessed that judgment (it being what is 
termed ' a tMendly suit' ), they agreed to wait for 
the unount antit January next; but when they 
broke their contract with us by leashig the 
American Theatre to Mr. Caldwell, it appears 
they 'made a clean sweep of It' by giving him 
control over the judgment against us, and left 



us entirely at his mercy. By esamining the no- 
tarial act, we flud that the amotmt of the judg- 
ment is added to the rent of the American, so 
that Mr. C. has thTK years to pay it in, the first 
payment (one eighteenth part) Mling due in 
January, 1843. Having such easy terms him- 
self, and having not only taken away ' the prop 
that did stistain Our house,' but taken posses- 
sion of the house itself, we expected that a prop- 
osition would he made that we should put him 
in funds to meet the payments as they siiocld 
fall due. We were mistaken. The ink was 
scarcely dry with which we signed the lease of 
the ground on which we are building the new 
St. Ciiarlea before the sheriff was ordered to 
make a seizure. We do not suppose Mr. Cald- 
well Kqiecled to make the money out of na at the 
present time. He knew — 'none so well aa he' 
— that burnt-out managers can not be always 
ready for such a call as that made aponushjhis 

"It Is proper to remark here that the effects 
of the seizure and advertisement of the lease 
have not been, we believe, txacdy what were in- 
tended. Many persons have inqnired, 'Has the 
bnilding stopped!' but we are glad to say that 
the contractors have not been for a moment dis- 
mayed — the flirnlshers have not held hack a sin- 
gle material— the work has not been delayed by 
thehoatlieproeeedlng a single hour; audit only 
remains for os to state, for the information of 
those gentlemen who have contributed to the 
building of the new theatre by taking stock 
or purchasing certificates for tickets, that we 
hold protested paper of Mr. Caldwell to an 
amount sufficient to pay the jndgment against 
ns ; an INJUNCTION has issued to prevent the 
sale of our lease, and — the new manager of tlie 
American has been told to 'tarry a Utile,' 

"We feel no pleasure in making a statement 
that Mr. Caldwell has not been able, in ail in- 
stances, to meet his pecuniary liabilities, and 
nothing should tempt us to make sueb a state- 
ment now but a desire to protect ourselves from 
the effects of the5ndleiai proceedings instituted 
by him against ua. The misfortunes we have 
both met with in the destruction of onr thea- 
tres shouldbeget any thing but ill feeling among 
the sufferers. 

" To our friends and the general public wo say 
again, 'the work goes bravely on.' Give us 
good weather for twenty days, and the New 8t. 
Chahles will open a week before ttie close of 
the year. 

"[Signed in the name of the firm.] 

"New Orleans, November 2«, 1S4S." 



notes" mentioned consisted 
of those given to the lamenled Tyrone Power for 
his last engagement at the St. Charles, and some 
others owned by Mr. Irwin, which he had pur- 
chased fiDm ITogg and Siickney, they having re- 
ceived them in lieu of cash for their engagement 
at the same theatre and in Mobile. I purchased 
the whole on a credit, the holders being willing ■ 
to lend a helping hand to building of the new 
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On the Bth of December Mr. Caldwell opeoed 
the new American Theatre. I insej-t a portion 
of the lengthy address printed in the posters on 
that occasion, because Mr. C. therran gives, in 
liis own peculiar stjle, some reminiswmcea of his 
early career in New Orleans which are interest- 
ing; 
"NEW AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW OKLEAHS. 

"As I nm about to commence anew career in 
the theatrical bnaineas, a few observations may 
he expectea from me by way of address. In at- 
tending, therefore, to that presumed expecta- 
tion, although I must necessarily touch opon 
niattom as painful to my recollection as they 
havu been injurious to my fortunes, I hope ihost 
sincerely that tho public will acquit me of any 
ilosire to awaken their ayiniiathiea. 

"I know that, generally, addresses to the pub- 
lic, how much soever the writers of them may 
aver to the contrail, are expressly intended to 
excite sympathy oa well as interest, for the man 
who says to jon that he wants no sympathy, 
aslis for it in telling you so. I assert, however, 
that r am ojv exception to this general rule 

" It will bo generally conceded, I believe, that 
I am the founder of the Drama in New Orleans. 
I bnilt the 'American Theatre' in 1833, since 
termed the 'Camp Street Theatre,' which was 
recently destroyed hy a vile incendiary, who, as 
yet, I have not been able to bring to justice, al- 
tbon^h I still live in hopes of that event. 

"Snch was the situation at that time of the 
Sixth Ward, which is now the Second Munici- 
pality, that the streets in which are some of the 
greatest monuments were scarcely even defined. 

"New Levee Street was then a continuous 
line of ponds for more than a mile, and Tehou- 
pitonlos and Magazine Streets could then boast 
of no better buildings than such as are denomi- 
nated ' shanUes,' with here and there the moul- 
dering remains ofa former plantation residence, 

"Camp Street had only at that time a few to- 
bacco and cotton warehouses, and St. Charles 
Street was best known to the boys, who sought 
in sport for snipe among the lat^mnier in the 
marshes, vhlchliad never been disturbed other- 
wise in its original gronth. 

"Tho gradual rising of the walls of the first 
'American Theatre,' which walls are still stand- 
ing, excited a great deal of cnrioslty, and natur- 
ally so, for people, conceiving no mercantile use 
for such a building, specnlated jocularly on the 
Idea of its being intended for a fortiflcation. 

" For several years the people had to travel on 
gunwale sidewalks; and it is probably well re- 
membered by several of our present residents, 
carriages conld not be used after a heavy rain 
in places so fiir out of the way as Camp Street. 

"The success attendant on mj building the 
American Theatre rendered it a nucleus around 
which enterprise and commercial prosperity first 
began to grow t« that importance which may be 
said to have settled and called into existence 
the Second Municipality, 

"My enthusiasm in fhvor of the Drama, and 
my strong feelings in favor of New Orleans, in- 
duced me, in 1835, to bnild Uie 'St. Charles 



Theatre and Arcade Baths,' At this period I 
may state, merely for the purpose of explaining 
matters as I go along, that I had (178,000— one 
hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars, cosh 
assets, in my grasp. 

" Circumstances, of which all of us are, more 
or less, 'the most obedient humble servants,' 
have left the ' St, Charles Theatre,' the ' Arcade 
Baths,' and the 'Camp Street Theatre' 'among 
the things that were,' and myself with an accu- 
mulation of losses and misfortunes almost too 
serious to be reflected on. , 

"Now, however, I begin again; but instead of 
commanding my own large ship from my own 
quarter-deck, I have chartered a smaller vessel 
to embark for sea in search of another golden 
shore, from which I may gather means to erect 
another {for so I BOppose I should)— another 
HEAL St. Charles, '^ 

[He then gives his version of how he came to 
lease the "American," asserting that the lessees 
of the theatre burned down had no claim what- 
ever on the house that was rebuilt upon its site, 
concluding as follows:] 

"My eliums npon the patronage of the public 
must rest, I well know, upon the attractions of- 
fered in Uiis new establishment, and consequent- 
ly my utmost exertions will most assuredly be 
devoted to that end. I will state, however, that 
1 am fat from expecting the success which, at 
the outset of my new career, I hod anticipated, 
and from the conviction that two theatres for a 
simQar order of dramatjc entertainments can not 
be supported In the Second Municipality. 

"Competition does not always secure the brat 
eerviees, particularly as regards the drama ; for 
it raises liio price of every thing connected with 
the sti^e, and fosters directly the most licstruc- 
tive system associated therewith — the starring 

" But, despite all difficulties and annoyances, 
I take tiie field again, active and determined, 
hoping, like a prudent general, so to marshal 
my forces as not easily to be beaten from the 
add. 

"It is more than probable that, had I expect- 
ed the esistence of a rival theatre in this muni- 
cipality, I shonld have retired wiUi my fortune of 
laurels and losses, and fed npon the reflection 
that I had spent twenty-three years of unremit- 
ting professional labor for the advantage of those 
who iiftrude upon my path, not kimjly or cour- 
teously, but with enviousness and misrepresent- 

"The case is, however, otherwise, and I am 
now determined to bestir myself in sudi a man- 
ner as to render my new project In favor of the 
Drama, if not profitable to my purse, at least ad- 
ditionally laudatory of my character. 

"James H. Caldvtell." 

As the end of Mr. Caldwell's theatrical career 
so soon folloM-ed the above announcement, it may 
be Its well here lo insert the following card, 
which appeared in the posters early in January, 
aboQt six weeks after the opening of (he new 
house in Poydras Street, and one week before 
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without 
much -loved 
that the druna, not 



the New St. Chaeles was to open its doors. 
It will be seen that he did not wait 1« be " beat- 
en from the field," but wisely retreated before 
his competitors fired a, gun. It appears from his 
own staiemeot that his "new project" had not 
been "profitable to his purse." It will be for 
others to judge whether it had been " laudatory 
of his character." 

" AMERICAN THEATRK 

"This establishment will be closed for the sea- 
son on Saturday, the 14th instant. 

" The lessee is constrained to say that the ait- 
nation of the times, to which alone he can at- 
tribute the nightly losses, compels him to a 
course unavoidable as it is piunful to his feelings. 

" Were the private fortune of the subscriber 
equal to what It was when he completed the 
late St. Charles Theatre, he would have been 
proud, as he then was, to sustain the losses which 
attended that beautiful temple; bat all those 
means are gone — all in honor. 

" His pride now has to sustain a shoci< unpar- 
alleled to him, but which will be appreciated by 
all honorable mco. " ' ... 

the public support, 
profession, and he i) 
only in this country, but in the old country, has 
anatalned a shock which can not be recovered 
from in a generation. 

" It is now my painful duty to announce that 
I shall reUro from the Drama altogether — it is 
no longer a profession for a sensitive mind to 
follow ; and as to pecuniary profit, the following 
fects, I hope, will illustrate to the world that I 
have done for it what few men with capital would 
haye thought of. From the day of the comple- 
tion ef the St Charles Theatre, on the 30th of 
November, 1835, to its conflagration on the 13th 
of March, 1843, 1 have expended in the support 
oflts losses $100,000. 

" In the belief— a belief which was sustained 
by the whole population — that no other theatre 
than the present American would be built for 
several years, I was induced to enter in the fleld 
^ain. Unfortunatelyldidso; and, although no 
theatre was open, the eipenses have not been 
met by at least 1300 per night. 

" Had I the means I shonld in very pride con- 
Wnne on, in the hope which constantly cherished 
me in the St, Charles, that better times would 
return, and that the Drama would meet with a 
competent support. Not possessing them, I 
must, though reluctantly, abandon It, and seek 
aome employment by which I can live, for loss 
and double ruin is the inevitable result ofa man- 
agerial career in the present day. 

"James H. Caldwell." 



CHAPTER V. 

The New St, Charles opened on the 18th of 

January, 1843, seventy-four daj-s after the lot 

came into my possession, having been built in 

forty vrorhmg days, as before stated, rain pre- 



vraiting work for thirty-four days. First night's 
receipts, |4'J0 75. 

moderately sncceasfiil, Ci 



"the si 



n of the times" referred to by 
e borne down by pecu- 



B, all credit- 
)f the receipts 



.nbya 



niary embarrassments the whole ti 
ors fully expecting to be paid oi 
of the house. 

The "American" was carried o 
moDwealth," under the nominal m 
Mrs. Ann Seflon, but the season fizzled out in . 
gloriously in a veiy short time. Mr. Dinnefbrd 
then tried his hand at management, but he also 
failed, and we had the field to ourselves long be- 
fore the usual time for the closing of theatres in 
Kew Orleans. 

The stars who appeared at the St. Charles this 
season were J. H. Hackett, Dan Marble, Geoi^ 
Vandenhoif, Miss Lee, J. M. Field, and Dr. 
Lardner (lecturer). Mr. Hackett, in addition to 
his usual characters, essayed Richard the Third, 
and / thought played it very welL 

It may be supposed that I entertaned no very 
friendly feelings toward Mr. Caldwel! after the 
events above narrated. Such a supposition would 
not be justified by the fact. From the first mo- 
ment I met him in 1 827 until the day of his 
death, I entertained for him a warm friendship, 
and, except during the time of our rivalship in 
business, believe he reciprocated my feeling. 
When he retired from management, a very short 
time elapsed before we were on good terms again, 
and we so continued ever after. He soon came 
to take an interest in the new St. Charles, and 
was ever ready to advise with me (and I often 
consulted him) on difficult points which arose in 
its management. About the first acl under the 
new (or rather restored) impulses which now in- 
spired him was the offer to us of a lease of his 
new Mobile Theatre. Unfortunately, as it turn- 
ed out, we took it, and lost a great deal of money 
(here in after years. Relieved from the annoy- 
ances of management, Mr. Caldwell arose out 
of the embarrassments which were snrrounding 
him, and eventaally became a veiy rich man, 
principally by means of his gas companies in 
Cincinnati and Mobile. I will venture here to 
Blafe it as my opinion that, averaging Mr. Cald- 
well's twenty-five years of management, he did 
not reahze a profit of over $1000 a year; and 
when yon get through reading these memohs 
(only written to string anecdotes npon), you will 
know of another manager who worked with 
about the same result. The truth is, the business 
of theatrical management is very uncertain and 
fluctuating, and the profits of managers are 
gi-eatly overrated. 
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I can express my opinion of Mr. Caldwell 
BJi actor in no better way than by saying I hare 
never yet betield Ws eqnal as a light comedian. 
Murdock comes the nearest to him (of those that 
Ihave seen), and Charles Mathews next. In Reii- 
ben Glenroy he was bo trae to nature that, in the 
scene with the Bov, Mrs. Gknrog, he not 
brought tears into her eyes, but into those of all 
tile young mothers among the andience. Mr. 
C. played the whole range of tragedy, and but 
for some mannerisms, such as drawling oul 
tiun words as if he were running the chromatic 
scale of the gamut in music, no actor gave greats 
er satisfaction to Southern audiences than he did. 
He was scrupulously guarded in giving the true 
text of Shftkspeare when performing his charac- 
ters. In the later years of his life he only ap- 
peared in comedy, and in that he was unap- 
proiehahle. 

Uonsieur Uatthieu. 

In 1819 (I think that was the year) the above 
name appeared at the head of posting bills in Cin- 
cinnati, accompanied by a notification to the 
good citizens of l^at growing town that a concert 
would be given on a certain night, on which oc- 
casion the giver would sing a number of Itahan, 
French, and English songs, accompanied by him- 
self on the guitar. A tolerably numerous au- 
dience attended the ballroom of the City Hotel 
on the evening appointed, myself among the 
number, and for the first time I saw and heard 
lie subject of this sketch. He was not much 
more than the shadow of a man in appearance, 
but had a pleasing connlenanee and a very pleas- 
ant smile, which won from his auditors a tavora- 
ble reception. His voice was not powerful, but 
it was sweet (what there was of it), and he gave 
his simple ballads with considerable feeling. One 
of his own compositions, " Sweet at Evening's 
pensive Hour," etill retidns a place in my mem- 
ory, though it has been confoundedly jostled 
ahont by all sorts of mu^c since. 

Mona. Matthieu visited the WeBteni country 
accidentally; his journey happened thus : Soon 
after landing in Baltimore from a Havre packet, 
he heard of a great opening for a music-school 
in Petersburg, Virginia, and resolved to proceed 
thither without delay. At the stage-office the 
clerk registered his name for Pii(sburg instead 
of Pefersburg, and the monsieur did not discover 
the error until he had crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains and commenced his intiuiries for the 
gentleman to whom his letters of introduction 
were directed. 

"N'importe!" exclaimed the monsieur; "I 



vish to go to Pelersbarg — dej bring me toPeefj- 
burg. Eh bieu ! I sal stay over de mountain- 
pour qnoi ? — because I can not make a raise of de 
vind to pay back my passage to Baltimore. " So 
be made himself contented, and shipped on board 
a flat-boat bound for Cincinnati, where, he heard, 
it cost but littJe to live. "I hear," said he to 
me, "dat in dis Cincinnati de peops very mnsh 
fi)nd of de musique, and de eat and de drink is 
sheep [cheap] ; dat dey have de cachan beaa- 
eoM/j — plenty! Trois "ioub de pound, and de 
spare-rib throw him in, begar ' and here I sal 
make some castmg of my anchor, as de sailor 

I felt an interest in the w elfure of Mons. Mat- 
thieu, but soon lost sight of him. He duelt for 
several years in Louisville, where he manufac- 
tured cigars, and led the orchestra in Jefl'erson 
Street. Jefiersonville, over the river, was his 
i-esidence for a time. In 1833 he discontinued 
his basiness (confectionery and teaching music), 
and started ofl' for the Yellow Springs, in Ohio, 
with the view of sending op a series of balloons 
from that fashionable watering-place. A friend 
of mine, a great lover of music, loaned him some 
money, to be repaid out of the^Vsf proceeds of 
the Yellow Springs balloon speculation, and he 
has been looking out for the balloons ever since, 
but has seen none, for the simple reason that 
"ihey are not yet in sight." 

In 1836 (he had now a wife and a small house- 
iid of children) he applied for and obtained a sit- 
uation in the orchestra of the Mobile Theatre, in 
which he played the tenor violin. In addition to 
his musical duties, he made flre-works for all the 
explosions in Celeste's pieces. He was terrible, 
and sometimes terrific at explosions. Many a 
time and oft have I trembled for the walls of old 
St. Emanuel. I can imsgine I see his jolly, 
sweaty &ce now, peeping out from a cloud of 
exploded powder, after some of his rehearsals, 
he exclaimed, "Ah ha! what you tink of 
dat, ba ? Good explosion, eh ? Shake de house, 

1?" 

Atler our season closed, Mons. Matthieu hired 

small farm about five miles from Mobile, and 
endeavored to raise potatoes and other vegeta- 
but, while the potatoes were growing, his 
children's jaws must be going, so he accepted an 
engagement as leader of two blind fiddlers at Mr. 
reny's new theatre in Government Street, his 
salary being lixed at eight dollars per week. 
The ineeks came and went, but the eight dollars 
not BirthcoiQing — or, rather, were always 
fiirth cominif, but never came forth. The leader 
liscouraged. " ffacre ! I plant la pomme de 
terre — he no grow in five months ; I make en- 
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Ragemenl lo play de feedle — I get no pay ! Bt 
gar, I sal take up my bed and promenade— dam if 
Idoii't!" and, sure enough, he put off for Texas 

One morning in the winter of 1843, a, card 
was brought t« me in the director's room of the 
St. Charles's Theatre on which was written the 
name of tlie rentable Mons. Matthiea I I di- 
rected that he should be instantly shown up. On 
entering the room, he jumped so high lliat I was 
doubtful whether he would ever come down 

"Ah ha! Monsieur Rol, I am loo happy I 
Me you again! Ah ha! you got one splendid 
theatre ; I sal make application w be your lead- 
er, lotit de suite, directly." 

" Sit down, my old friend, and compose your- 
self. Where have you hid yourself for Che last 
seven years ?" 

" Hid myself? I hare been at Tex-ass, by 
gar. I fight some battel at St. Jatinio; I get 
so mush land as I can not Jind ; I almost starve 
my iiunily in that glorious country ; and I come 
back to follow my profession in dis city for some 
bread to eat." 



After some conver.'tEtion, I asked him what lie 
was doing in Kew Orleans. 

"Doing? what I do here? I am at present 
leading for Mr. Adams, the conjuror," he replied. 

"Leading?" 

"Yes, leading tJ 



I have not seen the monsieur since. There 
was but Utile left of him ; a strong wind would 
find no difficulty in blowing him away. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The St. Louis Theatre was sold this spring 
(1 843) under a deed of trust given by the Block- 
holders lo secure a loan of #20,000. It was 
bought m by Mr. George ColHer, of whom we aft- 
erward rented it. The original cost of the lot and 
building was $78,000, and it was never finished, 
e season opened May 20tb, with Yankee 
as the star, to a house of f 157 7r>. Joe 
t and Ben De Bar played bi'ief engnge- 
s, and then came the English lecturer Di-. 
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Lardner. The only ihing I remember about the 
doctor's engagement is that mj old friend George 
Holland, having served Mr. Caldwell fttithfullj 
through all his difficulties to the end of his the- 
atrical career, now appeared as Dr. I.ardiier's 
business agent and generator of his gases. Miss 
Ince, Mr. and Mr^. Bioughaia, and Seguin'e 
Opera Troupe appeared during the season, which 
closed on a considerable loss. John Brougham 
can almost wear a certain " mantle" while play- 
ing Irishmen ; and he has a mantle of his own 
while playing other characters which will be as 
long finding a deserving wearer when he goes as 
has been that of poor Power 1 

The Tremont Theatre in Boston was sold to 
a religious society this spring. Being in Boston 
on business— in feet, to purchase the wardrobe 
of the said theatre, I felt "called" upon to write 
and publish the following letter ; 
Sol. Smitk, of St. Louis, Ho , to the Bev Dr. 
Beeclier, of Cmemnati, Ohio 

Boston, Sunday evening AngnatlS 1S«. 

Sir, — The newspapers have gnen the sub- 
stance of a discourse deLvered hy you at the 
Tremont Theatre soon after that bmlfting came 
into the possession of its present propnelors. 
When ihat discourse was delivered I was in St, 
Louis, nearly one thonsand miles from Boston. 
Business has bronght me here, and I take leave 
to address you a few lines on the subject of jour 
address, concdving there are some parts of it, 
if correctly reported, somewhat exceptionable — 
at least likely to be so considered by members 
of the theatrical profession. 

I make no apology for addrpssing you through 
the columns of a newspaper. We are personally 
unacquainted with each other, and, to be plain 
with you^for "bluntness is my trade"— I am 
not very desirons of an introduction. Yoji are 
a preacher of the Gospel ; 7 am nothing but an 
actor, and a poor one at that, in eveiy sense of 
the word. You are in possession of a princely 
income, as payment for advocating the cause of 
die meet and lowly Jesus; lam struggling for 
a precarious subsistence in my capacity of a 
Etage-plajer, occasionally adding a little to my 
income by appearing "in the character" of a 
hwyer in our courts of justice. I may add that 
gou stand at the head of a powerful sect of pro- 
fessing Christians in the United States, while / 
am content to claim membership in iJie lowest 
rank of artists called histriona. I presume, if I 
were to seek a conversation with jou at your 
splendid mansion, 1 should he spumed from your 
door as unworthy to press your carpet with my 
unhallowed leet. The name of" Sol Smith, the 
actor," announced in your study, would proba- 



bly be the signal for bolting your doors ; indeed, 
if the report of your discourse at the Tremont be 
a true one— -and I have no reason to doubt that 
it is — you iiiust entertain a "lodged hale"— a 
"certain loathing" for all poor sinners of onr 
class. Therefore it is that I do not seek a per- 
sonal interview, but say what I have to sny 
through these columns. 

You are represented to have made your " first 
appearance on the Tremont boards" before a 
' ' house crowded from pit to gallery ; " and it is 
said you "returned thanks to Almighty God for 
having changed the place which was imce the seat 
of Satan aud his morks into Christ's holy tem- 
ple ;" and prayed that "all theatres might soon 
become temples of God; and that Satan, their 
great head, might immediately be driven back 
to his appropriate home, the bottomless pit," 
You are said to have dwelt particularly upon the 
"bad character of actors and aciresses, " and to 
have asserted of theatres that ' ' Ihere was no re- 
deeming quality about them — they were evil, and 
that continually— they were the fruitfid source 
of ALL vice — [all!] — ^the great social exchange 
where sinners of all grades, colors, and descrip- 
tion assembled to barter away and sell their im- 
mortal souls." 

Now, Mr. Beeeher, read over the above quo- 
tations, while quietly sitting in your closet, and 
how do they look in print ? J3o not jonr de- 
nunciations strike you as being rather on the 
jeholesah order ? How different — how widely 
different was the language of your Master and 
mine while tabernacling upon the earth I With- 
out the slightest attempt at proof to support your 
assertions, you throw out an accusation agMnst 
the whole commimity of actors. You stand up 
in the pulpit (late the social exchange of sinners), 
and before three thousand people, drawn togeth- 
er by your great fame as a speaker, and by cu- 
riosity to witness the cleansing of the Augean 
stable by the river of your eloquence, and pmnl 
at a large class ofyourfcllow-ciiizens, and brand 
the whole of them as bad cliaracters J Without 
particularizing their crimes — without affording 
them an opportunity of defense, you consign thou- 
sands of your fellow-mortals to infamy — or, in 
other words, send them to the deeil! You must 
not be surprised, then, doctor, if the commu- 
nity you have so unsparingly denoimced and 
slandered — yes, slandered 1 — do not sit ealinlj 
down under the imputation cast upon them. 
A worm, when trodden upon, will torn npon a 
giant. 

In the name of my professional brothers and 
sisters, I deny that, as a class, they are obnox- 
iops to the charges you have brought against 
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"carry the war into 
upon the pulpit, and 
>t a few either) where 
!ty hare been 



them. I deny that the theatre is an exchange 
where sinners barter away their souls — and I nm 
willing to lake the late Treraont Theatre, »iih all 
its faults, as a specimen of all theatres in the 
United States — and I procounee your attempt to 
foist upon all actors and actresses the title of 
"bad characters," uncharitable, unfair, and un- 
manly. To deny that the institution of the the- 
atre is sometimes abused, and its objects pervert- 
ed, or that some members of our profession are 
faulty, would be lo deny that managers, actors, 
and actresses are human beings. But let the 
professors of the stage be compared with those 
of any other calling — nay, let them be compared 
(and I invite the comparison) with the occupants 
of the pulpit — let the moral character of each 
class be set side by side before the world, and 
the result need not be feared by the rouch-abused 
histrions. 

If we thought proper 
Africa," we might reloi 
point out instances (and 
all the wholes 
broken Through and trampled under foot by 
preachers of eminence — where the sanctity of the 
domestic circle has been invaded ; (he obligations 
of the marriage vow have been broken ; confi- 
dence has been betrayed, and .&thers and hus- 
bands have been compelled to seek redress from 
courts of justice for injuries inflicted on their 
daughters and thwr wives by hypocrites who nse 
reli^on as a cloak to hide iheir hellish propensi- 
ticB. One would suppose, doctor, to hear yoti, 
and such as you, speak of actors and actresses, 
that in your profession tliere is no acting ; that, 
from the holy horror with which you potu' forth 
your denunciations against the poor players, yon 
would shrink from employing any of the arts you 
condenan so unsparingly in the actor. I assert 
that many of you make a trade of religion. To 
gay nothing of tlie attempt that was made to 
raise money by exhibiting the Tremont Theatre 
as it stood when the wicked actors left it — in all 
its glare of splendid scenery, rich decoration, and 
gas-lights, you every week cunningly contrive out 
ways and means to gull the public and obtain 
money from sinners as well as saints — that at 
your meetings you resort to all manner of tricks 
to obtain contributions for pretended charities, 
and for the support of missions to distant conn- 
tries, with the professed abject of saving heathen 
souls, jtthile your next-door neighbor is perishing 
fiyt bread ; that, contrary to the command of our 
Savior, who directed that we should receive the 
Gospel "without money and without price," jou 
take care to confine your labors to such congre- 
gations as will pay yaa a price, and a very good 



price too; that you "accept of engagements," 
like the actors, where the highest salaries are 
given; that the loader the call, the more hkely 
you are to Afar it ; and that, instead of treating 
yoiu' fellow-sinners kindly, and drawing them by 
affectionate remonstrances from what you con- 
sider their evil ways, you denounce them in a 
lot, and, so far as in you lies, shut the door of 
grace upon tbem ! 

It would appear lo me, reverend sir, that on 
the occasion of taking formal possession of the 
Tremont Theatre— the lale "seat of Satan and 
his works," since you will have it so— a temper- 
ate and forbearing tone would have been mure 
becoming your character and sitaation. Con- 
sidering that yon had succeeded in turning old 
Satan and about one hundred sinners out of 
doors^ — the sinners to starve, perhaps, and Satan 
to look out for other quarters — the air of triumph 
JOU assumed, and the sentences of condemnation 
you uttered, were unworthy of you. You had 
hurled the Muses, necfcand heels, from the prem- 
ises ; you had deprived their humble followers of 
the means of earning their bread— was that a 
time to indulge in scoffs and maledictions ? was 
tMi the way to purify the unholy spot ? 

How is it, fellow-preacher, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ — for he is my Lord as well as jobj-j— did 
not say a word against theatres when on earth ? 
I do not find a sentence of his recorded which 
implies that there is any sin in social amuse- 
ments; on the contraty, the Bible is full of in- 
jnnctions to cultivate a cheerful disposition. I 
need only to refer to the &ct of David's daiidng 
before the ark to show that dancing is ptea^g 
in the sight of God. Speaking of David — read 
his Psalms, and you will find in those incompar- 
able poems that rejoicing and clapping of hands 
— playing upon instruments, of all the kinds then 
invented — skipping, and making "joyful noises." 
formed most of (be themes of the mighty poet. 
If I am not mistaken (I have not my Testament 
with me to refer to), one of the apostles lookref- 
tiife in a theatre, which proved to him a safe sanct- 
uaiy when pursued by a ruthless mob. Our 
Savior dwelt among sinners, gently leading tbem 
into the paths of virtue. How different is the 
conduct of his pretended followers of the present 
day — how diiferent from the course pursued by 
the apostles in the early ages of Christianity ! 
Instead of " going forth into all the ends of the 
earth to preach the Gospel to all nations," with- 
out coin or scrip, your modem preachers must 
Uve upon the tat of the land, dwell in splendid 
mansions, be in receipt of stipulated salaries ; 
and, instead of spreading the blessed tidings of 
the Gospel to the inhabitants of heathen lands. 
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they eontiiie their teachings to their own fovored 
flocks— imJess some t«mple of t^atan is to be pu- 
rified — then, indeed, a reverend divine can travel 
hundreds of miles — not, as in Pilgrim times, 
bareheaded and barefooted, but in steamers, rail- 
road cars, and coaches, to fulfill a prophecy made 
by himself before be was " called" to the West ! 
Then, instead of axlending the hand of charity to 
the houseless individuals who have thought it no 
sin to "labor in their vocation, " and, if he thinks 
their calling sinful, telling them to " Go amd sin 
so MORE," he can brand a whole commnnity 
with infamy — pronounce them all "bad char- 
ncterg" — and can " sup after that !" 

But stop — what am I about ? Let me not fell 
into the same error I am condemning in others. 
All preachers are not to be answerable for the 
faults of a portion of them. I have known some 
orthodox preachers (and I record it with pleas- 
ure) who were honest, charitable, and Christian- 
ly. I only wished to show that, bad es actors 
are, or may be as a class, they wQl lose nothing 
by a comparison with preachers. In all the prac- 
tices of active benevolence, I reli^oualy believe 
they rank far above them. 

I would suggest to you, my fellow-sinner, that 
if you really believe actors and actresses to be 
the "bad characters" you represented them to 
be in your sermon, it is your bounden duty to 
preach to THEM — point out wherein consists the 
sinfulness of their calling, reason with them, draw 
them from their evil ivays, if ihey are evil, and, 
by treating them kindly, convince them that you 
are indeed the minister of that blessed Redeemer 
you profess I* serve. During the year preceding 
the last Fresidenlia-l election, I was sometimes 
called on to "speechify" at political meetings. 
Hard cider and coon-skins were all " the go," as 
the saying is ; and, being a good Whig (I believe 
i/ou went for Harrison two, doctor, but no mat- 
tor for that) — well, as I was saying, being a good 
Whig, my stump speeches were "applauded to 
the rery echo. " I have frequently thooght since 
that if I had avoided the " log-cabins," and made 
speeches at the meetings of the locofocos, my 
rhetoric would (or might) have had much more 
effect ; for the Whigs were all right, and thought 
Its I did, whereas it should have been our policy 
to convince the other party of their error ; for it 
was to iheia we looked for votes to turn the scale 
in our tavor. So with yon preachers and pro- 
fessing Christians ; if you and yoor congrega- 
tions would aHenrf theatrical exhibitions {for, de- 
pend upon il^ doctor, yon can not "put them 
down"), applaud the good sentiments, and ex- 
press your disapprobation of every thing calcu- 
lated to produce an immoral effect upon the an- 
M 
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dienoe — in short, if you and they would co-oper- 
ate with us, and endeavor to purge the stage of 
its impurities, instead of endeavoring, as you do, 
to exterminate it, much good might be effected, 
and the drama might flourish as the adjraict of 
Christianity. 

I did intend Wt say something about Satan, for 
I do tliink you treat that imaginary being rather 
cavalierly, taking into consideration the fact that 
he is always at hand as a convenient scarecrow 
to "drive the stray lambs into the fold, " and that 
you could not carry on your business a week 
without him ; but, upon second thoughts, I have 
concluded to say nothing in his behalf. Send 
hjm back " to the bottomless pit, " doctor, as soon 
as you like, and a good riddance, I say. 

At some fiiture period I propose to discuss at 

present I fear I have wearied your patience with 
my desultory and disjointed strictures. I will 
conclude by recommending to your considera- 
tion the 7th chapter of Matthew, 1st to 5th and 
2lBt to 23d verses. 

Hoping you will receive this letter in as kind a 
spirit as that which dictqfes it, and advising you 
to cultivate Christian feelings, I remain, dear sir, 
your fellow-laborer in the vineyard, 

Sol. Smith. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The new St. Charles, now finished, and well 
furnished with new scenery, opened for its sec- 
ond season November 15, 1843, with the Hunch- 
back and A Roland fob an Olivee. Re- 
ceipts, $3G0 ; certainly not a very promising be- 
ginning. Next night (Gabkielle, Mr. and 
Mrs. White, and A Lovee by Proxy) the re- 
ceipts fell down to $77 75. Mr. Brougham, on 
his first appearance, attracted a house of only 
$99 7f). When, on the next night, his wifb ap- 
peared with him, the receipts were $269 50; 
and so went on the bnsiness for some time. H. 
Placide (first time playing as a star) brought the 
business up a little, his first bouse being $3ti6 25. 
Mr. P.'s second appearance drew only $129 25; 
his third, |202 75; his fourth, $185 50; and 
his fifth (Grandfather Whitehead), 1313 50. 
On Monday, December 4, Mr. Placide played 
in two pieces, Clandestine Marriage and 
DocBLE Bedded Room, supported by a com- 
pany fully competent for their correct peribrm- 
ance, to a house of $96 1 Next night Grand- 
father Whitehead, and the comedy of John 
Bull, brought the receipts up to $444 25; bnt 
next night (Placide in two pieces, and another 
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piece performed ivilh tliem) the receipts fell 
do»Ti W $iS as ! 

Ole Bull, the great violinist, played three 
nights, at double prices of admission, to the fol- 
lowing receipts : flioy, $1207, |883, and $353. 

Vieuxtemps also played a few nights, hut his 
attraction at one house was small, while at the 
French theatre he did pretty welL 

We had a troupe of wild beasts, under the man- 
agement of a Mr. Hopkins, and they perform- 
ed in a piece entitled Musoo 1'ark, in which 
a Mr. Shaffer played Mango, 1 believe. Mr. 
Shaffer also went into the cage of wild animals. 
Ihiring this engagement I received a note one 
morning from Mias Edista Stora, in the follow- 
ing words : 

"Kew Otleans. Febrnary 2, I8«, 
•'ToSd. Sniiffl, Seq., Manager, St. CAarks Theatre .- 

" Sir, — Understanding tliat joa are in need of 
a ftroale with sufficient nerve to act with the 
wild beasts In a new piece to be brought for- 
ward, I wisli to offer mj services for the pur- 
pose, if we can come to an andcretauding. I 
am no actress, never having been on the stage : 
but if the part has not much in it to say, I arr 
confident I can acquit myself with credit as far 
as being with the wild beasts, or permitting 
them to climb upon or over me may requir 

"An early answer by the bearer, stating when 
an Interview can be had, is respectfliUy request- 
ed by your obedient servant, 

"Edista Stora.' 

It seemed a strange notion of the young w[ 
an ; but lielieving, from the amiable temper 
the animals, that she would incur no danger, and 
that a woman appearing in the cage with wild 
animals would prove attractive, I drew up the 
foUowing brief engagement, which she signed by 
making her mark : 

"New Orleans, Febmary S, 1 

"I do hereby engage with the managers of 
the St. Charles Theatre to go into the cage of 
wild animals with Mr. Shaffer, on Sunday night 
(to-morrow), in the said tlieatre, for the sum of 
ten dollars ; also, if required, on Monday night, 

"Edista x Stora." 

This Lady of the Lions "went into the cage 
\vith Mr. Shaffer" two nights, hut this apparent- 
ly dangerous feat created no sensation, nor in- 
crease to the receipts at the treasury. The truth 
is, Hopkins's were very tame beasts, and it 
a hard matter to get up an idea that they > 
in any way dangerous, in or out of the cage. In 
one scene of Mungo Park, the hero ^ Mungo 
himself — played by Shaffer, was to be jiimpe< 
upon, while lying asleep, by a tiger, and a terrifii 
struggle (so said the hills) was to take place be- 
tween the man and the infuriated animal ; but, 
all that the keepers could do, the animal would 



become infuriated. It wi'! somethmg like 
Bamnm'a buffalo-hunt o\er in Hobuken — a feil- 
ure. The tiger was dropped down through a 
cut in the scene, so arranged that she ap- 
peared to spring upon Thaller from a thicket A 
itruggle ensued, but it was bhaffer strugghi^ to 
lold on to the tiger so that she wouldn't ran 

Mr. J. W. WaUack— i^e Wallack, as he vi'as 
called — was engaged for a few nights, but was 
not snceessful in drawing large audiences. Of 
this actor I must say that he ^as deservedly an 
immense favorite in this eountry since about 
1830. He was very fascinating in his acting. 
No one could help admiring him. In London 
he was contemporary with Macreadj, and for 
many years considered by some his equal in trag- 
edy, his superior in melodrama. Henry Clay 
told me he liked Wallack's Hamlet better than 
that of any actor he had ever seen perform 
the part, and he had seen all the great actors. 
Relh was his most popular part in tragedy, hut 
it afforded him no pleasure to be told so. He 
generally opened in Rolln, and Dick Sashall, in 
the farce of Mv AcNT. Mr. Wallack never had 
his equal, I think, in sneh characters as Mar- 
tin Hei/«ioM, Massaroni, Michael (Adopted 
Child), and Don C<BsaT de Bazan. 

On Wednesday, the 7th of February, took 
place tJie first appearance in New Orleans of 
Mr. Macready, who opened in Hamlkt ; re- 
ceipts, $822. On Friday be appeared as Mac- 
beth ; receipts, 885, The houses did not keep 
up to tliat mart, but they were universally good. 
James H. Hackett played on what is termed the 
" off nights," but that nnqneslionablj- line actor, 
backed up hy H. Flacide and the excellent stock 
company, was overshadowed by the "great tra- 
gedian." Only think of Hackett playing Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycopftant and Mons. Maikt to 
$ne 50! and his benefit only yielding a hun- 
dred dollars more than that Co his personation 
of Rip Van Winkle, Col. WH/lfire (the Kebtuck- 
ian), and Motis. Tonsoa .' 

Mr. Macready finished his first fine engage- 
ment, and then played with us in the Mobile 
Theatre, which we rented from Mr. Caldwell 

Mr. Forrest followed Macready in the St. 
Charles, and played a good engagement, aftei'- 
ward going to Mobile. 

On the finishing of a second engagement at 
the St. Charles, Mr. Macready went up with the 
company to St. Louis in the steamer iScolt, 
Captain Swon. Some very amusing scenes were 
acted during this voyage, one of which I pi-opofe 
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An intimate Friend. 

There is a class of individuals who claim to 
fenow every body. Actors parricularlj, and par- 
ticularly great actors, are their most femiliar 
companions. Macready, Forrest, £,nd Booth are 
their most valned professional friends ; they have 
known them eo long and so ititimatelj— inter- 
changed so many civilities with them — been in 
their society under so many peculiar circum- 
stances — indeed, they have known them from 
childhood— they consider them as brothers! 

In 1844 one of this class happened to be a 
passenger on the Scott on her trip from New 
Orleans toSt.Lonis during the monih of March. 
He was a jolly fyiow, full of anecdote, and al- 
ivays ready with his joke, conundrum, repartee, 
or pun. Snatches of the fashionable negro songs 
— called, for fashion's sake, Ethiopian melodies 
— quaint sayings, and quotations from Shaks- 
[leare, were at his tongue's end. He was the 
life of the social hall. Not knowing his real 
name, we will call him Spriggins. 

The great tragedian Macready had been per- 
forming an engagement at the St. Charies Thea- 
tre, and he was, of course, the subject of conver- 
sation in the cabin of all steam-boats leaving 
New Orleans. Spriggins had, according to his 
own account, attended the theatre every night 
Macready had acted. 

"His Macbet/i was great^" said Spriggins, 
joining in a conversation by the stove in the so- 
cial hall, where the passengers were picking their 
teeth and smoking, " his Hamlet superb, and his 
Werner magnificent ! I have frequently said to 
him, at snpper, after he has been personating the 
latter character — " 

"Ton know bim. (hen?" interrupted a pas- 
senger, who was at the moment lighting a cigar 
by Spriggins's. 

"Knoiohim? — know Bill Macready ? Well, 
I should rather think I do— intimately — inti- 
mately — spent most of my leisure time with him 
while he was in Orleans. It was by jny advice 
he came out to the South." 

" Indeed !" 

"Yes, indeed. It was a lucky thing for the 
managers that I happened to be in New York 
on Macready's arrival from England. He never 
would have visileJ tJie South had it not been for 

"What sort of a man is he in private life?" 
inquired a gentleman. 

"Oh," replied Spriggins, "he is devilish 
haughty and austere to strangers, but in his in- 
tercourse with friends he is a very companion- 
able sort of a fellow, I assure you." 
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"Are you acqnainted with Mr. PoTrest?" 
asked a passenger. 

"Acquainted with /liinf — Ned Forrest? 
Have known him since he was a boy. We were 
schoolmates in Philadelphia ; saw him make his 
first appearance as Younij Norva/ at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre. It was by my advice be adopt- 
ed the stage as a profession. Great man Ked 
is, bnt, after seeing Macready, one dijpsn't relish 
Ned's acting as formerly. He is all very well as 
Metamora and Jack Cade, but when he attempts 
Shaksperian characters — " Spriggins concluded 
this criticism by shaking his head and slightly 
shuddering, as a man does when he has just 
taken a dose of salts. 

" Did you see biro act during his late engage 
ment at the St. Charles ?" asked one. 

"No, I didn't," replied Spriggins. "Though 
I like Ned, I couldn't persuade myself lo undei 
go his stentorian inflictions. He called to see 
me once or twice, and 1 dined with him three 
times, I believe, and that's the extent of our m 
tercourse this season." 

Spriggins went on chatting about actors and 
actresses till near dinner-time, giving very amus- 
ing accounts of their adventures during his long 
and intimate acquaintance with them. He knew 
them all "like a book." The Southern managers 
were under great obligations to bim for advice i 
indeed, they very seldom made any engagement 
of consequence without consulting him. He 
knew all the stars and principal stock actors anil 
actresses. He had been the prime agent in get^ 
ting up most of the complimentary benefits ; he 
had written nearly all of the criticisms and puffs 
that had appeared in the New Orleans papers 
during the past theatrical season ; in short, if his 
veracity might be relied on, be was the connect- 
ing link between the public and the theatre, and, 
to a casual obsen'er, it would be a matter of 
wonder how theatrical affairs could proceed for 
a single week without him. 

Who was he? 

He knew every body connected with the stage, 
or who had been connected with it during the 
last twenty years. He dined with Mr. Caldwell 
twice a week. It was by his advice that gentle- 
man had built the old St. Charles. We have al- 
ready seen that he was on terms of intimacy 
with the two great tragedians of the age. Be- 
fore the ringing of the dinnet-bell, the congre- 
gated passengers in the social hall became aware 
that a few of the more humble followers of Thes- 
pis were also honored with Mr. Spriggins's ac- 
quaintance and limited regard. In reply to 
questions judiciously propounded by the cigar- 
became known that the season at 
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New Orleans had closed, and tliat ihe company I 
were about leaving for St. Lonis ; that he was 
bound for the same city, but he had dechned 
the invitation of Bill Matready, Jim Ryder, Joe 
Field, Jack Weston, and Soi Smith V> go with 
them in the J. M.White, in consequence of be- 
ing obliged to slop on the way at several towns 

relief to ba^y one's self during a journey of this 
kind ; for I knew how it would be if I went with 
them — long sittings over the wine-botlle after 
dinner,- late suppers, tedious stories, and profes- 
sional reminiscences. I am svch a, Gtvorite with 
them all that I should be bored to death with 

The bell rung out the BDmmonB to dinner. 
After tiie cloth had been removed, it was ob- 
served that five gentlemen remained, enjoying 
their wine, at the middle of the table. Spriggins 
cast a wistful look toward the party, but did not 
venture to move his char up to the place occu- 
pied by iJie bon vivants. One of the five — a rev- 
erend-looking individual — observing that a gen- 
tleman lingered at ^he lower end of the table, 
after a short whispering consultation with his 
companions, sent tbe steward with tbe compli- 
ments of the party, and a request that Spriggins 
would honor them with his company, and par- 
take of a glass of wine with them. He accepted 
the invitation with alacrity, and was soon the 
merriest of the group. During the "sitting," 
Spriggins imparted the information that he was 
connected with the press, and that he was on a 
toar through the river towns for the ] 
Increasing the circulation of one of the New Or- 
leans papers. He migJit proceed as &r as St. 
Louis. Bill Macready was going to that place, 
and didn't know how he could get along in a ci^ 
so tar West without some friend to take care of 
him ; hut he didn't see, he didn't, how people 
could expect people to leave their business to at- 
tend to other people's business. Jim Ryder had 
insisted on his going; Joe Field had expressed 
a great desire that he would go, and assist him 
to establish his^rojeeted new paper; Jack Wes- 
ton had said he nrnst go, and Old Sol wouldn't 
take no for an answer. 



" What's that you say, Mr. S 
know any of the actors!" said he. "Allow me 
to introduce you to a few : Mr. Macready, Mr. 
Spriggins ; Mr. Ryder — Mr. Field — Mr. Weston 
— Mr. Sol Smith, Mr. Spriggins ; Spriggins, Mac- 
ready — Weston j Spriggins, Field — Rydei' ; Sprig- 

The party rose to do honor to the introduc- 
tion—all but Spri^ns, who sat in his chair 
holding a wine-glass midway between the table 
and his mouth, the very picture of astonishment. 

" Steward !" iaitered Spri^ns, when he found 
the use of hia tongue, "bring forward my trunk ; 
I get out at Natchez." 

He did get out at Katchez, and I have been 
told that he now stoutly denies ever having lieen 
acqnaiuled with atiy member of the theatrical 



Another scene I give in the words of Matt 
Field, as he wrote it out for the Beveille, a new 
paper which he and his brother, J. M. Field, and 
Charles Keemle, estabhshed in St. Louis this 
year: 

"THE SECOND ADVENT. 

'"A dme, and a time, and ahalf atime— 1o, a great 



" So, " said Captain Swon, who had just joined 
the parly, "you are very well acquainted with 
these actor folk, Mr. SprieEiis ?" 

"Acquninied with actors? Oh, no; I don't 
know anyof them— ha! ha! ha!" answered and 
laughed Spriggins, winking at tJie wine-drinkers 
all round ; "never met any of them in my life." 

At this moment the clerk of the boat happened 
to be passing by that section of the table where 
the party were eiyoying themselves. 



" Not a great while since, there came, on one 
of onr 'bnllj boats,' from New Orleans 'op,' a 
crowd of all sorts, and ' all sorts of a crowd' it 
proved to be; settees at a premium, and standees 
commanding attention ; seats at the first table a 
romantic delusion, and second ditto a matter 
merely problemstical. We will not say that 
I there was any great degree of suffering from 
' ennui, notwithstanding, for there were some 
'good ones' on board, and plenty ofiM,* ducks 
in the river no one could hit; a lovely moon 
and ample boiler-deck, to say nothing of an oc- 
casional ' saw,' and a select library of De Koch 
novels ! One day the stmngoly exciting intelli- 
gence was spread around that a 'live Millerite' 
had just turned up 1 A real live Millerite ! And 
such, Indeed, the stranger proved to be : a small- , 
sized, middle-aged, transparent- looking gentle- 
man, with a wandering eye, his hair combed 
back from a flue slope of forehead, a white cra- 
vat, and a black ftock almost as transparent as 
his complexion. He was by no means back- 
ward in proclaiming bis opinions, and a hand- 
bill was, in consequence, immediately put up at 
the bar, ' Wanted, a Mormon ;' bnt, though one 
was discovered below among the deck passen- 
gers, he was too ill with an ague to confront 
the fire-iooriihiper. Such an opportunity on 
board a steamboat was not to be lost, however, 
and, at request, the woe- commissioned one con- 
sented to explain his calculations and establish 
the prosimity of brimstone Immediately after 
tea. Tea dispatched, and all on tip-toe, the bell 
was rung, chairs were placed for the ladies, etc. , 
when the Millerite appeared from his state-room 
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(one of the berths In which a kind young gen- 
tleman had Burrendered to him in reverence to 
his malting), bearing his ehai'l and a wand a la 
Lardner! 

"The chart was nnnsually lai^e and awe-in- 
spiring. When tacked up it eOTered two state- 
rooms. On one liand glared the figure of the 
Prophet's Tislon, lai^e as life, with its breast of 
gold and bell J of brass, etc., etc. ; then come 
tlie ram aud Uie goat, the beaat, the dragon, and 
the scarlet lady, with the array of units, tens, 
bnndrede, and thousands fringing the edges 
mysteriously, as usaal. After a rather self-sat- 
isfied and fomiliar request that Heaven nould 
open the eyes of the benighted ones around him 
to a proper fear of the judgment which might 
arrive before morning, the learned lecturer be- 
gan his explanations. He subtracted the bear 
from the dragon, added the goat to the beast, 
multiplied the horns by the legs, which, with 
the figure's 'ien toes,' Nebuchadnezzar, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and the Clay Convention, gave 
, the year 1844 as clear as niud ! 

"Smoking a cigar, gazing from the boiler- 
deck upon the glorious stars, perhaps ponder- 
ing upon that mad mass, the human brain, the 
moments were passed till bedtime, when the 
less fortunate at Ungih lay down, for a pillow 
eiijoyii^ the gentle inclination afforded by the 
back of a capsized chair, and so Uiey slept. 

" In the mldflt of their varied dreams of elec- 
tion bete, Joe Smith, Elder Enapp, and pitch- 
forks, all were roused suddenly by a most sin- 
gular and startling noise. Fifty heads were 
popped up from the floor of the now but dimly 
lighted cabin, state-room doors were opened, 
there was a protrusion of profiles, and a general 
inquiry, 

'" What the devil Is that ?' 

"Among the very first, the door of the 
lerlte was flung open, and he appeared actually 
in his ascension robe, a long white gown reaching 
to his feet, Hia face wore a very wild expres- 
sion, hut whether with hope of the 'advenf-or 
fear of an explosion we will not undertake to 
say. After much gaessing and wondering what 
the matter was, and a general admission tb " 
was ' a strange noise,' the heads began to disap- 
pear, when the sound was heard again, as 
den and as startling as before. It was e< 
thing like an escape of steam, yet steam it 
tainly was not— a sort of cry, but abrupt— short 
— a sort of explosion of voice, as if the efibrt, 
suddenly checked, hod burst the breather's 
windpipe. In the midst of the natural surprise 
and coi^ecture came a low chant of voices. The 
forward doors, opening upon the boiler-deck, 
were thrown wide, and a singular spectacle pre- 
sented itself A brilliant light streamed in upon 
the dim cabin, aud a number of strange, tall 
figures, 'all in white,' approaclied along the 
vista, gliding, as it were, spectve-llke, over the 
mattress-covered floor. Every one was roused 
and gazing In mute astonishment. The chant 
continued, and the figures came on. In their 
midst walked two much taller than the rest, 
apparently supporting a body of some kind on 
their shoulders, but what it was no one could 
tell, for it was also enveloped in long wfiUe dra- 



pery. On they came, solemnly and slowly, form- 
ing at lengtli a semicircle round the Miller- 
ite's door, who regardtd them with an eye of 
intense astonishment One of the figures now 
thrust his arm undei the cloth which covered 
the sttange object juat mentioned, and gave a 
turn or two, as If winding up bd instrument, 
when instantly came once more that frightful 
cry, making the Millerite start hack into his 
room. The chant now swelled more loudly, 
and its burden became distinguishable : 
■■ ' Come forth, oh tliou elecled, 
MillenDim 



mj eye 1' 
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continued his mindtngi^ motion, 
and the strange cries and screams became abso- 
lutely ear-splitting. The Millerite endeavored 
to escape tbrongh the opposite door of his 
state-room on to the 'gou^,' when a heavy ob- 
ject fell thundering at his feet, and in the very 
act of retreating Into the air a tueU-gn/am p^ 
darted between his legs, can'ying him a few 
yards triumphantly, and finally disappeared 
headlong down the stairs leading to the lower 
deck, bearing off with him a considerable spread 
of the ascensUm robe, which he hod stuck his 
fore legs through. 

" Of course every body was up and out, but 
on their return the strange pageant had disap- 
peared. The Millerite left the boat next morn- 
ing, and, singular to say, notwithstanding every 
possible Inqniry, nothing was ascertained as to 
who the wags were. They had evidently re- 
solved not to 'aay a viord afyout the pig P " 



CnAPTER vin. 
Mh. Machbadt began the season with us in 
St. Louis, opening with Hamlet on the i)th of 
April, 1844. His engagement was not a great 
success here. Mr. Forrest followed soon after, 
and his engagement was a very poor one. Be- 
ing absent nearly the whole of this season, I 
shall only say that it was pursued 



nalandsfelaleiid;" 



that is 



was fiital to the pockets of the 
managers, emptying them as effectually as Mac- 
beth' s daggers emptied the body of King Duncan 
of its blood. 

Afler getting the season a going, I proceed- 
ed to Cincinnati, Ohio, having rented the Na- 
tional Theatre from Mr. John Bates, leaving Mr. 
Macready and a portion of the company (J. M. 
Field and vrife, J. M. Weston and others) to fijl* 
low, and join the forces from Mobile, which were 
to form the company for the support of the stars 
engaged for that city. My passage to Louis- 
ville was made on the steamer White Cloud. 
This was a trial trip, as will be seen from the 
following report ; 
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Court of TTncommon PleaB. 

Temperance ) , , 

f Imictmeiii /or whisky rfrinsinj 

James Green. ) "" "'"^''S- 

If the reader has traveled much in the West, 
he has witnessed the proceedings of self-consti- 
tuted courts on the boiler-decks of steam-boats. 
It has been tbe luck of the writer of lliia sketch 
to act as JMdge of many of these di^iiiei] trt- 
bncaJs, coQseqnently he has been called on to 
pass judgment on many of Ms fellow-travelers 
during the last thir^ years. 

In the courts iiere spoken of the jnrisdiction is 
geneiall}' co-extensive with the boats on which 
tliey are held, and it is very seldom an individu- 
al is fonnd who is foolhardy enough to call in 
question their powers, hence tiie sentences are 
pretty generally carried into effect without re- 
sistance. 

In the sntumer of 1844, when all was "hur- 
rah for Clay" and "hurrah for Polk," a term 
of the Court of Uncommon Pleaa was ' ' begun 
and held" on board the good steamer White 
Cloud, Captain Robariis, daring her voyage from 
bt. Louis to Louisville. 

After the organization of the court by ibe ap- 
pointment of judge, prosecuting altomoj, clerk, 
and sheriff, proclamation was made by the latter 
funclioiiary that all was ready for husiness. The 
first case on tbe docket was the one staled at the 
head of this report. The defendant, Green, a 
deck-passenger, had been delivering a temper- 
ance lecture in the cahin, and was retiring to his 
quarters on the lower deck, when he was arrest- 
ed by the sheriff and brought before the "honor- 
able court." I never saw a "prisoner at the 
bar," charged leith murder, manifest more fear 
than did this poor fellow: tho reason will ap- 
pear hereafter. The indictment was read, charg- 
ing him, the said Green, being at the time a 
member of a temperance society, with having, 
"with malice aforethought," drank whisky out 
of a jug, contrary to the dignity of the temper- 
ance cause and the interest of the bar-keeper of 
the White Cloud, etc. 

"Prisoner, you have heard the charge; are 
yon guilty or not guilty ?" 

"Not guilty," replied the trembling Green^ — 
"that iB,not ewj guilty; Idid take alittle bit of^" 

"Prisoner, answer distinctly to tlie charge- 
are jou guilty or not guilty ?" 

" Is (here any lawyer aboard ?" asked the de- 
f^dant, looking fearfully at the crowd. 

"Yes," replied the Court, "there, are any 
number of tliem on board, going to the Whig 
Convention at MashvUle; you are entitled to 



counsel, and the Court assigns you L. V. Bogy, 
Esq., so you can unbosom yourself to him." 

The worthy gentleman named readily accept- 
ed the appointment, and a jtury being empaneled, 
the trial commenced. 

The prosecuting attorney (who was no other 
than my friend Colonel A. B. Chambers, the 
well-known apostle of temperance) made a splen- 
did "opening." He insislod that intemperance 
was the Dnpardonable sin, and demanded that 
the jury, if convinced of the guilt of tbe accused, 
shotdd inflict the severest punishment known to 
the law. 

The evidence all went to show that the ac- 
cused had certainly committed the damning 
deed— -he had most surely drank whisky— more 
than that, be had drank it out of ^ jug ! There 
was no getting round it, or over it, or under it ; 
drank he had — he had drank whisky — and out— 
of— a j-u-g 1 

The coansel for the prisoner, finding the fact 
could not be controverted, endeavored to jvslr/i/, 
and went into a lengthy argument to show that 
the greatest men in ancient and modem times 
liad been and were drunkards ; that the greatest 
literary efforts had been inspired by the wine- 
bottle; and, so far from the defendant being 
blamable for what he had done, he, the learned 
counsel, contended that he was deserving of tbe 
highest commendation. 

A reply from the prosecuting attorney closed 
tJie case, and tho jury were about to retire to the 
pantry to deliberate on their verdict, when the 
defendant addressed the Court ; 

"May it please your honor, I want to say a 
few words, if you've no objections." 

"Byallmeana; you shall he heard. The de- 
fendant has a rightto be heurd by himself and 
counsel; proceed." 

Green, trembling from head to foot, mounted 
a chair (on the intimation of the sheriff), and 



" Mister Judge, and gentlemEB of the jury, I 
want to Bay this much — I am guilty ; I don't jus- 
tify the drinking of the whisky, I don't. I tried 
to persuade my attOTney not to make that sort 
of defense, bat he wobM do it. I drank a leeile 
whisky ; bat / took it for medicine, as I have 
proved to you by the doctor who prescribed 
it. I know I've done WTong^tiet^ wrong, and 
I deserve punishment ; bnt I beg and pray tliis 
honorable Conrt to have pity on my wife and—" 

" Mast thou a wife ?" interrupted the Court. 

" I have," replied the defendant. 

"And children?" 

" No ; no children y«(, may it please the hon- 
orable Court, hut my wife is in a fix. " 
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" A fix ?" I " We, the jury, find the defendaot not guilty, 

"Yes; afix." and recommend him to mercy. The sheriff to 

" Prisoner, what do jon mean by your wife treat the jury, the atlomeys lo pay costs, and the 

heingin afix?" judge \a Jill the jag ivhieh the defendant dranif 

"Why, yonr honor, " proceeded the accused, out of, and which the jury have emptied during 

"she will shortly become the motJier of a&lher- I the trial." 

less orphan if you throw me overboard." Tbedefendant, when heheard the verdict read, 

" Throw you overboard ! What has put thnt fell down ou hig knees in thankfulness, renewed 

into your head, prisoner ?" | his tempei'BHee pledge, thanked the judge and 




"Ohl" groaned Green, in agony, "I know the 
pnnishment of my crime ; my counsel has lold 
me all about it. I'm to be thrown overboard, to 
prevent my ever again drinking any thing but 
cold water!" 

Finding the poor fellow took the matter so 
seriously, there was a general desire for his ac- 
([tiittal. 

The judge gave a. charge to the jury foil of 
nice points of law, and leaning gi'eatiy towaid 
the priaonef. Wiiliout leaving their seats, the 
juiy returned the following verdict : 



gentlemen of the jury, and in his wife's n 
called down blessings on the whole crowd. 



CHAPTER IX, 
NoTwiTHSTANDiKG the great depression in 
bnsiness of all kinds — theatrical business partic- 
ularly — I had hopes of a good season in Cincin- 
nati, the scene of my earliest attempt in manage- 
ment. 1 was doomed to bitter disappointment. 
Macready'a houses counted thus: $731, f2!)2. 
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$430, 1377, $295, $400 ; total in eIx nights, i 
$25a.'i ; average per night, $i'22, half of which [ 
Mr. Macreadv received. The rece^its on For- 
rest's nights were $a<iO, $286, $142, $125, I 
$207, $42tl, $175, $422, $140, $241, $42G ; i 
total in eleven nights, $3960 ; average per 
night, $269, half of which went to Mt. Forrest. 
Is not this a pitiful beginning of a season ? But 
worse remained behind ! After tJie departure , 
of the great stars the business fell down to al- | 
most nothing H Placide played his great 
character of Gmmltalker Whitehead to $7 7,1 ! ' 
MiBB ^e!aon opened to $49! Haofcett opened 
in his gieat tahtaff to $113, and played flip > 
Van » J»i& 10 $78 H. Phtcide's benefit, $47 ; j 
HacXetts, $124. You may be sure I was not 
idle during the engagements of the tragic stars, I 
neither wei'e the artists and carpenters, for they i 
were working day and night on Aladdin, which i 
was eventuiilly brought out with entirely new ' 
and gorgeous scenery by Lehr, machinery by 
Ellsworth, and two hundred new dresses, to a 
house of $B8 '. ! Next night $11 1 , and the run 
of the piece continued without attracting any 
better houses. Cherht asd Fair Stam fol- 
lowed, equally well put upon the stage, and the 
first night yielded b t$81 C A Logan a very 
papular actor and re ident of Cine nnati took a 
benefit, and u as honored with a hou e eoanting 
$61. J, M. 'Weston another iavonte bad$43; 
and Miss Randolph a charm ng girl and good 
actress, had $52 The Fourth of Jnl> adver- 
tised as, and intended to be the clos i g of the 
season, the irres st ble attraction of Aladdin 
and Ckerrt and Fair Star was offered to be 
played in the da t me and at n ght and the Cin- 
dnnatians managed to contribute for both per- 
formances the enormous sum of $r>47, and were 
so elated with such a grand success (!) that a re- 
qneat was gal up and extensively signed that the 
manager would consent to the reopening of the 
house for one night for the purpose of receiving 
a complimentary benefit ! I was fool enough to 
comply with this request, and was complimented ■ 
to the tune of $IT1. 

I am thus particular in the details of this 
spring season for the reason that my friends 
in Cindnnati have since blamed me for not giv- 
ing their wty a &ir trial. The total receipts for 
sixty-three nights, with a belter company tban 
had ever visited the place, or ever has visited it 
anee, with the best stars and showy pieces, were 
$6098, about $96 per night! 

Mr. Macready, the principal star of the season 
whicb I have just been vniting about, is a great 
actor onquestionably, and, as I believe, a good 
man. Of his aetiag 1 judge by effects. For six 



nights I have sat and witnessed his personation 
of Warner ; and his King Lear I have witnessed 
twice. Maoready's Hamkt is a masterpiece. 
He acts that part at rehearsal as well as when 
before an audience. His lago is very fine, but, 
in my estimation, not equal to that of tlie late 
James Wallack. Hn '^kylock is immense, and 
far ahead of the bhybcl, of any other aeior I 
have ever seen In the character of Joseph 
Surface he was not appreciated by onr audience, 
but he was extremelj correct in it. The same 
may be said of his Lord Toanlei/ In Machelh 
ho was great throu^out, and 1 have seen the 
pit almost rise at him in the fifth act, where he 
turns from his flight at the taunts of MacdufF, 
and says, 

"Iwiil not yield 
To kiss the ground beneath jonag Malcolm's feel," etc 

I coidd see nothing extraordinary in Macrea- 
, dy's Oardiml Wolxeg. William Tell and Vir- 
ginias fbis ori^nal characters) were yeiy good 
indeed ; but, while playing those characters, he 
never ermld be satisfied with the snpport he re* 
ceived in <mr Southern and Western theatres. 
In Eicheliev he feirly reveled in the coflscious- 
ness that be had no rival who would even at- 
tempt competition. 

In the second act of Macbeth, when he goes 
off to murder King Duncan, Mr. Macready went 
through the act of stabbing behind the scenes, 
and the carpenters to this day point out the spot 
npon the brick waE of the St- Charles where the 
stabs were made I It is quite trne that he en* 
tirely forgot the actor in the character he was 
portraying. When he came to himself between 
the acts, he was iiritable and fault-finding ; nev- 
er satisfied witji those who acted with him, send- 
ing fijr this one and tJiat one for the purpose of 
administering a lecture, and often, until 1 gave 
him notice I woidd not go, dispatching his serv- 
ant to the manager, to whom he wovdd pour out 
complaint after complaint, until the rising of 
the curtain called him to his duties upon the 

j I have smd 1 believed Mr. Macready to be a 
good man. I have many reasons to believe so. 
That he was an active and ardent lover of his 
art, no one can doubt who remembers that he 
spent X50,0(I0 more than his receipts while man- 
aging the two great theatres of London, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Of his goodness of 
heart I have had many opportunities of knowing. 
He has been called haughty and proud. I never 
found him so in the least. 

The following letter, written (of course) with- 
out the slightest idea that it would ever be pub- 
lished, will be interesting to theatrical people, if 
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not t« others. It is in answer to a letter 1 
liim, meniioning the fact that an old professional 
usfoeiate of his — Mr. James H. Caldwell- 
plsjned to me of Ms (Macready's) cold 
when he met him in London, and aftenvard 
New Orleans. Mr. Cahlwell had told ms that 
on separating many years previously in Liver- 
pool, he had received from Mr. Macreadj a atage 
dress as a token of regard. Here is the letter 
W. C. Macready to Sol Smith. 

" Niagara, Upper Canada, Jmie 3, ISM. 
" Mt DBlB Sir, — Your kind and welcome let 
ter laj some time at New York, awaiting my 
cmei^ng from a wild, nosetttcd diltrict tn that 
heautiful state, where I had been to ' hunt the 
ilying deer.' But ttic deer were dear iodeedi 
I got no vctdson, but had much delightful es- 



" 'The woods, the monntalns, and tlie Birn, 
The atreams th!it nuirraar as they run, 
Were there my dearest joj." 
I am now rambling about, half idle, and the oth- 
er half employed, bnt still with very little time 
on my hands, and that is my excuse for reply- 
ing to you in snch an apparent, and, indeed, act- 
ual hurry. Mj arrears of correspondence have 
grown like a mountain, and now are like an av- 
alanche Buapcuded over and threatening to over- 
whelm me. You are not the first by several, my 
dear sir, that have been taygM to mistake me. 
No man is more sensible to, nor suffers more 
from self-reproach for his inflrmitles and errors 
than myself; but ' I am richer than my base ac- 
cusers, who never knew what truth meant,' and 
I know tliat I wisft to be just, and justice, ii 
definition. Is as comprehensive as the great 
scheme of Christianity itself, which is the sub- 
lime of justice. It Is a very great satUfaciutn to 
me that yon think more indulgently of me than 
you bad been taught to do, for I value the es- 
teem of the estimable at its proper price. In 
regard to yonr Inquiry respecting Mr, Caldwell, 
I beg to say Ibat I was never on terms of inti- 
macy witb that gentleman ; he was a stationary 
performer, I an auxiliary (a considerable dis- 
tance in England!) in the Dublin Theatre for 
about eleven weeks, during which period I rare- 
ly saw him, and then only in the greenroom— 
certainly never addressed bim familiarly in my 
life, but showed tbat courtesy which I endeav- 
ored to practice to all respectable actors. I dare 
say I gave him, with other actors, one of my 
dresses, as my country wardrobe ceased to be of 
use to me ajter that engagemeni, my first London 
engagement beginning the September follow- 
ing, when the same professional gear would not 
be suitable to my advanced posiiion, and I gave 
away nearly my whole wardrobe, I could tell 
you the names of several to whom I had present^ 
ed them. I assure you this was a mere civility 
on thepart of a very young man, fond of giving, 
and merely indulging a disposition. The per- 
sons in the Dublin Theatre at tlie same time, 
with whom I was on terms of greater intimacy 
—and for one I entertained a friendship- to 
these my demeanor never changed during their 



lives. Without irishing to say an ungracious 
thing of or to any person, I can not but thmk 
that Mr. Caldwell's memory is either not so 
good as mine, or that he must have construed a 
mere civility (which a person about to throw 
his life's fortunes on the hazard is often, I may 
say auperatUiwuily, prone to be lavish of) into a 
testimony, whicli was not intended as such. I 
perhaps should regret more than I do any mis- 
apprehension of Mr. Caldwell's if I had not had 
reported to me his mention of my name at the 
St. Charles Hotel 1 I can only assure you that 
however he may have interpreted any behavior 
of mine into the expression of a desire to be in- 
timately acquainted, I never had such inten- 
tion, nor ever meant my manner to convey such 
an impression. I bowed to him in England, as 
I should to any gentleman I had only profes- 
sionally known for a few weeks, after the lapse 
of so many years. You krum I do not carry the 
' hall fellow well met' address of a greenroom 
into my circle of acguaintuice, and t/iat tUtap- 
poiiita and annoys many aetora, and has beea one 
great means of sending to you the lessons you 
had been tanght of me. Mr. Stephen Price has 
told rac of this, and I have heard something like 
remarks to this effect from other theatrical peo- 
ple ; but if my education and habits have made 
me carry the same address into a greenroom 
tMtldo into a drawing-room, those to whom it 
was distasteful have had their revenge, as yonr 
preconceived notions of me testify. This I can 
say, that the good qnalltles of a man's heart 
make it a duty to me to grapple that roan to me 
— high or low, rich or poor. I honor and regard 
him, and am /uippy in the ability to show I do. 
Should I not see you again, ray dear sir, before 
my departure in October, I leave ipth you the 
assurance of my cordial and lasting esteem and 
regard, subscribing myself In good earnest most 
sincerely yours, W. C. Macbeady." 

We had taken the Cincinnati Theatre for tiie 
full season, and reopened on the 24th of August. 
No USB. A dead failure. To help the matter, 1 
felt a fever gradually creeping npon me, and— 
but, before saying any thing more about this fe- 
ver, I will say that the fell season was wor.se, if 
possible, than that of the summer. Logan, into 
whose hands I placed the majiagemeut when I 
"knocked under," did all that man could do, 
but all— all in vain. In vain he brought out the 
Forty Thikves, the Ice Witch, and other at- 
tractive pieces. The theatre closed ingloriously 
on the 6th of October, several weeks earlier than 
contemplated, and 1 have not visited Cincinnati 
managerialiy nor professionally since. Now, 
about the fever aforesaid, the truth is, I came 
very near 

Eiicking the Backet. 

Puhe liOl — WhieiB.'—W/mTTf 
Reader, did yon ever have a fever ?— a regu- 
lar-built, up and down, thumping fever? — a fe- 
ver that carried you up, as it were, to another 
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existence? I had snch a fever in the fiJl of 1 844 — 
Sepwmber — in Cincinnati. 1 tried W/iui it off. ' 
It wouldn't go. I went to LouisviUe in a steam- ) 
boat, und endeavored t^ persuade myself, during 
the niglit, while my pnlse was rising and m; 
briuQ was becoming more and more pressed, t^iat 
/ should lie better in Ihe moming. I endeavored 
to transact business in Louisville, bnt my ques- 
tions and replies were so incoherent that the 
people stared at me and (for aught I know) 
thought me tipsy. On the return trip, all was 
pleasant enougli in the afternoon, but at night, 
and during the long night, ihump, thump, thump 
went my hlood again, as though it was deter- 
mined U> buret through and be free. 

I found myself at my brother's house on Fourth 
Street, where a room is always reserved for mo. 
I had purchased some calomel and castor oil on 
my way fiom the boat, and I went to taking 
medicine. good — d not 

diminish at 11 A tl re m good 

brother a homce ed in, 

who attended dm m 1 b 

ules of soni In g he 

weeke, perh — ook 



e of tij 
other relatio 
see by their 
They did no 
rion of their 
to their words of comfort and enc gem 

My EonsI of hearing was fcai I 

could hear Ihem look ! It was plam enough I 
was given up. The doctor (Dutch at that !) taid 
he had been called too late ; if he bad only been 
called in before I had taken the calomel all 
would have been well, hut— 

With the exception of a headache, which hung 
to me, it was not a disagreeable month 1 passed 
thus. The pressure on my brain caused those 
about me to take the most fanciful forms and to 
do the drollest things. The doctor appeared to 
datice into the room, pour his useless (and harm- 
less) medicine into water, and present mo the 
tumbler, dancing all the while ; my sisters my 
brothers, nieces and nephews, all to appearance 
about half their real height, danced about the 
apartment in the most pictaresqne fbrtns all 
bearing a striking resemblance to each other, 
and all wearing wreaths — rockmg prancmg 
bending, smiling, and attitndintxing Co the tune 
of — my pulse. It was veiy pleasant mdeed 

I remember eveiy occurrence while under the 
influence of this fever with the utmost dislinct- 
nesH. About the eighteenth day I called the 
homiBopathic doctor to my bedside and told him 
I had no farther occasion for his services. He 



My friend Logan came to see me every day. 
When he found the homreopathist had retired 
he urged the calling in of one of the allopathic 
physicians. After some argument I consented, 
and Dr. Shotwell took mo in hand. I could see 
plainly enough he thought the call had been put 
off too long, but he prescribed for me, and in one 
week I was able to sit up an hour at a time ; in 
two weeks I could walk, and in less than three I 
embarked for St. Louis— my home. 

When I began to write this article I intended 
to describe some of my singular fancies, but I 
ehal! confine myself to one strange fancy I took 
into my feverish head. 

It seemed to me that possibly my friends 
might be right, and that I was doomed to Mck 
the bucket sure enough. I was away from home 
—my alTairs were unsettled— no preparations 
made for such a feat; but yet, I thought, my 
me had possibly come! The idea was not at 
al unpleasant. I had shaken off all care of hnsi- 
s, having placed it in competent liands, and 
ra only nneasiness arose from the tkouble 1 

3 giving ray kind nurses. I took up the idea 
t, if I must kick the bucket, I might as well 
d it in the middle of the night, when most of 
h family were asleep, so thai in the morning 
y w^onld find all vas over with me, and the 
d Tgreeable part of the business would be past 
I tfept thinking of this, and constantly continned 
to contrive out ways and means to effect my de- 
signs without causing tronble to the family. I 
knew that if I asked/or a bucket to kick, they 
would refuse to let me have it ; so I pretended 
every night that I wanted water to bathe my feet 
in, and, when I bad finished bathing ihem, I 
alwaj^s asked the girl to leave the bucket on a 
chair beside my bed! And there I lay, night 
after night, waiting for the time to come when 1 
should kick the bucket without trovbling any 
one ! In the middle of the night I would laugh 
heartily at my cunning contrivance, keeping the 
bucket al! the time within kicking distance of 
my right foot, and chnckling at the idea of what 
a splash I would make when I should give my lasi 
kick I 

But I recovered in spite of the doctors, hnmos- 
pathic and allopathic, yet not entirely so until I got 
home in St. Louis. From the effects of the qui- 
nine poured into me by Dr. Short (with the best 
intentions, of course), I believe I have not yet re- 
covered — and twenty-four years have passed. 
During my sickness Logan was a constant caller, 
and had a fiiir opportunity of knowing all abont 
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my " case," and I could perpeive he Ihonght the 
chances were greatly against my ctct getting 
well. It will be seen from the following little 
sketch, which I cut out of a newspaper in 1 84.' 
that the nature of certain medicines wei'e sadly 
mixed up in my wandering mind ; 

"FEBRIFUGE AND VEHMIPUGB 1 
".^ C, A.Logan. 

"Sol was BO desperately ill in this city last 
Btmimer that Detith and he were for weeks play- 
ing at a game in which both parties were so 
dead a match that the slightest fklse move on 
either side would hsvc fatally decided the wager. 
Sol is acknowledged to iie an eseellcnt player, 
bnt Death has had great esperlence in his line, 
and often makes tremendous hits. Sol played, 
t«o, at great disadvantage, having to carry ou 
the game on the Hat of his back, while his ad- 
Tersary stood holt upright hefore him, display- 
ing his points In the,gtrong«st light. At length 
Sol became somewhat doubtful abont his ne;!l 
moae, and called in Ibe eid of a celebrated physi- 
cian— as skillful a man as this or any other city 
can boast. ' Let me feel your pulse,' said the 
doctflr. Sol stretched out what in better days 
liad been his arm, ' Hnm ! you should " 
sent for me before,' ' Do your beat now 
plied the slok man. For a whole week there 
was DO ^pearancc of amendment in poor Sol. 
The doctor would come, feel his pulse, look al 
hia tongue, order him to take— nothing, and de- 
part. Out of all patience, Sol said one morning, 
'Give me something, doctor ; don't let me lie 
here and die without an effort to break the fe- 
ver.' Thedoetorwroteaprescrlption. 'What's 
this?' said the patient: 'I'll swallow no drugs 
I don't know the ingredients of.' ' It's a febri- 
fuge,' B^d the physician, briefiy. ' A what ?' 
'Afebriflige.' 'Febrifuge! febrifuge!' repeated 
the patient, slowly and musingly. ' Hum ! and 
you have been coming here daily for a week, and 
yon now give me a febrifuge. Be good enough 
to hand me that purse on the table — thank you 
—how much is your fee T The doctor stared. 
' How mnch do I owe you, I say ? You don't 
understand my case, and I will Insist on your 
leaving me.' 'Mr. Smilh— ' eiclaimed the doc- 
tor, fearing the fever had disordered his head. 
'Stop !' said Sol; 'you won't take the money? 
Then send in your bill and retire, I heg of you.' 
The physician looked with commiseration on 
the suffering man, but, observing the fire flash 
th>m his sunken sockets, withdrew with a haugh- 
ty bow. 

" Half an hour afterward Logan came in, and 
found Sol repeating in every variety of Indig- 
nant tone, ' Febrifuge ! febrifhge ! the Ignorant 
qnaok ! give me febriftige ! What do you think, 
Logan? that licensed assassin, after considering 
my case for a week, has Just found out that I'm 
troubled with worms, and has prescribed a febri- 
fuge! Worms! who ever heard of any body 
hut molasses- candy -sncking children having 

'"Febrifuge! worms!' said Logan, in sur- 
prise; 'haven't you made some mistake? Feb- 
rifuge Is any medicine Intended to cure fevers ; 



aren't you thinking of vermifnge V ' Oh Lord !' 
groaned Sol—' vermifuge— that's what I meant ; 
I've made a mlstaka; call back that doctor — I 
must beg hia pardon. Bnt why, in the name of 
heaven, don't they give Christian names U> their 

I close this chapter with a pen-sketch, which, 
with some other scribhiings of mine, has been 
thought worthy of a place in Burton's Ciclo- 

P.SDIA OPWir AMD HUMOH. 

Tom, "the Man at the Curtain." 

(Written in 1B44.) 
Tom is a character. I remember him when 
he was a chubby little red-liaired boy ; he is now 
a very large, freckle-feced man. I can not call 
to mind my first acquaintance with him ; indeed, 
I don't believe, when I come to think of it, that 
I have any acquaintance with him. All I know 
of him is, ever since I can remember, he has been 
jBithin cail, and has obeyed every order pren 
H-ith the most scrupulons exactness and at every 
hazard. Tom is always about the theatre. By 
some chance or other, he was placed, ten or fif- 
teen years ago, "at the curtain" in St. Louis — 
that is to say, he was required on some emer- 
gency to turn the wheel which draws up the cur- 
tain, and he has stuck to that wheel ever since ! 
When I say that wheel, I do not mean Ike veri- 
table wheel that he was iirst placed at — no ; he 
has followed the company to every place and to 
all places, and has turned every wheel of ei-ery 
curtain that has been drawn up by order and by 
the direction of the writer of this sketch, through 
all the tiu'nings of Fortune's wheel during a series 
of eventful years. The old theatre on Second 
Street, commonly called the "Salt-house," was 
probably the first scene of Tom's oificial duties. 
There he was, for years, perched upon a phii- 
abont six feet above the prompter's head, 
grinning at the plays, and ready, without warn- 
ing, to obey the bell. He was a fixture — always 
there, and never out of the way when wanted. 
This was not all. At an early age, I remember 
he was very watchful of the other ofilcials behind 
the scenes, and every neglect of duty was duly 
noticed by Tom, and a juvenile cursing was dnly 

uistered to every delinquent. AH bore with 
him— all liked Tom. 

new theatre was built in Mobile in 183o. 
In the hm'ry of business we neglected to employ 

11 to raise the curtain ; nevertheless, at the 
ringing of the bell, the curtain went up — Tom 
was there, I do not know to this day how Tom 
in those days oblMned his bread. He slept in 
the theatre — up by the curtain wheel, 

e new St. Louis Theatre was erected in 1 837. 
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Tom obeyed the bell, and has taken his sta- 
tion at the wheel and drawn np the curtain every 
night ot every seasoD since. In 1840 another 
new theatre was huilt in Mobile, and Tom hav- 
ing heen detained (with me) on the voyage down 
the Mississippi, he and I were not present on Che 
opening night, so another man was unthinkingly 
engaged to raise the curtain. On (he second 
night of performance, while the overtore was 
being pla)-ed, 1 heard a slight bustle above my 
head, and was about inquiring into the cause of 
the disturbance, when a human body fell at my 

man ! I looked up, and behold, Tom's face was 
peeping out from among the pulleys and ropes 
like a large pumpkin from its own vines. 

"Halloo above there !" I hailed. 

"'Ay, ay, sir!" answered Tom. 

"What's the meaning of this?" I inquired. 

"The meaning is, sir," replied Tom, "that 
the fellow who lies there was interloping, sir — 
as engaged in my place .' ho ! ho ! 



I pacified the knocked-down individual and 
sent him away, leaving Tom in quiel and nndis- 
puted possession of his elevated post^ 

How did Tom travel ? He was always on the 
boats that I traveled on ; always looking out for 
the freight; always seeing to its embarkation 
and debarkation, and always cnrsing those who 
neglected their duty. He was the last to leave 
the theatre at the closing of a season, and the 
first Co enter it on commencing a campaign. If 
any one was at a loss for a key, "Where's Tom?" 
was the first inquiry, Tom could tell all about 
the keys ; Tom could open every door. 

After a number of years' close 
business, Tom hinted that he was now "big 
enongh' ' to receive a salary — so Tom's salary for 
raising the cnrlain was li):ed at three dollars 
week ; but he earned something more by carrying 
to and from the theatre the bundles a 
of the performers. 

In latter years Tom has been doing a pretty 
good business. He has earned, on an average, 
besides his salary for turning the wheel, about 
four dollars per week. Without orders, he takes 
the place of any one who happens to be absent, 
either from sickness or other cause. 

On salary-days, Tom's face is seen at twelve 
o'clock peeping through the banisters of the 
stairs leading to the director's room. 

"Well, Tom, what do we owe yoji this 

" Why, sir," replies Tom, " I have been prop- 
erty-man two days, that's three dollars; sec 
carpenter ibar nights, eight dollars ; paint-gr 
er half a day, fifty tents ; back-doorkeeper 



night, one dollar; and gas man two nights and 
part of another, four dollars — in all, sixieon dol- 
lars and fifty cents ; my salary added, makes 

iloen dollars and fifty cents, air." 

Very well, Tom, there it is." 

Thank you, sir !" Exit Tom, who is imme- 
diately after heard down in the vestibule, "Look 
here, you d — d loafers ! See how a gentleman is 
paid for his services. Go up and get your paltry 
ten dollars a week — you are actors / ho ! ho ! 
ho ! ho ! But I'll be liberal ; come down with 
me to the Shades, and I'U treat yon all !" 

To while away the time on board of steam- 
boats, we hai-e frequently estaiilished Courts of 
"(Tneommon Pleas." The mandates of these 
courts are generally obeyed with alacrity by the 
passengers ; but once in a while a contutnacioas 
indindual is fbaud who can not enjoy a joke, and 
who objects to be "fooled with." Whenever it 
has been my fortune to be appointed judge, I 
have stipulated that the sheriff should appoint 
Torn one of his deputies ; and woe to the man 
who attempted to resist him. A word from roe 
was enough for Tom. "Bring such a one be- 
fore the court." Ay, ay, sir," Tom would an- 
swer, and a "return forthwith" would be made 
of the corpus reqnired, sometimes minus a coat, 
which would be sacrificed in the useless stru^e. 
I verily beliei"e, if I should command Tom to 
throw a man overboard, he wonld not hesitate a 

Tom can speali French as well as English, and 
can read and writ* very well in both langoages, 
though where he Uarned to do any thing except 
carry baskets for the performers and wind up 
cortaios I can not tell. 

Tom's appearance is very much like what we 
may suppose was that of the "Dougal creature" 
in Scott's Rob Roy. 

A couple of years ago Tom bad some money 
left him by a relative — no one knew till then that 
Tom ever had a relative — and, after dressing him- 
self in the best suit that could be had at Mar- 
tin's, he spent the whole legacy in hiring hoi-ses ! 
taking especial care, however, to be at his post in 
time to wind up the curtain each night. 

In the summer of 1843 there occurred a long 
vBCHtion. On reopening, the bell was rung as 
usual, and (of conrse) the curtain rose; but it 
rose slowly — Dery slowly. "What can tliis 
mean ?" I asked the master carpenter. ' ' I be- 
lieve, sir," replied Ellsworth, "Tom is not well 
— he got in late — he appears hurt." I ascended 
the winding stairs to the wheel, and there lay 
poor Tom, holding on to the crank, which he 
had not been able to make fast, pale and hag- 
gard, and his skin hanging about his bones like 
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— like — I can't think of a simile ; but his ap- 
pearance bore about aa much resemblance to his 
formef self as a raisin bears to a ripe grape. 
■'Wily, what's the matter with you, Tom?" I 
asked, soothingly, after relieving him of the 
crank. "What is the matter with you?" 

Tom looked up gratefully into my fece, and 
replied, " Ah ! sir, they're played ilie d — 1 with 
my innards — stabbed me in eleven places !" 

"Who have played the d^ with you? leho 
have stabbed yon ?" "Those cursed Mexicans, 
sir — the traders. I started with 'em for Sania 
re, just to fill up the vacation ; but I hadn't gone 
more than seven hundred miles beyond Inde- 
pendence when the infernal dark-skinned rascals 
picked a qncrrel with me because I wouldn't 
worship the Vir^n ei-ery morning, and all stuck 
their knives into me." 

Poor Tom I 

"And didn't you wotind any of ihemf" I 

"Wound any of 'em?" echoedTom. "Well, 
I believe you 1 I wotrao three of them up ! 
They'll never worship any more Virgins in this 
world, I believe," he answered. 

Tom recovered, and he continues to wind up 
the curtain nightly ! 



CHAPTER S, 
TaE New Orleans season of 1 844-5, the worst 
of all seasons I was over concerned in (alwavs 
excepting that of Mobile in 1839-40), com 
menced November 23. As a specimen of the 
business of the St. Charles, I record the misera 
ble receipts of the first week : Saturday — Wives 
AS THBr Were and Maids as t«et Are, with 
an afterpiece, $184; Sunday — Pilot, Dumb 
Belle, and A Koland foe an Oliver, $177 ; 
Monday — Town and Country and A Lady 
AND Gentleman in a Puculiarlt ferflex- 
iso PsEDicAMEST, $88; Tuesday — (Never act- 
ed) Mary Tudor and New Footman, $fi8 ; 
Wednesday— -Wife and Mr. and Mrs. White, 
$70; Thursday — serond night ofMARYTcooR 
and Fortune's Tbolic, $69; Friday — (Ben- 
efit of the author) Mary Tddor and Min»Y 
AsHOBE, $84. Total receipts for the week, 
J743— a loss sustained of about $1400! Not 
very enconraging, jou will probably think. But 
the nest week was worse, for it only yielded 
SeijO ; and the third worse stiU, $494. I am 
not going to pursue this theme. After seven 
weeks it became absolutely necessary that I 
should go to St. Louis for the purpose of ra 
funds to cany the seasoQ through ; so, lei 



sins ot management in the hands of J. M. 
Weston, I started up the river in a boat com- 
manded by Captain Summons, a real jolly old 
Cincinnatian. 



Breaking a Bank. 

Captain Siimmons was a very clever fellow, 
and the ' ' Dr. Franklin" waa a very superb boat, 
albeit inclined to rock about a good deal, and 
nearly tnm over on her side when visited by a 
breath of air in the least resembling a gale. Cap- 
lain Summons was a clever fellow. All steam- 
boat captains are clever fellows, or nearly all ; 
but what I mean to say is. Captain Summons 
18 a particularly clever fellow ; a clever fellow 
the widest sense of the term ; a fellow that is 
!vei' in every way — anxious that his passengers 
shall be conifbrtably bestowed, well led and well 
ded to, and determined that they shall amuse 
themselves "just as they d — n please," as the 
saying is. If he happened to have preachei's on 
board, he put on a serious countenance of a Sun- 
day morning, consented that there should be 
preaching, ordered ihe chairs to be set out, and 
provided Bibles and hymn-boots for the occa- 
sion, himself and officers, whose watch was be- 
low, taking front seats and listening attentively 
to the discourse. Likely as not, at the close of 
the service, he would ask the reverend gentleman 
ttho had been oSicialing, with his back in close 
proximil* 10 a hot fire in a Franklin furnace, to 
accompany I im to the bar and join him in some 
refreshments If there were passengers on board 
who deaired to pass away the lime in playing 
poker eaehre brag, or whist, tables and chairs 
were ready tor them too- — poker, brag, etiehre, 
and whist be it '. AH sorts of passengers were 
accommodated on the Dr. Franklin ; the r^hts 
of none were suffered to be infringed ; all wmo 
free lo fiillow such employments as should please 
tliemselves. A dance in the evening was a very 
common occurrence on this boat, and when cotil- 
lons were on ike carpet the captain was sure to 
be ihar. 

It sometimes happened that, at the commence- 
ment of a voyage, it was found somewhat diffi- 
calt to reconcile all the passengers to the system 
of Captain Summons, which was founded on the 
broad principle of equal rights to all. 

On the occasion of my voyage in the "Doc- 
tor," in December, 1844, I fijond myself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of pi 
tire strangers to n 
one who travels so often on the Western rivers 
as I do. I wished m; absence from New Or- 
leans to be as brief as possible, and the "Due- 
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my leaving the Ci'escent City ; so 1 resolved to 
secure a berth in her, and trust to luck to find a 
St. Louis boat at the Mouth. 

I don't know how it is or «;hj it is, but by 
EIrangera I ara almost always taken for a I'BEACH- 
ER. It was so on tMs voyage. There were tvfo 
Methodist circuif riders on board, and it hap- 
pened that we got acquainted and were a good 
deal together, from which circumstance I was 
supposed to be one of them, whith supposition was 
Ihe means of bringing me into an acquaintance 
with the female passengers, who, for the most 
part, were very pious, religiously-inclined souls. 
We had preaching every day, and sometimes at 
night ; and 1 must eay , in jnstice to Brothers 
Twitchell and Switchell, that their sermons were 
highly edifying and instractive, 

" at the other end of the hall" continued to play 
sundry games with cards, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the worthy followers of Wes- 
ley, who frequently requested the captain V> in- 
terfere and break up such nnholy doings. The 
captain had but one answer—it was something 
lite this ; ' ' Gentlemen, amuse yourselves as you 
lite ; preach and pray to your hearts' content- 
none shall interfere with your pious purposes; 
some like that sort of thing — / have no objec- 
tion to it. These men prefer to amuse them- 
Eelves nith cards ; let them ; they pay their pas- 
sages as well as you, gentlemen, and have as 
much right to their aratisementa as you have to 
ytmrs, and they shall not be disturbed. Preach, 
play cards, dance cotillons, do what you like, / 
am agreeable ; only understand that all games 
(preaching among the rest) mast cease at 10 
o'clock." So tee preachers got very little com- 
fort from Captain Summons. 

Up, up, up, up we went. Christmas day ar- 
rived. All the other preachers had holden forth 
on divers occasions, and it being ascertained that 
it was my intention to leave the boat on her ar- 
rival at Cairo, a formal request was preferred 
tkaX I shoidd preach the Ckrisimas sermon ! The 
women (God bless them all !) were very urgent 
in their applications to me. "Oh do. Brother 
Smith ; we want to hear you preach. AH the 
others have eontrihuled their share to oiir spir- 
itual comfort — yon must oblige ns— indeed 3'on 
must." I endeavored to excuse myself the best 
way I could, alleging the necessity of my leaving 
the boat in less than an hour — my baggage was 
not ready — I had a terrible cold, and many oth- 
er good and substantial reasons were given, but 
all in vain; preach I must. "Well," thints I, 
" if I must, I must. " At this crisis, casting my 



eyes down toward the Social Hall, and seeing an 
unusual crowd assembled around a table, I asked 
one ot the brethren what might be going on domi 
there. The fattest of the preaching gentlemen 
replied, " The poor miserable sinners have filled 
the measure of their iniquity by opening a Fjinn 
bank!" "Horrible!" exdaimedl, holdingup my 
hands, ^nd "horrible!" echoed the women and 
full chorus. ' ' Can not such do- 
put a stop to ?" asked an elderly female, 
pious travelers. "I fear not," 
groaned my Methodist colleague (the fat one). 
" We have been trying to convince the captain 
that some dreadful accident will inevitably befall 
the boat if snch proceedings are permitted, and 
what do you think he answered?" "liVhat?" 
we all asked, of course. "Why, he just sud 
that, inasmuch as he permitted ns to preach and 
pray, he should let other passengers dance and 
play, if they chose to do so ; and that, if I didn't 
like the ' proceedings' complsined of, I might 
leave the boat ,' Yes, he did ; and, moreover, 
he mentioned that it was 1 1 o'clock, and ast- 
ed me if I wouldn't ' liquor !' " This annonnce- 
ment of the captain's stubbornness and impie- 
ty was met with a general groan of pity and 
sorrow, and wo resumed the conversation re- 
specting the unhaDowed faro bank. "It is 
much to be regretted," remarked the gentle- 
woman who had spoken before, "that smiittkini/ 
can't be done. Brother Smith," she continued, 
appealing directly to me, and laying her fore- 
finger impressively upon my arm, ' ' can not you 
break op that bank ?" " Dear madam," I an- 
swered, "you know not the difficulty of the task 
you impose upon me ; fako banks abe not ao 
EASILY BROKEN cp as you may imagine ; how- 
ever, as you all appear so anxious about it, if 
you'll excuse me from preaching the sermon I'll 
see what can be done." "Ah! that's a dear 
soul!" "I knew he wonld tiy!" "Hell he 
sure to succeed !" " Our prayers shall not be 
wanting!" Such were the exclamations that 
greeted me as I moved off toward the faro bant. 
Elbowing my way into the crowd, I got near the 
table in front of the dealer, and was for a lime 
completely concealed from the view of my pious 
friends near the door of the ladies' cabin. I 
found the bant was a snaall affair. The betters 
were risking trifling sums, ranging from six to 
twenty-five cents. 

" Mr. Dealer," I remarked, " I have come to 
break up this bank." " The deuce you have!" 
replied the banker; "let's see you do it." 
" What amount have you in hank ?" I inquired. 
"Eleven doIlars,"was his answer. "What is 
your limit?" asked I. "A dollar," he repLed. 
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"Tery well," said I, placing a ragged Indiana 
dollar behind the queen — "turn on." He turn- 
ed, and the king won for me. I look the two 
dollars ap and let him make another turn, when 
I replaced tlie bet, and the queen came up in my 
favor. I had now four dollars, which I placed 
in the square, taking in the :•, 6, 7, and 8, and it 
won again ! Here were seven dollars of the 
banker's money. I pocketed three of tliem, and 
bet four dollars behind the queen again; the 
jack won, and the Bank was brokkn ! The 
ercvd dispersed in all directions, laughing at the 
breaking up of the petty bank, and I made my 
way toward the ladies' cahin, where my new 
friends were anxiously awaiting the restili of my 
bold attempt. " Well, well, well," they ail ex- 
claimed, "what success? Have you done it? 
Do let ns hear eJI about it!" I wiped the per- 
spiration from my brow, and, putting on a very 
serious face, I said solemnly, "I bavf. broken 
THAT BANK !" " You hare?" they all exclaim- 
ed. "Yes, rilbo d — d if he hasn't 1" mattered 
the disappointed gamester, ihe keeper of the late 
bank, who was just going into his state-room. 
In the midst of the congratulations which were 
showered upon me, I received a summons from 
the captain to come forward with my baggage — 

Disembarking from the " Doctor" at Cairo, I 
wendeil my ivay, in company with a jolly com- 
pany of drovers, and in a common road wagon, 
the only conveyance to be had, through snow, 
sleet, and rain, over the bleak prairies of Illinois, 
to St. Louis, which city we reached in five days. 
Here I remained about a week with my family, 
during which time I made the necessary " raise" 
of funds for the New Orleans requirements by 
mortgaging property. 

It happened that the third payment was due 
the city for the i^ acres of land I had purchased 
a few years previoosly in the city commons, and, 
on a cold Januaiy morning, I started down Sec- 
ond Street tor Mr. Provencifere's office to pay it. 
The amount was small, and the payment of that 
and one more instalment would entitle me to a 
deed from the city ; yet, in my solitary walk, I 
began to doubt whether I ought to go on and 
complete the payment I It seemed a hopeless 
task to attempt to get through the pecuniary dif- 
ficulties which surrounded me. "All must go," 
said my evil genius. " All must go — let your 
land go— let all go, and leave this money with 
your wife to get wood and provisions for the win- 
ter, which is going to he a very cold one. " I 
listened to the fiend (I thought of Launcelol 



Golho in the play), and actually tiu'ned around 
and commenced walking northwardly toward roy 
homo! I had no sooner made this turn than 
my good genius, " hanging round the neck of 
my heart," said, " Don't go back without paying 
that money to Provencicre ! You are within two 
squares of his office. Pay it ! Times are going 
to change ; it is always darkest before day. Your 
sevea years of ill luck are almost past; there 
will be a turn in your affairs next year, see if 
there isn't ! Pay Provencifere, and trust to luck 
to get through yoiu' theatrical difScuUies; this 
sum is but a drop in the bucket to pay your New 
Orleans debts with. You have raised several 
thousand dollars to take South. Take this small 
sum — the firm owes you twenty times that 
amount — and secnre your commons bt; it is 
going to be valuable," The fiend tried to get in 
a word or two, hut I couldn't hear him, for at 
that moment came such a blow from old Boreas 
that it was impossible to proceed a st«p farther 
north for a minute or two, during which minute 
or two my good genius threw in a lew words 
which decided me. I turned toward Provenci- 
fere's, and did not listen to a word my evil genins 
had to say until I had made the payment, and 
then I laughed at him. I will close up the ac- 
count of this little land speculation when I come 
to write of better times. 

I went back to New Orleans with a full purse 
(of borrowed money), and paid ofl" all salaiies 
due, some of which had gone hehind eleven 

The only stars that were attractive this season 
were James R. Anderson and the Seguin Opera 
Troupe, and their attraction was only moderate. 
Anderson played Claude Melnotle to some toler- 
ably good houses. We produced the Fair One 
WITH THE Golden Locks, Don C^»*r de 
Bazan, and Faestus in good style—all without 
avaiL The total receipts of the season were 
only $22,446 (twenty weeks), while the ex- 
penses could not have been veiy much sbort of 
$50,000. In debt "deeper and deeper stiU;" 
but I felt as if this was our last bad season in 
Kew Orleans, and that on the following 20lh of 
November — seven years from the dale of the 
burning of the St. Emanuel Theatre in Mobile — 
a favorable change would take place in the busi- 
ness, and we should rise from our misfintunes, 
pay all our debts, and be once more free. 

I here give one of several letters received from 
Mrs. Ewing (formerly Miss Hamblin), the wom- 
an who killed her husband in the Mobile Thea- 
tre, as related in a letter from Mr. Buckslone in 
18+2: 
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LETTER PEOM A KEPENTANT MUEDEEES9. 
Charlotte Etein// to Sol Smith. 

"New Orteaus, May 25,1916. 

"Me. Sol. Smith: DeabSib,— Iwrote toyon 
last winter, and sent the letter by Mr. Ewing, 
my huBliatid's Mher — the sorrowing and tic- 
reaved Mher. You refused to Bee me. Had 
yon come, I would have thrown myself at your 
feet, and, witti streaming eyes and a bursting 
heart, ho^ed jou for on engagement — for Bome- 
thing to do to support mjEelf and Mher hon- 
eBtly. And now I beg, as you are a father, a 
linabaod — as you have children of jour own— 
oh. In mercy, give mo somethmg to do ! I may 
have done wrong, but oh ! in mercy, do not you 
cast me off. Give me, I beg you, a chance to 
regain what I have lost. K you bave cause to 
complain of me, then cast me off, and give me 
that name I tliinli I wsa not bom to bear. I am 
most friendless and beart-broken. You linew 
mo when I waa happy~ob I do not desert me 
in my misery. I have no one to speak for me — 
no one to say a word in my behalt I feel as 
tliough my heart would break. I do not ask 
you to believe my simple word, but try me ; put 
me to the test. Let me come and work In the 
theatre. Give me any thing you please— I will 
not complain. On my knees I beg and pray 
you — with heart-broken angnish, believe me. If 
the whole world curse me, oh ! do not you de- 
sert me. My heart will break. I turned me on 
all and every side, and every one shrinks from 
me as from a leper whose every breath comes 
filled with pestilence and disease. Tell me, is 
this the way to win a woman hack to virtue ? 
IB this tbe way to sueeor a friendless andunpto- 
tected woman ? Oh ! what shall I do if you re- 
ftise me your countenance ? 

"Pray, pray write me that you will see me 
nest winter, for I am an outcast and heart- 
broken woman. I have not a friend in the wide 
world. Save me — oh! save me from despair, 
and I will pray God to bless you forever; for I 
vMl stand firm in the right path, if yon will ^ve 
me an opportunity. 

"Respectfully, Cbarlottb Ewikq." 

Mr. and Mrs. Hart were members of the com- 
pany this winter sea,8on. I had known Mr. 
Hart in Hew York State as long ago as 18^5. 
He was my successor in the management of the 
Georgia theatres and the theatre in Montgomery, 
Ala. Mrs. Hart was the Miss Carter who, with 
her father and mother, traveled with me in 
1831-2 through West Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia. 

The season at the American Theatre, under 
the management of Mueller & Place, burst up 
prematurely, as all seasons had since it was re- 
built. 

I don't remember much about the season of 
1845 in St. Louis, bat there waa no veiy thvor- 
able change. 

This summer (if I remember rightly — I can't 
find any memoranda to guide me), leavii^ ibe 



theatrical affairs to be mostly conducted, in the 
details, by my partner, I spent in the practirc of 
the law, confining myself, in a great measure, to 
the Criminal and Recorder's courts. The cir- 
cuit attorney, Mr. Hall, being called away on 
buBineas a week or two before the close of the 
term then being held, 1 was appointed tempo- 
rarily to fill bis place, which I did to the close 
of the term. I did some pettifogging too, a» 
practicing before justices of the peace is called. 
One case before Justice Walsh I must report. 

A Hung Jury, 

Many of our oid citiiens will remember Noah 
Eidgely, as good and true a man as ever acled 
as clerk of a boat and collected freight-bills. 
Wherever the steamer Hannibal made a landing 
(and where is the landing between St. Louis and 
Kew Orleans she has not stopped at ?), Noali has 
been seen and known at some lime or other ; 
but in St. Louis — well, there's no use writing 
how well he was known here. And, wherever 
known, Noah was a favorite — I might say aprfni 
favorite. He had been clerk of the aforesaid 
Hannibal for I don't know how many years, and 
diuing all those years he went round to the con- 
signees at the end of each voyage to collect the 
freight -bills. So, as I have intimated, every 
body knew Noah Ridgely, and liked him. 

But to my story. In St. Louis we all know 
the difficulty of procuring jurors to try cases be- 
fore justices of the peace, it being almost next 
to an impossibility to get together twelve citi- 
zens. " good men and true," who are willing to 
sit for two or three horn's in a justice's office, 
which is never, by any accident, larger than a 
moderate -sized bandbox, surrounded by a pro- 
crowd, which always gathers, filUng up 
doors, and windows whenever a "jurj'- 
is to come off, especially if lawi/ers are 



It so happened, ' 
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merchants had a little misunderstanding, which 
resulted in their "going to la.w" before Justice 
Walsh. The amount in dispute was a mere 
trifle, but each was obstinate, and would not give 
way a jot, so to law they went. To make mat- 
ters worse, each must have a lawyer to help him 
on, and one of the lawyers, determined to make 
as much out of the ease as he could, asserted the 
constitutional right of his client, and demanded 
ajwy. A venire facias was aecordingly issued, 
and Constable Busby started off to execute his 

At the expiration of abont an hour, during 
which the court, attorneys, and spectators wailed 
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wiih exemplary patience, Busby returned, fol- 
lowed bj ove sotitary individuaL, cai'rying a huge 
lot of freight-bills in one hand, and a half-smoked 
cigar in Che other. It was Noah. 

"Have yon summoned the Juij, Mr. Con- 
stable?" inquired Che justice. 

" Yea, sir," replied Busby, throwing down 
upon the Cable liis writ with the names of twelve 
citizens inscribed thereon; "I have summoned 
them, but tliey won't come.'' 

"Won't come? won't come ?" remarked the 
justice. "We'll see about that. Clerk, write 
out attachments for these genllemen. How 
many are tlieie who refuse U> obey tke order of 
the Court?" 

" Eleven, your honor," answered tie sweating 
constable. "This is the only one of the lot" 
(pointing to our friend NoahJ ' ' I have been 
able to scare up, and be don't seem much dis- 
jiosed to serve; says he intends to plead his 
/irivilege. " 

" What privilege, pray, Mr. Kidgely, have yoii 
to plead ? What valid reason can you give the 
Court why yon should not serve on this jury?" 
asked the justice. 

" I believe," repBed Noali, stretching himself 
up CO his full height, and taking the cigar from 
his mouth which he had been industriously 
smoting since he entered the office, " I believe 
ajireman is exempt from jury duCy?" 

"Certainly, certainly," replied ihe justice. 
"But I was not aware you belonged to eithei 
of the engine companies. May J ask, Mr. 
Ridgely, which engine yon run witli ?" 

"Which en^ne? The old St. Louis ! You 
are aware, perhaps, Mr. Justice, that the old 
steamer St. Louis had two engines. One of 
them consCitutes at this time the motive power 
of the Hannibal, and that is the engine I rnn 
tvith ; and when hard pushed for hands, I have, 
upon occasion, acted a» fireman, therefore 1 sup- 
pose I'm excused from jury duty." 

"Not so last, my friend," interposed the jus- 
tice ; " this will not excuse jon — " 

" Hot !" exclaimed Noali, with apparent sur- 
prise. "Then," he conliniied, taking a seat on 
the jnrj-bench, " bring on your case, since I am 
oi'erniled, and let ns get through with it as soon 
as vi'e can, for lit be hanged if I stop long. " 

Busby at this juncture returned from ^lother 
nnsueceasful foray through the neighboring streets 
and alleys. "Can't scare up a ^ngle man," he 
reported, sitting down and wiping the perspira- 
tion from his face with a cotton pocket-handker- 
chief which he carried in his haC. 

"Wliat is t«be done?" inquired the lawyers. 

" I am sure I don't know," answered Justice 
H 



Walsh, " unless you clioose to t^ke Mr. Eidgely 
here, and let hint decide your case. " 

As the laws of Missouri permit parties by mu- 
tual consent to take "any number less than 
twelve" in civil cases before Jostices of the [leaee, 
the lawyers, finding there was no chance of 

scaring up" any more jurors, agreed to take 
Noah as the jury, and, after a, few modest ci jac- 
tions on his part, he was sworn in, and assigned 
a seat in the centre of the jury-bench. 

" Come, now, boys," remarked the solitary 
juror on taking his seat, " hurry up these cakes ; 
I've got all these freighi-bills to collect, and con- 
found me if 1 can stay here long for any body. " 

The lawyers made short work of the evidence, 
" not wishing to fetigue the jury," and proposed 
to submit che case without argument. 

The justice thought this was a very good plan 
—it was near dinner-time — and suggested that 
perhaps the jury was ready to give a verdict 
witliouC leaving his seal, when tlie jury spoke as 
follows ; ' 

" May it please the court, the jury is not ready 
10 give a verdict This is an important matter 
— a matter involving hut a small sum, it is Ime, 
but the principle to be settled by our decision 
here to-day is one which interests the whole city, 
the state, the United States — I may say the whole 
commercial world ! The jury, at great inconven- 
ience, has been dragged here and compelled to sit 
ui judgment. The evidence being through, tliis 
jm'y would like to hear the alignment of coun- 
sel." 

" Very well," answered the counsel for iho 
defense, and Immediately poured forth a torrent 
of eloquence in favor of the side he espoused, 
which must have had a convincing effect in the 
right quarter, for when Che learned genCleman 
resumed his seat, the jury expressed himself 
ready to render a verdict ; but the attorney for 
the plaintiff now insisted npon being heard, and 
accordingly set forth his view of the case in. such 
vivid colors that the jury, before he had finished 
his hour's speech, had evidently relapsed into a 
slate of doubt and uncertainty. 

"If the court pleases," remarked the jury, 
"before this last speech a verdict might hai-e 
been given which would have satisfied one of the 
parties at least; noic, it is impossible; this last 
speech has turned every thing topsy-turvy. There 
are some points on which the jury must request 
the instructions of the court." 

The instniclions were given, and it was gen- 
erally supposed that a verdict would be rendere^l 

once, as ihe dinner-bells were now ringing ouf 

every direction ; but not so; thejargpre/erreil 

retire and consideT upon its verdict ; and as nil 
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parties, except the jwy, seemeil about obeying 
the summoos of the bells, a. hint was delicately 
given that it would be no more than proper, and, 
indeed, Iiumane, that the jurj sbmdd \>efii,raished 
with refreshments. The hint was seized apon 
hy be a torn y and ij atund n dinners 

e e n a ew tmnnteB pa. ed n hron^h he 
m w from til f,hb ngJftr-nHne 
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dent, from appearances, thut thejiM'^ had ml yel 

At six o'cloclt, under instruetione from Jus^ice 
Walsh, the constable ini^iiired, as is usual in sim- 
ilar cases, "Has the jury agreed?" A solemn 
"No" was the response, and soon after canilles 
w e brought and placed upon the table by the 

n table, who, after lingering a moment in 
h pes of an intimation that a verdict bad been 
agreed on, was waved out of the room bj the 
ury. From a qunrter past 6 until 11 o'clock 
the ary cogitated without any result. AtleugiU 




in the street, and through the open window the 
imperturbable jury was seen with one leg cocked 
over the knee of the other, looking carefully over 
the "authorities" which had been referred to by 
the lawyers; then changing his position, and 
putting the leg which had been under on top, the 
upper wall of the room was scanned with great 
earnestness for a few luinutes, after which a 
large volume containing the stat 
was diligently consulted, aud so 



Bu'bT was ordered to aammon the jury into 
court which was done hv opening the outer door 
and adin tting the ju-tice and crowd into the 
presence of the jury. 
There sat the jury, as undecided as at dinner- 

"Gentienian of the jury, " said the justice, mii- 
jestically, ' ' have you agreed upon your ver- 
dict?" 

"May it please the coi:rt," answered Hoab, 
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\viih great dignitj/'IIielieve it is cnstomaiylo 
poll the jyry before asking that qnesiion," 

" Veiy well," replied the justice, who, it must 
be couiessed, was becoming a little fretful — "poll 

Stisbf polled the JU17, colUng out irom his 
list, 

"No-ahRJdgely!" 

" Here I" answered the jury. 

"All right," reported Busby 10 the justice. 

"Now, then— the jury bemg polled— gentle- 
man of the jury," repeated tlie justice, slowly, 
"have — you — agreed — upon— your — verdict?" 

"May — it — please— the— coart — NO !" an- 
swered Noah, rising, and shaking his head ent- 
phaticaliy 

"Is tJiere any likehhood of the jury bdng 
able to agree?" demanded Justice Walsh, des- 
perately. 

"Not tholeastgliost of a chance, "replied the 
person addressed: "THE JURY IS HUNG!" 
■ A dismissal of the jury followed, and a new 
trial was ordered. The hero of my sketcb was 
ever afler, by general consent, considered exempt 
from jury duty. 

Having occasion to go to New Orleans during 
the summer on some law busioeeB, I loot pas- 
sage on the magnilicent steamer Missouri, Cap- 
taui Geo. Taylor and Clerk Twitchell. The sec- 
ond day out one of those detentions took place 
which in those days were frequently experienced 
by travelers by water in summer time. During 
ihis detention I heard (or thought I heard) a 
pitiful story from one who had seen belter days, 
which I will proceed to give : 

Bewailing of a Barg'e. 

"Fast on a sand-bar! no getting her off to- 
night." Such was the remark thai passed around 
among the passengers on board the magnificent 
Missouri, as her stem swung down stream, w 
the muddy Mississippi water began to gurgle 
der her hull, and between it and sn old barge 
Ctstened alongside. The afternoon 
decided leisure for tlie passengers. Some played 
cards, others discussed the likelihoods of a Mex- 
ican war. For my own part, I passed the after- 
noon in reading a bucketfnl of old nevi'spaperB. 
I went early to bed, but could not sleep, in con- 
sequence of a violent creaking of the bai^ along- 
side. It was a kind of moumfiil creak, and it 
disturbed me considerably. At length I felt the 
"gentle influence" coming over me, and I prom- 
ised myself a good niglit's rest. Just before I lost 
myself, however, I thought I heard a knocking 
iheonterdoor. " Who's there ?' 



I my bed. " Come out here, " rephed a voice 
which appeared tu be a mixture of a groan and 
I creak ; ' ' come out on the guards a moment ; I 
vant to consult you." I obeyed the summons in- 
itaotly, "for," said I to myself, "it won't doio 
leglect the chance of a fee" As I opened my 
door the same voice asked, " You are a latei/er, 
ar'n't you?" I could see no one, but I answered, 
"Yea, I pass for one." "Well," said the voice, 
"I want your assistance." "But where are 
you?" I asked. "Here alongside," replied the 
voice. "Alongside of what?" 1 inquired. "Along- 
side of the Missomi — here — ^on'tyou see me? — 
the barge. Hush J Sit down, and 111 tetl you my 
case." I was very much puzzled; I doubted 
whether I was not dreaming ; however, I de- 
termined 10 heat the "case," and, taking an 
arm-chair, intimated that 1 was listening. Aft- 
er a creak or two, the voice proceeded as foi- 

"Ton see before you the wreck of what war; 
once the proud steamer Scioto. 

' ' My keel was laid at Eipley, Ohio, in the fell 
of 1839. Early in the spring of '40 I was launch- 
ed and towed down to Fulton, whore I received 
my engine and boilers on board. I began to 
breathe (that is to say, steam was ' let on' me) in 
June, and proudly I commenced my first down- 
ward trip, loaded to my guards with the ptodnce 
of the Miami Valley, consisting of pork, pota- 
toes, flour, whisky, and some live poultry. Cap- 
tain Ha^erty was proud of me, and at that time 
I was proud of ^!Mi. I obeyed hjs every wish ; a 
mere touch of the pilot's wheel was sufficient for 
mo ; I was young and active, full of hope for the 
future, and anxious to perform my duties faith- 
fnlty and fearlessly, as a good boat ought, not 
doubting that in my old age I should be taken 
care of, or at least be suffered 10 repose at some 
respectable landing as a wharf-boat. 

" I made many voyages, greatly to the satis- 
faction and profit of my owners. I was content- 
ed with my situation, and all hands seemed 
pleased with me. I never complained of the 
qnick trips the captain compelled me to make, 
never IiIp«j him vp, never collapsed a flue in my 
life ; I was devoted to the interests of my com- 
mander and owners ; night and day I kept go- 
ing, going, and I felt happy that I was enriching 
those who had brought me into existence. AU 
went on pleasantly for three years. I began to 
feel the effects of age and high pressure, but still 
complained not. After a rest of a few days at 
Louisville I always felt my energies return wicli 
full vigor, and aa the ' last beU' rang I was jJrei/ 
ap with new courage, my steam, rose high within 
me, and, if it had not been for Evans's safety 
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guard, I YOrily believe I should have burst 
through all restraints, and coDvinced all hands 
ihat— I was nearly as good as new. 

"Alaa! how shall I relate the melancholy 
casualty which reduced me from a proud Ohio 
steamer to the miserable wreck you see me? In 
the midst of my usefulness — iu my pride of boat- 
hood— with all my ' worts' in good order, and on 
the eve of departure for the lower country, was I 
cut oif and reduced to cinders ! A fire broke out 
in my blacksmith shop, caused by the end of a 
cigar carelessly thrown by a ' striker" among 
some rubbish in a comer, and, before the danger 
was discovered by the watchman, I was all in a 
blaae. I will not attempt to describe to you, Mr. 
Attorney, the pangs I experienced that night, 
bnt you can ima^ne what must have been my 
feelings with an inward fire consuming me. Aft- 
er considerable exertion on the part of the craw, 
assisted by the firemen of Cincinnati and Cov- 
ington, who played into my hold an hour or 
more, I was put oat. But oh, what a misera- 
ble creature I now felt myself to be ! My cabins 
completely consnmed^ — my ruined engines and 
boilers standing on my cindered lower deck- 
crowds thronging the levee to witness my burn- 
ing agony ! Let me draw a veil over the dis- 
tressing picture, 

' ' Before I had done smoking my /unps were 
lorn out (I mean my engines and boilers) ; and 
I have heard from a flat-boat which lately lay 
alongside of me at Cairo that they, have been 
transferred to a new boat called the Gond-aa- 
BBiP, For myself, or rather my remains, I was 
sold at auction fbr $300, and towed about at 
the pleasure of my new owners, carrying enor- 
mous loads and doing all sorts of dvndgery. At 
length I fell into the hands of Captain Taylor, 
and was employed as a lighter for the late Mis- 
souii. She had known what it was to be burned 
out as well as myself, and while lying at Cairo, 
and transfbrring the leaden cargo from my bow- 
els to hers, or lighting her of her sugar hogs- 
heads, it was a comfort fo hear the lengthened 
sighs she poured oat throi^h her 'scape-pipe in 
answer to my complaining creak. I became very 
m«ck attached ta that boat. I had known her 
when she first came out, and we had always kept 
up a friendly intercourse. I regretted that some 
enterprising John Hunt had not got hold of me, 
and by a refitting made me a fit companion for 
that noble boat ; instead of which, I was reduced 
to the condition in which you now see me, and 
compelled to bo hauled about in a helpless and 
hopeless state of bargery / 

"I-BBt fall, as I was busily employed lighting 
my friend Missouri one dark night, I heard the 



voice of Captain Taylor on the lower deck of 
that vessel talking to the clerk in a low tone, afi- 
er all ihe other officers had retired to rest. The 
Missouri was fast asleep ; her fires were ont, and 
all was still around except a mnrmuring chorus 
of deck-hands, who were taiang coffee from my 
companion's forecastle fo mine. Wishing to hear 
the convei'sation going on between the captain 
and clerk, I drew closely up, and, holding mv 
sides so as to stjfie the creaking moans that un- 
easily burst from me at times, 1 listened in breath- 
less silence for several minutes. 

" ' Twitchell,' said the bluff captain, ' we must 
build a new boat ; this is getting behind the 
times; the " Scott" and the "White" are get- 
ting ahead of us.' 

' ' The clerk did not answer for some time, but 
whistled a sort of reflecting tune fbr several min- 
utes. At length the captain roused him from his 
whistling by saying, 

"' What do you think of it, Twitchell ?' 

"Twilchell had now made up his mind, and 
promptly answered in three words, 

"'WeU,goit!' 

" I felt my fate was sealed ! I was to be rob- 
bed of the only companionship that had afforded 
me any comfort for many a day. I could not — 
1 /eh I could not — bear being hanled about by a 
rteiB Missouri — a Missouri that Iiad never been 
bmTied to the water's edge— a Missomi that was 
intended to ' go ahead' of the Scelt and the While 
— an entire stranger to me — it was too much! I 
creaked aloud in utter agony; and as the cap- 
tain and clerk moved off to their state-iyximE, I 
heard the latter remark that ' the old bai^ 
seemed to be near falling to pieces ; it won't last 
many voyages more. ' 

"'Ah!' thought I, 'I wish I could faD to 
pieces, or sink at once and end my misery. ' I 
felt as heavy as if, instead of Caking coffee that 
night, I had been loaded down with pigs of lead, 

" I was hud np for a long time — I can not say 
Iiow long ; but my repose was doomed lo a fear- 
ful interruption. 

" One day I felt the waves of the Mississippi 
coming against my sides with nnusual force and 
violence. A large crowd was gathering upon 
me, and I heard many persons talking of the 
New Mlssotjhi ; and, sure enou^, soon that 
monster boat came booming, and I distinctly 
heard the voice of the captain say ' there's onr 
old barge!' Old barge! So I must be called 
old too ! My charred keel and ribs ached witli 



' ' There is no use in my detailing to you ■ 
have undergone since I have been forced t 
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tend on this boat. Suffice ii to say ihat she lias ; 
nearly jerked the life out of my timbers. I feel 
I can not stand it — there is no repose for me. 
If I am left at Cairo while my principal makes 
a voyage to the Southern capital, I scarcely liave 
lime to breathe before she returns and Miches 
me to her side, and away we go as if ' the d — 1 
kicked us on end ! ' " 

' ' But what can I do for you ?" I asked. 

" I want yoii to get ont an injunc^on against 
Captain Taylor and Clerk Twiichell," replied 
the barge, "and compel them to let me lay up 
for the balance of my life | or, if I must continue 



in service, sell me to a slower boat, or — for heav- 
en's sake, do somethivy for me ! " 

" Our city council has lately passed an ordi- 
imnce against cnelti) to animals," I said, "but 
how far its provisions can be brought to bear for 
your reUef I can not pretend to say. I'll see 
what can be done. In the mean time — " 

"In the mean time you'd bettor go to bed," 
said, in a low voice, my friend Twiichell — "that 
is, if you have done talking to the old barge," 
he conlinued, gently forcing me into my state- 
room. * * * J had been walking and talking iii 
my sleep. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The business of Ihe season of 1845-6 was an 
improvement on all previous seafions in the new 
tSt. Charlee. My memory tells me a great and 
f ayorable change look place in the fortunes of the 
new temple — jes, and it commenced on (he very 
night of Ihe anniversary of the barning of the 
theatre in Mobile in St. Emanuel Street, as I 
had all along thought it would. 

During this season Mr, and Mrs. Charles Kean 
played forty nighta in New Orleans, Mobile, and 
St. Louis (o fine business. Mrs. Mowatt also 
played a good engagement in each of Che three 
titles. Abont this time Mr. and Mrs. Farren 
left onr company to go slarring, taking with 
I hem, with our full consent, several new plays — 
Mart: Tudob, Luoketia Boboia, Cathahine 
HowAED, and others, which her great talents 
Itad materially assisted in making successful in 
[lerformance. For some years Mrs. Farreo 
maintained ber position as a star, bat latterly, I 
perceive, she is content with stock engagements. 
Mr, Farren is no Jonger living. Their eldest son 
is a scenic artist, the second on actor, and their 
daughter an actress. All three ate married, and 
our well-beloved leading actress of former years 
is a grandmother I 

Of all the Stat actors and actresses I hare had 
10 deal with, Mr. and Mrs. Kean, separately and 
together, were the most agreeable and friendly. 
It was a positive pleasure to have them with us. 
They gave no trouble whatever, and all were 
anxious to do whatever they reqnested in the 
way of stage business. Dmhig their engage- 
ments they were so unassuming and kind in 
their demeanor that, were it not for the immense 
receipts they attracted, you wonid not hare sup- 
posed, to see them, that they were any thing but 
the humblest members of the stock company. 

Mr. C. Kean was always nervous about the 
success of any engagement he and his wife were 
to play, and on this occasion, learning that the 
times were very bad at the South, his espeeta- 
lion of profit was very moderate — so moderate, 
indeed, that he offered to sell me his share of 
their forty nights for fSOOO, which would be 






$200 per night. I had such confldenee in the 
change for the better which had set in, that I 
was in favor of taking this risk, and I wrote to 
my partner at Mobile for his consent to the ac- 
ceptance of the offer, which he refused. I then 
wrote that I wished to take the speculation on 
myself individually, the terms with the Keans 
not to be changed so far as the ftrra was con- 
cerned, but offering to take thek p 
settlement, making up whatever di 
might be of the iSOOO, and recdving t! 

if any. This my partner objected to and 
against, on the ground that by our 
old articles of partnership (long rince expired) it 

(tipdated we should have no separate the- 
atrical interests. I was fool enoagh to yield to 
this protest, and the engagement went on upon 
the terms previously agreed on — an equal divi- 
sion of the receipts. The result was this ; I was 
deptivcd of the opportunity of making $iOCM) 
clear money either for the firm or myself, while 
Kean pocketed that sum in addition to the 
amount he was willing to take as a certain^, 
1 never think of this without being reminded of a 
speech of Old Delp/i, where he says to Mr, Poree- 
lain, "You're like a dog i 

jr let nobody helse heat." 

e considerable, 

D melt away before the 

s disperse before the 

The great feature of the season of 1846 in St. 
Louis was the engagement of the Keans, who 
continued their successful career to the end of 
the forty nights for which they were engaged. 
Mrs. Mowatt also performed a good engagement. 
Other starB followed, bat I do not really remem- 
ber who they were. 

During the engagement of the Keans, the fol- 
lowing whimsical scene was enacted without an- 
n the bills : 



Where's the Swab? 

Gas had not been introduced into St. Louis at 
this time, and our oil lamps at the wings had a 
dangerous way of flaring up in a most unruly 
ner, occasionally threatening to set fire to the 
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lamp-ladders, and thus endanger the building. 
The lamps were open "iloata," with wick-hold- 
ers coming np from the bottom, and the oil, 
when heated, woidd lalte fire, and bnni up in a 
large flame. To goard against accidents, we 
had a tub of water placed on each side of the 
stage, with a large swab or mop in it ready for 
use at any moment ; and scarcely a night passed 
without a swabbing being reiiuh'eiJ. The wing 
hands (snboriiinate stage-carpenters) were 



and had taken her station (Act ii., Scene 2) on 
the balcony, for the purpose of enjoying the fi'esh 
night-breeze aiter the fatigue of the bail which 
had concluded in the previous act, and to think 
of the young pilgrim who bad so greatly inter- 
ested her during the festival, when, casting her 
eyes over the way, she saw that one of the wing 
lamps was just beginning to flare up, and all 
eyes being fiited upon hir there was imminent 
danger of a cnnflagratiun The taa- Juliet had 




structed to keep a stnet watch over the wing 
lamps, and lo use the swab promptly whenever 
occasion might require. Besides these watches, 
every actor and actress felt a deep interest in the 
swabbing process, and it was not an unusual 
thing W see Rkhard the Third, or Hamlet, just 
before entering upon ihe stage, catch up a swab 
and dash it upon the rising Dames, which, if not 
attended to, were likely to bum np the Tower 
of London, or the royal palace of Elsinore. 
Miss Tree was performing the part of Jaliel, 



taken her seat on the balcony, but was observed 
to hdget and turn in her chair in a most un- 
JuUet-like manner, calling off through the win- 
dow behind her, in a loud whisper, for "soim- 
bodi/ to gel the swab!" 

Someo, who had entered from the right-hand 
side, and bad not seen the daring lamp, went on 
with his speech, interrupted from time to time by 
the lovely Capnlet. 

Jiomeo, " She speaks, jet she says nothing. 
What of that?" 
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.T«lki. (Aside,) Where is Mr. Sol Smith ? 
Will somebody call him ? 

IComeo. ' ' Her eve discourses ; I will answer 

JuUet. (Aside.') Will nobody g^i the swab ? 
We shall all be burnt up 1 
Borneo. "I am WW bold; 'tia not to me she 

JvUet. (Aside.) No ; it is to somebody to 
bring the swab. Where is Mr. Sol Smith ? 

Borneo. ' ' See how she leans her cheak upon 
her hand ! Oh tliat I were a glove upon that 
hand, that I might touch that cheek !'' 

.Miet. "Ahmel" (^sfife.) We'd better not 
go on. Where is the swah ? 

Romeo. "She speaks 1 Oh, speak again, 
bright angel '." 

Juliet. (Aaide.) If that ewab isn't brought 
this instant, I'll come down — I will. Ah! 
there's Mr. Sol Smith with the swab at last 

Romeo. (Speaks tJie balance of the speech, 
unheeded by JuUet, who is watching [he swab- 
bing.) 

Juliet. "Ohl Romeo, Borneo, wherefore art 
thou Romeo ?" 

(^aWe.) Thank heaven, the danger's over; 
the swab has saved us ! 

"Deny thj father and refuse thy name" — and 



Daring the existence of the " EeveiDe'' i 
paper I contributed to it occasionally. The fol- 
lowing sketch of a well-known theatrical charac- 
ter of the time (since deceased) is one of mj 
light coutribulions : 

Old Rowley Marks. 

Rowley is a character. I first became ac- 
quainted with him in IgSO, but his &me had 
reached my ears as early as 1 896, when he form- 
ed a jiart of Mr. Alexander Drake's traveling 
company in Wesieni New York and Kentncky. 
Rowley is an Israelite, and has been for many 
years hif^-priest of the Jews in Hew Orleans 
and parts adjacent, receiving a very handsome 
income from the chosen people for the perform- 
ance of marriage ceremonieK, funeral rites, and 
other little operations indispensable to the propei 
starting of young Jews of the male seK into their 
second week's journey of life. 

Rowley is an actor of no inconsiderable talent 
— that is to say, of a peculiar kind — ueri/ peculi 
I might say. Comic old men are his bobby, and 
it woold do your heart good to see one of his 
laughs, I say see One of fhem, for nothuig par- 
tictdar is heard when he laughs ; a sort of 
ing np of his eyes, a filling of Us cheeks with 



wind, and suddenly letting it burst forth, at the 
me time giving himself a half turn, stoopmg 
if to spit, indulging In a sly wink at the pub- 
:, and swinging his cane about — and it is done. 
Rowley was once stage-manager in a traveling 
company under the direction of my brother, and 
during the whole of a very hot summer he lux- 
uriated in the performance of Gov, Ileartali, 
Old Snacks, and Andrew Mucklestane. Andrew 
Mucklestane ! Ah ! how often have I witnessed 
his personation of this character, which is noth- 
than a sentimental Scotch fish- 
is feelings, and ever 
ready to rescue runaway coontesses and drowning 
children ! And to see Rowley sweating through 
the " business" of this character is a treat to all 
lovers of the romantic drama. Rowley intro- 
duces thiMeen falls in this performance, and 
more than once has it been found necessary to 
prop the stage before sul^ecting it to his ener- 

Eowley is well known in the Crescent City, 
where he has acted in various capacities besides 
those mentioned above. He is a veteran in the 
fire department, of which he is the poet laureate ; 
he holds, or did hold, a lucrntii-e office in the 
Custom-house, sings in the choruses at the thea- 
tres in the winter, and in the summer accepts 
the " direction" of the National Institution at 
the Carrollton Railroad Depot, where plays and 
farces are " produced" in "rapid succession" and 
in every variety of style, and performed by actors 
and actresses who can not obt^, or will not ac- 
cept engagements elsewhere. In the direction 
ofthisiVaftoBa/ Theatre Rowley manages to keep 
up a constant succession of novelties — in the hills 
— hut gives the same etitertainBient every night 
of the week, thus : 

J/onda^ — The "Soldier's Daughter:" Gov. 
Heartall, Mr. A. J. R. Marks ; Widow Cheerly, 
Mrs. Simpkin.s. With the "Warlock of the 
Glen i" Andrew Mucklestane, Mr. A. J. E. 

Tuesday — "The London Merchant:" Gov- 
ernor, Mr. A. J. R. Marks ; Widow, Mrs. Simp- 
kins. And the "Faithful Fisherman;" Fisher- 
man, Mr. A. J. R, Marks. 

H^Erfnesdoy— "The Country Widow:" Healt- 
al], Sen., Mr. A. J. R. Marks. To conclude with 
the " Laird of Glencaim:" Andrew, a fisherman, 
Mr. A. J. R. Marks. 

r^Mrsrfay— [Firemen's benefit] "The Gener- 
ous Merchant ; or, Pump Away : you may pre- 
vent a Conflagration!" Uncle of the Generoos 
Merchant, Mr. A. J. R. Marks ; the Country 
Widow, Mrs. Simpkins. With "The Vassal;" 
Vassal, Mr. A. J. R. Marks. 
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Friday — The"EccentricGorenior; or, Heart- 
all All Heart ■." (he Eccentric Governor, Mr. A. 
J. E. Marks ; the Daughter of DiscipUne, Mrs. 
Simpkins. 'With the "Solitarr of the Heath," 
in which Mr. A. J. R. Marks will appear. 

Saturday— T)m " Generous Old Uticle r" Un- 
cle, Mr. A. J. R. Marks. To conclude with " A 
Bay in Scotiand;" Scotchman, Mr. A. J. E. 
Marks, 

Sunday — [Benefit of the Hospilal] "Chari- 
table Widow ; or. Say yon So, my little Cher- 
ub ?" The Retired Governor, Mr. A. J. R. Marks ; 
Charitable Widow, Mrs. Simpkins. Aflfir which, 
"I have left him struggling in the Waves; or, 
the Warlock Laird:" the Fighting Fisherman, 
Mr. A. .T. R. Marks. 

By thus ringing the changes a week's business 
is gotten Ihrough, and on the next Monday ho is 
ready with two other pieces— well say the Cas- 
tle Spectre and Inthioub — which he pre- 
sents during the week with the following varied 
titles; I. Castle Spectre and Intrigue; 2. Mys- 
teries ofConway Castle and BathEoad ; 3. Ghost 
of Evelina and Married Yesterday ; i. Humor)! 
of Father Philip and Tom and Ellen ; 5. Has- 
san the Slave, and the Wolf and the Lamb ; 6. 
Angelina, or Reginald the Imprisoned, and the 
Jealous landlord; 7. The Three Earls, or Per- 
cy Triumphant, and the Wife's Stratagem, or the 
Libertines Deceived! 

These are bnt a few of Rowley's alterations of 
titles during a season. I'he interesting little 
drama of the Rbndezvods has gone through 
extensive variety of changes in the bills, and has 
been witnessed under the titles of "All in the 
Dark," " Hide and Seek," " The Robbers of the 
Hearh," "The Cock-ed Hat, or Simon in a 
Quandary," " Frightened to Death, " "Matches 
are made in Heaven," " Hose d'Amour," " Now 
let's to Supper," etc, etc. Hundreds of other 
eqnally ingenions variations of titles might be 
mentioned, by which Manager Rowley carries on 
the National institution to a profitable concln- 
sion of its summer seasons ; but, from the above 
specimens, an idea may be formed of some of the 
expedients by which a fertile mind may make a 
great deal out of a limited amount of material. 
It onght to be observed that Eastern managers 
of theatres are beginning to adopt the system so 
successfully introduced by the director of the 
"National, "and it has become nest to an im- 
possibility to ascertain, from the newspaper an- 
nouncements, what play really is to be acted in 
the New York and Philadelphia theatres. Even 
at the South and West, in other than National 
institutions, we see occasional symptoms of Row- 
leyism beginning to show themselves. Rowley 



should obtain a patent, and then prosecute all 
"acting and stage managers" who "'fringe that 

In appearance Rowley Marks is a little below 
the middle size, measuring, in his stockii^, 
about four feet and some inches. A gleam of 
good humor is always beaming on his connle- 
nance, except when he experiences a twinge of 
the goat (unfortunately pretty often), and he is 
one of the best-natnred fellows in existence. 
Though short in stature, long may he live to of- 
ficiate as High Priest of the Jews and of the Snn 
— may he continne to carry out his enlightened 
views of management in his National establish- 
ment, and remain a shining ligtit in the paths of 
the drama ! Good luck to ihee, Kowley ! 



CHAPTER n. 

The New Orleans season of 1 846-7 
a continuation of the prosperity which had now 
become an assured tact. Business not only came 
up to a paying point, hut went considerably be- 
yond it. Stars this season, Wallack, Mrs. Mow- 
att (with E. L. Davenport, a fine actor), Mur- 
doch, Anderson, Collins, and the Ravel family. 
As stock-stars we also had Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Wallack, engaged with the view of making 
strong combinations with their uDcle, but some- 
how they wouldn't "combine" much, and the 
three could very seldom be brought into the cast 
of one play. It made but little difference, how- 
ever, as, with the esception of a night or two of 
Don CffiSAE de Bazan (a splendid perform- 
anco !), Mr. Wallack this sesson played to very 
thin audiences, whether in connection with his 
nephew and niece or by himself. 

The Keans returned to the St. Charles in the 
spring, but, in conseqnence of Mrs. Kean being 
taken iU, the engagement was shortened to about 
a week, Mr, Kean offered to make a compensa- 
br necessarily cutting the engagement down 
ven nights, but I wouldn't hsten to such a 
proposition. Nevertheless, heleftabandred dol- 
lars in the treasury out of the proceeds of bis 
benefit, at which Mrs. Kean was not able to as- 

This season was so prosperous (even Mobile 
idn't torn out so badly as it usually had) that 
was decided to refit and remodel the St, 
Charles at an estimated cost of $8000, which 
(of course) went up to |ie,O0O. 
The American Theatre on Poydras Street had 
«D opened every season in some form or other, 
generally collapsing in the middle of winter, and 
throwing large numbers of people out of employ- 
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ment. This season, it was conducted by Messre. 
H. P. Sticknej and Lucius Place (K. L, Place as 
his agent) as a theatre and circus, and had es- 
caped the usual collapse. 

A "combination" was formed for conducting 
the ensning season of the St. Charles, American, 
and Mobile theatres under one management ; 
that is to say, a board of directors was created, 
consisting of our firm and Stickney, by which all 
important matters were to he arranged, and the 
manager of each theatre to carry out the details. 
By virtue of our having two theatres Ui Stick- 
ney's one, we had two votes, being two thirds of 
the whole board ; conseijnently, as my partner 
was the manager in Mobile, where he resided, 
the real weight of the management of all three 
theatres fell upon me. But the yoke was easy and 
the burden was light, as will he seen presently. 

During this season, finding the houses some- 
times affected by people staying away to hear 
expected news frjm Mexiuo, I adopted the plan 
of annoandug from the ftage any new tidings 
that might come m fiora the seal of war after 
the assomhlage ff the audience Being on the 
best of terms H ith the editnr* o( tiie Pica^ne 
(Kendall was with the armi all tliroogh the war), 
I was enabled to obtain &e veiy latest news dur- 
ing the evening, and it came to be understood 
that the St. Charles Theatre was the very best 
|)lace for newsmongers to go to if they wanted 
to be posted up with the war proceedings on the 
liio Grande. I remember announcing, on the 
30th of March, the great victory of General Tay- 
lor over Santa Anna at Buena Vista on the S2d 
of the preceding month. When the applause 
aud cheers had subsided, I added these words; 
"I prophesy that General Zachary Taylor will 
ha the next President of the United States," 
when the applause and cheers were redoubled. 
I spoke as I thought, not as I wished. Henry 
Clay should have been elected the follovring year, 
but it seems that g)'eat and good man had to be 
thrust aside for ' ' expediency. " 

On the27thof Fehrnaryan actor of the Amer- 
ican Theatre, by name Collins, departed this life. 
Attending his faneral on the 2g(h, it was found 
that the minister engaged to perform the funeral 
service cotdd not attend. Being the senior actor 
present, I was requested to read the service, to 
which request I nnbesitatingly assented, but there 
be'ng o L't «^ at h nd, I sent home for one, 

d pro eed d to h graveyard, where my 

m ge m m m h the book, and there I 

d h rn h burial of the dead ac- 

di e h n ua of the New Jerusalem 



h 
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Having occasion to go to St. Louis during this 
season in the Old Hickory, Captain Stetinnios, 
I amused myself on the way and pleased roy ex- 
cellent friend Captain Sellars, the pilot, by wril^ 
ing the following account of a public meeting, 
the idea of which was suggested by an article in 
the Losisville Journal, the whole being intended 
as a hit at President Polk for his veto of the 
River and Harbor Bill : 

" I^T" We nnderstand that aa soon as the pres- 
ent high water In the Westcm rivers subsides, 
there are to be several meetings of the snags and 
sawyers in various portions of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, to adopt resolntions thanking their 
friend Mr. Folk for his affectionate regard for 
them, and also to contrive ways and means for 
wrecking all the steam, flat, and keel boats" that 
shall have the hardihood to question their right 
Tinder the Constitution to occupy places In the 
beds of the rivers." — Lou.Jout. 

Proceedings of the Convention of Snags 
and Sawyers, beld at the Grave-jard, 
in the MisBissippi River, Dec. 31, 1846. 

Delegates were in attendance from Turkey 
Island, Dog-tooth Bend, Head of Hat Island, 
Riddle's Point, Number Ten, Devil's Island, 
Hull's Left Leg, Elk Island, Number Twenty- 
one, Plum Point, Kumber Thirty-seven, Devil's 
Back-bone, Tyawapeta, Hanging-dog Island, 
Deril's Elbow, Chariey'a Bend, My Wife's Isl- 
and, Number Sixty-five, Shu-t-l«l Bend, Goose 
Island, Devil's Tea-table, and the Grave-yard. 

Several delegates fiom the most unporlant 
sand-bars presented their credentials and claimed 
seats in the Convention, but, objection being 
made by nearly all of the snags and sawyers 
present, they were excluded on the ground that, 
although they were quite useful in detaining 
boats, they very seldom succeeded in destroying 

After the transaction of some unimportant 
preliminary business. Awful Holl-ripper, Esq., 
from Devil's Back-bone, was unanimously elect- 
ed President, and Mr. Terrible Keol-scraper, 
from Goose Island, was appointed Secretary, 

The venerable snag who had been called on to 
preside over the proceedings of the Convention, 
on being conducted to his seat, briefly addressed 
the members in a tone of congratidation upon 
the occasion which caDed them together, allud- 
ing in feeling terms to the great success which 
had attended their exertions during the late sea^ 
son of low water. He concluded his very perti- 
nent remarks by suggesting that it would be ad- 
visable to confine the action of the Convention 
to the objects of the assemblage, which, aa he 
understood them, were to pass resolutions thank- 
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ing PrcBident Polk for his paternal care, ai 
contrive wajs and means for wrecking all the 
steam, flat, and keel boats that shall have the 
hardihood to question the rights of snags and 
sBivjers, nnder the Constitution, to occupy places 
in the bed of the mighty Mississippi. 

A delegate in the shape of a vary largo piece 
of rock here presented himself at the bar, and 
claimed a seat in the Convention as a member 
from the Grand Chain. It was objected bj 
eral suaga and Rawjers that the Grand Chain 
had no claims to be represented in this Conven- 
tion, as the notice in the Louisville Journal, 
which published the call, named only ' ' snags 
and sawyers." 

"No claim ?" exelnimed the delegate from the 
Grand Chain; "no claim? I would point out 
to honorable members the wreck of the old J. 
M. White, which I had the pleasure of sinking. 
Yes, gentlemen snags and sawyers, there lies — " 

Several members here interrupted the speaker, 
and suggested that, to save time, a vote shonid 
be taken on his claims to a seat, which sagges- 
tion being acted on, it was found that a large 
majority were in fevor of according the appU- 
cant a place in the Convention. On taking his 
sent, the delegate was understood to say, in a 
grumbling tone, that he thought it aprelty thing, 
indeed, that his right to a seat should be ques- 
tioned, while he saiv around him numerous snags 
and sawyers tliat he could remember when they 
were bnt young trees — yea, nothing bat saplings 
— long before they took to the water, or thought 
of establishing themselves as obstructions. 

The business of the Convention was resumed 
by appoindng a committee to draft a preamble 
and resolutions expressive of the sentiments of 
the meeting. 

The committee having retired, several elo- 
quent addresses were delivered by members from 
the sei-eral wrecking stations, which were listen- 
ed to with profound attention by the assembled 
obstructions. One member from Plum Point 
exeii«d the liveliest interest by relating his expe- 
rience during the last seventy years, having dur- 
ing that time, unassisted, dove into sixty-three 
flat-boats, twenP?-five barges, twenty-eight keel- 
boats, and seven slcam-boats. The venerable 
snag observed, in conclusion, that he had grown 
rotten in the cause ; that he had lost all his 
limbs, and much more service could not be ex- 
pected of him in this world; "yet," he con- 
tinued, "I am encouraged to hope that the 
younger branches of my femily will not disgrace 
their sire, but, nnder the fostering influence of 
the presidential veto, will stand their ground, as 
I have done." 



This address was received with gi'eat nppliiiise. 
Several stnmps attempted to address the Con- 
vention, but the President decided that slump 
speeches could not be permitted, as politics were 
to form no part of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing. So the stnmps remained silent. 

A very tall, healthy-looking snag from Turkey 
Island now obtained the floor, and called the at- 
tention of the members to the growing import- 
ance of the place he had the honor to represent, 
observing that he might point with pride to the 
wrecks of the Rienzi, Oregon, Levant, Yucatan, 
and Rubicon as proofs of industry and eflieiency. 

Some very touching remarks were made by 
sei'eral other members, all tending to show the 
brilliant prospects which opened to the commu- 
nity of snags and sawyers in consequence of the 
advocacy of their cause by the present patriotic 
and conscientions head of the Hdministration. 

The committee now returned and reported the 
following preamble and resolutions ; 

" Whereon the sna^s, sawyers, rocks, and 
stumps in the Mississippi River have certain 
vested and Inalienable rights, which should not 
be invaded — rights of long standing, which will 
never be surrendered but with life ; and, where- 
ii9,at various timeswith'n th la ttw nt y n 
attempts have been mad by mean f t i 
contrivances called sn b at t pull n [ 
root and branch, and tea ns f m u h m^ 
and femilies — 

"JiesolMd, That we pledg urs I to h 
other that we will stick up t u Ight wl I 
we have a root or limb t h Id by and w 
will rip, stave, and teai into eternal smash all 
flat, keel, and steam boats that we can reach. 

"Sesuived, That we point with exaltation to 
the numerous wrecks in this grave-yard, and in 
all tlie other (so called) bad placea represented in 
this Convention, as monuments of oar power. 

'' Iie3olved,T]iat onr thanks are hereby tender^ 
ed to the President for his veto on the attempts 
of Congress to interfere with our constitutional 
rights, and that he he invited to visit us at our 
several stations during the low-water season of 
next year, when we promise him he shall see 
sights. 

"ifesoiiied, That, in order to co-operate with 

e views of our conscientious President, it is 
expedient that three or four efficient and expe- 
rienced snags shall establish themselves In eligi- 
ble positions in the harbor of St. Louis, to he 
ready for duty during the snmmer of 1M7. 

■Hemlved, That we adopt the title by which 
hare been called In derision by our oppo- 
nents, and glory in the name of JWft stalii. 

" leuolved. That the proceedings of this Con- 
vention be published in the St. Louis Reveille, 
Lonisville Journal, and such other papers as are 
friendly to the cause of equal rights throughout 
the Union." 

e resolutions were nnanimonsly adopted, 
and, after a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and 
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to ilie Grave-jard for the aceommodationa af- 
forded to the Conrentjon, an adjournment was 
moved and carried. 

AWFC-I. HULI.-RlPPEtt, 

(from the Devil'B Back-bone), GioirmoJi. 

TUHBIBLE KeEL-ScKAPER, 

(from Goose Island}, Secretary. 



CHAPTER III. 

I HATE nothing particular to record of the sea- 
son of 1847 in St. Louis escept that it waa unu- 
sually prosperous — for that place, and that here 
(jommenced an engagement which I had mnch 
difficulty in making, with the great troupe of 
Viennoise children, who, under the management 
of Madame Weisse, were to perform eighty 
nights with us in New Orleans, Mobile, and this 
city. Of all the attractions ever offered to the 
public of these United States, 1 consider this 
iroupeof forty-eight girls the greatest; and it 
noc too much to say that their performanci 
were the most artistic and pleasing of any thing 
ever seen in this country in the way of dancing. 
The whole people flocked to see them, and there 
was but one opinion as to their merits, 

I hera iosart a letter from my old and valued 
friend, Major Noah, of New York, giving that 
worthy gentleman's views of theatrical a 
general, and pretty women in pariicuhr : 

M. M. Noah to Sol. Smith. 
' ' "New York, October 1 

"Mt old Friend, — I saw your name gazetted 
nt St. Loais, and presume you are n. 
Having some leisure on hand, I should be glad 
to correspond with a New Orleans paper of 
tabllsbed reputation, furnishing all the foreign 
and local news, making a useful as well as ^ — 
able corrBBpondence, for wbich I have all 
material on hand, and the experience in such 
matters. Should you learn that such an open- 
ing exists, have the kindness to drop me a line. 
Madame Augusta tells me she has written to 
you in relation to an engagement, but has not 
received an answer. I have known her since 
her first arrival in this country, and, although a 
prodigious fevocite every where, the nnmerous 
adventurers ftom abroad, ofless merit and beau- 
ty, ask more reasonable terms, and supersede 
her. In the aggregate, I doubt whether the 
economy is the best policy. Old Plaeide, the 
Charleston manager, once said to me, ' Give me 
de prette vimin, and I vill fill my house,' and he 
had a galaxy of beauty, and so I would have 
were I manager. Augusta tells roe you hayc 
engaged Dernier. I hope she may take in Nci 
Orieans, but I apprehend against Blangy she can 
make no run. What is to become of the rivalry 
in New York? I apprehend that, with all the 
splendor of the Broadway Theatre, the sawdust 
and horses will come in play during the winter. 



Simpson, though dreadfully alarmed at first, is 
recovering from the shock. Music and dancing, 
however, will overshadow the le^timate, I ap- 
prehend, during the coming season, 

" We shall lose our election this Ml In conse- 
quence of the division in the Democratic party, 
and I apprehend I shall be compelled once more 
take the field with the Old Guard, and en- 
ivor to recover the day. Whenever there is a 
fierce battle to be fought, I am called npon. 
!nt victory ensues, lam shelved. 'Ev- 
ery puny whipster gets my sword.' If Clay's 
s not brought forward until nest summer, 
writes no letters and keeps quiet, I think 
mce is the best. 1 suppose you still ad- 
3 old ' Rough and Ready.' It is impossi- 
ble, in these trying times, when the political ele- 
ments arc an in confusion, to say who stands 
the best chance. 

Writu to Augusta. I think her an excellent 
card for the South, and I am sure you will want 
!r. Success attend you. 

"Sincerely yours, M. M. NoAir." 

The good Major Noah and I had knovra each 
other for a quarter of a century. As editors, in 
: had had several good-natured contro- 
-he supporting Crawford for the Presi- 
dency, and I De Witt Clinton, and afterward 
Jackson. He was a great friend to actors. For 
many years we held friendly intercourse, 
and when I went to New York was always sure 
of meeting him at Niblo's, where we occupied 

'at between the perfon 
good chat and a good gls 
saloon. Adieu, major! You are gone before; 
but, if congenial spirits are parmitied to meet in 
the spirit- world, I hope fbr future communion 
witJi you. I shall tiy U> hunt you up, wherevei' 
you may he. If there are any theatres there, 
there's where I shall look for you. 

A Lapse of Twenty Tears. 

[1827.] The elderly and middle-aged resi- 
dents of St. Louis all remember the theatre on 
Second Street, between Olive and Locust Streets, 
commonly known as the Salt - house. The 
"temple" was somewhat limited in size, of a 
surety; but it was generally well filled with 
well-saiisfied audiences, and I have always con- 
tended that a small theatre fuli. was far prefei'- 
able to a large one half empty. No matter for 
that ; it is all aside from the purpose of my 
story, which is intended to record one of the 
most singidar coincidences I have ever known. 

In the summer of 1827, the company of which 
I was then a member performed with great suc- 
cess B new drama entitled The Gamblek's 
Eate, oe a Lapse of Twestt Yeabs. It took 
well with the St. Louisans, and «as of:eii re- 
pealed. 
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On one occasion, when Ihia thrilling drama 
wEis announced, two young men, just enlisted for 
a trip to the mountains in the i'ur Company's 
sen ice, attended the theatre lo witness the per- 
tbrmaQLe At the end of the first act they got 
impatient at the length of lime the curtain was 
eutfered to remain down, and concluded to go 
out and take a dnak. Another drink followed, 
and then another. 

"Come, Jim," said one, "let's return to the 
theatre ; the cnrtain must be up by this time." 

"No," replied the other; "look here— -just 
read that bUl, will you ? — Between, the 1st and 2d 
acts tv/enti/ gears are supposed to elapse." 

"Thunder and gunpowder!" excMmed Joe, 
the liquor beginnii^ ta assert its power, ' ' who's 
gwine to wait twenty years ? Let's go back to 
the Green Tree tavern and retire to onr virtn- 
ouE beds, for to-morrow M-e start for the mounts 



■igieeci siy Jim,andofftheywent. They 
alejt (ft the effects ot the drink," and next 
ciii the party to whith tl ej belonged moved 
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They make their way np Second Street until 
they coma to aliout the spot where the theatre 
stood, and then inquire of a passer-by for direc- 
dons, which are speedily given, and in a few 
minutes they find themselves in the vestibule of 
the tlieatre on Third Street. 

"Halloo! old feller," says Joe, addressing 
the ticket-seller through a hole, ' ' they play The 
Gambler's Fate here to-night, don't they ?" 

"Well, they don't play any thing else," was 
the polite reply of the gentlemanly treasurer. 

"All right, old fidler," replied Joe ; "I don't 
want to see any thing else, though I believe 
you advertise a face with it. Is the first act 

" I believe it is," answered the clerk. 

"All right again — we only want to see the 



second act ; we saw the other some time ago. 
"WTiat's the price of tickets tioui f" 

"The same as a wliile ago— -seventy-five 

" What, now— and one act over." 

" Exactly — one act over." 

"Bat," expostulated Joe, who did all the 
talking, while Jim stood a Httle back and i^hew- 
ed tobacco, ' ' we've p^d once be/ore for seeing 
this piece, and only staid for the first act." 

"Can't help that, my friend," rephes the im- 
perturbable ticket-seller; "we have but one 
price." 

" Well, hand out two tickets for up stairs." 
'The tickets were handed out, the money be' 
ing first handed in, and the two trappers entered 
the house. In a few minutes the curtain was 
raised, and the monntaineers finished seeing The 
Gambler's Fate, the first act of which they 
had seen twenty years before in (he same city, 
though not in the same theatre, and with only 
one person in the cast who had played in it on 
the previous occasion. In effect, onr vai/oi/evrs 
witnessed this play with a " real lapse" of twen- 
ty years between the acts. 

The season of 1847-8 in New Orleans, which 
was carried on by a " combination" between the 
St. Charles and American Theatres, opened au- 

'ciously at the American with Miss Wemyss 

the star, the St. Charles, from policy, holding 

k and yielding the field for several weeks, 

mploying the company at St. Louis until about 

end of November. The great card at the 

raerican was Mr. Forrest, who played a fare- 

11 engagement of thirty nights to an avei'age 

f .■ja4. His farewell benefit was |802. This 

gageraent of Mr. F. 's was interrupted once or 
ee by attacks of gout which that gentleman 
experienced, hut, owing to our peculiar facil- 
ities, we filled up the gaps with various attrac- 
tions, so that nothing was lost by Mr.F.'s occa- 
sional failure to perform. 

The wonderful Viennoise children danced thir- 
ty nights at tlie St. Charles to houses averaging 
$793, and then went to Mobile, returning to us 
for 8 few nights, and afterward dancing at the 
French Theatre, also at the American for a 
night or two. 

Other stars this season, Mrs. Farren, Julia 
Dean, Madame Augusta, Madam Bishop (with 
Reeves and Brough), and (I think — I will not be 
sure) the Ravel fiimily. 

The profits of the combination fboled up about 
125,000, two thirds of which came to us, and 
one third to Stictney and Place, 

Before the close in New Orleans I proceeded 
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to St. Louis with the charming Viennoisses, and 
a verF pleasant journey we had ot it, the children 
being all amitible and w^-behaved. 

At this time (spring of 1848) I pureliased a 
house and lot on Chouteau Avenue — this after 
FATING ALL DBBtB (oh, Wessed liberty!) — where 
we have found a happy home for twenty years. 

The season of 1S48 in St. Louis was opened 
with the ever-welcome Viennoise children, and 
carried through, with other stars, to a successful 
conclusion. After thej left us I saw no more 
of the good Madame Josepliine Weisse and her 
lovely children. She and they soon after re- 
turned to Vienna, where the laadame, in compli- 
ance with her contracts, restored each child to 
its pai'ents, and then resigned her spirit to her 
Maker! 

I have nothing particular to relate concerning 
this season except that Mr. Forrest did not en- 
gage with us. I did not ofEer him half the re- 
cdpts, bat aaked hun to fix the sura per night 
for which he would act, which he declined ui do, 
saying that he never would act again for a sum 
certain, but must have half the receipts wheiever 
he played. We parted in Kew Orleans on good 
terms and in friendship, and I had no idea of any 
change in his feelings toward me ; but I soon 
found he vies arranging, or trying to arrange for 
an opposition house here. He seat np John 
Greene to procure a place and put up temporaiy 
soenery. John looked about the city and talked 
with citizens, and — returned to New Orleans 
without making any arrangements tor Mr. For- 
rest to appear in St. Louis. The next I heard 
from Mr. Forrest was liirough Mr. Logan, Bales' 
stage-manager at Cincinnati, whose letter I give : 
C. A. Logan to Sol Srnith. 

"Cincinnati, April 16, 1S43. 
" Mr DEAB OLD Fbienb,— I have just received 
jour friendly lutter, and hasten to reply, 
though there is absolutely no news here, and 
scarce any thing to write about. You, 
ere this, must be aware that Forrest acted in 
LoulsvUle, but yon may tint be aware that he 
celved$300a night fbr BO acting. Amelancholy 
feet : S200 for each night, and on some nights 
he pb^/ed to a less sum ; one night, at least, the 
receipts were but $150, and he got $200, leaving 
the manager to pay J60 to the star beyond the 
gross receipts, besides his own expenses I Bless- 
ed system I His whole engegeroent In Louis- 
ville was a MIore, and he told me yesterday thai 
the houses were a series of Ihnnderbolts to him 
— his manner of expressing his astonishment at 
their thinness. He opened here last night t- 
about S700— a fer better house than any he had i 
Louisville, his benefit there being I51&. But !i 
gets Ills $200 a night here too, and asked me yei 
tcrday whether, if snccessM, there would be 
chance of renewal. I suppose he woold esten 



the length indefinitely on tlie same terms. John 
Greene arrived here a day or two ago to an- 
nounce his Ikilure in St. I^uis, and seek a com- 
pany for Golen^i, I believe. He could get no- 
body, and left again for the West yesterday. 

" Your only real danger in St, Louis of oppo- 
sition is from John Bates. I violate no eonti- 
dence when I tell you that he has serious no- 
of building there this summer. He de- 
clared this to a party of us yesterday (and often 
before to me), among whom was John Greene and, 
" think, Forrest, and added jocosely that I hail 
better inform ' my Mend Sol' of his intention. 
This I now do, not with any intention of thwart- 
ing the views of my employer (for your knowl- 
edge of the fact can not work detriment to him), 
" ' simply that you may know there what is thii 
talk here. * * * * 
Forrest is evidently angry with yon for not 
offering him an engagement in St. Louis. Ho 
'd me yesterday (but, remember, this must not 
mentioned as coining &om me) that he in- 
tended to pay a mitil to St. Louis. I presume 
you nnderstand the significance olbiapayinga 
•i^it. Some years ago he said t« me In Pbiladel- 
>hia, 'Logan, I start to-morrow for Charleston. ' 
The devil you do !' I replied; ' yon told me only 
yesterday the manager had reftised yonr terms.' 
'True, that's the reason I'm going. When I'm 
on thet SPOT I think I can moke hira efiange )m 
mindP and he did. I believe you know I am 
one of your sincerest well-wishers, and tberefori' 
if I speak plainly you will not misunderstand 
me. Your letter contains some jostly indignant 
denanjjiationB of the starring system. Ask your- 
self if yon are not an active partiixpa criminis In 
it. John Bates flrom the first took a strong 
stand gainst this monstrous abuse, and all mj 
influence with hlro was exerted to conflrm him 
in his resolves to resist these ruinous demands. 
He has constantly said if you will sustain us in 
this matter we can break it up In Ihe West. Bat 
you always pursued the old course, and (as Bates 
says) endeavored to force certain stars upon 
him at exorbitant terms. It seems now that he 
Is tired of refusing terms that all other managers 
give — tired of bearing the people say, 'These 
performers play in all other cities ; why do you 
not engage them?' Hence Forrest at length lias 
triumphed, and draws ftum the treasury laOO !i 
night! I rejoice to hear that jour Southeni 
season was prosperous. It is quite currently be- 
lieved that you and the American were in at- 

"Yonr letters are always welcome, and I wish 
you would write oftener. I Fill always most 
cheerfully give you any information in roj pow- 
er, or do any thing else to advance jour views 
— 'not wronging him I serve.' 

" Yours ever, C. A. Lobah," 

So it seemed Mr. Forrest had changed his 
mind in regiuilto playing for a "certainty," and 
I wrote immediately to him, offering the same 
terms be had with Bates in Louisville. To this 
I received no reply ! I then wrote another letter 
asking him to name the sum per night fer which 
be would act here for twelve nights. Below will 
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Edwin Forrest to Sol Smith. 

" Datroit, Jnly 31, 1B*8. 
"SiH, — 1 r^ret I can not appear in St. Lonis 
under four managemeDt ; no amonot of money 
conld induee me to do so. Edwin Fobkest. 
" Sol. SmlUi, Esq., SI- Louis." 

This was the last letter received from or 
whom I had cherished as a, sincere friend for 
twetity-sLx years, and terminated all correspond- 
ence between ua. I know not lo this day what 
I had done 1« deserve so curt a reply lo a fair 
busiijesB proposition, and I suppose I never shall. 

It will be seen from Logan's letter that John 
Bates contemplated hnilding a new theatre here. 
Knowing his pecuniary ability to cariy out his 
designs, and believing two theatres could not be 
Buatained, the house we occupied was offered to 
Mr. Bates, at our instance, by Mr. Collier ; but 
Mr. Bates was bent on building, and it will be 
seen he eventually carried out his design. 

The stars that gave light to this season, which 
was a prosperous one in a small way, wore, be- 
fiides the wonderful Viennoise children, Yankee 
Hill, Julia Dean, Mrs. Farren, Winehell, Mrs. 
Hunt, C. D. Pitt, G.W.Jamison, J. E. Scott, Mr. 
and Mrs. Conper, Dan Marble, Booth, and Au- 
gusta, with her troupe 



CHAPTER IT. 

I HEBE msert a reply I made and published 

to a sermon on amusements, preached by one tf 

our most esteemed clergymen ; 

E^raet from a Lecture <m Amftsemenls, by the 

Set). W. O. Elliot. 

" It is a lltir objection ia the theatre, that, as 
an amusement, it is too exciting— by fer too 
mneh so for a beneficial inflaence on the young. 
It olten tmSts their minds for serious thoughts 
and labor. To older persons it may not be so 
hurtful ; but for the young man, I do not know 
of any habit, to Usetf not posiihiely sinful, which is 
more Injurious, or more fraught with serious 
danger, tlian that of theatre-going. It eUma- 
lates the imagin^Ucm too strongly ; It awakens 
dormant passions ; it overtasks the eensibilitiea, 
and generally makes more quiet and less excit- 
ing amusements seem Sat and tastelEiss. It is, 
moreover, ^i expensive amusement, much be- 
yond the proper means of most young men ; 
and, unfortnnately, it Is aorrounded with many 
incidental evils, which, although theoreUcally 
not inseparable from it, are always practically 
attendant upon it, as camp followers are an evil 
inseparable fVom the camp. I appeal to your- 
selves if it is not true that the young man who 
becomes fond of the theatre Is very likely to be- 
come Immoral and diaslpatcd. Believing that it 



Is so, I feel justified in advising yon strongly 
against It. Select more qnict and less danger- 
ous amusements. At least wait until you are 
well established in virtue before you subject 
yourselves to such severe tests ; and when yon 
are thus established, the desire to set a good ex- 
ample to those whose principles are not yet 
equally confirmed may become a still stronger 
motive for staying away." 

At various times during my professional life 
I have feh called upon to make comments, 
through the press, upon the strictures of certain 
reverend gentlemen who have thought proper to 
denounce the institution of the theatre as de- 
moralizing in its tendency. Among the so- 
called "divines" (what a title for human beings!) 
to whom I have paid my respects, I may name 
Mr.'BuUard, of this city, and Mr, Beecher, of 
Cincinnati. These preachers of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ — one on the occaaon of delivering 
a sermon on the death of Freadent Harrison, 
and the other at a sort of holy triumphant cele- 
bration, held on the occasion of the conversion 
of the Tremont Theatre (Boston) into a church 
— took upon themselves the offices of judges of 
their fellow-sinners, and, instead of obeying the 
command of the Master they pretend to serve, 
which required his ioliowers to go forth to all 
the world and preach good will to all men, 
passed sentence of unconditional condemnation 
not only upon the professors of the stage, but 
upon all who encouraged its representations by 
their presence in the passive characters of au- 
ditors. 

It may be osked why I, out of the whole com- 
munity of actors in this extensive country, should 
take upon myself the task of defending the the- 
atre. I answer, because \feel it to be mj; du(y, 
and because I do not percdve others, far more 
able to do justice to the cause, step forward, as it 
appears to me they shotdd, to defend their pro- 
fession when assailed. 

Being a great admirer of the Rev. Mr. Elliot, 
whom I ibioai to be a good man and an exemplar;" 
Christian, I confess I was not prepared to find 
Mm following so fer in the wake of the orthodox 
gentlemen above named as to advise his young 
hearers to discountenance an institution which 
has been advocated and upheld by a vast major- 
ity of the great and good men of all ages, and in 
all countries where civihiation and refinement 
have prevailed to any extent. I thought we had 
one church, at least, in St. Louis whose pulpit waa 
occupied by a man who, while he was strictly 
faithful to his trust, and watchful over the moral 
conduct of bis parishioners, would rise above the 
which nnfortnnately, to some ex- 
against the institution referred to; 
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and if he could not conscientiously assist in dis* 
Eipating those prejudices, that lie would at least 
re&ain from giving countenance to the war of 
extermination waged by interested and bigoted 
clergymen against the lhea.tre, leaving his con- 
gregation to exercise their own judgments, and 
obey the dictates of their own consciences (influ- 
enced, if yon please, by Ms excellent general 
teachings) on the subject of: 

Before attempting 
of Mr. Elliot 

ore I award to tbat gentleman 
and honestyof purpose in all his 
His langvage, correctly quoted at iJie head of this 
article, it need not be said, is that of a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a Christian ; and its style is 
referred to only for the purpose of remarking 
upon the striking ditference between it and that 
of the language generally made use of by the or- 
thodox "gentlemen in black" gowns who have 
heretofore taken upon themselves the oSices of 
censors of the stage, and, in consequence, claim- 
ed my attention. 

I will now state concisdy Mr. Elliot's reasons 
for advising young people to stay away from the 
theatre ; 

1. The theatre, as an amusement, is too excite 
ing, and, theref<«'e, fraught witii serious danger. 

2. It is too expensive, 

3. It is surrounded with many inadental evils, 
which are always practically attendant upon it, 
though not theoretically inseparable from it. 

4. It leads young men to become immoral and 



To be sure, all these are mere assertions ; but, 
as they are made in sincerity, and doubtless in 
the full belief of their truth, let us examine them 
separately. 

It is said that the theatre is "too exciting." 
Now it appears to me that, if the tendency of 
stage representations be for good, they can not be 
" too exciting;" but if for evil, then the gentle- 
man is right. When the heart throbs with the 
feelings of patriotism and virtuous indignation 
against tyranny and oppression ; when the eye 
of youth fills with tears of sorrow for sufiering 
virtue; when the cheeli bums with indignation 
at saccessfiil villainy — all the effect of the poef s 
language and the actor's power — will it be said 
that these aroused feelings are to be suppressed 
because they are "exciUng?" I say to you, 
friend Elliot, that, so fer from the amusement of 
the theatre being " too exciting" for the young, 
it would be better for the moral condition of tha 
world if the excellent sentiments promulgated 
from the stage could be more umversallj dissem- 
inated than they are. That the cold, formal 



teachings of the pulpit have their uses is not de- 
nied ; but the practical lessons acted before the 
auditor at the theatre, from the very tact that 
they are more "exciting," are more lasting, and 
consequently more nseful. 

I conclude, then, on this point, that a play eon 
not be "too exciting" if the moral be good, and 
the tendency of the sentiment ennobling to hu- 
man nature. Let the pulpit, therefore, confine 
its censures and strictures to iinmwat stage rep- 
resentations, and cherish those which tend to re- 
fine, ameliorate, and improve society. 

The second objection to the theatre as an 
amusement, that il U too expensive, may be an- 
swered in a few words. Let there be a very gen- 
eral attendance (allowing it to be desen'ing of 
support), and the prices of admission can he pro- 
portionately reduced. This has already been ex- 
emplilied in our theatres. Notwithstanding the 
anathemas occasionally launched forth from the 
pulpit, the attendance has so increased within late 
years that the admission fee has been reduced 
one half.' so it is not very " expensive," after alL 
And if young men are moderate in their enjoy- 
ment of dramatic amusements, visiting the thea- 
tre only once or twice a week, it will not be very 
"hurtful" to them, I imagine, in a pecuniaiy 
point of vie^v (in which view I suppose this ob- 
jection is made), and they will have something 
left for pew rent, preacher's salary, and the mis- 
sionary box too. Taking into view the qaaliti) 
of the various amnsements, it appears to me that 
there is none so cheap as that of the theatre. 

The cbai^ that the theatre is "surrounded 
by incidental evils" I scarcely know how to meet, 
unless the evils are more particularly specified. 
In the absence of such specifications, I hope it 
will not be thought uulair to assume that the 
lecturer referred to those Iridy objectionable ad- 
juncts to some theatres— the bar-room and the 
third tier. If I am right in this assumption, it 
is sufficient to say that here, in St. Xouis, there 
has been no saloon or bar-room carried on in the 
theatre for ten years, and thai the third tier is 
Ireqnented by as honest and virtuous a set of au- 
ditors, male and Ifemale, as can be found in any 
community — of colored people. 

And here I must complain of the iBiberahty 
and positive unfairness of all the clergymen in 
this city who oppose die theatre, as they say, 
H/ion principle ; for while they very willingly and 
with apparent candor admit, inpriuate, that the 
establishment here \p an exception to the gener- 
ality of theatres, and, indeed, that its directors 
deserve credit for the manner in which it is con- 
ducted, in thepulpit they do not give us the ben- 
efit of this exception, but class aU theatres Co- 
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gether indiscnimnate1> and luili^ 
lundemit them all 

The foiirth objeetion tl at going to the theatre 
leads \ oung men to become immot a\ and disei 
paled, IS control erted thua The] learn there 
the bt'.l lessons taught bj hist 17 and expen 
ence they pais their time pleasantly — Lomm t 
no sin — and retire lo their homes saOafied that 
tl ey luL\ e spent the evening in raiiontd en|ov 
ment Dissipation has no more connection 
with the theatre than with the (hnrch It a man 
IS desirou. of indulging in the inloMcatitig cup, 
he can obtain h (and will) as easily afler attend- 
ing a lecture or prajer-meeting as after witness- 
ing a theatrical performance. 

Instead of theatre-going being an injiuy to the 
young (or tlia old either, for that matter), I insist 
that it is a positive benefit; and I hope to live 
long enough to see the cespeetable portion of our 
puipit orators throw aside their long-cherished 
prejudices and come out in its support. Come, 
gentlemen of the long robe, what do yon say to 
a "etanbination" between the Church and the 
Theatre against the devil and all bis works ? In- 
stead of endeavoring to put down the theatre, 
WHICH TOO OAK NEVER DO, suppose you preach 
against the obtises which exist in it — recommend 
juar bearers to witness none but good plays — 
moral plays — plays which are piays I Tell the 
yoaiig men to stay away when the trash which 
managers are sometimes co>»//elkd to ofier is an- 
nounced, and crowd the house when a sterling 
piece is brought out I 

If preachers will follow my advice, and let it 
be understood that they uphold the good and 
condemn the bad of the theatre, ihoy can then 
incorporate into thwr sermons some of the senti- 
ments of our fine old dramatists, and instead of 
quoting, as they now frequently do, surreptitious- 
ly, some good sentimenls/roin n jilai/, and shuf- 
fle i[ over with a half-uttered reference to "the 
poet, " they conld qnote boldly from Shatspearo, 
Johnson, Home, and other play-writers, and give 
them due credit for (heir sentimMita. More than 
a thousand limes have I heard passages from 
Shakspeare quoted in the pulpit, and never but 
once did I hear that poet's name mentioned 
there, and then the minister said he valued the 
plays of Shaltspeare next lo his Bible! The 
minister here spoken of gave this rule as the 
proper one to be fallowed by all Christians in re- 
lation to amusements: "Never lo go to anyplace 
where job are not wilUag to.die!" An excellent 
rule, I hombly think, and one which, if followed 
by us all (preachers as well as players), might be 
conadared a safe guide through life. 

For twenty-five yeai-s I have followed the stage 



as a profession. If I thought it a sinful one I 
would leave it co-morrow — nay, to-night, though 
a large iamily is dependent on my professional 
support — my children for their ed- 



If my own motives and feelings are known to 
mj self, mj aim has al«-ays been, so far as my 
I mited inllucnce extended, 10 elevate the drama. 
01 rather, to so conduct my course in the man- 
agement of such theatres as have been wholly or 
partially under my direction as to maintain the 
STAGE in its proper position among the profes- 
sions. This I hai'e effected so far as the pttblic 
would sustain me; and, in conclusion, I inrite 
all who beliere that flieatre- going is atlended 
with injurious effects to examine well the sub- 
ject, discard all illiberal prejudices, exercise a 
Christian spirit toward those who differ ivilli 
them in opinion, and pause before they publicly 
utter opinions which, if concurred in by the com- 
munity in which we live, would consign to waat 
and starvation all who are engaged in the thea- 
tre, consisting of no less than sixty or seventy 
individuals, who, for virtue, intelligence, and 
honesty (leaving myself ont of the party), may 
safely challenge a comparison with those who 
seem disposed K deprive them of their bread. 
Sol. Smith. 



CHAPTER V. 
The coalition, somewhat modified in conse- 
quence of our refusing to take the Mobile Thea- 
tre, was renewed between the St. Charles (now 
enlarged and refitted at an expense of 116,000) 
and Araeni-an Sncknevwas no longer connect- 
ed with the latter W e still retained the Ch'o 
vote> to the one of Lucius Place in the hoard 
of directors Mr George Vandenhoff was our 
leading man in tragedy and comedy, Mrs. Me- 
linda Jones and Mrs Stuart leading women, W. 
H. Chippendale stage manager and leading old 

A "gentleman of New Orleans" desired to 
adopt the stage as a profession. He was intro- 
duced to me by my very good friend S. S. Pren- 
tiss, E«q. , after whom I have named one of mv 
children r 

S. S. Prentiss to Sol. Smith. 

" New OrleaUB, November 7, I34S. ' 

" 801.. Smith, Esq. ; Mr deae Sib, — Allow 
me to Introdncc to you my very particular friend, 
J. W. Frost, Esq., a member of the bar of this 
city. Mr. Frost desires to speak with you con- 
cerning a young iVIend otliis who is anxious to 
go on tie stage, and who Mr, F. thinks has a de- 
cided capacity for jonr profession. Mr. F. Is an 
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excellent jndge, and fall reliance may be placed 
upon hiB representations. 

■' If joa can further the wlsliea of Mr. Frost in 
regard to this young man, jou will mucli oblige 
both him aod your friend and obedient servant, 
"8.8. pBBNTiaS." 

The yonng friend of Judge Prose's was Mr. W. 
W. W. Wood, a lawyer, and a, very intelligent 
man. After due preparation Mr. Wood appear- 
ed in the cliarapter of Bertram. His perform- 
anca was respectable for a new beginner, but I 
was satisfied, and told him so, he would never 
succeed in tragedy ; as a low comedian I thought 
he might in time become a passablt 
had the good sense to give up all idea of adopt- 
ing the stage as a profe 
happened in after years Ihat he became quite a 
popxdar low comedian in amateur theatricals. 



He. 



w liyin. 



Another yoong lawyer from New Albany, Ind, , 
came to me well introduced. He wanted to be- 
eom.e a comedian. As there must necessaiily 
be new beginners in our profession as well as in 
all others, I toolc his applicatJOE into considera- 
tion, and promised him a business inierview in a 
day or two, in the interim giving him the freedom 
of the theatre. The veiy first night he went 
the house he got drinldng with some friends, 
became a maniac for the time being, kicking up 
a genera! row, and fighting the policemen ! Of 
course, his lodging that night was in the 
boose. Next morning I received a note from 
the poor fellow— his name was Nunemacher- 
begging me to visit him instantly, as he was ai 
cased of committing a murder ! I hastened i 
the prison, and found him in a cell with a dead 
man, who bore on his neck markK of having been 
strangled. "In God's name," said I, "what 
does this mean?" His answer, through tears, 
was, "Yoti know as much about it as I do.'' 
" Had yon a quarrel with this man ?" I inquired. 
"So help me God," said he, "I never saw him 
before this morning. When I came to myself 
■ — for I have no recollection of any thing that 
passed last night — he was lying dead as yo 
him, and now I am accused of murdering I 
"Do you think it possible that you could have 
strangled him in yonr dehrium?" I inquired. 
" That's the worst of it, " returned he, soleinnly. 
" I mag have done it, but I can not think I did. 
I was never dnmt before, and don't know what 
a drunken man may do. Now, Mr. Smith, what 
I want you 1« do is to get me a lawyer, and 
fw mi/ father." I felt sure he was innocent of 
committing any willfnl homicide, and investiga- 
tions since have satisfied me he had nothing 
whatevicr to do with the killing. I employed 



Mr, Prentiss, who joined me in investigating the 
The young man's father arrii-ed in due 
time, and the innocence of his son was at length 
lade manifest without a trial. The noble Pren- 
ss refused taking any fee, saying that, as I 
seemed very much interested in the case, it was 
enough foe for him to partake of the gratification 
:ed on seeing the young man set at lib- 
erty after a month's confinement in the city 
prison. 
I advised Mr. Nunemaeher to go home and 
stick to the law," and he promised to do so. 
We shall presently see whether he was cured of 
his passion for the stage by the horible scenes he 
had passed through, not to say his narrow escape 
from the gallows (tir a murder he did not com- 

This was the cholera season. My partner re- 
tired to his villa in Mobile, and I was left to 
make headway alone against the horrible epi- 
demic as well as I could. General Toylor atr 
tended the theatre on the 1st of December, and 
drew a tolerably good house. The business, as 
a. general thing, was very bad, C. D. Pitt, n 
very good actor, played two very poor engage- 
ments, the receipts at his second benefit being 
only $6r>! Cholera increased at a terrible rate 
during December. " Old Logan" and daughter 
played one night, and then fled from the pesti- 
lence, and they did perfectly right. A Mr. Flem- 
ming (any body would do for a star under such 
circumstances) played to houses averaging about 
$40, My partner, by letter, urged me to close. 
The American was doing considerably better 
than the St, Charles, and Place proposed we 
should close the St. Charles and keep the Amer- 
ican open ! This proposition was decided in the 
negative by a two thirds vote (to wit, my vote), 
and then, not wishing, as he said, Vj " shoulder 
his portion of the immense bsses the St, Ciiarles 
was nightly sustaining," Mr, Lucius Place pro- 
posed we should each pay np his proportion of 
the losses so far sustained and dissolve the coali- 
tion. ' ' Upon this hint I spake, and, taking a 
pUant hour," namely, that very moment in which 
the proposition was made, I wrote out and of- 
fered the following resolatlon, which I need not 
say was adopted unanimously i 

" Whereas it is feared that there does not exist 
In this board an entire unanimity with regard to 
the policy it is proper to pursue in the present 
situation of affairs, and during the existence of 
the cholera as an epidemic in New Orleans, it is 
unanimously 

".SesniKsii, That the coalition between the man- 
agements of the St. Charles and American Thea- 
tres * * * be, and the some is hereby amicably 
dissolved, and each theatre shall hereafter be 
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coadnoted by the respective manKgemeiits as if 
no end) coaJition had existed—tbe managers of 
the SL Charles relinquishing all olaimB on the 
profits of the Amencaa, and the matm(^r of 
the American, in like manner, relioquialiiiig all 
claims upon the profits of the SL Charles, and 
neither party to be responsible for the other's 
losses; and it is hereby declared that all ac- 
counts are settled, and neither party owes the 
other any thing." 

The principal actors and actresses urged me to 
close, and on the 36lh of December there ap- 
peared, posted in the greenroom a notice for a 
meeting of tlie company and orchestra, to adopt 
such measures as might be thought advisable, un- 
der existing circnmstances, lo relieve the man- 
agement Iroiii ferther losses by reason of keeping 
the theatre open any longer during the preva- 
lence of the epidemic. As soon as I saw the no- 
tice I wrote ihe following and caused it to be put 
up in the greenroom. Iheardnora reofdo ng 
TO THE COMPANl 

Having seen a notice, unaulhonzed bi the 
management, for a meeting of the company at 
12 o'clock this day, and having been informed 
that the object oflheproposedmeetngia to sub- 
mit a proposition that the theatre be closed for a 
short time, or during the prevalence of the chol- 
era as an epidemic, it is deemed proper to antici- 
pate whatever proceedings may 
by stating— 

1. I most cordially thank thos 
company who have caEed the meeting, believing 
— indeed, knoieing — they were actuated by kind- 
ly feeling toward the managemenl, and a deelre 
to share in ihe losses consequent upon the unex- 
pected calamity which has visited the city. 

2. All who, from feat of the cholera, wish to 
leave New Orleans, are hereby released from their 
engagements ; their articles will be canceled to- 
morrow morning, and they v/iU he paid to the 
end of the theatrical week. 

8. The St. Charles Theatre will renaain open 
every night without interruption, unless, from 
sickness or desertion under the above petmis- 
sion, the company shall become so reduced that 
pieces can not be respectably performed. 

i. This notice is not prompted by any wish to 
cast reproach on those who signed the notice for 
a meeting of the company. On the contrary, the 
undersigned is satisfied that the movement was 
instigated by the best of motives. 

Sol. Smith. 

Docember 26. 18*?. 

I record this as the onlg instance which ever 
came under my observation of any considerable 
number of acompr.ny of actors and actresses be- 
ing willing that a theatre should close on ac- 



count of sickness in a city. They are generally 
the most fearless people in the world, and en- 
nrely willing to risk their lives in the midst of 
an epidemic, provided the manager is responsi- 
ble for salaries. 1 may say that, having my wife 
and three children with me in New Orleans, 
nothing woidd have suited me better than u> 
close up and retire from the pestilent city, but I 
felt that, as the conductor of a public institution. 
1 owed the pabhc and the company a duty which 
I could not shrink from performing. Besides, T 
have ever been of the opinion that we are in the 
hands of God, and under his special eare, and 
there is no use in attempting to flee from cholera 
or jellow fever ; hence I have never hesitated a 
moment in going into New Orleans when busi- 
ness (duty) called me there In any and all sea- 
sons of the year. Yet there are men, and good 
men, who dare not and will not go where an epi- 
demic prevails, and I do not question their right 
to obey the dictates of their judgment, prompted 
by their fears. 

In the midst of this gloomy time, the receipts 
having fallen down to $60, $r>0, and $40 a night, 
I heard by accident of Mr. Hackett being in the 
interior of Louisiana— himting. The telegmph 
was put into operation, and he was brought to 
New Orleans in. donble-qnick time. His arrival 
was a perfect godsend. An arrangement was 
made in a very few moments, for we had dealt 
with each other so naany years that but few 
words were necessary between us, and he ap- 
peared as Jack Fahtaff on the 4th of January 
to a house counting nearly $400. Some of his 
houses went even above that, and his henefit was 
fine. His engagement was renewed, and the 
business continued passably good to the end of 
his second week. 

Mr. James H. Hackett is the only mto I know 
or have heard of, save David Garrick, who at a 
single bound leapt into the position of a first- 
class actor. Afier receiving a classical educa- 
tion at Columbia College, he began the business 
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nnd dispose of hh stock in trade, in hopes of 
laying all, or nearly all of his debts, which 
amounted M some ^,000. Ilis assets proved 
about $GO00 sbort of the mark. Determined to 
pay all as soon aa he could enm the money in 
some other bneiness, Mr. Ilackett turned his at- 
tention to the stage, and in March, 1826, made 
his appearance at the Park Theatre in the chai- 
aeteioi Justice Woodcock (hovB IS AYii-hkOE), 
in itaitatiort of old Jack Barnes ! The imitation 
was so true in voice Mid manner that many per- 
sons believed it was old Jack himself who was 
performing before them, tbough it was with great 
difficulty his face (being that of a young man) 
conld be "made up" to resemble that of the pop- 
ular old comedian he was imitating. 

Encouraged by his decided success on Ma first 
appearance, he adopted the stage as a profession 
in October of the same year, and in fifteen 
months thereafter earned and devoted to a full 
nnd final settlement with his creditors abont 
$6000, the greater portion of which he cleared 
by getting up Sfiakspeare's CoMEnx OF Erroes, 
old Jack Barnes playing Dromio of Syracuse, 
and Hackett Dromio of Ephesiis, and imitating 
the personal peculiarities of Barnes to the abso- 
hite confusion of the audience in reference to 
their proper and respective persons. Although 
I never witnessed this performance, I well re- 
member the sensation it produced, and I after- 
ward (in 1837, 1 tbink) saw Mr Hackett per- 
form one of the Dromtoa with \ mcent De Camp 
in the other, with equal success in the imitation. 
Mr. Hackett b nett attempt I believe, was in 
a local sketch entitled the Militia Training, 
in which he personated a Yankee character. 
Captain Banter or Bunkum He afterward 
took upon himself the role of Solomon Sicap, a 
Yankee, in an adaptation (b\ himself) of Col- 
man's comedy ot 'ft HO Wants a Gcinea ? and 
this was the beginning of what may be termed 
the Yankee Drama in this country, leading 
the writing of many Yankee plays, in which the 
Yankee Hills, the Yankee Marbles, and the Yan- 
kee Sillsbees had their being as " Yankee delin- 
eators. " Mr Hackett, leaving the Yankee char- 
acters to the new-comers, procured the writing 

of the Lion of the West, in which he 

personated Caloael Wi/^re, a Kentnckian, and 
a little one-act piece entitled MoNsiEnn Mal- 
let, in which he played the part of an old French 
exile in such a way that no other actor has over 
even altempied it. Rip Van Winkle was after- 
ivard added Co his short list of chaiaclers, at 
this (an adaptation of his own from a London 
play) he has remained without a rival K 
day, although a young actor has recently achieved 



great and deserved success in a Boucicavlied ver- 
ofthe same piece. I should despair of find- 
1 man or woman in an audience of five hun- 
dred who could hear Hackett's utterance of five 
words m the second act, " But she was mine 
ow," without experiencing some moisture in 
eejes. 

These few characters, with the addition of Sir 
Pertinax MacSi/cophantf carried him through 
many years of successful starring, daring which 
he was studying the character of Jack FaUtaff 
eated by William Shakspeare, and carried 
rollicking through three plays. It is unneces- 
sary to say what he was in this great character, 
for what he vras he is, and the present genera- 
in will agree with me that he is the Jack Fal- 
iff of the present age, and stands without a ri- 
val in the character. 

After Hackett came Mr. and Mrs. Conner, 
Miss Brienti and Brough, and the Heron fam- 
who all helped to keep us going vrithoat much 
i, if any, until the time when the great feature 
of the season, Macbeadv, was to appear, accord- 
ing to his engagement (being due on the 29th of 
January) ; but he was one who did not implicidy 
it in Providence for his preservation through 
epidemic, and though, as I believe, a truly 
conscientious and Christian man, he held back 
persistently. I make no apology for inserting 
all of his letters written about this time, as I 
suppose my readers will lie glad to read them, 
if for no other reason than because they are his. 
Yon will understand that most of these letters 
are in answer to my urgent requests for him to 
come on, which requests were not, however, 
made until our Board of Health had officially 
declared tbat choleia no longer existed as an 
epidemic. 

W. a Macready U Sol. Smith. 
Mansion House Hotel, CHarleetoD, S. C.,) 
Jan. 10, 1S«. f 

"Dear Sir, — Ihave waited with much anxie- 
ty the arrival of the posts for an answer to my 
telegraph to you from Washington, dispatched 
last week. I need not tell jou I have watched 
with the keenest interest the daily reports of the 
cholera's progress at New Orleans. To go there 
while this disease Is prevalent would be little 
short of madness, and of course lean not be ex- 
pected to incnr such a risk, 

" I will wUlingly wait here, or in this neigh- 
borhood, any reasonable time for Its disappear- 
ance ; and upon the notification of clean bills of 
bealti, will Instantly set out on my journey. 
Can yon obtidn such information as may afford 
JOU a probable guess, from the present state of 
affairs, when thia U likely to be, that I may be 
fully prepared not to lose one day more than is 
in reason unavoidable? 

'^ Deeply groaning under this calamity, which 
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touches UB both ko sorely, but especially tnjself, 
I remain, dear sir, jours very laithfiilly, 

"W. C. MacreaiiT. 

P. S.— I telegraphed jou yesteriiay that I eonld 
not be with you on the 39t]i January. This ia a 
grieTous diaappolntmect to me." 

From the same to the same. 
"HBudoTi House, CharlestOD, S. C, -Tim. 13, IMt. 

"Dbak Sib,— Your telegraphic comnnmica- 
Uon 1 received, dated. January 8, with the state- 
ment — ' Mijieci you S&th. .Boord qf Heailh rgiort 
epidemit gmie.' UpOQwhichl dispatched by tel- 
egraph an answer, euggesting to you the impol- 
icy ol precipilating Buch an engagement ae tbie 
before the return of the people could give any 
chance or hope of suecess to it NeyertheieBa, 
impolitic and nnwise in the estrerae as I shoatil 
regard such a measure, ueeleeB and worse than 
UBelesa to you, and to me the destruction of all 
the results looked for tVom my visit to New Or- 
leans, 1 Bhoold hold myself bound to go direct- 
ly the healtli of the city jufitifled me in bo doing. 
But the Board of Health mnat have been betray- 
ed by some decdtf\il appearance on the 8tb, for 
here is the telegraph of January Wth—' Dmtha 
by c/ioUra 4B in 48 hmira.' 

" Now, while tills continues, indeed, until it 
is clear that the pestilence has left the city, yoa 
must not expect me. I stay away in idlenem, and 
mypnrpose in this country is fnistrated by such 
a calamity. I menUon this to convince you that 
my holding back 1b most reluctant, and assented 
to only under a sense of duty, Toure, dear sir, 
very truly, W. C. Macbhadt." 









"Manaion House, CharleBton, 8. C, Jan. IS, 1849. 

"Deab Sib,— Tour flivora of the 7th and 8th, 
with the incioBures of slips from Picayune and 
Bui t n have come to hand. 

N t e by telegraph of ' ICWfl, Nl 0.,' and the 
n lOBtd tatement from this day's Charleston 
M urv giving accounts to the 9th, make it 
still qu stionable here as to the risk to he in- 
eurr 1 in going to New Orleans and Mobile un- 
d th jLiatence of the cholera in its present 

ndl 1 n 

" For perfect satlafaetioa and correct guidance 
In the matter, I have taken professional advice, 
consulting the leading physician here, and Hose 
no Ume in forwarding you a copy of the certifl- 
cate of his opinion, given alter receiving Infor- 
mation on my habits and constitution. 

" It aeems needless, my dear sir, to observe to 
you how much I am embarrasaed by this moat 
nntoword event, and how anxious I must be to 
turn to account every moment of my time in 
this country. You may be assured that I shall 
not lose a day, upon the knowledge of the dia- 
appearance of the disorder, in telegraphing you 
of my coming on, and of my immediate selling 

"Had I been circumataoced as you unfortu- 
nately have been, I shonldhave closed the thea- 
tre, as, under a, visitation and calamity ao griev- 
ons, all ought to hear their portion in its suffer- 
ing. Believe me to remain, dear sir, always and 
most truly yours, W. U. Macrbadt." 



Phi/sidait's Certificate, 

" Charleslon, Jan. la, 1319. 

"Having been consulted byMr.W. C.Mac ready 
as to the risks of cholera attendant upon the fiil- 
hiiment of his engagement In New Orleans at 
the present time, 1 have no hesitation in advis- 
ing a poatponement of his contemplated visit 
until the evidence of the departure of that dis- 
ease is more certain than it appears to me to be 
at this time. Jas. Mocltbib, M.D, 

" (Correct copy. W. C. H.)" 

From the same to the same, 
"Mansion Hons«, Charleston, a C, Jan. 19, 1819. 

"Dbar Sib, — Your peremptory telegraph of 
the 15th I have received and answered. 

"In such a question— no lesa, perhaps, than 
that of life or death— wherein 1 should peril by 
my imprudence other persons besides myself, I 
must be allowed to esercise ordinary diacretion, 
and upon authentic private reports, as well as 
public documents, together with mlormation of 
the state ofthe cities and country through which 
we have to pass, submit the question of the pro 
priety of going to New Or!ea,ns to the most com 
pctent medical authorities, and be guided by 

" Having come thus &r, and that almost solely 
with the object of visiting New Orleans, my in- 
terest, and certainly my inclination, will urge 
me forward directly lean nnderstund thatl shall 
be acting with common prudence in going on; 
but the Justifiable caution I use is strongij 
ui^ed on me by persons here more capable than 
myself of deciding on such a step. 

"Mr. Wilson and Mad. Weiss have both ahaa 
doned allogetii^ their intended journey to New 
Orleans. 

"I only wait the needful satisfactory certilica 
tions of the departure of the dlaeaee A-om m\ 
route and my deatinatlon, and 1 will telegraph 
yon on the instant of my speedy aetting out 

" With all good wishes, I am, dear sir, yours 
very truly, W. C. Macreadt." 



■n the St 



•o the I 



"Mansion House, Charleston, Sonth Carolina,) 
Saturday evening, January SO, 181B. J 

"My bbak SiK,— Your letter of the 14th has 
just reached me. I thank you for sending me 
the telegraphic letter. The lines have been 
broken. 

" 1 have just seen agentlemondirKi from JVoti 
Orfeatis. He was recommended to come away, 
and dissuades from thinking of going til! the 
disorder, which he believes to be abating, is gone. 
By telegraph I have dates 14th and 15th, which 
give a daily mortality with the disorder that 
make apparent the reasonablenesa ofthe eourae 
I adopt. I will (anniously) wait the departure 
of this peatilenco to the last moment of my 
power, and dieectlt that I can understand from 
competent persons here that I may encounter 
the journey, I wlll telegraph you of my instant 
preparation to set out. But 1 must know that 
my course is clear before I atart, 

" Believe me to be very truly yours, 

"W. C. Mackbadt." 
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. 8. C, Jan. 18, 1849. 

" Dbab 8ik, — I need not say how heartily I 
rejoice in ail the good news you can send me. 
It ie a selfish subject of congratulation with me. 
But to the dates you send me— ' 9tli' and ' 10th' 
— 'I hftve '11th.' ^ New Orleann^ settetttfert inter- 
meals from dioteru.' By the eame intelligence 
we read of the 'death of Judge Lacy, Sapreme 
CmiH, at MobSe," and it is understood here that 
the disease is preTalent at Mmlgomery, Mobile, 
and all altHig liie Alabama Miner.' The opinion 
of the metUeal men here, and, indeed, general 
opinion, ts, that I should not be iustifled hi mak- 
mg the journey till more decisiye evidences of 
the aubsidence of the pestilence. My healtli 
would not warrant the rislt of entering boats or 
houses where infection is. I need not observe 
to JOQ what a crushing blow to my prospects 
this disaster is ; buttherelsnoheipforit. Iwiil 
wait here in the hope ot each day's news rapidly 
dispersing the obstructions in my way. The 
telegraph lines liave been broken between Mr 
bile and this city; I have heard it suspected- 
pHTpoaely. I ended here last night, 

" Tours very truly, W. C. MacrkadT," 



know that I ought to go forward I will telegraph 
you to that effect. I can do no more. 

"With every kind wish, I am, dear sir, yonrs 
very truly, W, C, Macreajiy." 



From the at 



■o the n 



" ^Tannab, Qa., January 25. 
" Dear Sib,— Tour^etters of tbe 15th and 16th 
I have this moment received, ic which you urge 
the necessity of my coming to Now Orleans, and 
Inform me the ' postponement of my engage- 
ment can not be thaugM of,' stating the ' cbol- 

" I shall be truly sorry if the postponement of 
my arrival should interfere with my 
ment, because it is roost reluctant on my part, 
itad I have come thus fer upon nij route to New 
Orleans, that city being really the object of 
Southern journey. But, losing my time, as 1 1 
fortunately am doing here — for this dribbling 
work is nothing but loss of time — I 
ard my health (quite weak and uncertain enough 
already) and the safety of those with rae by going 
into a city where disease Is prevalent. Ton write 
t:fme on the 15th of January that 'the cholera is 
over,' and my accounts at Charleston are — ' F 
Orleans, January 14tb, deaths by cholera, 
January 15th, 17.' 

" On Saturday I saw a gentleman of the very 
first respectability, U. 8. N.,who left New Oi 
leans on the 12tli because he had been advised 
to do so on aeanatt (fthe diKrrder. 

" This delay is at serious war with my inter- 
est, bnt no obligation, legal orhonorable, lies on 
me to go where infection is, or ahere it has been, 
fottS cert^led bej/ond eonlradictiim (jf tia d^arture. 
In the newspapers that give the 
of the Board of Health that the epidei 
ceased Is the enumeration of the ii 
cholera patients ! If in your view the postpone- 
ment of the engagement is tantamount to a nul- 
lification of it, I shall be trnly grieved, because I 
am prepared to wait to the latest reasonable day 
for the assurance of safety in proceeding. I 
diligent in my inquiries at each place where 
formation can be obtained, and directly I i 



From the , 
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"Mansion House, Cbarieatqn, 8. C, Jan. 29, 1849. 

Dear Sib, — I am in receipt of your two let- 
ters, arrived together this morning, dates 2lBt, 
""■ inst. In the first you seem to take offense 
at the expression of my telegraphic notice, which 
I very much regret, as I would not on any ac- 
count have ufled a word that should seem want- 
mg In respect or regard ; but I chose Airect (emu 
in order to convey to you in the least number 
of words the decision I had taken— and that most 
reluctantly — after submitting the case of mj 
state of health to the first medical opinion here, 
and receiving his strong recommendation not to 

■ New Orleans while the appearance of dls- 
remalned. I am sorry you should suppose 
that I could intents any thing unkind or discour- 
teous in tone or purpose, than which nothing 
was Srther from my thoughts. The delay has 
been (o me a serious disappointment and loss, 
and It is with extreme anxiety I have been watch- 
ing daily the reports fVom your city for informa- 
tion that would Juatiiy me in advancing. 

" My reports of deaths by cholera reach up to 
the leth inst. Now, my dear sir, it is not reason- 
able to expect that evert a petstiii in sownd health, 
much less one whose system is much shaken, 
should go where infection is, and in this opin- 
ion both medical and the best legal ophilous 

"In to-day's report I fled that the cholera had 
entirely subsided at New Orleans On the 24th. I 
shall therefore take steps immediately for such 
arrangement of my baggage, etc., as may pre- 
vent the loss of farther time, and (D. V-) will 
start by rail on Wednesday momingj tmt even 
now shall not be able to go by the river, so that in 
what condition I may reach you I can not guesa. 

" Will you oblige me by taking rooms for me— 
parlor and bedroom? I have my meals served 
in my own apartments. On my ftirmer visit tbey 
made an arrangement for me of this idnd at 
Hewlett's, where I received every attention; 
perhaps they would not be indisposed to do the 
same again. If they should object I should pre- 
fer the St, Cliarles. Hamlet must be my open- 
ing play. 

"With every kind wish, I remain, dear sir, 
yours very truly, W. C. Macheadt." 

Front the same to the tame. 

" Charleston, 8. C, January 31, 1849. 
"Dbab Sir, —Yesterday, on receipt of your 
telegraphic inquiry, I dispatched an answer that, 
God willing, yon might rely on me for the 13th 
of Febmary. I had arranged to leave this morn- 
ing, but am not at all well to-day, having been 
troubled with serious irritation of the trachea 
and general derangement of system, which I 
ftocy is attributable to the very great heat wc 
experience here. I shall set out to-morrow 
morning, that I may, in case of need, take some 
rest on my journey, or arrive in time to push 
our business forward by some preliminary re- 
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hcarsale. I tliink I mentioned Hamlet for our 
opening play. 

" I trust to meet yon in better health than I 
am at this writing, and that I ma; be in good 
condition for my morning's start. 

"With kindest wishes, 1 am, dear sir, most 
trnlj youis, W. C. MiCREADY." 

A letter from "Old Ixjgan," written alxrat 
this time, will give some idea of the exaggerated 
reporla which went forth from the Crescent City 
concerning the ravages of the cholera there, aa 
well BB some account of theatrical matlOTs in 
CincinnaiJ and elsewhere : 

C. A. Logan to SoL Smith. 
" Pittebarg, Pennajlvanla, Jannary IS, 1849. 

" (I believB it's the 18th, bnt, like Sir Gemge Thunder, 
ail log TeckoniDgs have gone wrong with me lately.) 

" Mr DBAK SMlTa,~When a merchant reeeiTca 
intelligence that hiB ship which he thought lost, 
and, to heighten the picture, having hia favorite 
son aboard, who went out to visit foreign parte, 
is satb, son, cargo, and all, even bo, like unto his 
sensations, to-day, when I received your most 
welcome letter, were mine to hear that you were 
safe, femily and all. In this letter you refer to 
one I never received, else I should tell you now 
how cruel it was in you not to write — never to 
pay any regard to the impUrring tone of the note 
written to yon from Ciuro. Bat I'll say noth- 
ing, as you donbtless wrote a letter, which mis- 
carded. 

"On reaching homo, I found that the eresipa- 
lus (I don't know how to epeil it) in my wife's 
tace was nearly cured, but her fears for Eliza 
;uia myself were so extreme that an observer 
would have been puzzled to judge from her min- 
gled weeping and laughter whether she wa£ glad 
or sorry for our sale return. 

"Bates holds the scales of justice with an 
even hand. He very properly allows no eitra- 
neous circumstances, such as cholera, or any 
other thing which is not busiaess matter, to weigh 
a feather in the scale. When I returned to Cin- 
cinnati, no offer of immediate employment was 
made to me. When I left for the South, in De- 
cember, I myself arranged the business of the 
theatre in view of my absence for sii weeks, 
and when I returned anespectedly, of course I 
could not hope they wonid alter it. There was 
a clamor in Ihe town for my new piece, when it 
was known I had arrived, and it would have 
dnam, but my bosom friend Sarzedas argued 
that, as Bates had bonght a copy of the play, it 
conld be done without me, and ' ao save 863 per 
week, the salary of the limilly, besides those con- 
stantly recurring beneflts which' (albeit Bates 
always took the lion's share of, still) 'injared so 
much the previous and subseqnent n^hta.' 

"I didn't Btop to argue the question, but, like 
Eob Soy, I took to the mountain and the glen. 
Potter, a notorious man whom I had never seen, 
having heard, I suppose, Ihat I did not return to 
the National, came to me and offered terms for 
Columbus, Ohio. 

" ' Have you a theatre there P' 

" 'A very fine hail," said he. 

" 'How much will it holdT 



'"Twenty per cent and half benefits.' 
"'Done,' said I; 'done,' said he, and we went 
" We played four nights, and on the fifth Eliia 
squeezed $119 50 in a room not more than four 
times the size of the office of yonr Board. The 
last theatre we had played in was the St. Charles, 
the nest was the Columbus ! 

" Eliza said to Potter (imprudently, and I re- 
proved her for the bad taste of the remark) that 
she had never seen such an apt illnstration of 
the contiguity of the sublime and the ridienlons. 
"I resolved not to retumto Cincinnati imme- 
diately, because I determined not to be ques- 
tioned by my friends respecting the unusual in- 
cident of my being idle. There are many rela- 
tions between Bates and myself which it is not 
necessary to enter Into a discussion of, or ex- 
planation of, to every hody one meets in the 
street, but to Ton I say that, had Ma situation 
and miTie been reversed, I should have thrown 
wide open the door, and said, 'Come in; there's 
your old seat reserved for you by the Are.' 

" Self, self, selfl How a man will talk of him- 
self! Pshaw ! In looking over what I have writ- 
ten about my own affairs, I feel aahamod that 
I'm bothering with my trifling grievances my 
friend, who is in, perhaps, really serious difficnl- 

"The editors are all beginning, I believe, to 
think that I have some morbid idea about chol- 
era, for, when I enter their ofBces, I at once in- 
quire for tho latest dates from New Orleans. 
This auKiety is to find out whether you are still 
open, or if any deaths have occurred in your 
company. , 

" Later dates than your letter of to-day have 
reached me. The disease Is abaiSng, they say. 
Whenever you say, 'Logan, come,' Pll start, bnt 
1 know yon will not say this until the proper 
time. At flie same time, I feel it due to myself 
to say that I hereby release you from any kind 
of engagement with me or vrith my daughter. 
When the city becomes healthy, stars will be apt 
to crowd on you, and your whole season may 
be filled up. In such case, do not consider flie 
lor a moment. We met in friendship, lived in 
friendship, parted in friendship, and no mere 
Uieatrieal btisitiest, which is so apt to dull all the 
better feelings of our manhood, shall ever, as 
ftir as 7am concerned, disturb tho esteem I feel 
for you— the esteem of one honorable man for 
another. 

"Murdoch is here, and ho asks me to speak 
to you for him. I devote the next page to his 
business. I write what be dictates. 

"Half an hour has elapsed. Murdoch's busi- 
ness shall be stated on another »/ieet. 1 wonder 
how much you'll have to pay for this manu- 
script 1 Talking of paying reminds me of the 
J25 you were kind enough to lend me. If your 
former letter to me bad not miscarried, I should 
inclose the sum in this. It might be a drop in 
the ocean of yonr misfortnnes. Butifthis pack- 
age, with its inciosnre, should be lost, like your 
first letter, it would be, situated as I am, an in- 
crease of my recent ill luck. 
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"9 o'dodc Sunday night, Jannary 21. 
" (Tbal'B the right date.) 
"Just seen Mcrdoeli; frightened at cholera; 
decUneB treating for New Orleans at present ; 
oekfi me to send regrets, etc. 

" Just heard that Harry Grattan ia dead. Still 
address me at home; 1 shall be there before your 

" Can't get any better paper, bo I had to make 
this bnngling pacliga^. 

" Trusting that you'll keep your health and 
recoret all tosses, I remain LoeAN. 

"P.S,— If I had a quire or two more of paper, 
I suppose I should fill theiu up to-night, and send 
them to you; butlhavewritten up all the paper 
In the house, and it's too late to send for more, 
so I trust jou'U escuse the extreme brevUs/ of 
my epistle." 



CHAFTER VI. 
The long-looked-for Maueady came at last, 
and opened on the I3tli of February to a house 
of |1304 75 1 The great tragedian eonsenied to 
do what he had not done elsewhere — play con- 
secutive nights (except Sundays), thus saving us 
from the Wrrible losses of "off nights;" hut at 
the end of ihe first week he remonstrated as fbl- 

W. C. Macrfodg ta Sol. SmitL 

" Hewlett's Eichange, Saturday. 
"Mt dbab Sib,— in the most friendly spirit, 
and with an Insffn^f of self-preservation (I mean 
pecuniarily), 1 warn you against persisting in this 
suicidal act of playing erery night The feeling 
of your supporters is AOAissT it. Not even the 
population of Londos can sustain it. I will not 
stflp, because I will not make you uncomforta- 
ble ; but a sense of duty to yon and to myself 
(seeing as I do the passible deilmclion of an en- 
gagement that promised sncbgretU things) obliges 
me to caution you, and on my own part to pro- 
test gainst the policy jou are pnrsning. There ! 
I have discharged my conscience, and now do 
you please ; yon shall not have one word moi 
"Most sincerely your friend, 

"W. C- MiCREADT." 

But I was obdurate, having so much leeway ti 
make up, and he bravely went through his task, 
playing to great houses for four weeks ! Van- 
denhoff and Ryder gave Macready a good sup- 
port, and the rest of the company were fully up 
CO the mark of his expectations and wishes. X 
ilouht whether Jumna C^sae wa^ ever better 
performed out of London than it was in the St. 
Charles, Mr. Macready playing Bratas to Mr. 
VandenhofTs Cassias one night, and reTBrsing 
the cast on the nest night ; the same with Olkei- 
lo and /ago. 

Mr. Macready, at the dose of his engagement, 
after playing in Lonisville, wont to New York, 
and was there unjustly and cowardly driven &om 



;he stage of the Asior Place Opera House by 
I calial, onder the pretense that he had done 
iOmething the year previously against the intei-- 
jsts of an American actor in England ! There 
never was a more unjust persecution than that 
which he was subjected lo, and all decent New 
Yorters are heartily ashamed of the whole affair. 
I anticipate a Uttle in order to give an extract 
from a letter written by my stage manager, W. 
H. Chippendale, relative to the iamenlable affair, 
e Aslor Place Opera House in New York, 
as, I believe, concerned in tlie management 
of that theatre at the time of the ni 



It dear Mb. Smith, — Toors received. I 
give you my address, because I am now out of 
ie, being stoned out of my last situation. 
Did you ever play in Macbeth with the the- 
1 in ft state of siege ? No, you never did ! 
AVE ! yea, air ! I have assisted to sing the 
beautiful mnsio of that tragedy with a full ae- 
impaniment of paving-stones, and the rioters 
the stage door keeping Indifferent time with 
battering-rams In the act of bursting it open. 
The hero of the night behaved as cool aa a cu- 
'ler, and, indeed, so did all the cotps drama- 
lique. A few in the orchestra were alarmed, 
though the leader protested hia alarm was on ac- 
count of bis fiddle, not himself I was deter- 
mined to work the bill ont, so the farce was pret- 
ty well on when death ensued, and It became 
proper to stop. Had the mob got possession of 
the house, my calculation Is from two to three 
hundred lives would have been lost, and the 
house would have been fired. It was a solemn 
affi,ir, end solemn baa been the lesson. 

"At the Broadway Forrest's engagement di- 
minished to nothing, or next to it — some !I70 
taken the last two nights. It w^ in bad taste 
for the management, under the afflicting circum- 
stances of the time, to urge its fulfillment. I 
fteel well assured it was against Forrest's wish." 

The Monplaisir troupe followed Macready, 
and played and danced a tolerable engagement, 
after which came Julia Dean, who played a fine 
one. Julia (bless her!) never failed lo draw 
good houses. The season closed with the last 
performances in New Orleans of Dan Marble, on 
the 10th of April, withont loss/ 
The "Amencan" closed /n-fmafore^,aa usuaL 
A theatre in Lafaj ette, a suburb of New Or- 
leans, was opened under the management of a 
Mr. Oliver this beason. The preialence of the 
cholera blighted any prospect there might have 
been of success. The company was composed 
principally of new beginners, and thdr salaries 
were to be paid in various commodities, such as 
the manager stipulated to receive of the citizens 
for tickets. It was a stipulation in each article 
of agreement (so the manager told me) that 
every actor should take a portion of his salary 
in eofins, should he need any ! — that is to say. 
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if he should die during tJie season, ho should be 
buried on account ; the stvle of coffin, number of 
carriages, and so forth, to be regulated by the 
amount due at the time of his demise. 

I had a fellow feeling for this manager, and 
when he asked me to act one night fiir him, aa- 
suring me I could fill the house at double prices, 
I could not refuse him, though I doabted very 
much whether mj acting would add any thing 
to his rei^ipts. Manager Oliver was right, how- 
ever, and I had the pleasure of playing the Moi^k 
Duke in the Hombtmoos to one of the most 
crowded audiences I had ever acted to. Of 
course, under the circumstances, I would take 
no pay for mj night's services, though the grate- 
ful manager offered me a clear half of the re- 

The season failed totally, the manager left for 
parts unknown, and neict season, after a vain at- 
tempt by one Hicky to resuscitate the drama by 
presenting some horrible representations (or mis- 
representations rather) of Yankee character, the 
theatre took fire one day and was burned to the 
ground. Lafayette is loo near New Orleans to 
give an efHcient support to a tlieatre. 

As I shall have no farther occasion to make 
mention of Mr. Macready, all my business con- 
nections with him having terminated with this 
season, I take leave to record here the error to 
which I think he — the best Hamlet I ever saw — 
commits while performing that character ; and 
not he only, but every actor I have seen attempt 
the part. I refer to the using of real pictures in 
what is termed the "closet scene." What I 
have to say on this matter I will entitle 

Whole Lengths, Half Lengths, and Min- 
iatures. 

At the age of fourteen years I first perused the 
plays of Shakspeare. The inside of a theatre I 
had never seen, yet the " eitnations" of the i-a- 
riouB characters forming the dramatis person/e 
of the plays of the great author were as palpably 
fixed in my mind at that time as tbej were in 
after years, when regulated by rehearsals, under 
the direction of capable stage-managers ; and 
now, after thirty years' actual experience in the- 
atrical management, having been in business re- 
lations with all the great actors and actresses of 
the age, and having learned their larions concep- 
tions and ideas of situations and effects ' as 
evinced in their respective performances, I am 
convinced fhat mj first impressions were gener- 
ally correct, and that man\ of the traditijnal 
stage situations and arrangements as well as 
some of the "new readings tf modem perform- 
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At the early age I apeak of, Hamlet was my 
favorite play. I could recite nearly every line 
of it. My young brothers and myself spent 
hours, if not days, in speaking the dialogues of 
this great play. The scene between Hamlet and 
the ghost of his father was an especi^ favorite 
with my brother M. and myself, and we became 
as perfect in the words as we were in the Lord's 
Prayer, or "Now I lay me down to sleep." 

During my early aci;[uaintance with the works 
of Shakspeare it did not once occur K) my youth- 
ful mind that Hamlet is really a madman. I 
thought in my innocence that he " essentially is 
not in madness, but mad in craft" (as he says) ; 
but volumes having since been written to prove 
that he is actually a madman, and, on the other 
side, that he only assumes madness the more ef- 
fectually to work out his purposes and encom- 
pass the avenging of his father's murder, I sup- 
pose there is a doubt upon the matter, and my 
boyish judgment must have been premature in 
deciding so summarily what bad been then and 
is still considered so knotty a point ; yet I am 
free to say that my riper judgment confirms that 
of the boy, and I at this moment side with those 
who think that Shakspeare's Hamlet, so far from 
being a madrnan, is the most sensible, philo- 
sophic, sound-minded individual of oil the char- 
acters created by the immortal bard. 

Much has been written during the last one 
hundred years, and much more will doubtless be 
written during the nerf hundred years, on the 
disputed point, raised, I believe, in the time of 
Garrick, whether, in the cloeet scene, so-called, 
of the tragedy of Hamlet (Act iii.. Scene 4), there 
should be large portraits of the late and reigning 
kings hanging on the walls, or miniature like- 
nesses of those royal personages in the posses- 
sion of the queen and her son. Commentators 
differ on this question. Steevens favors the idea 
tftat when Hamlet saya 



"Look hi 



! npon this picture, and on tliie," 



lie has reference to two full-length portraits, 
being part of the fnrniture of the queen's closet; 
because, he argu s, H m h n a former 

scene had censur d h h ga high prices 

for his uncle's ' p ture miniatures), 

would hardly hav condescend d any such a 
thing in his pock 

Modem Haml g h difficulty by 

carrying thoir de as th p tures in lit- 

tle" suspended to a ribbon about the neck, while 
the queen very accommodatingly carries that of 
her present husband suspended by a ribbon about 
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her netk, ready for her son to seize upon _. 

proper time. I 

Malonesays; "The introduction ofi 
in this place appears to be a modem 
A print prefixed to Eowe's edilioQ of Hamlet, 
published in 1709, prores this. There, ihe two 
royal portraits are exhibited as half lengths, 
hanging in the queen's closet \ and either thus, 
ur m whole lengths, they probably were exhib- 
ited from tlie time of the original performance 
of this tragedy to the death of Betterton. To 
half lengths, however, the same objection lies as 



If Haialet is exhibiting to his mother a real 
picture, why speak of the grace that was eealed 
on his brow ? Why say that " every god did set 
his seal ?" etc. Why not speak of the picture as 
it appears at the time of its exhibition, and say, 
what a gmeo is seated on his hrowf" etc. 



I shall never foi^t the singuli 
experienced when, on first witnessing a stage 
representation of this great play, I saw Mr. Col- 
lins — it was at the old Colmnhia Street Theitre, 
Cincinnati — make o5e of real pictures (minia- 
lores), worn by the actor and actress in the man- 
ner heretofore indicated. I laughed outright ; I 
couldn't help it. Seeing Hamlet directing the 
attention of his mother to the little pictures, the 
idea instantly crossed my mind that presently, if 
the scene was to be carried through in the same 
literal manner, he would be compelled to attempt 
a somewhat difficult feat ; for the queen says : 



^d ttaere 
Is will noi 



■« such blttck and gt^ed spats 
Lve their tini^t." 



And farther on, when the conscience-stricken 
queen likened his words to daggers, if Hamlet 
had not in a previous scene given his princely 
word to the audience that he woidd ' ' speak dag- 
gers, but use none," I should have expected to 
see him draw a couple of those efficient stage 
properties ; and again, when afterward the queen 
exclaimed, 

"Oh! Hamlet, thon bast cleft m; tieart In twain!" 
the vision of a batcher's deaver actually swung 
before my eyes ! 

The truth is, the introduction of real picture: 
into tliis scene had never entered into my mind 
and though 1 now find that all actors use them, 
to me they appear entirely out of place. 

This is nij theory : 

The pictures drawn by Hamlet for his mother': 
contemplation^" the counterfeit presentment oi 
two brothers" — are these : 

" See what s. grace was eeated on thie bmw; 
Hyperion's curia; the front of Jove blmBelf: 






what fo 



' ' ■ ■ ' Wliat judgment 
Would step fi™n this to this ? 

A murderer and a villain ; 
A slave, tliat is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of joBT precedent lord ! a vice of kfngs ; 
A cnl-pnrse of the empire and the rule, 
ThatlVom a shelf the predoDs diadem 









lis, 



Of shreda and patches^" 

The filling out of the second picttire is cut ofi' 

'the entrance of the ghost of the original of the 
Jirst ! hut both are so truthfully drawn — in out- 
line, so to speak — that the wife recognizes her 
two husbands, and beseeches her son to " speak 
no more. " It must be observed that, during the 
exhibition of those speaking likenesses lo the 
queen, there is not one word said to jostify the 
behef that the author contemplated the use of 
either whole lengths, half lengths, or miniatures 
in illostration of the scene. On the contrary, 
when the que«n, pricked by her awakened con- 
science, becomes tired of the pictures called up 
to the view of her mind's eye by her son, she en- 
treats him — (lo lake them away? hide them 
from her sight? no!) — io "speak no more;" 
and this she does three different times. 

According to my reading, the text of Shak- 
speare affords no authority whatever for the in- 
troduction of pictures of any kind as "proper- 
ties" in the closet scene of the tragedy of IIaii- 
LBX ; and I hope to see our actors break through 
the traditionary manner of rendering this scene, 
so long persisted m, and give it in the way the 
author undoubtedly intended it should be ^vea 
— drawing the pictures before the mental vision 
of the queen in words which,"like daggers, en- 
ter into her ears," " turn her eyes into her soul," 
and "cleave her heart in twain." 

In the name of a11 that is reasonable, let us 
have no more whole lengths, half lenglhs, nor 
miniatures, daubed npon canvas or ivory, for 
this scene, when Shakspeare has given us the 
two pictures ready to our hand, drawn by his 
matchless pen, and handed down to us by types 
and printers' ink. Or, if aCl«rB wiB have ' ' real 
pii^nres," I must insist that there he also pro- 
vided a looking - glass of some kind — either a 
good-sized article to hang against the wall, a 
pier-glass, or a pocket mirror (perhaps one on 
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the back of a pocket hair-brush would do) ; for 
it will be remembered that the prince Bs,ya to 
Ms mother, ia the beginning of tlie scene, 
" Come, come, and sLt yc duwn; yODEhall not badge: 
Yon go not till I ael you up a Qlant 
Where jon maj eee the inmoet part of yon." 
As a farther improvement, this scene might 
be illustrated bj getting np — "regardless of ex- 
pense" — a moving panorama of the two royal 
brothers, the elder, a very commanding figure, 
standing in a Mercurial artitude, as if 

'■ New-Itghted fin a beavcn-kieeing till," 
and the younger, a very diminutive specimen of 
humanity (being, as Hamlet avers, not a twenti- 
eth part of tlie tithe of the "precedent lord"), 
dressed in a shabby anit of "shreds and patches," 
in a sneaking attitude, and in the act of stealing 
from a shelf a precious diadem; with a back- 
ground representing the "mountain" which the 
queen is asked if she could "leave to feed," and 
the "moor" she is asked if she could "batten 
on ;" the whole illuminated with blue fire or cal- 
cium lights: to conclude with a grand transfor- 



I will close this chapter with a 
by me about this time from that noble, j 
genial gentleman, ex-President Lamar, of Texas 

Mirabeau B. Lamar to Sol. Smith. 

" Galveston, Texas, loib January, 1649. 
"Deah Sol, — H; in consequence of my long 
silence, you have been induced, as I fear jou 
liave, to drop me from your 'list of friends,' I 
hope jon will not deny me the privilege, under 
fair esplanation, of reinstating myself in your 
good graces. Our acquaintance began at that 
liiJcyon, period of life when the heart is most 
susceptible of strong and lasting impressions ; 
and I can assure you, my old friend, that the at- 
tachment which then grew up between us, mak- 
ing ns two as one man, has not been weijtened 
inmebythc flight of years, but, on the contrary, 
it has rather been improved by time, the great 
maturer, which converts the flowers of spring 
into the ripe and pleasant fmits of autumn. My 
life, like your own, haa been somewhat check- 
ered by adventure ; but I account it one of the 
greatest blessings of Fortune that, amid aH her 
buflfetlngs, she has not deprived ma of the cheer- 
ful companion of my happier days— the 'friend 
of my soul'— my old 8ol Smith. A three-years' 
entombment of myself in Mexico and the fron- 
tier wilds has prevented my receiving your little 
book, which you kindly dedicated to me, and 
which now meets my sight for the first time. 
Its laughing tone and animated stories show 
that you have not lost the Joyous spirit of your 
younger years; that you are still the man of 'in- 
finite jest,' in spite of all your ups and downs ; 
and surely, my friend, if the ancients were right 
In saying that a brave man struggling with ad- 
versity was a sight worthy of the gods, I know 



of no claimant more woithy of their favors than 
yourself — than you, who have contributed bo 
mucb to lighten the burdens of otlicrs while 
bravely bearing your own. You have 'played 
many parts' in your time, have played them all 
well, and most certainly none better than that 
of tJie tme 'philosopher and friend.' Then 
' here's a double health to thee,' old Sol. Long 
life and a happy one to him who knows how to 
enjoy prosperity with gratitude, and whose iiap- 
py alchemy of mind can turn even misfortune 
into pleasantry. 'All the world's a stage;' but 
the 'force, tragedy, and comedy' of life will soon 
he over. Let us then, my friend, endeavor so 
to ael the parts assigned as here as may secure 
to us a goodfosf and full itti^ts in thatsublimer 
THEdTRE which Will be opened hereafter by the 
great Manager above, when the universe shall 
be the audience and eternity the curtain. 

"Yourinend, Mibabeau B. Lamab." 



CHAPTER VII. 

«n was made at St. 
Louis, in the spring of 1849, with the Monplaisir 
troupe. The dramatic season commenced with 
Dan Marble as the star. This was poor Dan's 
last engagement. Cholera prevailing, he was 
fijarful of tailing it. His final benefit and last 
performance on earth toot place on the night of 
Saturday, the 12th of May. The last piece he 
appeared in was All the Worlb's a Stage, in 
which he personated Viggory. It was my in- 
tention to go with him to Louisville. He se- 
cured berths for nsboth in the steamer Washing- 
ton, and seemed, highly gratified he was to have 
my company on the voyage. Something hap- 
pened to prevent my going, and I shall never for- 
get his despondent look when I told him so. "If 
you were along I shouid'feei safe," said he; "but 
by myself, I know T shall be taken down— I know 
I shall." I tried to encourage him, and to con- 
vince him we were in the hands of Providence 
all the time, wliether on land or water, but could 
not. He wrung my hand at parting, saying, 
" Sol, I feel as if we shall never meet again. 
Good-by ; yon hare been a good friend to me. 
God bless you!" And so we parted, and my 
eyes never saw Dan any more ! He kindly un- 
dertook to carry some money to Paducah for 
me. In dne time I recdved a letter, dated on 
the Ohio River, informing me that, the boat pass- 
ing in the night, he had paid the money over to 
a Mr. Jones, who had promised to dispose of it 
for me as requested ; but three days before the 
receipt of that letter we had intelligence of poor 
Dan's death at Louisville ! He had been "taken 
down," snre enough, as his presentiment told 
him he would be, and, having no friend to tend 
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on him on the boat, the disease (cholera) had 
got such B liold on him that, on his arrival at 
Louisville, all mcdioal skill failed in his case. 
The Kev. Charier Parsons (ox-iragedian) at- 
tended on him in his last moments, snd admin- 
istered the coDsolationa of religion ; but the last 
thoughts and words of the dying comedian were 
of his wife and children. I have been sorry ever 
sjnce I did not go with poor Dan on that voyage 
to Louisville. If I could not (ander Providence) 
have saved him, I should s.t least experience the 
satisfaction of having done for him all that a man 
could do for a dying friend. 

Melinda Jones played a few nights to poor 
houses. The cholera had now become an epi- 
demic. Next carae George Holland, my worthy 
old friend and partner in Montgomery, Alabama. 
And though the houses he drew were none of 
tlie fullest, I tried to amuse him as well as I 
could by driving him around the suburbs ; but 
somehow we met so many funerals, and pi 
so many grave-yards, that his spirits coald n 
nused t« a very high pitch. Then cam( 
great fire, which was to ruin Si. Lcuis, but did 
not — quite the contrary, for it was built up bet- 
ter than ever. Mrs. Farren, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Pield, Mr. C. D. Pitt, and the Heron lamily 
followed on in the regular course, and lit 
Blangy closed the season — not a very profitable 

The season of 1849-50 in New Orleans t 
November 10th. Mr. Benedict De Bar wa 
gaged as stage manager, and coritJniied as such 
during the remdning lime of my management. 
Julia Dean, the ever-successful young actress, 
played three brilliant engagements. Mr. Bu- 
chanan played a week to the worst kind of busi- 
ness. Blangy was moderately successful. The 
Heron family pleased the sparse audiences who 
came to see them ; and Hudson, a very clever act^ 
or of Irish characters, and a worthy gentleman, 
did i-ery well for a fortnight. Hackott and Mur- 
doch again visited us (the former bad been hunt- 
ing up country somewhere), and were successful 
as usual. Then came the great card of the sea- 
son, Charlotte Cushman (supported by Mr, Coul- 
doek), who played to great houses for twenty- 
seven nights. Mr. and Mrs. C. D, Pitt followed, 
with poor success. Mr. Pitt's benefit receipts 
(gross) were only $81 ! The season closed 
March 39th, with a good balance on the right 
side of the cash-book. If I remember rightly, 
the American had a failing season, its manager. 
It. L. Place (brother of Lucius), dying a few days 
before its opening. Miaa Ehza Petrie, so long a 
member of our company, had married this Mr. 
Place the year before, and now became a widow. 



but inherited nothing from her deceased husband 
but debts ! Miss Petrie desen-ed a better lot. 

son Marcus Smith became a member of 
the St. Charles company this season. It was 
ly intention that any of my children should 
adopt the stage as a profession, but two of them 
have done so— Mark and Sol, Jr. After educat- 
ing Mark as well as my cramped means would 
allow, I apprenticed him to the printing busi- 
tut, for good causes, he soon left the office 
where I had placed him, and came to me at Kew 
ms. At his earnest request, I arranged for 
to go in a sailing ship to Liverpool, with the 
of practically learning navigation. In the 
voyage outward and back he learned as much as 
wanted to of that business. He next be- 
ne a member of a " Phalanx" in Ohio, which 
breaking up in about a year after its formation, 
he went to work with Miles Greennood, in 
Cincinnati, to learn the iron-finisbing busmess 
Mark next came to New Orleans, and engaged 
himself to work air an establishment in Algiers, 
opposite Kew Orleans. I left him there one 
spring, but, before 1 had returned in the Ml, the 
bird had flown. There had been a " strike" in 
the fbundery, and Mark had struck with the rest 
— while the iron was hot, I suppose. He went 
to New York City, and not succeeding in procur- 
ing employment as an iron-finisher (not trying 
very hard to do so, I suspect), when his money 
gave out he applied at the Chatham Theatre for 
an engagement. Telling the manager whose 
son he was, employment was immediately givfen 
him, and he was rated on the salary-list at $6 pei- 
week. With the experience he had had when a 
child as Tom Thumb, Cora's baby, yottng Coani 
WsntersEn, one of the young Heywoodj, and sun- 
dry Apparilions in Macbbih, Mark very soon 
became proficient in going on In groups, and 
carrying spears and banners, and shortly aspired 
to speaking parts in village gatherings and moba 
of citizens ; he was, moreover, considered one 
of the best sbonters and chorus singers in the 
company. He rose so fast in the profession that 
Hamblin engaged him for the Bowery the next 
season at $8 per week! I have witnessed his 
efforts at the latter-named house, and, without 
partiality, I must declare that Mark earned his 
money. I have seen him toil through a leadmg 
heavy part in a drama, and go on in the melo- 
drama which Mlowed in live or six parts ! He, 
in connection with another actor, wrote or adapt- 
ed a piece for ihe Misses Denin which was play- 
ed many times successfully. At last the time 
came when his frequent applications to be en- 
rolled in my company were lo meet with a fa- 
vorable response. He was engaged for the St. 
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Charles at §12 per week for general respectable 

The following extract from nn editorial report 
3f the opening of the St. Charles Theatre for the 
Mason of J849-50 will show Ihat young Mark 
appeared upon the stage of hia natite city with a 
fair chance of attaining popularity ; 

" FiMrLT Jaes was then performed, in whieh 
Sol Smith, OB (M Ildph, kept the house in a con- 
tinued roar of laughter. In this chacact A he is 
certEuoly nnapproacliable, Mr. Marcus Smith, 
OS IUgjory, made hie first debut before an audi- 
ence in his natiye city. He evinces much talent, 
and la a worthy scion of a worthy stock. They 
were applauded to tbe ecbo, and 'take my hat' 
was twice the cry of enthusiastic admlrere as 
they Bung their beavers at the feet of Old Sol, 
The Messrs. Smith, 8r. and Jr., when Family 
Jabs were settled, were called for amid an up- 
roar. The former made a handsome speech on 
the occasion: 

" 'Twenty-two years ago,' said he, 'before the 
birth of my son, I trod the boards in this city in 
the idenUcal character which I have enacted 
this evening. The kindness with which you 
then received me has been generously continued 
throughout mj professional career. In the 
course of nature, it is not probable that I shall 
remain long among you as an actor, but I leave 
my son to take my place, and if he be so fortu- 
nate as to receive the same testimonies of regard 
and kind conaideratioo from tlie inliabltants of 
his native city which his lather has received, he 
will have nothing to regret. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I thank you for him and for myself.' " 

The other son, who adopted the Iheatrica! 
profession Ihe very day he became of age (Sol. 
Smith, Jr.), has, at the time I write (1868), been 
on the stage about ten years, and is a good actor. 
He is now performing in Kew York City, but 
most of hia experience has been had in the West- 
em dries, Boston, and the provincial theatres in 
England. 

One might suppose that the yonng man Nune- 
macher, of New Albany, would have been cured 
of his desire to become an actor by the circum- 
stances by which he became surrounded on the 
night when he first visited a theatre the year 
previously. Not so. Read the following letter 
from that gentleman, written about eight or nine 
months afler his advenmre in the calaboose. and 
narrow escape from arraignment before the Crim- 
inal Court on the charge of murder : 

Vint S. Nanemacher to Sol. SmitA. 

"New Albany, November 11,1849. 
" Mr. Solomon Smtth, New Orleans, La. : 
"Sir, — The termination of our short acqu^nt- 
ance during the course of last winter was not of 
a nature to warrant me in trespassing upon ji 
good nature in the manner I now do, and w 
it not that, whatever may be jour answer, I 



assured It will be made in kindness, I would he 

"To be brief, I have determined to quit the 
law and go upon the stage— not because I could 
not hope for success at the former, hut hecauso 
I could not enjoy myself at It. I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to aspire to tragedy. I would 
rather make people laugh than cry. I know 
nothing about the stage, but am prepared for 
all the trials and troubles of an actor's life. I 
would go upon the stage with the hope and in- 
tention of making a fine actor, for I have aibbi- 
tion. I am a perfect novice, but I can be indne- 
trlons. These are the facts in the case. Am I 
in the least available? A candid answer is re- 
quested, 

"Now I can guess very well what you will 
perhaps say. You will advise me not to be rash, 
to refiect, and all that. I've done so. You will 
warn me of the loss of friends, and all that. I'm 
prepared for it. My true friends will not re- 
spect me any the less, I do not care a straw for 
others. I am going on the stage, now or soon, 
some way or other, and if you will take me un- 
der your wing, it will save me the trouble of 
applying to some one in whom I can not have 
one hundredth part -of the confidence I liave in 

"So, sir, what say you ? You were kind enough 
to say last winter that, should the opportunity 
happen, you would be happy to render me any 
service, and you can do it now. Pardon the 
gaucherle of reminding jou of that, my pen 
[Tins on so. If you want me, say the word, and 
I will be at Orleans and at your service as soon 

settling up my business, and making prepara- 
tions to go to some place. 

"Yours ever, VlMT 8, NtiNEMACHER." 

Was not this man persistent in his determina- 
tion to learn to be an actor ? I was equally so 
in mine to decline receiving him as a learner. 
He might have become a good aclor for aught I 
know — has, possibly, for I have little doubt he 
tried other managers, failing with me, but, if so, 
he most likely went on the stage under a feigned 
name, as man; do. I never heard of him again. 

The St.Loais season of 18S0 was a very fair 
one, considering that the cholera again paid the 
city a visit. We had for stan Mr, and Sliss 
Logan, Mr. Hudson, Mr, Murdoch, Mr. Manvei's 
and troupe (opera), Mr. C. D. Pitt, Mr. De Bar, 
Mrs. Farren, Miss JuSia Dean, Charles Burke, 
and fbeBateman children, 

Mr. Charles Burke was too good an aclor to 
be very successful. Those who have never seen 
him (he died young) can see hia counterpart in 
his half-brother, Joseph Jefferson. 

During this season my son and I played the 
Ttoo Droniios, in the Comedy or Ehbok?, on 
the occasion of Mark's benefit, and we had to 
repeat the performance several nights, Otir 
"make-up" was so exaetlv alike liat, even in the 
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greenroom, very few could distingnish one from 
the other. 

Mr. John Bates, after threatening for manj- 
years, Bctuallj commenced the ereetion of a. new- 
theatre during this anmmor, which he opened the 
ensuing winter. He adveriised stock for sale in 
this new enterprise, but not a dollar of it was 
taken. As a reason for building a new house, 
he propegated the report (or somebody did far 
him) that our theatre was in danger of MUng \ 
There len* a crack in the building, and had been 
for years, but I had had a- committee of all the 
best builders in the city to make a survey, and 
they had published their unanimous opinion that 
there was not the least danger. Yet this report 
had its effect, and no donbc injured our business 
a little. As Mr. Bates took measurements free- 
ly at our house (working without a plan, as 1 
have been told, and personally superintending 
the whole work), I waldied carefully the pn^- 
resB of the masonry of the new building up to 
the very roof, and, oa being asked my opinion 
of the strength of the walls,! told Mr. Bates that 
tilt, rOBj' teoufd Jail in wheJiever there caiiie a 
tu/Jall ofsnoiE. It so happened there was not 
much enow the winter it was opened, but shefot- 









The New Orleans season of 1 850-51 opened 
on the 1 2th of November with a comedy writ- 
ten by Mr. Leaman (one of oor actors), entitled 
the Mii.LiONAiHE. Mrs. i'arren played twelve 
nights, earning $77T. Then came Julia Dean 
(successful, as usual), followed by Charlotte Cush- 
man, who was this time a comparative failure. 
When I say " failure," I mean nothing more nor 
less than that the " half houses" Edled to give 
the management any profit. Miss C. played to 
good, but not crowded audiences. J. M. Field 
had the Mobile Theatre this season, and my son 
Mark was engaged with him. I recollect bring- 
ing the latter over to New Orleans to play Sir 
Harcoart Courtli/ and Sir Peter Teazle with 
Miss Cushman. This was the inaugoration of 
Mark's performances in the line of old men, in 
which he has since become so popular through- 
out the United Stales. One cause of the partial 
failure of Miss Cushman in New Orleans was the 
expected arrival of the Swedish Ifightingale, 
Jenny Lind, who was to sing at the St Charles. 

Jenny Lind, with a splendid orchestra, con- 
ducted by Benedict, of London, and led by Jo- 
seph Burk, commenced her series of concerts on 
the 12th of February. The excitement she (or 
]Jamiun) created was unprecedented. Tickets 
were disposed of at auction at as high a rate as 
$40 and $S0 each. The receipts at the first con- 
cert could not liave been much less than $25,000, 



and on no night did they fall short of $10,000, 
I believe. There were thirteen concerts given, 
and then she and her troupe (taking two of oor 
best musicians, Waldauer and Koet, with them) 
took their departure up the river in the steamer 
Magnolia, which, by arrangement made by Bar- 
num, stopped long enough at Natchez, Vicks- 
burg, and Memphis to give a concert in eadi of 

The season at New Orleans was continued on 
successfully with C. Burke, the Bateman chil- 
dren, and the Celestine troupe of dancers (under 
Eytinge), and triumphantly brought to a close 
with thirty performances of the Ravel &mily. 

We had to contend this season (in a friendly 
way) with a new and beautiful theatre— the " Va- 
rieties"— built by stock subscriptions, under the 
management of our old comedian and friend, Tom 
Piacide. The "American" gave as no trouble 
at all ; and at its close the lease was offered to 
us by the proprietors, and (not very wisely, I now 
think) we took it, and held it for the two remain- 
ing years of our management, renting it out to 
magicians, dogs, "goats, and monkeys, " and for 
political meetings. In this connection I remem- 
ber heme applied to by a committee for a jneet^ 
ing of citizens to. receive Kossuth, and of being 
thought quite unpatriotic because I oifered them 
the house on ' ' sharing terms"— that is to say, I 
proposed a dolhtr should be charged for the ad- 
mission of each citizen, Kossuth to receive half, 
and our treasury the otlier half. 

At the earnest request of Mr. Bamum, I pre- 
ceded the Jenny Lind troupe to St. Louis for 
the purpose of arranging for their reception, hav- 
ing fuU powers to fi t up the theatre with extra 
seats, to engage a church, or hall, or any build- 
ing which I should judge to be most eligible for 
the concerts. I felt a great delicacy in taking 
Jenny Lind and the large audiences she was sure 
to draw into our theatre, after the industrious 
spreading of the reports that the building was 
liable to fall. Bates's new theatre bad been 
opeued, and was in full blast. Miss Cushman 
playing. James Bates (son of John, the pro- 
prietor) was manager of the new house, and 
kindly offered that splendid establishment to me 
for the concerts at $500 per night, with tho ad- 
ditional stipulation that J should pay Miss Cush- 
man |250 per night for giving up her claim to 
the nights — f 750 in all !— a pretty good rent, i 
thought. I simply declined this offer, and should 
have been content to have said nothing about it 
publicly i but that did not suit young Mr. Bates, 
who undertook to excite indignation agiiinst me 
for inviting the people intoWyman's Hall (which, 
upon consultation with my friends, I had en- 
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gaged and n'as fitting up), when the splendid 
new theatre could be had ! I thereupon ' ' came 
out" in the Republican with a statwient of the 
exact terms demanded for the use of the new 
theatre, and added that if I could get that build- 
ing free of rent I would not venture to ask the 
St. Louis public into it in such crowds as would 
attend the concerts, for / did not consider tie 
bvildinff safe I This ended the controverey. 
The concerts took place in Wjman'a Hall, and 
were grandly scccessful. 

I fully expected this, our last season in St. 
IiOuis, would be a sad failure, in view of the op- 
position of the new theatre ; but I was greatly 
surprised to find, upon otu' opening, all seemed 
to desert the new house and come to the old 
one. Celestine Frank and troupe (with Espi- 
nosa), the Bateman children, C. Burke, Collins, 
Mrs. Jarren, Miss Davenport, Macallist«r, and 
De Bar, all played to paying business, while the 
new theatre lingered through a miserable sea- 
son, playing to a "beggarly account of empty 

On the 1 61h of June (I was absent — in Kew 
York — at the time), while playing the drama of 
Jack Shbppakd — a favorite piece of De Bar's, 
and always performed during his engagements 
— there happened a most terrible accident, by 
which an excellent woman was sent into eter- 
nity. Mrs. Blanche Shea (nie Kemblo) was per- 
forming the character of Mrs. Wood, who is kill- 
ed in one of the scenes. Mr. Harry Chapman 
was lying siet at his boarding-house, Mrs. Shea 
boarding at the same place. Mrs. S. had prom- 
ised Mrs. Chapnian, who was playing the youthful 
bouse-breaker, that she would go home as sc 
as possible and attend on My. Chapman until 
wife should come home. When Mrs. Shea v 
called for the last scene of the character she v 
playing, she said to those in the greenroom, ' ' / 
am now going to be killed, and then I shall gi 
right home to sit up with Harry Chapman.' 
She proceeded to the place of her entrance, bo 
tween the second and third wings, and while 
standing tiiere a rdoment wailing for her cue ti 
go on the stage, a counter-weight fell from abovi 
on her head and killed her instantly, 

Mrs. Lamar, a lovely and amiable young worn 
an, new upon the stage, but giving great promise 
of excellence in her profession, died of cholera 
the same day, and the two women were buried 
in Christ Church Cemetery. I have recently 
caused the remains of Mrs. Lamar and Mri 
Shea, together with those of poor Dick Russell 
who died in 1849, to be taken up and interred m 
the beautiful Bellefontaine Cemetery. On Mrs 
Shea's head-stone are inscribed these words : 



BLANCHE SHEA 



Instantly killed by the accideDtBl falUng of a 
weight in the 81. Loula Theatre, during the 
perTormance of the peraicions plaj of 



This stone erected to her memory by 
SOL. SMITH, 

After a fair season (under the circnmstonces), 
the old St. Louis Theatre closed its doors with a 
benefit to the Obph*.n's Home, the entire re- 
ceipts going into the treasury of that institution 
wilhoot any dednction for expenses of any kind. 
The closing play was the Hosey Moon, Mr. aud 
Mrs. J. M. Field playing the DuJce and Dufhess, 
as they had done at its opening fourteen years 
previously. Bwng called before the curtain at 
the end of the performance, I addressed the au- 
dience as foQows : 

"MtFeibnds, — For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tuiy I have appeared before your parents and , 
yourselves as an actor, and during all that time 
I have never, in a singh instance, incurred the 
displeasure of this pubhc, which fact I am not 
so vain as to attribute to my deservings, but to 
your leniency and kindness. As a manager I 
have endeavored to uphold the respectability of 
the drama by enlisting in your 'hmited serv- 
ice' its most able interpreters. On these boards 
yon have witnessed the acting of EUen Tree, 
Forrest, Celeste, Macready, Booth, Julia Dean, 
the Ravel family, the Viennoise children, and 
hosts of others, the very mention of whose 
names would lake np more time timn I intend 
to occupy in these ferewell remarks. The stock 
companies have been generally folly equal to 
those of Intern theatres, 1 believe, and plays 
have been phiced upon the stage with the proper 
scenery and appointments. It is my belief thai 
the citizens of St. Louis will hereafter look back 
with pleasure on flie happy hours they have spent 
in this house, and speak with pride of the com- 
panies which acted before them. Yet, my 
friends, mixed with the feelings of satisfaction 
which now fill me, as I look back on my mana- 
gerial cour*ie there comes up— and I can not help 
expre"mg it — a regret that such plays as Jack 
Shefpard and A Glance at New Yohk were 
ei er permitted to stain these boards. The for- 
mer I con ider a most pernicious stage repre- 
sentation and calculated to demoralize the ris- 
ing generation , and I hope that my s 
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in management here will respect the wish which 
I now express, that it may never again be repre- 
sented on the St. Lonis stage. With nnfeigned 
thanks for yoiir many kindnesses through a long 
series of jears, I take my leave with my heart 
full of desires for your future welfare and hap- 
piness." 

Mr. J. M. !Field, on the dosing of the old 
establishment, immediately took measures for 
building a, new theatre by subscription, in which 
he was suecessfiil. By invitation, the writer of 
these memoirs performed the ceremony of laying 
the comer-Elono of the new edifice, which was 
called the "Varieties." The lieatre is still in 
ce, but its first and best manager has gone 
it long ago. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

The New Orleans season of 1831-2 com- 
menced November 1 (All Saints' Day) with a 
prelude from my pen— no, not from my pen ex- 
actly, but from my brain, the actors taking the 
words from my month at two rehearsals. I 
never knew an audience better pleased than they 
were with this little piece. It was founded on 
the idea of Colman's Manager in Distress, 
and all, or nearly all of our actors being stran- 
gers in New Orleans, the effect was all the 
greater. Mark Smith personated a Frenchman 
in the boxes, and made up for the part in such a 
way that nobody knew him. Mr. Sloan repre- 
sented an obstreperous Irishman in the pit so 
well that he was summarily expelled from the 
house by the polite, and it was with some diffi- 
culty he was saved from incarceration in the 
Calaboose ! Mr. Perry (our leading actor) play- 
ed his part so naturally (in the parquet) that he 
was hissed amid loud cries of" Turn him out !" 

The comedy of the Pooh Gentleman follow- 
ed, the entertainmentconcludlng with the Rough 
Diamond, in which Mr. and Mrs. Sloan ap- 
peared, 

George Barrett and daughter Henrietta play- 
ed a short engagement; then came the ever-wel- 
come Logan and daughter, followed by Celeste 
after an absence of fomieen years. Her engage- 
ment was a failure, though she played as well as 
ever she did, Julia Bennett (Mrs. Barrow), the 
Roussett sisters, Mr. NeafSe, and Miss Daven- 
port performed for limited periods. Professor 
Anderson gave one performance at the St, 
Chailes, and attracted a house of $999 ! The 
Heron family, accompanied by the very tall co- 
median, SirWilham Don, played a pretty good 
engagement, and die season wound up with a 



£3i 
by the Rave! 



series of forty -six 

Our leading man, Perry, a talented actor, 
tamed ovkt to be undependable. "The drink. 
Hamlet, the drink ! " that was what was the mat- 
ter, "Seeing a friend off " to Mobile, he staid 
on the boat so long that he was carried off him- 
self—being in the bills for the night. Arrived al 
Mobile, he telegraphed to know if he might plav 
for somebody's benefit The answer was, "Yes, 
play for whom yon hke. You play no more 
here." And I never saw Perry again. Next 
spring strong interest was made by Eliza Logan 
in St. Louis to have him reinstated in the St. 
Charles. I steadily refused, not belieiing in his 
reported reformation, or rather in its permanen- 
cy. The dear Eliza offered to enter into bonds 
for his good behavior ; she had just been playing 
with him in Loubville, and would pledge her life 
on his future good condnct. Just at the moment 
ive were discussing this matter — it was in front 
of Batfis's Theatre in Pine Street — Bales came 
down the steps, and, catching the subject of our 
conversation, handed me, over Miss L<^an's 
shoulder, a telegraphic dispatch he had received 
from his son in Louisville. I cast my eye over 
the dispatch, and then quietly said to the (air 
pleader for the absent actor, ' ' So you will pledge 
your life for poor Perry's future sobriety?" "Yes, 
3ry sure he will never 



■J' "Very well, Eliza; you 
t in Ihe poor fellow, I am in- 
an excellent actor, and so 
when he is himself — to take 



indeed I will ; 

get drunk any mon 

take such an interes 

clined — he is such 

worthy a gentleman 

you as his secuvity and give him another chance ; 

but first read that." Placing the dispatch in her 

hand, I turned to leave, hut had not gone iar 

when I heard her exclaim, " Well, I never vtill 

speak in favor of any body again^never !" and 

away she flew up the steps. The dispatch ran 

thus: '■■Had to postpone last night. Perry 

drunk as h-U." 

Perry was one of the best light comedians of 
modem times, and also a very passable tragedian, 
I administered to him, at his own request, a most 
solemn temperance pledge ; how he kept it the 
above paragraph has told. 

I spent part of this winter in St. Louis with 
my family. Mr. Bates was going on with his 
second season in the new theatre. Field's " Va- 
going op, and it was to be ready foi' 
opening in the spring, when its manager v/aa to 
return from Mobile with his company. 

While at home, at the earnest request of Cap- 
tain Sellers and other river men, the report of 
another meeting of snags and sawyers was com- 
nicaled to the press as follows ; 
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f the second Convention 
of the Snags and Sawyers, held at the 
Grave-yard, in the Mississippi River, 
Dec. 31, 1851. 

Delegates were present from Plum Point, Tur- 
key Island, Dog-tooth Bend, Kiddle's Point, 
Number Ten, Devil's Island, Hull's Left Leg, 
Elt Island, Number Twenty-one, Devil's Back- 
bone, Ditto's Tea-taUe, Hai^ing-dog Island, 
Dei-il's Elbow, Tyawapeta, My Wife's Island, 
Shirt-tail Bend, Grand Chain, Goose Island, and 
the Grave-yard. Two sets of delegates from 
Hat Island claimed seats— one set fiom the 
north and the other from the smlA side. The 
attendance was very large, it being a season of 
leisure, in consequence of the river being closed 
by ice, and navigation suspended. 

The Com-ention was temporarily organized by 
calling to the chair the President of the last Con- 
vention, AwrcL Hull-Ripper, Esq., of the 
Devil's Back-bone, and appointing Terrible 
Keel-Scrapeh, ofGoose Island, temporary See- 
On motion, a committee of three was appoint- 
ed on credentials, to whom was referred the con- 
flicting claims of the two sets of delegates from 
Hat Ishmd. 

A committee on organization was chosen, and 
intrusted with ^e duty of nominating officers for 
this Convention. 

A committee on resolutions, consisting of one 
member from each wrecking station ivas elected 
by ballot, the names ot i hom are om tted on ac- 
connt of the great difficulty in obtainmg type 
with which to spell them and the positive cer- 
tainty that if put together they nc er could ad- 
here in snch a Bi igular comb i alion dur ng the 
process of going through the press fur a large 
edidon. 

On motion, the Conve mon adjourned fcr din- 
ner and other refreshments 



Precisely at 8 o clock the Com ention was 
called 10 order The Committee on Organisa- 
tion, by their chairman, the Hon.Pfani Splitter, 
reported the foUowing officers &r the Conven- 

President — Thbe-top Deck-Sweeper, from 
Plum Point. 

Vice-Presidents — Slddeh Wheel- house- 
HoisTER, from Devil's Island, and Sharf-hock 
Rudder-Loosener, from the Grand Chain. 

Secreio)"^ — Rotten Loo, Esq., from Shirt- 
tail Bend. 

The report having been unatiiraoiisly adopted. 



the i'resident was conducted to the chair, n 
the Vice-Presidents and Secretaries assuni 
their proper positions in the Assembly : 



Fellow-Snags, Sawyers, Stumps, and other Ob- 
structions, — Since our last Convention, held at 
this very spot exactly five years ago, our affairs 
have remained pretty much in statu quo. Dur- 
ing the continuance in office of the excellent man 
who then occupied the presidential chair of thi-t 
Union, our rights were safe; Congress might 
(and did) pass bills containing appropriations for 
' ' clearing us oat, " but the Veto was our safe- 
guard and refuge! Fellow-obstnictions, there 
\ now at the head of this go\eraraent a man 
'ho, having no regard for our constitution i.l 
rights, has recommended to Congress that ap- 
propriations be made for the improvement of 
and Harbors, which means nothing moru 
9 than drag^ng us from our stations, and 
'our constitutional rights. 

This e n menda 'on has been seconded by 
the people and I e p e s with aUrming unanim- 
! is hs unwarrantable interference 
gl s and pn ileges is the object of 
this Con en n A h s crisis, it is expected 
that e ery snag and sawyer will do his duty ! 

The aidre s of he worthy President was re- 

iv-ed with considerable appkuse. The Com- 

ittee on Credentials, by its chairman. Copper 
Bottom Piescer, Esq., reported that they had 
examined the certificates of the claimants from 
Hat Island, and, considering the great and es- 
sential ser\'ioes rendered since the last Conven- 
tion by the snags and sawyers of that important 
ivrecking station, had resolved to recommend 
that both sets of delegates be admitted to seats. 
The Hon. Chairman went on to state that Hat 
Island had become one of the most considerable 
"places" on any of the Western rivers for wreck- 
ng boats, as would appear by a Ust of wrecked 
boats furnished by the delegates from that local- 
ity, which he be^ed might be read by the sec- 
retary. The list was then read, as follows : 'J'he 
Josephine, the United States Mail, the Cen. Jes- 
up, the Hamilton, the Maid of Orleans, theWiir- 
the Monona, the Ciauberland, the Sciota Vol- 
ley, the Duke of OrleaTis, tlie Simon Kenton, the 
theWesie™, the America, the Peor/, and 
the Tennessee Valley, besides tivo well-ladeii 

rges, names unknown. 

The report was received, and the members 

jm both sides of Hat Island took their seats 
amid much cheering. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions 

as now called for and read. 
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" Whereas tliere appears to be a growing dis- 
position in the iuIiubiiantB of tlie MisEissippi 
Valley, aa appears by newspaper articlee, to urge 
upon the Western membera of Congi'ess a re- 
newal of the attempts heretofore mnde in that 
honorable bodj to uproot and tear out from our 
long-eatabliahed homes the snags, stumps, and 
sawyers so long and happily estahlislied in the 
bed of the Mississippi River ; 

"And wha-eai there is, unhappily at this junc- 
ture, no Loco-foeo President at the helm of state 
to arrest the attempts aforesaid by tlie interpo- 
sition of the Roman remedy, the Vbto; on the 
contrary, believing, as we do, that the present 
chief magistrate would be glad uf the opportu- 
nity to sign a bill authorizing our overthrow and 

"Served, By the snags, sawyers, and other 
'obstnictions,' In solemn Convention assem- 
bled, tliat we reaffirm onr right to remain in our 
several locaiitiee, undisturbed by meddlers in or 
ont of Congress, who affect to believe that we 
have no right to the homes of our fathers, and 
would tear na up, root and branch, without the 
least r^:ard to our rights or feelings. 

" Benjleed, f/trtti^, That we will resist irith 
steadfitst and determined resistance all attempts 
which may be made to tear ua up by the roots; 
and. If our destroction should be determined on 
by the government, we will hold on to our moor- 
ings to the- last gasp, and if conquered in the 
struggle we will die at our posts. 

" BeKived., furfhermore, That our warmest 
thanks arc due, and are hereby tendered to 
Western members of Congress genei'allj, for 
their evident determination to 'hold back' from 
joining the unholy cmsade against us, luiowliig, 
aa we do, that a -atiiled effort of Western mem- 
bers would immediately secure our destruction 
and utter estermination. 

"Sesolved,furlhemurre yet, That all legal means 
be adopted by our fraternity to prevent the elec- 
tion of Millard Fillmore as President of the Unit- 
ed Slates (the office which he (Kcldenlatly fills at 
present), inasmuch as we are firmly iroprosBed 
with the belief that his election would be a 
death-blow to the whole boodle of us. 

"Sesotved, stUl furthermore, andfinaUy, That in 
case of the passage of any act by the present or 
any future Congress to expel, drag, draw ont, 
root up, split to pieces, break off, dig into, 
wrench, extricate, eradicate, or otherwiso inter- 
fere with or materially injure the snags, sawyers, 
and other otistrncl^ons (so called) in the Missis- 
sippi River or any of its tributaries, then the pre- 
siding officer of this assembly shall have power, 
and he is hereby requested, to call another Con- 
vention at some central location to determine 
the 'mode and measure of redress.' In the 
mean time, wo hereby pledge our fortunes and 
our sacred honors to stave into all the boats 
that come within our reach, and sink them if we 

The preamble and resolutions having been 
adopted without a divirfon, a venerable snog 
from Goose Island moved the fbliowing addition- 
111 resolution, which was unanimously adopted ; 



"Besdived, That onr nest Convention be held 
on the Slat of December, ISST (unless previously 
called together under, the fllWi resolution just 
adopted), at the head of Hat Island, where Oic 
mrecks i^ sixteen tiessela iMn be seen at <me vievt, 

"On motion, Sesdved, That the thanks of this 
Convention be tendered to the snags and saw- 
yers located on both sides of Hat Island for their 
meritorious and highly aucceasful efforts in op- 
position to the boaUng interests." 

The Honorable P/ank Splitter, from Hat Isl- 
and (south), rose to return ihanks for the last res- 
olution, and said that it was the determination 
ofhimself and associates to continue onstead&at- 
ly in the good worfe. He concluded a veiy stir- 
ring address by offering the following resolution, 
w hicii was adopted with enthusiasm ; 

"Sesoliied, That we view with scorn and con- 
tempt the conduct of Captain Swon and his pi- 
lots, Sallars and Duflj, who in the most dastardly 
manner steer dear of us with the 'Aleck Suott,' 
and dare not 'let her rip' among us, and that the 
snags and sawyers of the young wrecking sta- 
tion, Hat Island, be, and are hereby constituted 
a special committee to sink the said 'Scott' as 
soon as possible." 

At this stage of the proceedings (it bwng near- 
ly dark) the sergeant-at-arms announced that a, 
very lai'ge cate of ice was approaching from the 
direction of St. Louis — the same which had the 
good forlune to pitch into and destroy the ' ' Jew- 
ess" — whereupon a resolution was introdnced in- 
viting the " cake" to take a seat in the Conven- 

This gave rise to considerable debate, some 
members contending that " ice" could not be 
properly considered of that class of obstructions 
entitled to the proposed honor, it being liable to 
melt away in warm weather ; while otiiers insist- 
ed thai the destmction of the " Jewess" within 
the very harbor of St. Louis, and within sight of 
numerous eirizcne, was, or ought to be, a con- 
vincing proof of what ice ccmM do when pat in 
motion. A loud "hurrah" from the outsiders 
interrupted the debate, and it was subsequently 
found that, before the Convention could pass the 
complimentary resolution, the subject of it had 
passed the Convention, and proceeded down the 
river several miles, answering the "hurrah" of 
the outsiders by a declaration that, while its hand 
was in, it intended to havo a crack at seveial 
boats between the Grave-yard and the Mouth. 

The usual resolution of thanks to the presiding 
officers and secretaries was moved and carried, 
after which it was ordered that the proceedings 
be furnished to the press for publication. The 
Convention then adjourned, and the members 
immediately returned (o their several constituen- 
cies, resuming their stations with a determins- 
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tion to do their full share in the work of destruc- 
tion about to be commenced on the breaking up 

Thee-top Deck-Sweeper, Presitferti. 
EoTIEN Loo, Seeretary. 

It is not ray province to follow mj- friend Joe 
rield iJirough his short career of management in 
Si. Looia, He opened the " Varieties" with a 
very fine company, and with eveiy prospect of 
success, while Bates's theatre was comparatively 
deserted ; but success did not attend lua ctibrts 
beyond the first season, I am sorry to say. 

Before briefly noticing our last season at the 
St. Charles, New Orleans, I will record, with 
great pleasure, the fulfillment of my prophecy 
that the roof of Bates's tlieatre in St. Louis 
woold fell in. It did fall in during the winter 
of 1863. There had been a heavy fa)i of snow 
during the evening ; the Ravels were peribm- 
ing, and my wife and I had attended, but took 
care to get our seats very &r back in the dress 
circle. The audience had not been out of the 
house quite half an hour when tlie roof came 
crashing down into the pit and on the stage! 
Why do I record this event "with pleasure?" 
you will naturally ask I wdl tell you. I knew 
the roof iiiiist fall sooner or Ial«r, and my pleas- 
ure i'9 derived from the fjct that it did not fall 
while the audience were there and that not a 
single human 1 fe wis lost bj the catastrophe. 
The Raids remcied to the Varieties," and 
(ira'hed their engagement there The walls of i 
Bate^ s hotise iv ere taken doNV n for a consider- [ 
able dutinie, ind rebuilt in a proper mannt 



CHAPTER IX. 
B New Orleans to find my son 
the happy husband of an amiable and lovely gen- 
tlewoman, with whom he had formed an ac- 
quaintance since my departm* for St. Louis. 

As I am bestowing " all my tediousness" upon 
my gentle reader, I make no apology for hand- 
ing him (or her) lo read a letter written in the 
ftmiliar style which characterized the corre- 
spondence carried on for years between "Old 
Logan" and myself. 

Sol. Smith to C. A. Logan, 

TlieBtrc, 3t. Cbsrles, April S. 1853. 
I am very certain, my valued, venerable, es- 
teemed, and^niisfinie ^end,that you most have 
missed one of my letters, if not two. Tours of 
the 27th ult, fall of nothing, but fully and poet- 
ically directed, came to hand this day, and I 
must also acknowledge the receipt, some weeks 



ago, of a paper, also poetically superscribed, and 
about two weeits since a, tolerably decent letter 
(I mean, decently filled) from Philadelphia. I 
am not so certain I answered that, but, consid- 
ering I had written two letters, principaEj on 
one subject — my personal beauty, which had been 
most wantonly attacked, through pure envy, I 
have no doubt, sorry am I to say it ! in which I 
attempted — feebly, may be, but attempted — to 
set forth those rouch-sligbted personal advan- 
tages which the gods haive, for some nnknown 
reason, bestowed upon the writer hereof, and to 
repel the assaults mode upon tliem by one who, 
however estimable he may be in his feelings and 
mora! qualities, can not but perceive that Nature 
has, not "smiling," but frowning, withheld the 
"winning grace" so bountifully bestowed else- 
where. If those letters — particularly that letter 
written in my little back parlor in Chouteau 
Avenoe, while I was contemplating a tbermom- 
eier the mercury whereof had sunk down to 
double G below the stAve, and at the same time 
bwning under the effects of the unjust aspersion 
thrown upon my personal appearance by one 
from whom I expected better things — have 
reached their destination, I shall expect— mind, 
I say I shall expect — I purposely emphasize the 
word "expect," especting you will particalarly 
notice it — an ample — I will not say apoloyy, but 
an ample and amplified e 



We are doing immensely with the Ravels. 
They have played ten nights, including to-night, 
and averaged over $820!— in Lent, too. Next 
week (Holy Week) 'we expect a felling off, of 
course, but after that, commencing with EasKr 
Monday, we expect great business again. Tliey 
will stay during the whole of the month — perh;ips 
longer. This engagement is a wonderful "pul! 

You mentioned Celia had been offered an en- 
gagement in Philadelphia. If you engage her 
at all, and don't engage her to me, I'll — never 
mind, I won't threaten. Wliere will you be in 

I take great pride and pleasore in Eliza's suc- 
cess, you know, and I therefore Ihank you for 
the bills and papers, which I take care to have 
seen. Thad. is not here with me now, littlo 
Sei^;eant Prentiss being my companion this time, 
I suppose you heard of Mark's marriage. It 
took place in January, and I am pleased to say 
it is the best " engagement" he ever made. It 
seems hut yesterday that he was bom — here in 
this very city, and here he is presenting me a 
beautiful and amiable daughter. 

Joe Eield closed his season in Mobile lost 
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lock; 5. BerlTom; 6. (Benefit and last appear- 
ance), Sir Edward Mortimer. 

At tlie close of this brief engagement, anxiooK 
to join his wife and children at Baltimore, he 
embarked on board a Mississippi river-boat, was 
taken sick, and died before arriving at Louis- 
Tille. Thus passed away a man who had it in 
his power, if he had possessed common prudence, 
to share equalljwith the elder Kean the plaudits 
of a London audience, and succeed Aaa. Booth 
was nobody's enemy but his own. 

In 1830, April 13th, Booth played King Lear 
three times at Corent Garden Theatre, London, 
lie afterward was engaged at Ihury Lane, where 
he was making his way finely, when he look a 
notion into his head to go over to the other house, 
and play lago to Kean's Othello, which, I think, 
was the greatest error of his life. There mtis al- 
most a row in consequence. In August of that 
year Drury Lane was ofienod for an extra sea- 
son " for the express purpose of giving Kean an 
opportunity of playing his principal characters 
previous to his departure for America." Booth 
was announced as being " engaged for a Jew 
nights." They played together in the follow- 
ing pieces: EicHABD III.— .RieAarrf,Mr. Kean; 
fficAijionrf, Mr. Booth. Othello — Otkello,KeaD ; 
/o^OjBooth. King Lear— ienr, Kean; Edgar, 
Booth. That same year, in the fall, he played 
in pieces as follows ; Othello— OiAefii, Cooper 
(not our Cooper) i /fl?ii, Booth. Adeloitha — 
Michael Dacas, Booth. PizakBO — Piinrro, 
Booth; floi!/o, Wallack. Jdlids C^^BAR — Brii- 
(»!, Wallack ; Coisins, Booth. Jane Shoke — 
Hastings, Cooper ; Dvke of Ghster, Wallack ; 
Z>umaii(, Booth. Macready and Wallack seemed 
to monopolize most of the good parts that sea- 
son. Booth came over to America, He re- 
turned to London in 18^6, and played Brutus, 
Othello and ifu^ftorrf— three nights in all His 
profess onal areer as afterward confinei the 
United States where he married and ai ed a 
family II s h me « as on a farm near Bain 

I nas acquainted with Jun s Bru is Booh 
for abo t a q ar er fa entury W 1 en I first 
knew him (m 1820 ^^ w*" ^ '™'r g^^^ actor, 
and continued so to be until he fell into bad com- 
pany in New Orleans, and took to hard drink. 
Then he became undependable, and, " putting 
an antic disposition on," made many believe that 
he was craay. / never believed hiiD to be a 
crazy man except when he was excited by liquor, 
and that was pretty often— nearly all the time, 
in fact. I have seen him act Richard many 
times as no other man could or can act it. I 
have seen cot only the pit "rise at him," as it 



night. He comes 

mediately to St. Louis to prepare for the open- 
ing of his new theatre. I want a good leading 
actor for next year — no reformed drunkard, but 
one who has newer heen a drunkard. How 
would Lester do? Does he play any leading 
parts in tragedy? "Keep an eye out" for us, 
will yon ? You have a chance to see them all. 
We shall probably make a long season next 
year. There is to be a Southwestern Agricultu- 
ral and Mechanical Fair in May. 

The theatre in Gravier Street has not been 
overly prosperous this season. Max Marelaek 
disappointed the management in January. He 
. was to pay $400 per night for the house, fonr 
nights per week. That great impressario is 
here now with Steianone, Beneventano, and 
some inferior secondaries, aud has given one 
performance at the Orieaoe, and advertised an- 
other (oh ! don't he advertise and bill !), but 
Stetanone had " von grand malade, " and " Re- 
lache" was posted on the doors last night. 
Mark and I had complimentary tickets for the 
parquette, and, considering the circumstances, 
we did not demand our monei/ back, hut kept the 
tickets for another nighti It is said that after 
three representations among the French, they 
come up to Ihe "Varieties" and give three more. 
We don't care, the Ravels rendering us (just 
now) invmcible and invulnerable. 

Ever your friend, whether you can appreciate 
beauty or not, Sol. Smith. 

The address of this letter was as follows (the 
superscription of L.'s last letter having been in 
rhyme, and the opinion expressed that I could 
not follow his example in consequence of the 
difficulty — impossibility he called it — of finding 
a word to rhyme with bis name) : 



" Beat the dram and sound tlie slogan ! 

This letter Is for C. A. Loain. 

The penny-post ttia man will meet 

Abont the theatre in Chestnut Street— 

I mean in Philadelphia City, 

If he's not there, whj, 'tie a pity : 

But if 'tis found that he Is gone. 

The manager must send it on." 
The season of I8.i2-3 in the Sf. Charles, Ihe 
last in which I appeared in the character of 
manager, opened on the 6th of November with 
Goldsmith's comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer, and a farce taken bodily out of a musical 
comedy entitled The Englishman in India, 
and called Sketches in India. 

The first star was Booth, who performed six 
nights on his return from California, These 
were his last professional appearances on earth 1 
The characters he personated were ; 1. Sichard; 
2. Sir Giles Overreach ; 3. Pescara ; i. Sky- 
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did at Kean in Dmry Lane on the occasion of 
that great aclor'a first appearance in London, 
bat have seen the whole bouse — pit, boxes, and 
gallery— on their feet to do honor to Booth while 
playing King Richard, His Sir Giles OvetTeacIi 
(in the hist scene) was terrific ! Pescara he act^ 
ed perfectly. King Lear, hairing that he acted 
from Tate's adaptation of the play instead of the 
lest of Shalispeare, was fully up to his Richard. 
His Hamlet was not great, ever. In Othdlo 
Mr. Booth was very good, but not great ; and in 
logo, according to my poor judgment, very bad 
indeed, and yet he was always yearning to play 
the ktter. In Sylla and Brutss he appeared in 
my cyea to magnify himself so as to look almost 
a giant in siue. He was great in Sir Edward 
Mortimer (the last part he ever played), and 
cast eJl others who attempted to play ii in this 
conntty into the shade. I have seen Mr. Bootb 
play Jerry 'Sneak and John Lump, and I conld 
scarcely believe it was Booth who was playing 
them. After Tom Flynn broke his nose he was 
a different man and an indifferent actor. His 
iace, which had been beautiful and intellectual, 
became almost disgusting to see ; Hs voice, 
H hith had been of great power and sweetness, 
became harsh and nasal — ho was completely 
changed The present generation has not seen 
the Bootb that I knew. Yet, with all the disad- 
raniages bo labored under during the latter 
years of his life, he eontinaed (as the man said 
at Kean's funeral) to draw to the last. 

The other stars of this season were Mr. and 
Mrs. Barney Williams, Mrs. Mowatt, Madame 
Thillon, Mr. Hudson, and Julia Dean. Tiie 
Williamsos were very successful, the receipts on 
their nights averaging well up toward $600 per 
nigbt. Thillon and Hudson drew very well ; 
Julia Dean excellently, and Mrs. Mowatt toler- 
ably. The Ravel family came and performed 
thirty-six nights, winding up tbe season on the 
SOth of April in a blaze of triumph. 

There was a hnsiing fellow hanging about tbe 
theatres this season named Dr. Notthall, who 
aspred to be a theatrical critic, and who pub- 
lished bis lucubrations— pntfs for the " Varie- 
ties, " and abuse for the St. Charles— in the Delta 
newspaper. I don't know if 'twere so, but it did 
appear to me he must have been a, hired puffer 
of the "Varieties," for he never by any chance 
spoke of that house except in nnquaiified praise, 
while, according to his account, nothing was 
ever decently done at the St. Charles. When 
the benefits came on, his name was put up at 
the "Varieties" for a " complimentary" one, i 
which occasion he was advertised to speak 
poem written by himself. When the time can 



for him to appear before the very sparse audi- 
ence which honored him with their presence, he 
broke down utterly at the second line, and was 
hissed from the stage. He liked New Orleans 
so well that he remained there dissipating till he 
died. 

Among the members of the stock company of 
the St, Charles this season was Mr. John S. Pot- 
ter, better known as 

Mana^r Potter. 

No one can lell witb what reverence I write 
the name of this distinguished individual, a foiv 
of whose doings I propose to relate. Manager 
Potter! The Simpsons, tbe Hamblins, the 
Pelbys, the Geoi^ Woods, ei'en tbe Dion Bou- 
cicaults of the profession sink into utter insignifi- 
cance when mentioned on the same page witb 
J. 8, Potter, There is not a town on any of the 
Western waters, from Fever River in Illinois, 10 
the Bay of Mobile in Alabama, but has experi- 
enced him ; not a steam-boat captain, nor a tav- 
ern-keeper in any town accessible to theatrical 
enterprise, but retains notes of remembrance of 
the hero of my sketch. There is not a star or 
demi-star inducible to visit any bat metropolitan 
towns and cities but holds Manager Potter in 
' ' memory locked. " 

There was, once upon a time, in a Southern 
city, an enterprising and honest carpenter, who 
took it into his bead to become a manager. He 
built a theatre, and opened it with a very expen- 
sive company, but he soon plainly savi tlial all 
bis earnings with tbe saiu and plane w 
frittering away in salaries and other e 
expenses which he had nei-er dreamed of while 
he remained in a happy state of carpentery. He 
came to me fiir advice. I told him I knew but 
of one way by which he could carry on the the- 
atrical business witb any chance of profit. It 
was this; abolish the sahrij-list. He thanked 
me, and went bis way. Three weeks afterward 
the new mannger came back to me and said he 
had tried the plan I had suggested. 

"Well, bow does it work?" I inquired. 

'' It works well enongh," he answered, inno- 
cently, "but the actor folk— unreasonable fel- 
lows! — don't much like it; indeed," he continued, 
"they talk as though they won't stand it," 

He asked me if I had no other plan to sug- 
gest. I dismissed him with the expression of 
my belief that miless he could devise some means 
by which he could do awag with the salari/-lisi, 
there was no way by which a person inexperi- 
enced in tbe business of theatrical management 
could possibly be assured of eiicccjs. Finding 
their stubbornness, and 
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determined in their roaoiution to hare llieir paj 
or quit, the new manager shortlj afterward gave 
np the bnsineas in despair, and took to the man- 
ngement of aji exceedingly large Pig, with one 
bead, two tails, and six legs ', There being no 
Bttlaiy-list to bother him, he got along very well 
with this speculation. This pig eshibition being 
opened on St. Charles Street, nearly opposite our 
theatre, Mr. Macready and I went in one day to 
see the monstrositj'. On leaving the booth we 
were politelj" handed back the money we paid for 
admission, the manager remarking, "Ton are on 
the free list, gentlemen; we do nut cIiut'Jp the 

But to return to Manager Potter, who has 
carried out the plan I suggested lo this tyro, 
ivith iniproyementa. Many instances of Mr. 
Potter's unrivaled tact in overcoming and sar- 
mounting pecuniary difficulties have come under 
my notice, a few of which I proceed to relate. 

lie purchased of Mrs. A. Drake, when she 
abandoned management in Louisville, her exten- 
Mve wardrobe, valued at f 3000, the purchase- 
money to be paid at Jackson, Miss. As an in- 
dneement for her to give him the desired credit 
until the arrival of bis company at the capital of 
Mississippi, he offered Mrs. D. a splendid en- 
gagement in that city, which she accepted, and 
off went the whole concern — actors, musicians, 
lioxes, and the star lo Vicksburg. Arrived at 
this pcnnt, a settlement at the captain's office be- 
came necessary for p^sage and freight to thf 
amount of some hundreds of dollars. Potter ac- 
tually persuaded Mrs. Drake to become respon- 
sible for the whole bill, and she eventually wa; 
obliged to pay it, as she informed me, beside! 
losing the whole of her magnificent wardrobe, 
which she never set eyes on morel 

Once upon a time a lawyer named Yeager 
loaned Manager Potter ^iiO, under a soiemn 
promise that the amount should be returned 
of the first night's receipts of the season then 
just commencing in Jackson. The time passed 
on until nearly the end of the le^lative se 
and theatrical season, and no sign of the $50 
appeared to be forthcoming, though the debtor 
had been "often requested" to refund. In (hi 
mean time, reports of Potter's facility in "putting 
off" duns reached Lawyer Y.'a ears, and, ' 
merry mood," he laid a wager with some friends 
that he would visit the manager in his box-c 
and would not depart without his money, 
secure himself against a possibility of failure, the 
attorney armed himself with a cowhide and 
pair of pistols, and entered the sanctum. Tl 
friends of Y. bad elationed themselves near tl 
premises, and within hearing. The inexorable 



,r>x entered, and the door closed npon the 
debtor and creditor. At first Joud words were 
beard, but gradually the voices of the dun and 
the dunned sunk into a low tone of friendly con- 
!. In about twenty minutes longer Y. sal- 
lied forth and encountered bis friends, who wete 
waiting, and who showered questions upon 
him without ceasing until they all arrived at Y.'s 
lodgings. 

Here, Dick !" exclaimed the discomfiied 
lawyer to the waiter, " bring a basket of Cham- 
pagne ; I've lost." 

"Oh, then," asked the friends, "you didn't 
t your fifty dollars ?" 

" Get my fifty dollars ?" answered the loser of 

the wager^"get my fifty? I should like to see 

lan that ctmld get fifty out of him! Curse 

the fellow. I went in there determined to have 

my money or take it out of his hide ; and before 

eft — I am almost ashamed t« own it — hang 

B if he didn't borrow another lifty of me!" 

In 1844 Manager Potter came to St. Louis 

th a company on his way to Chicago. The 

captain of the boat which brought him from 

Memphis swore the baggage should not be taken 

away until the passages and freight-bills were 

paid. This was in the forenoon, and before lugbf 

Potter had the whole company and property 

shipped on board a Galena boat, the captain 

who brought him to St. Louis receiving his notes 

for his debt, and indorsing notes for him to pay 

not only the passages of his company to Galena, 

but across the country to Chicago ! 

It ought to be mentioned that P. has a weak- 
ness in a nerve of one of his eyes, from which a 
tear is always involuntarily starting. It is sup- 
posed that in this weakness consists Manager 
Potter's strength, no person having yet been 
found who could resist it. 

How Manager Potter moves from place to 
place nobody knows ; but he does move, and he 
travels incredibly long journeys in incredibly 
short periods of time. The great Napoleon, in 
his day, moved his armies from one place to an- 
other with some speed — but he had means ; Pot- 
ter moves his army from one extremity of this 
vast Union to the other without any means what- 

Manager Potter deserves success, if any man- 
ager ever deserved it. His industry is sleepless, 
his enterprise nntiring. He enyapes to give any 
prtte 10 stars and stock actors, pays them ifhe 
can, and if he can not he does not make himself 
unhappy about it. I have never heard the com- 
plaint made by any of his numerous professional 
creditors that be ei'er was known to have any 
cash on hand. For a manager, in hard times. 
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to make use of any money for his own purposes 
is a sin that no actor can forgire. Potter lias 
always kept his skirts clear of any smk offense, 
and it is well for him that he has. Hence comes 
it that, although he owes every body, every body 
likes him: he would pay if he coald, poor fellow! 
but ifhe rati' (, what is fl poor fellow to do? 

Manager Potter has built and "fitted Hp"more 
theatres than any other manager, dead or ahve, 
and traveled a greater number of miles with large 
companies than any other manager ever ikonght 
of traveling. He has played more parts in one 
play than any other three men that can be men- 
rioned, doubling, trebling, and quadrupling char- 
acters to an enormous extent (with the aid of a 
black cloak and a yellow domino), in tragedies, 
comediea. and forces iannmerable. He assured 
me once that he took a company of eighteen per- 
sons from Detroit in Michigan, to Richmond in 
Virginia, with but seventy-five cents in his pock- 
et lo start with! He has established theatres 
throughout California and Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, and in the Cherokee nation. To China 
he intends to go with a company as soon as that 
empire is opened to outside barbarians. At 
present 1 hear he is making up a company and 
arran^ng with Mr.Vanderbilt for their passages 
around Cape Horn and up to Walrussa ! Suc- 
cess to Managlh Fottee ! 



CHAPTER X, AND LAST. 
Bbfoee condudiDg this skewhy history of my 
management in the South and West, I feel it to 
be my bounden duty to say a few words on 

Sunday-night Performances. 

When I went to New Orleans as an actor 
(182-) Sunday night performances certainly did 
— at first— af \ ear strange to me and perhaps 
hh|,htly out of order but upon a careful view 
f the matter m all its bearmgs mt mind be- 
came connnted thtt keep ng the theatres open 
on eiery night — with thii especial observance, 
that thes are under the management of conscien- 
tious, well-meaning directors — mast be beneficial 
to any community. Observation and experi- 
ence, during a period of nearly thirty years, so 
far from changing my opinion on this subject, 
have confirmed it ; and I now loolt back upon 
no part of my managerial course with n&i 
heartfelt approval than the continuation of the 
policy adopted and practiced by Mr. CaldweD, of 
affording the Ameri<;aJi citiiens of New Orleans 
an opportunity of enjoying the beneficial inl 
encee of the Drama on Sundays as well as 



other nights of the week, thus placing the Amer- 
theaires on an even fooling with the French 
Theatre in the same city. 

1 83 1 attempts were made by a portion of 
the people lo "put down" Smiday performances 
e American Theatre. One editor was pe- 
cuharly ui^nt in the matter, and went so far as 
advise Ibe " authorities" to interfere and put 
itop to the ' ' unholy practice" of allowing the 
izens to be amused on the night of the Chris- 
n Sabbath. Mr. Caldwell addressed the fol- 
lowing communication to tlie editor referred to, 
which had the effect to silence that hattery, and 
ore was heard in opposition to the Sunday- 
night performances for several years : 

Mb. Ewtob,— Tou have disseroinatj^d so 
many opinions of your own, and published so 
many of other people's upon the subject of 
Ing the Theatre on Sunday, a practice com- 
OD the whole Continent of Europe, In Calt- 
IS well aa Protestant conotties, whether in 
English, French, German, Kussc, Prnsse, Dutch, 









ilieriy nsed by you and your incognito corre- 
spondents, that I claim the privilege of a short 
space in your columns to say a few words foi' 
myself, which words shall smack more of piety 
than any of the arfJcles which have appeared 
(which I view as so many anathemas) can boast 
oil 

"I thank heaven I was bom In a free country. 

" I thank heaven that I am a citizen of the 
United States. 

" I thank heaven that the Constitution of the 
United States gratits to roe the liberty of thinls- 
ing, writing, printing, and acting for myself, as 
every man ought, though his thinking, writing, 
printing, and acting should differ from all other 
men's thinking, writing, printing, and acting. 

"I thank heaven tliat the majority can rule 
the minority, a» U ought. 

"I thank heaven that the majority is not 
against me, aa it migM. 

"I thank heaven that the minority is not the 
majority, for fear it would proscribe and ruin 
me, OS it tuDuid. 

"I am happy in the knowledge that tlie ma- 
jority of the people of New Orleans think that, 
instead of an evil, it Is a moral good to open the 
Theatre on Sunday evenings, 

"To conclude : I thank heaven that those who 
think dififerently fVom the majority have the 
right to act as Independently as tlie subscriber 
to this article, by expressing their opinions. 
May they live long to express them, and long live 
the republic to protect them. 

"James H. Caldwell." 

During my management of theatres in New 
Orleans, Sunday-night performances were con- 
tinued, and, as I think, much to the benefit, 
morally and physically, of the inhabitants of that 
great city and the strangers congregated therein, 
until all opposition ceased, except from a few re- 
ligionists by trade, and some keepers of beer- 
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les, billiard-houses, nine-piu al- 
leys, and other eslablisJunents not fit lo be men- 
tioned here. 

It la not lo be denied that in latter years the 
American theatres were not " fashionablj" at- 
tended on Snndajs ; bnt what of that? The 
hatdy mechanic, with his wife and children, tie 
boatman, the visiting stranger, the apprentice, 
the clerk — these and others flocked to llie thea- 
tre to enjoy an innocent recreation, iaEleadof(aB 
in other cities) passing tJie evening at tlie re- 
sorts mentioned and indicated ia the last para- 
graph. 

An honest Irish woman came to tlie St. Charles 
one Saturday evening to secure seats for her hus- 
band and herself, with " the childer,'"forthe fol- 
lowing night. Seeing me writing at a desk in 
Che box-office, she asked the clerk to call me for 
s moment. She wished to speak lo me. 

"Oh, sir, Mr. Sol," said she, when I came to 
the coiinler, "I want to thank you, sir, for the 
good you have done to my husband, my dear 
Pathriek. He has often wished to thank you 
himself." 

"Madam," I replied, "I do not remember of 
having performed any particular ser\ice for your 
husband." 

"Ahl sir," said she, "you have, and many 
services. In Pittsburg, where we lived till we 
came here, Pathriek was always at the drinking- 
houses on Sunday nights, where he spent half 
the wages he earned during the week, leaving the 
thiider and meself at home worrying and fret- 
ting on account of him ; and then he was not 
fit to work on Monday, which he lost entirely, 
besides getting worser and worser in the drinking 
way, you understand. Now, sir, blessings upon 
you and the other roanagers, we spend our Sun- 
day nights seeing good plays, and Pathriek is al- 
ways with us escept when away at his work, and 
he is a changed man entirely. And it is so witi 
many others I know. God bless you, Mr. Sol, 
and prosper yonr great institootion," With a 
hearty shake of the hand, the good woman left 
me, and nest night, happening to be standing 
near the box door as the audience was assem- 
bling, I foond myself suddenly fiorrounded by 
Mr. and Mrs. Pathriek and several little Path- 
ricks, who all became intimately acquainted with 
me Chroi^h the introductioD of the grateful wom- 
an, who attributed the reformation of her hus- 
band to the good influences of the Drama. , As 
tor Pathriek, he became a prosperous man, and 
engaged in large contracts with the city govern- 
ment. WheoGvet he met me he never failed to 
acknowledge his obligation tJDthe"iastiiootion," 
insisting that the Church and Theatre are bolh 



" The Church in the mom- 
it night. Is my maxam, Mis- 
-. to it!" said honest Pat the 



good in their way. 
ning— the Drayma . 
ter Sol, and I'U stic 
last time I met him. 

In a pecuniary point of view, I must say that, 
were it not for the Sunday-night performances, 
I never could have pushed through the great dif- 
ficalties which beset my path during the seven 
unlucky years of my management, from 1 838 to 
1845. 

In justice to myself, I will add that, so far as 
my influence would go, pieces were always se- 
lected for Sunday nights which were nnquestion- 
ably moral in their tendencies. This assertion 
may cause a smile upon the faces of some cler- 
gymen who consider the pulpit the onlg teacher 
of morality, while other clergymen will agree 
with me that the stage moi/ be so conducted as 
to encourage Virtue and condemn Vice, 



Lending Money in small Suns. 

n that I would 
a my power. 

The above thirty-four words have cost me hun 
dreds, if not thousands of dollars ! They occur 
in a little book entitled " Theatrical Apprentice- 
ship," page 81, published in J815. I hereby re- 
voke them, and wish the reading world lo un- 
derstand that there is not one word of truth in 
the whole sentence — not one ; on the contrary, I 
won't render assistance lo any body! It is not 
" in my power." I am a hard-hearted — outrage- 
ously hard-hearted wretch, and I wish it lo be 
so particularly understood trom this oat. 

The reader could scarcely believe what I could 
with perfect truth relate on this subject. 

"I haye read your book, Mr. Smith," says 
the modest applicant ; " and as yo» have been in 
difficulties in your early days, and as yon have 
published the fact that ^oa never hane seen the 
man t/ou wouldn't render assistance to, I have 
come to solicit a small loan ;" and he then goes 
on to explain his situation, which is very bad, to 
be sure, generally requiring five, ten, twenty- 
five, or thirty-five dollars to set him on his legs ! 
When I am in New Orleans, the applicant is 
fi-om St. Louis, Ciudnnali, Belleville, Alton, or 
somewhere up the river, and wants lo get home 
very badly. If I am in New York, the applicant 
is generally an actor, and the theatre where he 
is engaged is to open almost immediately, and he 
will be snre to pay me out of his first week's sal- 
ary ; his board-bill is due, ajid he will be tnrned 
out of his lodgings if he don't pay up. In St. 
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Louis (my home), he is traveling, and his money 
has given out ; he has been sick ; his father knew 
me in Georgia, or Alabama, or Kenlucky — had 
seen me act maiiy & lime (his father he/1) ; be 
therefore is emboldened to come to me— has read 
my book, of course ! In London or Fans, it is 
a feilow-countTymaQ who claims my assistance ; 
only wants money enough to pay his passage 
home — a second-cabin passage. Once in £. while 
11 sentimental female sends a letter through the 
jiost-office; knows my generous nature; has read 
my book (confbnnd that book 1), and wants only 
twenty-three dollars, which she foioius I will will- 
ingly and cheerfully bestow upon one who bas 
seen belter days, and so forth, and so on. 

If these people would ever /jqj, or eier think 
of paying — but they never do. Stop! Let me 
not be quite so sweeping. A man to whom I 
once loaned fire dollars on board of a steam- 
boat dill pay it back five years afterward. His 
name is hereby imraortaliaed — itisKidd, Henry 
Ward Beecher says the only one who ever paid 
back sny thing of the many thousands he had 
loaned in small sums was a negro I The man 
who paid me was an actor ! 

Kow remember, reader, what I said at the be- 
ginning of this ariicle— I am a changed man, I 
moke no more loans to distressed wanderers 
wanting t« go home. I pay no more boarding- 
bills of actors whose engagements haven't begun. 
No, sir ! I'm flint — adamant ! ^^ and, more- 
over, I've bought oat the copyright of the book 
containing the above-quoted paragraph, so that 
no more copies of it can possibly be published. 

I promised, many pages back, to ^ve the re- 
sult of my second purchase (of 4^'V acres) in the 
city commons of St. Louis. According to the 
promise of my good genius in that cold winter 
(ISlu), times dUl change somewhat for the bet- 
ter, and in May of that year I made the last pay- 
ment on that land, receiving from the city a full 
lille. In 18G6 I sold nine of the thirty lots into 
which the tract had been subdivided for S!57,,'i00, 
and (his spring (1 868) I have sold the remaining 
twenty-one bts for $50,000, making secenty- 
seBen thousand Jive hundred dollars for what cost 
rae originally ^tte hundred and eighli/-^even <l«l- 
/ars and Ji/ty cents.' 

Another iand operation I mnst mention. In 
1837 I purchased from CoL John O'FaUon 75 
teat of ground on the east side of Third Street, 
adjoining the theatre, at $110 per front foot. 
The cash payment and some of the "time" pay- 
ments had bean made, but in tJie dark days of 
IS40, '41, and '43, finding it impossible U> meet 
farther payments, I requested the good colonel 



J to sell a portion of the land under the deed of 
held, and pay himself the balance I owed 
le was reluctant to do so, but finally eon- 

' sented at my urgent request, and twenty-two feet 
of the ground were sold to the city, at $100 per 
foot, for an engine-house. Mr. Samuel Jacks 
purchased twenty feet more at $91 per foot, 
leaving me thirty-three feet out of my seventy- 
five, on which I afterward built two small houses, 
in one of which my family resided for several 
years, and until we removed into our present 
residence on Chouteau Avenue in 1848, When 
the cloud of debt cleared away from the aBDOS- 
phere in which I walked, I purciiased from Mr. 
Jacks the twenty feet of ground he had bought 
at the trust sale, paying him $400 per front foot 
for the same, thus becoming possessed of fifty- 
three feet of the seventy-five feet of gioond I had 
originally purchased from Col. OTallon. This 
land I afterward sold to Messrs. Mitchell, I!am- 
mellsberg & Co., for $.)0,000, 

While writing of land, I will say that I mitde 
about 110,000 on some land I purchased in Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) in 18J3 ; and on some lots I pur- 
chased ia I'aducah (Ky.) in 1836, I eventually 
realized about $8000 profit, after keeping them 
nearly thirty years. My Illinois lands I have 
told you about. 

I am about through. As a manager of thea- 
tres, I don't consider that 1 have been veiy suc- 
cessful, pecuniaiily speaking. It is true that at 
times I made many thousands of dollars in a sin- 
gle year; but then at other times — these other 
times extending through several successive years 
(as in 1838 to 1845), all I had made, and more, 
was swallowed up in losses. If I had quit tiie 
business in 1838, when the old St.Emnnuel was 
destroyed by fire, I could have paid all my debts 
— they were inconsiderable then — and have hud 
something handsome left, say twenty thoosand 
dollars in money and lands, and saved fifteen 
years of the hard toil I have since gone through. 
If the burning of the theatre had occurred before 
I sold out my printing-office, I should probably 
have resigned the reins of management and taken 
up the editorial pen ; but the conflagration hap- 
pened afewdays o/Vfr my sale of the newspaper, 
and I was doomed to slavery for many years, for 
my business then began to sink me into debt, 
which I tUd not get entirely out of until 1848, 
and to be in debt is to be in slavery, as eveiy 
body knows who has tried it. So I straggled on 
■ — on— on, year after year, all the time dreadiny 
thai I shovM die — in debt, and leave my Eimily 
unprovided for (and oh ! what a thought is thii ! .'), 
until at last, under the blessings of a kind Prov- 
idence, I achieved my liberty ! 
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Ebadeh. Weil, Sol, I liaro aecompaiiieil joo 
through yoiit managerial pilgrimage, which, I 
must confess (some parts of it, at least), v/ss rath- 
er tedious, though reheved somewhat by your an- 
ecdotes as we went along. I now ask you, ns we 
are about to part company, Hoxn did yoa come 
out in the long run ? 

My reader, I will tell you. I started in the 
husiness of management in 1823, about eren 
with the world. I came out of it in 1853, free 
from debt, my family having been maintained 
during the lime and my children educated, pos- 
sessing a good house to live in (cost $7000), 
some money (not much, and what there was 1 
have since lost by lending it without eecuritj), 
and some lands, which have increased in value 
greatly, and been sold for such prices (as hereto- 
fore staled) that I am now considered a man in 
comfortable circumstances. So I say, "All's 



How, as you have been so kind as to keep com- 
pany with me so long, let me tell you, before we 
pnit, that 1 am blessed with a good but plain home, 
ditto wife, and am probably about as happy as 
most of my neighbors. I am the father of seven 
living £ons (Lemuel Edwin, for many years a 
printer; Marcus, actor ; Sol. Jr., actor; Frank- 
lin, insurance clerk ; Thaddeus Sanford, civil 
en^neer ; Sergeant Prentiss, bank clerk ; and 
AsaWilguB, bank lellei), four of whom, are mar- 
ned to excellent wive', and I have seven hving 
grandchildren, four boys and thiee girls My 
leader I give ion these particulars (t my do- 
mestic lelatjona on the supposition that you 



have become somewhat interested in me and 
mine by this time, and will be glad to know of 
our welfare. 

In my retirement, happy in tlie reflection that 
I never willfully wronged my fellow - actors — 
meaning ail human beings ; for hath not our 
Shakspeare said that all men and women are 
players ? — and that, so fiir as was in my power, 
I always aimed to elevate the stage in the esti- 
mation of the public, by presenting the legitimate 
drama, mteipreled by the best livmg masters, 
thoagh compelled by the vitiated taste of that 
public, engendered elsewhere, to descend a little 
sometimes from the high standard I had set u[> 
for myself, I do not look back upon my manage- 
rial careej with any feehngs of regret, but with a 
reasonable amount of satielaetioD ; and when re- 
clining on a garden bench under ray vines and 
cherry-trees, with book in hand, I often think 
over, if I do not speak aloud, the following ex- 
qvusitely beautiful lines of the great bard : 

Which, like the toad, ugly aud venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in hia head ; 
And this onr life, eiempt from public hannt, 
Finds tougues In trees, books In the manlng 

Thanidng you, madam (or sir), for accompa- 
nying me through the varied scenes of my check- 
ered professional life, and hoping that you have 
been amused (for to amuse has been my only 
riting these memoirs), I now ring down 
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Since ihe close of my management in ] S'lS, 1 
have acied on the stage twelve times : (1.) One 
night at the St, Charles, New Orleans, for which 
1 received two hondred doUars. (2, 3, 4, 5, fi, 
and 7.) An engagement ot Mobile, for which I 
received about five hundred dollars (sharing 
terms). (8.) One ni^t for mj son Mark's ben- 
efit at the Varieties in New Orleans, ray first 
and only appearance there, and to one of the 
most crowded audiences I ever appeared before. 
(9.) One night for the farewell benefit of my 
valued and lamented friend, J, M Field, in the 
Varieties, St. Louis. (10.) One night for my no 
less valued friend, Mrs. J. M. Field (tien a wid- 
ow), a year afterward, in the same theatre. 
(II.) One night for the benefit of my son Sol. 
Smith, Jun., in the St. Louis Theatre, in 1860 ; 
and (12.) One night fiDr charily, in connection 
with Mrs. Farren, in the same house. I gave a 
" reading" of the Grave-diggers' scene in Hak- 
t.BT on the occasion of the celebration in St. 
Louis commemorative of the tercentenary anni- 
vei'sary of the birth of Shatspeare, gotten np in 
aid of the Fund for the Belief of Disabled Sol- 
diers ; and at the ni^nt, flattering, and persist- 
ent reqnest of a committee of most amiable gen- 
tlewomen (neighbors of mine) J gave an addi- 
tional reading for the same canee in the Mercan- 
tile Library Kail, consisHng of scenes from Ham- 
let, James's speech beginning "All the world's 
a stage, " from As you like l^,Doffberr!/'s scenes 
in MtrcH ado ABorr Nothing, and (spare my 
blushes !) several sketches from my own pen. On 
the invitation of a number of the best citizens of 
Jacksonville, 111. , I gave two readings from Siiak- 
speare and my own writings, fijr the benefit of 
the worthy widow of a worthy clergyman then 
recently deceased. 

In 1861 I was elected, receiving 15,004 votes, 
a member of the sovereign State Convention of 
Missouri, which was called bj the Legislature 
with the expectation that it would take the state 
immediately and liodily out of the Union, but it 
didn't do any thing of the kind— "ifiite the re- 
verse." Awful threatenings were made against, 
and horrible deaths promised us if we didn't 



carry imt the will of the people and pass a seces- 
sion ordinance ! But we didn't see it (the peo- 
ple's will) in that light. We had the sovereign 
power of the stale in our hands, and we exer- 
cised it by dissoMng the Legislature, deposing 
the governor and executive officers, and erecting 
a provisional government for the state. This 
unmaking and making governments (except on 
the stage) was a new line of business fijr me, bat 
I went through my part regardless of the dire 
threats, communicated to me through anonymoiLS 
letters, that my life would certainly be taken if 1 
did thus and so. But 1 did thos and so never- 
theless, and here I am alive yet ! 

In 1855 or I8H6 I was ofiered an engagement 
by the late Mr. Burton to play a week in his the- 
atre in Broadway, Kew York, on excellent terms. 
I declined. In 1861 I was offered $10,000 an,l 
all my expenses paid to play Mawiearm and five 
other characters which I might select through- 
out the United States for one year. This offer 
was made by a gentleman who never saw me act 
but once, and it was very tempting, I confess, but 
I declined that. I have declined all invitations 
to appear upon the stage again. 

With the exceptions above noted, I have been 
a neilRSD actor for fifteen years, during whicli 
years many changes have talicn place in theatri- 
cal affairs. The number of buildings for dramat- 
ic purposes in the United States has increased at 
an astonishing rate, and of com^e actors and 
actresses are abundant in proportion, snch as 
they are, and some of them are very good ones. 

In latter years the legitimate drama seems to 
hare been nearly crushed out by what may he 
termed Black CROOKEBr and White Faws- 
ERT, consisting of red and blue fires, a fine col- 
lection of French legs, calcium lights, and grand 
transformation scenes. Kegro minstrelsy itself, 
a modulated form of the drama, has had a hard 
struggle to maintiun its ground, and has only 
done so by burlesquing the burlesques of the 
theatres. Theatres did I say ? Where are the 
theatres? They seem to have nearly all van- 
ished, and in their places we have "Academies 
of Music," "Olympics," "Varieties," "Gaic- 
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riea," "Atheniemns," and "Opera Houses." 
The name of t/icilre^ phin theatre — has been 
discarded by managers, exc^t in a yeiy few in- 
stances. Snch an organizacion as a regular com- 
pany, engBEed for a full year, is now scarcely 
known in New York City, which is claimed to be 
the theatrical head-quarters of this country. At 
Wallack's there is a regular company for from 
seven to eight months in the year. Wilh this 
single excepiion, how are matters managed in 
the way of engaging companies ? About thus, 
so lar a9 I can learn : Actors and actresses are 
engaged iy the job, or during the run of a piece. 
Mr. D., or Mr. G., or Mr. F. translates a French 
play, or writes a sensation drama, made up of 
escapes from trains of cars, burning steam-boats 
or sinking ships, negro jigs and banjo-playing 
—walks down or up to the Metropolitan Hotel, 
which is called the Riallo by actors, selects from 
the crowd, which is always there assembled at 
certain hours in Uie day, sui^h performers as will 
hest suit the characters of his piece, and engages 
ihem during its " run ;" runs his piece until it 
will run no longer, and then the actors may run 
where they please, and procure other engage- 
ments — if they can. Two of our hest tragedians 
are obliged to make np strolling companies, and 
roam through ihe rural districts, in hopes of find- 
ing some lovers of the good old drama in villa- 
ges which have not yet had the loi'e of Shak- 
speare fumigated out of them by red fires and 
blue blazes. Occasionally we sea a company or- 
ganized " for one night only" to play in Brook- 
lyn, Tfewark, Patterson, or Williamsburgh ! 

The Opeka has no permanent home in Hen 
York, but, broken into fragments, scatters itsUf 
into the interior towns and cities, where, with 
scant orchestra and a chorus of eight or ten 
cracked voices, Ii, Trovaiohe, II Bareibre 
DE Seviglia, and all the other //a of the Italian 
repertoire, are given to the worthy citizens of 
Peoria and Detroit at a dollar admis^on, chil- 
dren half price, and no charge extra for secur- 
ing seats; while the Academy of Music in Four- 
teenth Street stands with its doors closed, ex- 
cept when opened occasionally for a single night 
by some meritorious iijdividual, who hires it for 
the purpose of ^ving himself a complimentary 
benefit. 

Is this stale of theatrical afiairs to continue ? 
Perhaps not— long. I ftincy I see a gleam of 
hope — two gleams — three, in feet, that a change 
for the better is at hand. (1.) A young actor is 
building a fine house in Kew York, equal to any 
existing theatre in any part of the world, and 
that theatre is to be dedicated to the legitimate 
drama. (2.) Large audiences are drawn togeth- 



by another young actor (a member of my 
company when a boy) to see natural actin-j — 
acting which reminds old playgoers of his grand- 
father and namesake at the old Chestnut Sti'eet 
Theatre in Phihidelphia,when surrounded by the 
Woods, the Warrens, the Francises, and the 
Bljssetts, and leads them (the old playgoers) to 
think of and tell thrar sons and daughters of the 
happy times they eiijoyed at the old I'ark Thea- 
tre in Kew York, when the Simpsons, Clarkes, 
Barrys, Masons, Fishers, Hilsons, and Placides 
acted. (3.) The Western managers with whom 
I have conversed on the subject are anxiously 
waiting for the change. They have been obliged 
to foUow the metropolitan managers in the tom- 
fooleries of the time, but they are now sick of 
Crooks and Fawns — they have had enough of 
them, and so (it is hoped) have the Western 

Letus all pray for this change; and, above all, let 
us pray that such pernicious plays as Jack Shef- 
PAKO, the performance of which ruins more young 
men and boys than can be counted, may be ban- 
ished forever from the stage-— if not hy the man- 
agers, then hy the interference of the authorities. 
An esteemed friend in Philadelphia writes me 
to-day thus ; " I consider Jack Shbpfakd, and 
other sensation plays of its kind now in i-ogae, 
as being the chief cause of the deterioration of 
the moral drama and increase of crime among a 
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are now looked upon as being the school and 
playground of vice simply from the fact thit 
the character ot the plays produced is calcuh- 
ted to corrupt rather than improve the mrr- 
ilsof our jouth During the first month subse- 
quent to the production of Jack Sbbppard, a 
ma^stiate informed me that he committed over 
twenty young Jack Shfjipards to prison, or had 
them sent to the House of Refuge." And yet 
managers will continue to perform the piece ! 

Since my retirement I have been frequently 
a^ed my opinion of theatrical people as a class, 
and I have not been backward in giving it. So 
fer as I can, in a few words, I here repeat in sub- 
stance what I have said, and what I really thmh 
of the members of the theatrical profession (as a 
class), my opinion being the restdt of soi associa- 
tiou with them for fifly years. In the first place, 
then, there are unquestionably some very mean 
and despicable men and women — more men than 
women— who contrive to creep into the profes- 
sion and disgrace it ; hut these are rare excep- 
tions, I have intimately known and associated 
with statesmen, lawyers, doctors, merchants, and 
preachers^also mechanics and laboring men ; I 
have been honored with the acquaintance and 
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friendship of genllewomen, the best in the land; 
I have been thrown into temporary nssociatior 
with ali sorts of men and women^ I tnay Bay, 
and, so far as mj observation has gone, I most 
consciendouslj deelare that the members of the 
theatrical profession will compare favorably, 
daes, with those of any other profession. (I 
shake your head, reverend eir ; tliia is the truth 
nhich I write.) I suppose I have had dealing 
with at least a thousand actors and actresses ii 
my lime, and of all that number I can not cal 
to mind more than a seore of bkck sheep out ol 
the whole flock — that is, that were depraved ii 
their natures. On the contraiy, I have found 
in the most of them the Christian virtues- 
profesaed, perhaps, but carried into act. There 
is not a more charitable class of individuals 
the earth than theatrical performers, Th 
means are generally small, but their hearts i 
large. Giving is not of their most charitable 
acts, ibr they have precions little to spare m tbat 
way ; yet I beliere they contribate in money as 
much aa any other of the classes I have men- 
tioned, accordingto their ability. Personal serv- 
ice to the sick and disabled are vejy seldom with- 
held by any. It would, perhaps, surprise some 
readers to know how many actors and actresses 
are membera of the Church — not that I consider 
ihem any better for that, or think pro/essing re- 
li^ou always makes one religious. 

The persecution the stage and its professors 
have been subjected to from certain ministers of 
the Gospel, so called— liose "lam better than 
thou" teachers of God's law, who delight In 
crushing and belittling all professions bat that to 
which they belong — must be stopped, or the 
stage will be justified in turning the tables upon 
its persecutors. On suitable occasions I have 
spoken through the press to the gentlemen with 
black coals and white necbercbiefa who have as- 
sailed us, and in this book I reproduce some of 
the letters I have written. (If you have skipped 
them, madam, I would like very much to have 
you now turn back and read them.) In latter 
years I perceive the stage has found an able de- 
fender, or defendress, if you will, in Chicago, 
nway up on the lakes. Let every actor — yea, 
and eveiy actress — who can wield a pen — and 
there are veiy few of either ■viho can not — turn 
upon their assailants as that gentlewoman has 
done, and the bigots will soon cease their railing 
against the Stage, which ought to be, and is 
(with all &ults of both considered), of equal 
standing with the Pulfit as a teacher of mo- 

But, after all, the good conduct of actors and 
s their hest defense. Let then not 



only be good and virtuous but a/y ear BO m the 
eyes of the worl i f jr there are no people su 
vfatched as they are. Let married women be 
announced by their right names and let them 
abandon at once and forever the foohsh desire 
to be called Missel — clinging to their maiden 
names even after becoming mothers ot several 
children, as if they supposed it to be disgrice 
ful to be wives. I know of no custom so ridicii- 
louB, so foolish, and so inexcusable as this I re- 
fer to. Let me beg lie few Americas aclTesses 
who follow this despicable custom to consider, 
only for a moment, the equivocal position they 
are content to occupy while liviTig wilh men, and 
not bearing their names. "Oh! shame, where 
is thy blush?" 

For the Men of the profession I have a few 
words. To each actor I say. Be proiident. Lay 
up something for a rainy day and for old age. 
(Look at year happy brothers and sisters at Long 
Branch !} Shun the bottle, your worst enemy — 
not yoars only, but the enemy and cause of rain 
of many of the wisest and best of all professions. 
Avoid getting into debt, and thus avoid being a 
slave, "Be good, and fear not," Respect your- 
self, and study to deserve the respect of all good 
men and women. Respect true religion, and 
strive to be rehgious, whether you become a pro- 
fessor of religion or not. "Do unto others" — 
you know the nde ; act on it, 

I believe I have done forever with theatrical 

management in this world. How it may be in 

the world we are all hastening to I know not. I 

have sometimes had rather hard work here, that's 

certain; for "working out of debt" is about the 

worklknowof; but, taking the " good 

and ill together" of my "web of life," which our 

Shakspeare says is " of a mingled yarn," I have 

lundant cause to be thankful for iJie many 

fssings which hai'e been bestowed apon me 

during my prolonged existence. 

Swedenborg tells us that in the spiritual world 

ere are theatres, beautiful and well-managed 

establishments, devoted (as they should be Aerc) 
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likely that, if permitted, I may be concerned ii 
e management of one of them. From my long 
Lperience in the business, and my extensive ac- 
quaintance with artists — those who have already 
ufHed off this mortal coil," as well as those 
. not having yet been "called," are still 
playing their parts on this stage of life ; and 
having always dealt feirly by and with them — I 
not viilhout hope that, if I do go into man- 
agement up there, I shall be able to surround 
lyself vrith a first-rate company and an or- 
chestra of surpassing excellence. 
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Murder of an Actor. 

Often — very often— I have attempted to write 
of my brother's murder in Geor^a, but could 
not. Thirty-BJx years have elapsed since that 
terrible erent, and jet, whenever I put pen w 
paper with ihe intention of recording the dr- 
tumstances attending it, my hand trembles, my 
eyes become liim, my throat swells as if I were 
choking, and I push aside the writing materials, 
and try to Ihink of something else. About 
eleven years ago I took a seat in tbe cars at 
Montgomeiy, Alabona, wiib a detenninacion to 
visit my murdered brother's grave at Milledge- 
ville ; but, in the middle of the night, as the 
train was passing through the old "Indian na- 
tion," a chill came over me, warning me to re- 
turn — and I did. I couldn't go on. Returning 
by the morning train, I determined in my own 
mind I uioald write a brief history of that hor- 
rible scene in Georgia in 1832, which ia always 
present in my thoughts, and at the same time 
give some account of the circumstances which 
preceded and succeeded it. In carrying out this 
determination, I can only say that what I write 
shall be strictly the truth, without the least em- 
bellishment or coloring for effect. The reality 
is shocking enough— no need of adding one syl- 
lable to the sad narration. 

My brother Lemuel (the youngest of eleven 
of ns) was twenty-seven years of age at the time 
he was cut off from the land of the living. He 
is still remembered by many Georgians as an 
actor of great promise. Possessed of a good 
person, handsome and intelligent face and grace- 
fal bearing, he was very popular wherever he ap- 
peared upon the stage ; and being of agenial dis- 
position and pleasant manners, his society was 
much sought after in privalo life. 

How and where my brother became acquaint- 
ed with WiUiam rloumoy, his slayer, I have 
never learned. They were together at a drink- 
ing saloon at the capital of Georgia on the night 
of the I2th of November, 1832, and words pass- 
ed between them on some trifling subject. My 
brother was warned by a friend, a member of (he 
Georgia Legislature, that Floumoy was a dan- 



gerous man — that he was armed, and would use 
his arms — and he was advised to avoid him ; but 
avi»ding danger was, unfortunately, what my 
brother never thought of doing ; so he remarted 
to his friend that if Floumoy wanted any tiling 
of him he might come on— he was ready for 
him, at tlie same time pointing to the handle of 
a pistol (loaded with powder only, as it after- 
ward appeared) which he happened to have in 
his coat pocket. This remark, it seems, was 
communicated to Flournoy, and eventually saved 
his neck from the halter. At the time, and un- 
til the trial of the murderer two years afterward, 
I knew nothing of these particulars. The ibl- 
lowing I knew : Floumoy came up to him, ap- 
parently in a friendly manner, and said, " Come, 
let us settle this matter, " at the same time mak- 
ing a movement toward the bar. My brother, 
supposing the little difficulty they had had was 
to be amicably settled, acquiesced, saying, "Verj' 
well— with all my heart." "What will you 
drink?" asked Floumoy. "A glass of porter," 
replied my brother. "I take brandy," said 
Floumoy, and they both were served. As they 
replaced their glasses on the counter after drink- 
ing, Floumoy coolly remarked, "This is the 
d — d rascal who insulted me at Econton ;" then 
drawing a pistol from his bosom, he cried in a 
loud voice, " Clear the way, gentlemen I" Two 
reports, so nearly together that it has never been 
known which was first, were now heard, and my 
poor brother felt, shot through the body and 
mortally wounded. When he saw Floumoy 
drawing his pistol, he inatmctively seized upon 
his own, and it went off in his pocket before he 
could draw it forth. 

. No one, to my knowledge, has ever been able 
to solve the meaning of the words, ' ' You are the 
d — d rascal who insulted me at Etonton." My 
brother bad never been in Etonton except to 
pass through it, and had certainly never met 
Floumoy there. My supposition is that poasi- 
bly he mi^t at some time have had a difficulty 
with some person, and, filled with liquor as he 
was, he might have imagined his antagonist pres- 
ent at the moment ; or that, having had a diffi- 
culty with some one at Etonton, 1 
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think my brother was his opponent in that diffi- 
culty, and (having no other) gave this as a rea- 
son for shooting, I have not heard that he ever 
gave, or altempteii to give, anj explanation of 
the cxclanmtion. 

At half past twelve in the morning I was 
awakened at my hotel, and informed that my 
brother was shot. I dressed myself, and follow- 
ed the messenger to the fetal spot, a mile dis- 
tant, where I fonnd my poor brother weltering in 
hie blood. The murderer had Sed, and it only 
remained for me, with the help of friends, to con- 
vey my brother home and see him die— the med- 
ical man informing me there was no hope of his 
surviving more than a few bouts. The poor fel- 
low retained his senses to the last, but would give 
me no particulars of the cause of the difficulty. 
When asked who shot him, he answered dis- 
tinctly, "William Floumoy ;" bttt when desired 
to give the particulars of the quarrel, he said, 
impatiently, ' ' We had no quarrel ; it is all non- 
sense ; let it go." About three o'clock he 
breathed his last, having suffered great pain for 
three hours. No one has ever iltnown — ^no one 
can ever know the agony his brother experi- 
enced then, and for years afterward ; but that is 
not a part of tbe history of the case. 

The coroner's jury brought in a verdict of 
" wiUtul murder" against Floumoy, and the gov- 
ernor offered a reward for his apprehension, but 
he was not taken. During the following sum- 
mer, while I was absent from the state, he de- 
livered himself up, and, npon such evidence aa 
could then be procured, was admitted to hail in 
the sum of twen^ thousand dollars, to appear 
and stand a trial upon the charge of murder. In 
the mean time he had retained the whole bar of 
the county, so that I was compelled to go to the 
neighboring county of Bibb for a lawyer to as- 
sist the prosecuting officer whenever the trial 
should come on. 

I had never seen Floumoy, to ray knowledge ; 
but, knowing almost every body by sight, I was 
fearful, on my return to the state in the fall, that 
I might meet this man and speak to him, as I 
did to Qihers—perhaps shake hands with him! 
This dread haunted me continually, and made 
me very shy of aU persons 1 did not actually 
know by name. 

There were persons who fhoaght that when I 
should meet the murderer of my brother I ought 
to slioot him down hke a dog. Others, and by 
fer the greater number, considered I was doing 
my whole duty by prosecuting him on the indict- 
ment found against him in the Superior Court, I 
will not pretend tbat I had not strong tempta- 
tions to follow the advice of those who thought 



I ought to take the law into my own hands ; but, 
without considering the probability of my being 
killed instead of killing, should 1 attempt lo be- 
come my brother's avenger, the idea of taking 
life, under any circumstances, could never, for 
any length of time, be enlertiuned by me. The 
slayer of my yoonger brother was a rich man ; I 
was as poor as it is possible to be, and live re- 
spectably. The chances, I knew, were against a 
cwiviction ; but my mind was made up to pursue 
the murderer to the extent of the law, and no 
farther. 

I am now going to relate a little incident wiiich 
may possibly interest the believers in mesmerism. 
During the fall of 1833 Major Ward was shot by 
Mr. M'Comb in an affray one night at the lat- 
ter's hotel, and it was supposed the major would 
die of the woimd, which happened to be on the 
very same spot, apparently, where my brother 
received his wound the year before. This affray 
was the subject of conversation eveiy where the 
next morning after its occurrence. I had been 
to see Major Ward, and attentively examined 
the wound ; so, when I saw in a public place a 
circle of men engaged in discussing the probabil- 
ities of his recoveiy or death, describing the situ- 
ation of the wounded man, and discoursing gen- 
erally of the affray, I stepped into and made one 
of the circle. A man exactly opposite to me 
was making some statement respecting the situ- 
ation of the bullet-wound in Major Ward. I did 
not know him, but, when he finished speaking, I 
said, " You are mistaken ; I know exactly the sit- 
uation of the wound ; it is just here," placing my 
linger on his velvet vest ; and I here declare that 
at that moment I felt a shock as of electricity, 
which made me start as if receiving a heavy 
blow, I don't know that he felt a shock, but he 
started back as if struck too, and we were both 
seized by the by-standers and dragged away in 
opposite directions. I instantly became aware, 
before a word was spoken, that it was my broth- 
er's murderer whom I had touched with my fin- 
ger. He knew me well enough, and, prompted 
by his guilty conscience, he thought I was about 
to avenge my brother's murder on the spot. 

" That is Floumoy, " I said to those who were 
dragging me away. 

"Yes," replied one; "but come along; let 
the law lake its course ; you shall not attack him 
here ; he is always armed, and i/ou are more like- 
ly to fell than he." 

"Gentlemen,"! replied, "let me go — release 
me! Ihave no idea of acting as yon suppose. I 
did not know him. Now I do, and shall avoid 
him as I would a serpent." 

On my word they released me. Casting my 
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eyes toward the group of which Floprnoy formed 
the centre, I unk a good look at bim, so tliat I 
should know him again. He was very paJe. 

After various postponements, tie cause was set 
for trial in the winter of 1834. By the advice 
of my cotmsel. General Beall, of Macon, I un- 
derwent an exaniinB,tioD and was admitted to 
the bar, so that I could assist at the prosecution, 
having traveled from Montgomery, a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles, in tie dead of win- 
ter, and over the worst kind of roads, for the es- 
pecial purpose of endeavoring to convict this 

L u' b rial— h pa rs 



very certain then that there would be no convic- 
tion of the murderer ; it would be urged upon 
the jury that tlie affray amounted to a duel — 
nothing more ; and so it turned out 

Having been denounced by one of the attor- 
neys for the defense as one seeldng the Rfe of the 
defendant by this proseeation, while, on the other 
hand, many warm-hearted Georgians having ex- 
pressed surprise that I did not take the law into 
my own bands and shoot the slai/er of my hroth&T 
at sight, I felt it lo be my duty on this occasion 
V> set myself right before the court and jury, 
which I did in a speech of perhaps twenty min- 
utes, wherdn my position was clesrly defined. 
As prosecutor, made so by the law, as well 113 by 
my near relationship to the deceased. It waa 
duty to use all legal means to convict the pri 
er, but beyond this I should not proceed 
step? Should the jury acquit or convict, there 
was the end of my mission. My closing 
were addressed to the prisoner, who sat 
counsel within lour feet of where I stood, a table 
only dividing us. 

"Whatever may be the verdict of this jnry," 
I said, "you, Wilham Floumoy, are convicted 
of murder by your own conscience. You know 
tiat my brother intended you no harm— that it 
was -not in self-defense you discharged your pis- 
tol at his heart. Before God and man, I charge 
you with basely murdering my young brother. 
You tremble now and turn pale at the charge. 
Your peace of mind is gone, never, never to be 
recovered. The sleep of the innocent will never 
more be yours. Yon are a 
tell you here in this crowded 
hour of midnight, that, whether convicted or ac- 
quitted here, you will evermore carry the mark 
of a homicide upon your brow ; and from this 



le forli, in this world, t< 



I leJl the court^room and sought that repose 
which my journey and the exciting scenes of the 
trial had deprived me of for three days and 
nights. When I awakened, late on the following 
day, I learned that the murderer had been ac- 
quitted and was at large. 

Two years passed away. 1 had left Georgia 
immediately after the trial, and now returned to 
its borders (Columbus) to attend to some bnsi- 
ss uncontieoted with my profession. Some In- 
n disturbances in the Creek nation were an- 
pated (this was in the spring of 1836), and, 
h 'ing concluded the business which took me 
re, it was my desire to avoid the night-travel- 
g in the stage from the Georgia line, in re- 
turning to Alabama — lo "Elliott's," thirteen 
miles from the Chattahoochee River. I there- 
fore proceeded to a livery stable and endeavored 
to hire a horse and bu^y, intending to await at 
Elliott's the arrival of the stage in the morning. 
Failing to get the conveyance, I was ttmiing lo 
leave the stable, when I was accosted by a stoop- 
ing, miserable - looking individual, wearing a 
slouched hat and a great-coat, who held out his 
hand to mo and greeted me by name. Suppos- 
ing he was a former acquaintance whose fiice I 
had forgotten, I was about to take his hand, when, 
just as my fingers touched his, I felt a shock 
exactly like the one heretofore spoken of, and 1 
started back, exclaiming, "You are Floumoy I" 
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sJightest degree resemblmg that individual as I 
had last seen him. 

"Yes,"Jie answered feebly, and attempting to 
come near me, " I am William Floumoy ; and I 
have been long seeking you. I heard you were 
here, and I have come from my place on purpose 
\/a see you. Do not refuse what I have to ask.'' 

I can not very well describe my feelitigs. 
There was the slayer of my poor brother stand- 
ing abjectly before me, with his hands clasped 
as if in supplication. I confess my Srst sensa- 
tions were those OTpity; bnt conquering them 
as unworthy to be entertained for this person, I 
waa next templed lo strike him down with my 
arm, and spurn him with my foot. After a mo- 
ment's hesi^tion, I made up my mind to leave 
him as soon as possible, and thus get out of the 
way of temptation. 

"1 want nothing to say to you or do with 
you,"lBidd, and, brushing past him, walked over 
into the broad, sandy street, determined to avoid 
him at all hazards ; but, though I did not hear 
his steps, I felt he was following me. Stopping 
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in the centre of the wide street, Itumcil Eudden- 
ly, and, aure enough, there he was, close by me, 
in the some supplicating attitude as when I left 
him at the stable door. Looldng into his sunken 
eyes, I aslied, angrily, "Why do you follow me?" 
I shall never forget his despairing look as he 
answered, in a, deep and solemn voice, 

" I want you, the brother of the man I slew, 
to shoot me — here— right here." 

Shocked beyond measure by his words and 
manner, both full of earnestness, I scarcely knew 
what to say or do. 

"No," at length I replied, "it is not for me to 
punish you." 

"Ah!" replied he, quickly, "it is not punish- 
nient I ask you to inflicl ; that I hate t^ceived 
already, in full measure ; but it is vengeance I 
wish you lo lake — vengeance for your brother's 
murder, and upon his murderer. " 

Observing I did not immediately reply, the 
miserable wretch continued : 

' ' Yes, his murderer ; you called me by the 
right name when you spoke to the jury two 
years ago. I am a murderer ! I know it now .' 
Tliea, I endeavored to persuade myself that I 
committed the deed in self-defense ; but I soon 
found out it was not so. You said, at the trial, 
I would never sleep more, and I sever have!" 

"What!" 1 exclaimed, "not slept in two 

"It is true," said he — "perfectly true what I 
say; not once have I slept since that terrible 
night when you spoke to me in the court-room. 
I have closed my eyes at night, as usual ; I have 
steeped ray senses in brandy until unconscious- 
ness look the place of sleep, but that blessed 
sleep you drove away that night has never re- 
turned to me for one moment. My life is a bur- 
den to me. I pray you, in God's name and in 
your murdered brother's, to take it — take it !" 

Though not a tear dimmed the homicide's eye, 
mine began to moisten, and I felt it incumbent 
upon me to leave this man before he should per- 
ceive my weakness. Summoning all my tii 
ness, I said, "Ask forgiveness of that God whose 
name you invoke. Let you? future life be such 
as to prove the sincerity of your repentance, 

"No, no, no! "he said, inlernipling nie. "No 
repentance wili avail me. Let me die by your 
hand; then I feel that there may be some 
for me — then your brother may forgive me. ' 

I could endure this scene no longer. Turning 
suddenly from him, I walked away, leaving him 
standing in the middle of the street. " 1 will 
DIE to-night" were the last words I beard him 
utler, and when I reached the corner I turned 



iaw the miserable creatnre standing in the 
middle of the street with his hands clasped as 

itarted for home in the stage that night, 
; the only passenger. The driver's name 
was Green. About sin miles from the river we 
(topped at a log cabin, in a swampy hollow, to 
water the torses, and saw a party of a dozen or 
of Creek Indians executing the war dance ! 
The driver, a good jolly soul, wanted to stop and 
a turn or two vrith them ; but I persuaded 
and pulled him away, and we got through safely. 
The very nest night the stage was captured and 
burnt, several passengers were fcilled, and that 
very driver (Green) tied to a tree, his feet cut 
off, and burnt to death I 

"I will die to-night!" said the murderer; and 
he spoke truly. About a month after the events 
I have been relating, when the Indian disturb- 
ances had been quelled, and the mail coidd come 
through safely, my friend James Kevhn, of Co- 
lumbus, vrrote me at Mobile as fellows : 

" The very nest morning after you left Colum- 
bus, the body of your brother's murderer was 
found at his country place, pierced by a dozcu 
rifle bullets and scalped — the first victim of our 
lltUe Indian War." 

Batting an Icebei^. 

"Starboard hard,' Stop her!" 

These words, uttered in a loud and sharp voice 
by the look-out stationed on the bowsprit, were 
heard by every one of us on deck, and they 
caused us all to start to our feet, for we became 
instantly aware there was ft vessel or an ieelierg 
— most likely the latter — right ahead of us, and 
not more than fifty yards off. We wer? in a 
thick fog, which had arisen in less than ten min- 
utes—so thick that those who were in the mid- 
dle of the ship could just see, dimly and more 
dimly as the distance increased, to the man at 
the wheel one way, and to the man at the look- 
out on the oUier ; and when the lasl-named in- 
dividual shouted out the words written in italics, 
we were " brought up all standing" — that is to 
say, all of us that did not faint, and only one of 
us, an elderly female, did that. 

Itwason theSthof July, 1859, atl .WP.M., 
that we, the passengers in the good but oH ship 
Canada, of the Cunard line, beard that awful 
cry, which seemed to come from a man in mor- 
tal agony — awful to ua who knew its import, 
and found ourselves staring up and down at the 
two lines of ghosts, as we all appeared to be at 
the time, waiting for the gnpending shock. It 
is said that in such times of mortal peril our 
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thoughts are very active, and 1 know it to be so, 
for it seems to me that, in the ten seconds we 
BMod there, I thought of almost eveiy incident 
of my previous life. I also thought of events in 
the lives of other people, and of the end of the 
lives of some. I thought of the steam-ship Pres- 
ident, and other vessels which had gone down 
jost as the Canada appeared liltcly to go ; of 
poor Tyrone Power, the great Irish act«r, of Le 
Grand Smith, and hundreds of others, of whose 
fiile notJimg had been nor ever would bo known. 
I thought of home, and the an>dous ones who 
would never know how we perished, if we were 
to perish, and of thousands of other matters not 
necessary to mention here. My son and I stood 
there casting our eyes up and down at the two 
rows of ghosts in lie thick fog. 

"Let me go down and get our lift-preservers, " 



proposed my son. 

" Ko," said I, quickly, '' 
now is God." 



: only life-preser 



My idea wae, that if the vessel was to sink, 
my son, being below, would be overwhelmed 
with the waters first, and I preferred that we 
should take our faia together ; so there we stood, 
holding each other by the arms and shoulders, 
looking up and down at our pale ftllow-passen- 
gers. Once only I turned my eyes aside, and 
then I saw a boat, hanging by the davits, hlled 
with people, and heard a man, who held an oar 
uplifted threateningly toward others who were 
endeavoring to climb up and into the swinging 
boat, exclaim, " Not another one !" meaning, 
as I understood it, that the boat would not hold 
any more than were already iu it, and he would 
knock the brains out of any one who should at- 
tempt to force his way into that crowd. I could 
scarcely refrain from laughing at the young naan's 
earnestness, and I thought to myself, " Yon are 
very welcome to the monopoly of thai mode of 
preservation ; that little boat, full of frightened 
people, will almost certainly be upset in lower- 
ing it to the water ; we stand right here, and 
take our chance." 

1 most solemnly declare that I had no con- 
sciousness of fear within me at that most critical 
moment of my hfe, and it was the same with my 
son, I am sure, though I have no doubt we were 
as pale as any of the other ghosts. There was 
no time for fear. We were very well aware that 
in a few seconds the shock would come. Tlie 
Tessel was about 280 feet in length. We were 
in the centre, and could only see, as I have said, 
as ikr as either end of it, consequently the man 
on the look-out could only see as far ahead into 
the f(^ from where he was stationed as was the 
distance trom na to him. When be gave the 



warning cry, he instantly jumped from the bow- 
sprit to the forecastle deck, and, with the other 
sailors who had been standing and sitting there, 
began a precipitate retreat aft, from wlricb move- 
ments we knew he and the sailors expected the 
vessel would immeiUalely strike the impending 
object, whatever it tnight bo. We were going 
at the rate of eleven or twelve nules an hour, so 
we were sure the catastrophe was very nearly 

(7n the previous day aU the paasengers had 
been anxious to see the icebergs, and we had 
arisen unusually early in order to get a good 
view of them, Captain Lang having told us we 
should probably be among them at dawn of day 
— and we were. The morning was clear and 
sunshiny, and we had seen and counted twenty- 
six good-sized bergs, some a mile ofi', some two 
miles, and others within half a mile of the ship. 
We had got by them all, as we supposed, and 
most of us had disposed ourselves upon settees 
on deck, reading, when suddenly, as I have re- 
lated, the fog enveloped us, and the fog-whistle 
began to sound at short intervals, aiid then came 
the warning cry from the look-out. 

My son and 1 had been to England ostensibly 
to attend the great Handel Festival held in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, seven miles from 
London, but, being there, we of course did not 
neglect seeing all we could see in so short a time 
(nineteen days) in the British capitaL The fes- 
tival was a grand affair indeed, occupying three 
days, the music of the Messiah, Israel in 
EoYPT, the Dettingbn Te Dbtim, and othei' 
fine compositions of Handel being given by over 
four thousand performers, conducted by Costa, 
and the solo parts sustained by Simns Beeves, 
Miss NoveUo, and the baritone singer who ac- 
companied Jenny Lind to this country seven 
years previously. It was expected the queen 
would attend the festival on the third day, but 
she £i.iled to appear, and I must confess I thought 
a little hard of her for staying away, remember- 
ing what a favorite Handel !iad been of her great- 
grandfather However I must not omit Ut say 
that she sent Prn ce Albert and two or three 
princesses to o cupy the royal box Tl e at^ 
tendai ce on the last day amounted to b 000 
paying people 

We VI ited the Bnti»h M ise im 1\ estm uslei 
Abbey, Westmmster Hall, St. Paul s the Tower 
the Tunnel, the Monument, the Zoological Gar 
den, the parks, and the two houses of Parlia 
ment — the last by virtue of tickets kindly for 
nished by Mr. Moran, secretary of our mimster 
In the House of Commons about five hundred 
ordinary-looking people were seated in rows, all 
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wearing their hats except wtiec addressing the 
thair. Koi much baBioess seemed to be doing 
that afternoon, the session only lasting an hour 
and a half. In the House of Lords, which was 
sitting as a court, there were not more than 
twenty persons in the room, indnding the lords, 
of whom there were only three, besides the queer- 
looking chap who occupied the woolsack. We 
saw the queen pass in her state carriage thtongh 
Green Part on her way to open Parliament, and 
found her w be a tolerably good-looking gentle- 
woman, with a benevolent but somewhat worried 
countenance. The coachman who di'ore the 
state carriage was a sight to see — fat, lazy, and 
bedizened ail over with gold lace, with such a 
wig! The Horse Guards were a fine-looking 
set of men, and their horses (all jet black) were 
worthy of their riders. We saw her majesty 
agdn at Ascot Races. 

We witnessed the performance of the Trova- 
TOBB at Dnny Lane Theatre, with Titiens in 
the leading part, an orchestra of forty-eight, con- 
ducted by Benedict (Jenny I.ind's leader in this 
country), and a chorus of one hundred and fifty. 
At the Royal Opera, Covent Garden (a guinea 
admission), we heard the Hugitekots perform- 
ed, with Mario and Grisi in the principal parts, 
an orchestra of ninety-aix, under Costa, and a 
chorus of over three hondred ! At the Standard 
Theatre, in Shoreditch, we saw Phelps perform 
Othelh, and came to the conclusion that when 
he became jealous he most have been attacked 
with a fit of chills and fever, under the effects of 
which he seemed to labor until he stabbed him- 
self in the fifth act. The admission to the Stand- 
ard Theatre was sixpence only to the pit. At 
the Princess's Theatre in Oxford Street, we wit- 
nessed the great performance of Shakspeare's 
Hebkt v.. with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean and 
five hundred people engaged in the representa- 
tion! At the Haymarfcet we had the good for- 
tune to see Every Body's Friend, with Charles 
Mathevra, Bnckstone, and Comptou in their orig- 
ins] characters. The Critic was also given, 
Charles Mathews assunaing the two characters 
of Sir Fretfal Phgiary and Puff. " Little Koh- 
son" played two of his best characters for us at 
the Olympic, and Toole, just then begmning to 
be appreciated, amused us greatly at the Adelphi. 
At Astley'a (generally called Hastly's) we saw a 
performance of the Battle or Waterloo, a 
very tall man taking the part oi Napohori. We 
heard the great Spmgeon preach an excellent 
sermon, and excellently he preached it, in tlie 
hall of Surrey Garden (early admission one shil- 
ling), from the text, "Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eih to do, do it with bU thy might," and thought 



his "do ii,"frequentlj repealed, was fully equal 
to the "do it" of EUen Tree in the Heschuack, 
in her best days. We went into a coal-hole, o)- 
cidei'-eellar, in the Strand 'to hear a mock trial, 
but, findmg the speeches were indecent, we " re- 
tired early." 

We also went over io Paris, where we saw as 
much, probably, as any other two Americans 
ever have seen in four days. To accomplish our 
desire to see all over Paris, we ascended to the 
top of the Colnmn of July, in the Place de la 
Bastjle. The view was magnificent. Descend- 
ing from that great height, we pursued our way 
up (or down) the Rue St. Antoine to the H6tel 
de Ville, and fram thence oyer a bridge to the 
Church of Notre Dame and the Hotel Dieu ; 
thence hack to the River Seine, in which we tO{>k 
a swim, paying one sou each for admission to tlie 
bathing-house, but towels, bathing-dresses, dress- 
ing-room, and soap carried the price up t* about 
one franc each. Repassing the Hotel de Ville, 
we followed the Rue lUvoli till ve came to the 
polaces of the Louvre and the Tuileries (now all 
one), and into the garden, through which we 
passed to the Place de la Concorde ; after spend- 
ing an hour in which, and taking a look at the 
neighboring Church of the Madeleine (outside 
and inside), and viewing the Grand Column in 
the Place Vend5me, with the Little Corporal on 
top of it, we went to dinner, and aflerward to 
the Theatre Fran^aise. This was one day in 
Paris. The other days were equally well em- 
plojed. 

It was on the Banks of Newfoundland— whj- 
that particnlar part of the Atlantic Ocean should 
be called the "Banis" of any "land," I can't 
imagme, for we were hundreds of miles from any 
shore — on our return voyage, that the event oc- 
curred which I am endeavoring lo record. 

We waited the ten seconds with esemplaty 
patience, not knowing but — indeed, rather ex- 
pecting— -we should all go down in about a mm- 
nte after we should strike. At length, c-r-u-n-c-li 
it came (the shock), and for a second or two 
we could scarcely retain our standing positions. 
The vessel trembled to its centre, and the great 
monster of an iceberg came booming along on 
our starboard side, tearing the wheel-house en- 
tirely ofT, but, fortunately, not injuring the wheel, 
and passing ast«m into the fog and out of sight 
almost instantly. It was about as large as u 
church. The captain came running aft, ex- 
claiming, "The ship is all right!" but it wa.s 
some time, and not until we had examined ft;r 
ourselves, that we (the passengers) felt that pos* 
sibly we might be spared to get into port. On 
vas found that the bow of the 
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Teasel, including bowsprit, keelson, and nearly 
the whole of the forecastle, had been stove in, 
leaving an opening ai large as a barn-door, ex- 
tending down to within a foot of the water's 
edge The lirabors, some of them fourteen 
inches thick, were crushed np like so many pipe- 
Blenis. If the event had occurred ten minutes 
later in the day (2 o'clock), nothing oonld have 
saved the lives of eight sailors, who would at 
that time have occupied the berths in the fore- 
castle. If the weather had been as it had been 
the day before, nothing could have sated the ves- 
sel I she would have shipped twenty hogsheads 
of water at every wave. The sheer the pilot 
was enabled to give her in the ten seconds which 
intfirvened. between the time when he was warn- 
ed t« put down the hehn and (he happening of 
the collision, prevented her meeting the iceberg 
exactly " head on," and, in fact, saved the ship. 

While laying to about Ibnr houis, the cargo 
was changed ao as to Dghten the fore part of the 
vessel, and raise it about three feet. Across and 
around the huge opening made by the iceberg 
double sails were wrapped and jastened. At 
about 6 P.M. the fog cleared away, and dis- 
covered Old Cruncher about four miles to lee- 
ward. All being ready, we started on our 
course. Next day, being Sunday, we had rehg- 
ioua services, and most fervent thants were given 
to (i od for deliverance from our very great dan- 
ger. 

The sea eontinaing calm, we passed on safely, 
and on Tuesday, the 12lh of July, arrived ^ 
Halifax, where a large crowd waa assembled on 
the wharf, attracted by the appearance of the 
Cimarder as stio steered up the harbor with her 
head cut off and her neck wrapped up in towels. 

"Halloo I" hailed a sailor on shore, as we 
neared the wharf ; "what's the matter, and what 
have yon been about ?" 

"Can't you see?" answered the man with the 
line, which he was just throwmg to his interlo- 
cutor; "can't you see? We've been buttimg 
AN iceberg!" 



The Shakapeare Honnment in Central 
Park. 

I had intended to give an accoont in this ap. 
pendix of the movement for the erection of a 
monument to Shatspeare in Central Park, and, 
with the view of eollecling information on the 
aubject, I addressed a note to James H. Hackett, 
Esq. , knowing that he bad been moat active in 
the business, tasking him to communicate to me 
such facts relative to the origin of the undertak- 
ing, which all devotees of the great poet must 



Mr. Hackett answered promptly, and I see no 
better way of placing the tacts before my readers 
than by giving his letter in full, just as it came 
from his pen ; 

James H. MackM to Sol. Smith. 
"107 Bast Thirtr-flflh Street, Murray Hill,) 
"New Yom, August 19, lS«fl. i 

"Mt dbah Sib, — In reply to your note re- 
i^uesting 'the briefest kind of an account of the 
origin of the Shakspeare Monument,' in prep- 
aration for its foundation, located in the mall of 
the Central Park 23d April, 1864, 'and partjcn- 
larly my connection with that enterprise,' I 
would mention that, in November, 1863, in a so- 
cial letter to mo from the Earl of Carlisle, ch^- 
man of the committee at Stratford-upon-Avon 
for a public demonstration tbere, 23d 4prif, 1864 
—the 300th anniversary of the birth of Shak- 
speare— that gentleman, who, as Lord Morpeth, 
had visited and been popular in the United 
States \a 18^ su^ested that that then coming 
tercentenary would afford a favorable opportu- 
nity for cultivating the good feeling which pre- 
vailed between the people of Great Britain and 
of the United States, and hoped that some of us 
(Americans) might find it convenient to come 
and unite in their cflcbration. Accordingly, the 
Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. William H. Seward, 
and the British minister, Lord Lyons, were con- 
aulted upon the subject, and it was resolved that 
an invitation to Americans generally should be 
sent to the Stratford committee through Irfird 
Lyons, and Lord Carlisle was so informed and 
highly approved of the course proposed, but, be- 
ing at the same time (February, ISW) Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and located at Castle Dublin, 
he dispatched the correspondence which I had 
sent him to the committee at Stratford, urging 
their ^vorable consideration and immediate ac- 
tion in conformity therewith. Owing to the- 
sudden death soon after of Lord Carlisle, or to 
some other cause not known, the middle of 
March arrived, and no invitaUon from the Strat- 
ford committee had reached us or been heard of, 
and, if it had been received here, It would have 
been too late to prove of favorable consequence 
In seducing mitny Americans over to unite in a 
celebration inSnglatid; and (Awtthe idea occur- 
red to me that, though there were but a few 
weeks left for the attempt, it was not impossible 
to prepare some suitable demonstration on the 
23d of April following, including a pn^cct for the 
erection of a numumeiU to SAakspeare in our own 
Central Park. 

"I first sought and communicated to Mr James 
W. Wallack mj project. He admired my spirit, 
but pronounced impracticable the initiation of 
any considerable ftmd for it vritbin so short a 
time, and suggested my postponing the attempt 
nntil the next autwnn, when he would give a 
benefit for the object at his theatre. I then con- 
sulted Mr. William Wheatley and Mr. Edwin 
Booth; both of them cheered me by oflbring to 
get up a benefit, the former at Nlblo's Theatre 
and the latter at the Winter Garden, In aid of a 
fund for the erection of a monument to Shak- 
speare. Through the friendly aid of the Hon. 
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Charles P. Daly, a site for it was conceded by the 
Commissioners of tlie Central Park ; and, calling 
sg^n upon my old friend Mr. Wallack and re- 
porting progress, lie concluded, ' The arrange- 
ments of mj theatre thia spring disable roe from 
giving Bncb fund a benefit, but, whenever I may 
think yon are likely to eucoeed, I'll pnt my hand 
In my pocket and give you a thousand dollars 
toward Its accompllehment, ' 

" To prepare the fonndatJon for the ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone on the tereentenarj' 
Involved some pecuniary responsibility, which 1 
agreed with the commissioners to tt^e, and It 
was laid accordingly; the honor of wielding the 
trowel on the occasion was conferred upon me. 
Some $3000 were obtidned by the benefit at Nib- 
lo's and Winter Garden same eveniag, Mr. Wal- 
lack added his $1000 soon ailerward, and, togeth- 
er with another benefit at Niblo's by Mr. Wheat- 
ley and a second one by Mr. Edvrin Booth, which 
netted nearly $3000, and donations ihim private 
citizens of New York, the fund had reached last 
spring upward of $23,000, when a contract with 
John Qulncy Adams Ward, the sculptor, was en- 
tered iiito for the completion of a statue after 
his model, and which Mr. Ward thinks may be 
finished and placed npon its pedestal by the 
aSd of April, 1869. Toure felthtiiUy, 

'*Ji3. H. HiCKBTT. 
"Sol. Smith, Esq." 

High Tide at Long Branch. 

Roll, roll! dash, dash! What does it all 
mean, the tide rising to sncli a heiglit? Sach a 
thing was never heard of before. I was aware 
that in winter time there were storms ; that then 
the waves rolled .over the bluff banks here at 
Long Branch, and sometimes swept away fences, 
pig-pens, and small houses ; but that in August 
snch an event could occur seemed so unlikely, 
that when the excellent new landlord of the 
Clarendon (Watts his name) called out, "Get 
up, all of ye I the tide is carrying us all away!" 
which proclamation he accompanied by a severe 
pounding upon a Chinese gong, I could scarcely 
credit the evidence of ray senses. My room was 
in the second story of ilie house, and I thought 
if onj bodi/ was safe / must be. Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that my uneasiness wa£ can- 
siderable as the gong of warning continued to 
sound in the distant corridor, and Watts's voice 
persisted in proclaiming that we should all be 

It was as dark as Erebus, and I heard, or fan- 
cied I heard, a roaring of the waves very unusual 
to me, my heatij^ being none of the best, and I 
began to reflect seriously on our situation — I say 
oar situation, for my wife lay beside me quite 
unconscious of the ibreatening danger. The 
gong continued to sound, so I determined to see 
how matters stood, or at least/eel my way to the 
door or window, and take a look out. I stepped 



out of bed, and, by George ! one of my feet found 
itself in water a foot deep ! 

" We are inundated !" I exclaimed, as I dash- 
ed about the room frantically, and then began 
shaking ray wife furiously to awaken her. 

' ' What is the matter ?" asked tny sleeping 
partner, laying hold of me in affright, "Is the 
house on fire, or what ?" 

"We are drowning!" I exclaimed, "Don't 
you hear the gong? The tide has risen, and the 
Clarendon is floating off at this moment. We 
shall soon be out at sea, and iJiere will be no 
hope for ne. " 

1 hereupon seized my wife, and began to make 
toward the door^and I must here remark that 
she is not a light load to carry, even for a strong 
man, which I am not. The waves seemed to 
roar louder and louder ; the gong sounded more 
terriflcally than ever; the house seemed to be 
loosened from its foundations, and rolled about 
in harmony with the moving waters, while " car- 
ried away!" was the distant but nnceasing cry 
of the landlord. 

"On horrors head horrors accumulate," 
Shakspeare says vou know I felt as though 
swimming was mv only chance and I resolved, 
if I could get out to do mv best in tliat line, 
trusting to the baovincy of mv wife lo keep her 
afloat, while I f rjpelled The door was locked, 
and I had forgotten where I had laid or hung 
the key. 

" Burst it open !" suggested my wife. 

"Just so," responded L 

And I receded a step or two to get headway 
fbr a big kick at the door, which, in my opinion, 
would have shattered it lo atoms, when we stum- 
bled backward over our large traveling trunk, 
and there we lay sprawling on the floor — or, 
rather, / did ! 

The sun was shining brightly into the room, 
and the gong was sounding fbr breakfnst. My 
wife stood over me in her new night-cap, smiling 
benignantly on my prostrate condition, and quiets 
ly remarking, 

"You have made a horrible muss here, old 
man — upset the slop-pail, and knocked things 
about generally. Had bad dreams, I reckon. I 
told you it was not good lo eat crabs for supper." 



Complimentary Benefits. 

Time was when a complimentary benefit 
meant something. John Howard Payne, at flrst 
a precodoas actor, and afterward a translator 
of French plays in London, and author of the 
ballad of " Home, sweet Home," received a com- 
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plimentary benefit in Kcw York. Thomas Coop- 
er, an actor, foiLa time without a rival upon tbe 
Americaji boarae, was complimented in a similar 
way upon bis retirement from tbe stage. These 
demonstrations took place more tban thirty years 
ago, and the recipients of the " compliments" are 
now resting in their grares. They were both 
entitled, by long service, to such a proof of the 
estimation in which they were held by their coun- 
trymen. But how is it nowadays with the 
" complimentaries" which are given at our thea- 
tres ? How are they gotten up ? Who are the 
insiigators and at>ettor3 of these benefits ? Is it 
the people who sign the requests, oris it the acl^ 

friend, aided hy a newspaper reporter or two (for 
tbe sake of the adveitising which accrues to the 
papers), who prepare Ihe " request" and solicit 
signatures ? Are not the letter and answer gen- 
erally written by the same person ? Some busy, 
meddling individual, wishing to show himself 
particularly intimate and friendly with a party 
who is about to dose a rather unsuccessful en- 
gagement, goes round to his friends and acquaint- 

' ' Hero, colonel (or major, or captain), we are 
going to give a compUmentary benefit at the the- 
atre, and we want your name. " 

"My name? I don't know the person." 

' ' That makes no diSerence ; you needn't go 
to the benefit ; but let us have your name to the 
request." 

" But, confound it ! I don't request any thing 
of the kind." 

' ' Well, you have no objection to the affair go- 
ing on?" 

" Not at alL It can go on, I supp<»e, with- 
oat my name being paraded in the newspapers." 

"Oh, hang it, put down your name; it can 
do you no harm, and will periiaps do some good, " 

So, after a little more persuasion, another 
name is obtained. Thus some twenty or thirty 
citizens are persuaded into pablishing their names 
reqnosling an individual they have perhaps never 
seen or heard of to accept of a complimentary 
benefit I To maJte the thing more imposing, the 
canvasser, or the benefidaire, or the stage man- 
ager, or whoever it is that makes out the pro- 
gramme or "correspondence" fbi the newspa- 
pers, after giving the actual signatures to the pe- 
tition, adds "US others," and, appending the 
grateful answer of the recipient of the "compli- 
ment," in which the night is "fixed" — by the 
kind co-operation of the manager — (always hap- 
pening to be on the very night on which the 
regular benefit was to take place), out comes 
I all the papers, of the 
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" complimentary benefit of the citizens of So- 
and-So to Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So." 

Bid any one ever hear of Macready taking a 
complimentary benefit f or Ellen Tree ? or Char- 
lotte Cushman ? or any other truly great and at- 
tractive artist? I think not. It is only the 
twinUecs in the dramatic firmament that require 
such humboggeiy to keep them from sinking to 
their deserved obscurity. The real "stars" of 
the profession despise such tomfooleiy. 

It is, unfortunately, not the would-be " stars" 
alone who resort to this method ol 
their fame and fortnne. Stock a 
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ally indnced by their friends to resort to this 
disgusting and nonsensical mode of ^'getting a 
bouse, " particularly in dull times, when it is dif- 
ficult to gather an audience. It is within the 
memoiy of some that a young actor of promise — 
one of our own people, raised and educated here 
(St. Louis), and who had never foiled in obtain- 
ing a good benefit— was once (in an evil hour) 
persuaded to take a complimentary. The list 
of requesters was easily filled up, for the people 
all liked the young man, and the ' ' correspond- 
ence" was duly puhhshed. What was the restdt? 
A failure. For the first time was the appeal of 
this favorite actor and citizen neglected. AbMi- 
efit in the ordinary way would probably have 
been fully attended ; but the complimentary peo- 
ple had taken hold of the matter, and the actor's 
real friends considered the matter settled — the 
house would be good " any how," and it being a 
very warm night, they concluded they would 
stay at home — and they did. The newspaper 
proprietors pocketed their advertising fee for (he 
"correspondence," the manager received his ex- 
penses, and the favorite actor was out of pock- 
et some fifty dollars! So mneh for the kindly 
interference of friends. 
Let us hope that this sort of hiuubuggery and 
will be done aivay with. 



Committee on Authors and Amateurs. 

As long ago as 1826 there was formed in Cin- 
cinatti a "Committee on Authors and Ama- 
teurs," consisting uf Alexander Drake, Freder- 
ick Henderson, A. W. Jackson (afterward mana- 
ger of the Bowery Theatre, New York), Lemuel 
Smith, and the writer hereof, the latter individual 
being then elected chairman fw life ! It is mel- 
ancholy to reflect that, except the chairman, all 
(he members of this cominitlee have closed their 
earthly "sittings," and will never more "report" 
npon the merits or demerits of new plays or 
wonld-be acto 
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enlarged by Ihe accession of new members, and 
with "branches" distributed all througli the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, has continued to exist and 
flourish down to this day, albeit the chairman of 
the parent body, retired from the profession of 
the stage, and not relishing, perhaps, so much as 
formBrly Ihe usual "proceedings," has called but 
few meetings in latter years. 

To entitle a person to memhorship, it was not 
absoiiitely essential that he should belong to tlie 
theatrical profession. The press has been large- 
ly repreiSetil«d in it, the law has furnished many 
members, and the heaUng art has contributed 
its full quota to this very droll organizatiou. 

The ohjects had in view by the founders of 

1. The cure of individuals afflicted with stage 
madness. 

2. To relieve managers of theatres from the 
sometimes dangenms responsibility of directly re- 
jecting worttloss pieces offered for representa- 

3. To extract (incidentally) from the proceed- 
ings of the committee as much fun and amuse- 
ment as the nature of each case would admit oC 

It must not be understood that all who applied 
for admission into tlie profession, or who submit- 
ted new plays tbr managerial approval, were sent 
before the committee, A nice discrimination 
was always exereised in selecting the " victims," 
as they were called, and it was very seldom a 
mistake was made in this regard. Persons taken 
in training were generally " put through ; " and 
very many permanent cures of stage madness 
hare been effected, as could be easily proved by 
hving witnesses, were not their months forever 
closed by the " solemn obligation" they were re- 
quired to take npon themselves at their respect- 
There are many ciUieus of New Orleans, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Mobile, Louisville, and other 
Western and Southern cities who have partici- 
pated in the doings of this committee, and who 
Blill live lo rranember the rich scenes they have 
witnessed and assisted in while "sitting" npon 
the merits of aspiring young Richards, Hamlets, 
Norvals, and Roitieos, and dining the reading of 
new plays never destined to be represented on 
the stage. It would be impossible to conrey to 
the reader any thing more than the Mutest idea 
of these "proceedings," therefore I shall not al^ 
tempt it. I can truly say, however, that they 
were always full of fun, and ruiming over. A 
few isolated "cases," with some letters of ap- 
plication, which I shall give in the exact words 
of their respective writers, must sofflce &r these 



LETTERS OF APPUCATION. 
Withont regard lo dates, I mjoceed to give a 
few letters from aspu'ing yoKg heroes who 
would become actors. These letters, with a 
thousand or two of others of the same kind, liav- 
ing been referred to the " Committee on Authors 
aJid Amateurs," are presented as specimens of 
the style in which managers are addressed by 
those who have made vp their minds to adopt (he 
theatrical profession. There is no mistake in 
the genuineness of the documents, the originals 
the printers of these sketches : 



"St, Louie,MBjlK.lS40. 

"Mr. Sol. SsniH, Esij.; Sin, — Although a 
perfect stranger to jou, I do sincerely hope that 
you will not, in any wise, consider me imperti- 
nent on account of my addressing you in this 
stylu, anonymous tlio' it is and perhaps quaint 
withall. But the only excuse I am able to offer 
is that I belong to the present generation, and 
that yon are aware is very quaint. Also, that I 
may have some notions concerning matters and 
tilings, which, to superior understandings, may 
seem rather unique, mstanee this affelr in par- 
ticular. Why I do not personally appear before 
you and verbally state mj request, I will tell 
you on some future day, if an opportunity ever 
offtr. But, to the Point. 

" I have long been affected with a mania for 
miralckry, and never having had an opportunity 
of Privately having my bump of representation 
examined by any disciple of Gall, or Spurzheini, 
I am at a loss to know, whether it is decidedly, 
or partially developed, or whether it is developed 
at all ; being equally as Ignorant of its locaEty 
npon my caput, but if it be not developed, even 
should there be a cavity, where a bump should 
'towering rise;' still I imagine that I might 
soon acquire the 'modus operandi' of acting; 
the tenets of the above-mentioned worthies to 
the contrary notwithstanding. But my strange 
'un! say you, what meaneth this ngmarole, 
know'st thou not, that I have else to do than 
attend to the empty nonsense over which my 
eyes have glanced? True! true! and thereforL- 
I')l have done quick, I will not detain you long. 
I wish very much to appear upon the stage in 
the capacity of an actor; and when J have a re- 
markably strong desire for anything I contrive 
to grati^ my wish. In the moat efficient manner 
possible, and in this emergency I know of no 
other expedient than to appeal to jou. No op- 
portunity has heretofore offered to fevor my 
wishes ; the present I hope may be anapicloua. 
1 have been an actor in my time ; but the wide 
world was the theatre ; and the stage — no mat- 
ter — I'll tell thee at a future day, where the stage 
and where the scenery. Now I wish to confine 
my operations — to compress them Into a more 
narrow space — within . the walls of a mimic 
world, where tragedy and comedy are really 
nought but fiction, I would bear a part- 

" But Sir I did not take up my feathered dis- 
taff to spin along, ragged, jagged, uneven yam, 
or tell of things to which one may attach do 
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consequence — but merely to make a simple 
qaest ; and perhaps you may consider it a very 
simple request. Well I be it so ; It arises from 
ay own peculiarity. My request is, That yon 
would merely enroll me among the members 
of your eorps. I would demand no compeaBa- 
tlon whatever tor my eervicea unless you (your- 
self being the judge) would think them worthy 
of compensation; until I might he capable of 
Bueceeing ' Becundum artem.' But should the 
prospect of succeeding 'a la mode' be yery 
Bcnrc merely open your mouth and epeak in this 
wise. Non tu es doctissimue Romanorum, 
tu es snmae prndentie, go thy way young knight 
of the buskin, I'll have none of thee— merely ■ 
give me a hint and I will he minus. I am 
your obedient and humble servant, 

"L. M. DONMOBB. 

I don't remember the result of the above strong 
appeal. I guess he got ihe "hint," and 
"minus," as he promised to be. 



"atLoniSpJunelOt,!; 

"TOTSB Manageks; Gbktlbmen,— A jouug 
man in this city, at the age of 20, possessii^ a 
classical education, who has pdd much atten- 
tion to the cnltivaUon of the rhetoric art, and 
has quite a taste for the Dramatic Professi' 
desirous of connecting himself *ith a Theatrical 
Company, and would Hereby heg leave to ask 
on what terms, if at all, yon would receive him 
into your Company now in St, Louis. 

"A letter addressed 'DouLetrande,' and drop- 
ped into the Post Office to day or on Monday 
would be seasooably Received. 

"Very BespectfuUy." 

Probably "Don Letrande'' got no answs 
the committee paid no attention to anonymotts 
commuuicalioDs. 



"New York, May as, 183T. 
"Mb. Smith: Deak Sib,— Observing an ad- 
vertisement of yours in the New York Spirit of 
Times, stating you should be in New York in 
August, to make professional engagements. 
Having a great desire to become a performer, 
and no means to gratify tliat desire— my friends, 
although giving their consent, withholding their 
aid (which is mnch more desirable than their 
consent). In this predicament I am forced to 
apply to you. I have uo doubt that if I were to 
apply to any of our enterprising Kianagers in 
this city, I should receive their immediate sup- 
port, nay, I have almost been told so, that by 
one gentleman, the Manner of the N*****»l 
Tlieatre, but in accordance with the wishes of 
my friends, I have consented not to make an ap- 
pearance in this eity, and consequently the only 
means left was to apply to you. I am 14 years 
of age, and already perfect in the following parts : 
Richard III., Bertram, Shylock, Hamlet, Rolla, 
Othello, Carwin, and Beverly, in the domestic 
play of the Gamester (Rained), and have been 
told by several that my conception of these 
parts was estremely correct, and with a person, 
»s I am told; well adapted to the stage. Should 



you, however, think this a mere boyish whim, 
you will see the inconsistency of that in my 
having persevered in my parts, and at a time 
when I had but two hours leisure in a day. At 
the time when Edwin Forrest made his first ap- 
pearance, he was but a few years older than my- 
self, and if I have been correctly informed, his 
first prospects were no better tban mine. 
Should you think fevorably of it, the terms 
which I propose are these: tbe dresses to be 
found by you, the espences to Mobile or St. 
Louis to be at my espence, if I should succeed 
to perform for you (for the privilege Mid the 
dresses), one month from the night of my first 
appearance ; should I not succeed, you will be 
no loser, as I can give security for the amount 
of the dresses and the eipences of tlie theatre 
for one night. Do not too hastily decide against 
me, for perhaps in so doing you throw a pearl 
away. At all events let me receive an answer, 
stating what time you shall be in New York, 
and if I shall call on you. If the terms are not 
acceptable to your ideas, you can make them so 
on your arrival in New York. 

" Ton will please direct your answer to Thom- 
as R. Hammond, New York, and be sure at least 
to answer it, for if you do not answer it, I shall 
think you have not received it, and write to you 
again. 

"'Not worse the fruit that In the w-iidemese the 
blossom blows.' 



I fear Mr. Hammond was not favored with an 
answer, and that he was obliged to "blow" on 
in the wiidemess, instead of being transplanted 
to (he sunny South. 



"New Orleans, 12th Feb., 1&43. 
"Mb. Smith: Sir,— In 18S6 1 graduated in the 
South Carolina College, delivered the anniver- 
sary oration of Bie Claaiosophic Society, and ac- 
quitted myself with credit, at least my IHends 
were partial enough to say with applause. I 
commenced the study of the law, was admitted 
to practice, located myself in Georgia, where I 
soon obtained business, more than enough to 
support me ; I am in your city upon proffession- 
al business. But throngliout the whole of my 
life, from my earliest recollection to the present 
time I have been haunted with a sort of idiosyn- 
cracy, or rather monomania for the stage. I 
have reasoned with myself, and have a thousand 
times resolved to conquer my propensity, but 
unable. It grows with my growth, and 
Jngtbens with my strength. My prospects 
good, my business la on the average. I was 
ninated by the Democratic party a^ a candi- 
date for the State Legislature, ran ahead of my 
party by 31 votes, and was beaten but 7 in a 
strong Whig county. Yet I am willing to fore- 
go every thing, fortune, friends, ambition, and 
devote myself entirely to the stage. Will you 
accept my services ? If jca, have printed on 
your small bills 'the services of A. B. are ac- 
cepted' — If uay, destroy this." 
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"New Orlean6,23a January, 'SI. 

"Dbak Bbotebr Sol,— I much rogret I have 
not time at my dlepoeal to Bee jou; yet time 
runs. Golden loclied and lioary headed Time 
gives me no respite. flollgUt of foot and swift of 
wing is he or she, hy the wiioh gender Sol, doc- 
tors disagree; howeter, we will not, tut settle 
it, to our mutual Batlafaetion, over a big lieOied 
bottle, some of these dull, rainy nlghte, when 
you, Sol, have the blues, and J have the blaeks, 
or if you please the jellowe. 

"Well, back to old, youug and middlc-agcd 
Time, I was on the point of saying, fiiet man, as 
I am, and you well know that is not what our 
mamma's washed clothes with. 

"In plain, downright, flat fool«d, democratic 
way of speaking, I am compelled to leave the 
city to-day, yes, to-day; bneiness bonor requires 
demands, and nothing but honor first and then 
a woman ; woman could serve us now. 

" Nest Saturday night, please heaven, stages, 
backs and steamboats, I will be here to act the 
character of RoUo, in Fizaro. Ton Sol, must act 
ttie character of LascaEses, for you love ' to hear 
and to repeat the heroes name.' The deil will 
let it go. 

" Well, now for the ladies, heaven ever bless 
them. Ton see Sol I have put them last, last, 
where they should be, for you know I don't like 
eommon things or common notions, or more- 
over, I put the ladies last, because yon know Sol, 
or I do, that about the last terestial thougbts, m; 
br^n, big as it is, will cont^n, will be relative to 
a pretty foot and well and gently swellhig 1— g, 
pardon, I can't eay it. 

"Julia must act Elvira, and who Cora, yon are 
ready to ask, well I will tell you, not that I love 
to hear and to repeat the name, for I own on a 
time, no matter or when, would get nervous at 

the very aonnd of school , now that day Is 

past and nerves case hardened sinner. The 
Count must act Fizaro ; that disbarsed lover, 
last on, must act (or play, a better word) rub 
brackeffl out, Alonzo; other oharacters dispose 
of as you please. 

" Well Sol you see I have need the imperative 
mood which is the only sensible one. 

"My object is, Ist the ladies, now lat their 
benefit, then to benefit you Sol, then to benefit 
the Saint Cbarlea theatre. 

"And lastly making generally, and the good 
people of this fiimous city particularly. 

" That night will be my first and last appear- 
ance, then Sol you and me will write a play that 
will pay yon and the ladies well in your green 
old ages. 

"It will he 'Tragic Comedy,' you Sol the trag- 
ical of course, and in after years Sol you and the 
ladies will visit my Bachelors (God of Heaven, 
in tears) DomicU, sea girt, lashed by the tempest, 
lulled by the billows, 

"I send the ladies a small memento and ask 
In return, for I must have some-thing in return 
make Rollo a belt, red silk bound green mock- 
asins, consider as if he walked — waded— in the 



battle field. The balance of his person he will 
take care of hlmselC 

"You will see nothing of Kollo until about 
the tune he enters the stage, unless you wish 
otherwise, if so address A. B. C. in Post Office. 
Saturday eve. from your bro. , Tom. 

" P.S.— I never overlook letters." 

" Brother Tom, " whoever he was, received no 
encouragement from the committee, and the St. 
Charles audience lost the opportunity of wilness- 
ing his • ' first and last appearance. " 

TTiere are numerons letters from females— 
generally young girls — for Ihey (the blessed creat- 
ures !) are not more exempt from stage madness 
than yoimg men ; indeed, when they are at- 
tacked, it is a hard matter to eiFect a cure ; but 
they require different treatment. The commits 
tee, in not a single instance, " sat" upon rieir ap- 
plications. One of the managers, in propria per- 
soKie, attended lo their cases, consequently none 
of their letters can appear here. 

I will now vary the scene a little by giving the 
complaint of a father for taking away the " car- 
ackter" of his daughter. 



"Mobele,I>ecera.nth,ieST. 

"Sib,- It is with regret to see, things elm to 
torn out so much to my surprals, and diasatis- 
f^tion Instad of hoping to mlt with aom advans- 
mnnt for my ^rl, the only Indusmant, what ever 
maid me com in to yonr establismant, of taking 
a sltuvation, you plaged your word as a man of 
principall, you would anearug her, mor so then 
circomstances would permit at 8t. Louis, but in- 
stad of this, she has bin taken from the only car- 
aekter in which you ever gave her an opertunety 
to display to aom advantage, and In which she 
ganed the generall aprobatlon of the Ordians ; 
Is it just I is it &r ! I askt yon, to tak the only 
Shane out hur hands so barburusly and give it to 
an other, a big wommen, who has allrady the &- 
voura andgoodopinnion of thepeple — byhav- 
ens She is wiping could yon stand by camly lik 
Gentleman of prineiphall, and sufer this apres- 
sion, it was not canst by neglians, on hnr part 
not to com suner, for the botte with which she 
cam was ditaud by axcidonces, and not her felt, 
and the moment she arlfet she appearet before 
you. the east is not yet hi the peapera, and I 
intret for hur sak you will compermis with Mic 
Petry. 

" I am with all due reatoct yonr humble 

"IHbnnimos," 

I do not remember what the result of thi.s 
touching complaint was, but think it likely we 
listened lo reason, and entered into a ' ' comper- 
mis Hith Mis Petry." 



" Sol. Smith, Esq, : Sir, — I liave just played 
Hamlet in the American Theatre, Now Orleans, 
for a charitable benefit, with a aucccsa imprecc- 
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dented. Mr. Kendall, of the Picayune, eaid he 
liad never seen sacb acting! and otliershave ex- 
preBsed liemselyes tbe same way. I liave eon- 
clnlled to play 6 nights here. Terms, same as 
Macroadj's — J receipts. I ajn only afraid your 
company can not support me. 

"I aliall play 13 nights with you at the St. 
Charles, New Orleans, nest season. Terms the 
same, I am certain of attracting tlSOO each 
night, BO you will make a good thing of it, 

"I want to settle the nights here immediate- 
ly. Those in New Orleans we can arrange here- 

"Aline from you, appointing an interview for 
casting the pieces, is desirable. 

"Yours Keapectfully, M B 

" P.8.— I open in Hamlet. I shall reqnire the 
lady who plays the Queen to he sent to ray room, 
to be taught the buainess, which is very particu- 
lar as I do it." 

The answer to the above modest letter was in 
the foUowiog words ; 

" Cincinnati Theatre, Aug. 11, 1M4, 

" Sir, — Tour favor of this date is received. In 
regard to your acting in Cincinnati, it is Impos- 
sible, as Uie company is quite incompetent to 
'support' you. It was as much as they could 
do to support Maeready and Forrest ; " " ' 
tain they would fell when put in competition 
witlisucji acting as yours, the like of which has 
not been seen by that experienced critic, Mr. 
Kendall ; besides, our Queen Gertrude, we feel 
quite sure, would object to visiting your room 
for the purpose of being taught business by 
yon. 

"As to New Orleans, there being time ti 
model onr company for such an occasion, 
tend to accept the proffer of jour service! 
the 13 nights mentioned (the time to be flvri 
hereailer), only varying tie terms a little, or, 
rather, changing the mode of settlement, thus : 
As I understand you are a thriving and pros- 
perous merchant in the Crescent City, you can 
pay !n cash, or give us a Note, saUefiietorily in- 
dorsed, for 17200, our share of the $1200 per 
night you are sure to draw, and we resign to 
you the whole receipts for the 32 nights you 
phiy. Respectfully yours, 8oL. Smite." 

No engagement carae out of this correspond- 
ence ; but the candidate for starring honors be- 
came so importunate in reference to the pro- 
posed immediate Cincinnati engagement, it was 
thought advisable ta hand him over to the com- 
mittee, who, after giving him a hearing in Shy- 
lock, reported adversely to his claims. But the 
committee must have erred in judgment on thi; 
occasion, for see wliat celebrity the rejected in- 
dividual has achieved since ! In England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, California, and Australia, Ifl say 
nothing of the Atlantic States, the great West, 
and the Sooth of this part of the world, the peo- 
ple all agree with the judemonl pronounced by 
G.W. Kendall— (^1^ Aaue never seea sacA acting 



by any other individual — never ! He has he- 
c, par excellence, "(Ae eminent tragedian" 
(see bills), and he plays Hamlet and the game of 
er with "great snceess" wherever he goes — 
;pt ^ere — exempLfying in a very marked man- 
the true policy of an actor, which undoubt- 
is to begin at the lop instead of at the bot- 
of the ladder. This is the tragedian who 
produced sitch effects in rehearsing Maciieth at 
Boston iheatre that a countryman ran up the 
[eps and through the front door, asking the 
seeper if there aias a dog-fight going on / and 
who elicited from a critic in this city who wit- 
nessed one of his stage spasms in the third act 
of Othello, the remark that the aadlence were 
in doubt whether he should be hissed or sub- 
jected to the operation of phlebotomy. 

The late John S. Robb (himself a member) 
gave the following account (in a California pa- 
per which he edited in 1 854) of the proceedings 
at one of the meetings of the committee : 

"ST. LOUIS DRAMATIC BOARD. 



" Every body has heard of Sol Smith, the well 
known theatrical manager ; well, as he bos re- 
tired from the profession now, we may be per- 
mitted to briefly describe an association or crit- 
ical board of which he was then Either and 
founder. Wlile in St. Louis, during the sum- 
mer campaign of his company, our friend Sol 
was very mnch troubled by etage-stmek youths, 
and, Icdeed, infatuated middle age, who desired 
to strut in spangles upon the boards. The man- 
ager, occupied by his roultiforiona duties as law- 
yer, city councilmao, school director, etc., had 
not that time to devote to the dramatic part of 
the business which ho wished, or which was 
necessary, particularly in Ihe examination of 
stage aspirants ; he therefore organized a ' Dra- 
matic Board' to assist him. 

"One of the rules of the Board, and one which 
required much effort to observe, was, that no 
member, on pain of expulsion, should laugh 
while it was in session. The last examination 
it was our privilege to be present at was deep' 
ly interesting. We had a fat, big-headed police- 
man io examine, who, from being on duty in the 
theatre, had imbibed a passion for the stage. I 
remember that, upon the occasion named, poor 
Dan Marble — one of the best-hearted men and 
^fted actors of the American stage— officiated 
as a member of the board. A magistrate, fa- 
mous for the paucity of his intellect, was also an 
invited member of the board. From the invi- 
tation sent to the latter, he was led to believe 
that the members of the board, appreciating his 
literary acquirements and critical ability, had 
sent fbr him to help them out of some diBlcult 

"The board having been called to order, the 
rules read, the theatrical victim was admitted, 
and without mercy put through one of the 
strangest examinations that ever bothered the 
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head of a Thespian aapirant, Hia atare of paa- 
Bages from Shakspeare, in^^luding all the tnige- 
diea, hia Norval, his Sir Giles Overreach, and hia 
Sir Edward Mortimer, were each listened to, 
and, Witt most serions countenance, comment- 
ed upon. Sol, the president, iietcned and iooic- 
ed with absorbing intensity, and his long feoe 
remained immovable as marble. We don't mean 
Dan Marble, for he snorted rigbt out, and was 
forthwith expelled. When we heard Dan's Yan- 
kee ' he-ah ! he-ai !' as he retreated down the 
atfllrs, it was with difBcultj any of us could lieep 
a straight 6ce. 

"After Dan's esit, Sol put the policeman 
through a aeries of attitudes, during which a 
very lively discussion was going on as to the 
correctness of them. The self-satiafled candi- 
date was flaced in an advancing posture, with 
one arm extended, his head fised in a, most on- 
natural position one aide, bis eyebrows brought 
down in a most terrible frown, his mouth twist- 
ed into a seatbing sneer, while his breast waa 
kept heaving with supposed passion ; and from 
this he was transposed to an attitade of aup- 
pIEcation. This was the most iudlcrona ol all 
the efforts made in the esamining chamber. 
The attempt of our victim to looli imploring 
was very much like the espreasion a human he- 
ing would pat on if receiving some violent as- 
sault in the real'. Hia eyes rolled upward, his 
month open, and his fece curled like abad boy's 
about to receive a licking, was a picture of com- 
ic anguish. 

" Sol DOW proposed that we should, retire to 
tiie stage for tlie final ceremony, where the can- 
didate waa ospected to go through a course of 
motions in costume, which coatume waa tin 
armor I Being duly incased therein, he waa 
again put through a series of armed positions ; 
now with the spear, again With the battle-ase, 
and then with sword and shield. To familiar- 
ize him with the stage, and make him capable 
of finding his adversary or his mistress upon it 
when darkened the visor of his helmet was 
cloaed and over its bare a piece of leather waa 
fest ucd wh ch completely bllndlolded ur can 
didate In this fls he »as rushed about the 
stage now charging here again cautiously 
stealing along there agam going through a 
warr Or s dying scene in wh ch he i« feeling 
about for the foe wl o has stabbed bim >u tb 
dark and then be would be sent to delivering 
burst of passion iVom Romeo and Juliet. 

" The final trial was proposed by Sol, after he 
had expressed commendation on those past It 
waa reprcaented to the candidate Ihat ruahing 
off the scene properly waa a great feature of 
tragedy, and (like all aspirants), aa he desired 
more particularly to make that his line of busi- 
ness, it was necessary that he ahould learn to 
rash off. It was farther repreaented to him 
that, carried away by the excitement of the 
piece, he was liable to run agidnat the scenery, 
and mar the effectiveness of an entire scene just 
at what shonid be its triumphant close, and 
therefore the profession had adopted the prac- 
tice of learning to rush off blindfolded, as then, 
no matter what the actor's state of escitement 
might be, he being practiced, could without dif- 



ficulty avoid the scenery. This being fiilly nn- 
deistood by the novice, he was placed in his 
poaitlon, his visor was closed, and he was then 
told to take a Richard the Third attitude, hs If 
charging upon Richmond's forces; and Sol, tak- 
ing position, gave the signal: 

" Upon 'em — charge 1' 
The candidate rushed forward, a ring like a 
tin pan concuaaioa followed, and the next mo- 
the man in armor recoiled from the side- 
s, and fell sprawling on his nether extrem- 
ity about the centre of the stage. His firat de- 
sire waa to see what he had encountered; but 
the force of the colliaion having driven the rim 
of the tin helmet over his ears, he was, like the 
with his head in the pitcher of milk, im- 
prisoned. The member who held the upright 
board In the entrance between the scenes, which 
the policeman rushed headforemost against, lay- 
ing it quietly down, with the rest of us exhibited 
commendable zeal in trying to releaae the can- 
didate from his vile durance. After the practi- 
cal jokes he had submitted to, it may be guessed 
that he had a pidr of BAR8 it w^ not eaay to re- 
leaae I We effected it, however, and, having re- 
lieved him from hia armor, we conducted him 
up to the room where ho was first introduced, 
and here the manager, Sol. Smith, Esq. , addressed 
him hi very flattering terms, commented on hia 
correct reading of many pasaagea, and advised a 
ferther study of the ruehlng-off movement. 

" Sol then called upon the justice to say a few 
words to the aspirant. The latter, who had not 
seen the ' board' part of the above-mentioned 
scene because of hia position on the stage, and 
who believed the whole affair to be a serious 
preparatory lesson to fit the would-be actor for 
tbe profession, delivered a most incoherent echo 
of the manager's speech, mingled with expres- 
sions such aa 'great Bard of Avon,' 'immortal 
Shakapeare,' 'great responsibility resting upon 
thoae who chooae the great profession of being 
the greatchroniclereofthe time,' etc. In short, 
it was a good speech for a brief one. 

The candidate was now allowed to depart, 
and Sol commenced enacting tbe last scene of 
our comedy. Taking from an antique trunk in 
bis room an old three- cornered alage hat, he pre- 
sented it to the magistrate as an acknowledg- 
ment of the high estimation in which the Dra- 
matic Board held his literary critical ability. 
The said venerable old tile was represented to 
bo the laat one that ever the patriot and sage, 
Dr. Franklin, wore. The literary justice, in a 
perfect paroxysm of pleasure, pressed the black 
cockade upon this relic to his bosom, declared 
it the happieat day of his life, and vowed that 
his poaterity should preserve it to ' the laat syi- 
lable of recorded time.' 

" The board now adjourned, but we are nnder 
the impresaion that both candidate and the jus- 
tice are ignorant to this moment of the fact that 
all stage-struck heroes who came before our as- 
sociation had to butt the ' dramatic board' which 
stood between tbe scenes. The last time we 
saw Manager Sol, he was sitting in his office at 
the St. Charles Theatre, complacenHj listening 
to a Spaniard reading a biank-verae poem, writ- 
ten in English by himaeli; which the Castilian 
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Kew plajB submitted to the management of 
courEB received due attention, but I must say 
that "very few and fiir between" were the in- 
stances of acceptance. Generally ihe veriest 
trash constituted the staple offered, and this 
trash was retired lo the committee. 

I give here the title, draiaatU persortce, and 
one scene — and that's enough — of a play written 
by one Mr. Davis, of Mobile, who wailed eight 
years for a report from the committee, and then 
was allowed, on giving bondi, to lake a copy of 
it for transmission to the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, where he lelt quite sure it would be ac- 
cepted and played at once : 

THE COTAGEE'S GRANDSON, 

Mf BDERD BBUTHEE 



(COPPY M 



t Skured.) 



NamiS Of CAEICTIBfl. 

Count Elmore, disguised as a Rober. 

Count Askins, a YuEurper. 

Williamson & Harrison, tlie Count's Confidence. 

Thomaa, supposed to be the Cotager's Son. 
Dnncan, a fishemmn. 
Jaqulse, a Rober. 
Grome. 
Qost 

Jane, the Cotager's Wife. 
liUcy, the dames dotter. 
The bride. 

Sotgers & servants by Supernumeraries and Knu- 
menis Osiilliraries. 

ACT THIRD— SoBHB Piebt. 



Count Askins raising from his seat and laing 
a book on a table, Who with in there (enters 
servant) My lord did you call Tes is William- 
son returned yet servant speaking no my lord 
not yet should any strangers come show them 
up begone Sir (exhert servant) Connt geting 
up and walking the iooc It is it must be and it 
shall be this must go in force raising his hand 
nocking on the table it must he and shall be 
this boy once m my power then all will be saved 
It must be the boy and he must die villan as I 
ammyvillany must not stop bere the boy that I 
saw at the cottage before a nother day mnat be 
in mj power then powers I defy the and al! the 
can do vlllao I am and yillan I will be until I 
am satisfied (the doors opens carefully) Enters 
HioGoBt a da^er in bis right hand with the fonr 
finger of the left hand pointing to her bleding 
stab in her side noble count thon art not satis- 
fled wili murdering she that harmed the not but 
K 



now thee seaks to the life him thou noist not. 
Noble Count night time is short Uie count foil- 
ing on his knees and claspii^ his hand together 
most noble and ginerous specter what thon 
wanta what is it that I shall do name it were it 
in the power of man it shall be done then my re- 
quist this you you shall give over they plans vritJi 
glaturing they vangence with innocente bloud 
count speaking thy requist will be as thou 
wishes it but Icve mo Gost speaking Rise then 
tyrant Count raising Gost before forty -eight 
hours thou shalt be as I am moldering in the 
dust Count agitated thousaidst I shall die. Oost 
speaking Xes thou shalt die by the hand of him 
thou triest to murder he shall revenge his mur- 
dered mother No Connt Call for tbey redemer 
for murcey time Is short for he is the only one 
that can give murcey on the fereweil we mete 
again not in this world but before the Jnge of 
all Juges on hight so farewell repent for they 
time is short, farewell (exhert Gost) Count a^- 
tatedO havens that Iliad not been bom to come 
to this. Esiiert Count Sloe moosiek. 

In the summer of 18il, which was an ex- 
tremely dull one in our business, among the nu- 
merous candidates for theatrical honors, wishing 
to learn the "trade, art, and mystery" of acting, 
came one morning a weak, trembling, peaked- 
nosed individual, who looked as though a, tolera- 
ble breeze would blow him to pieces. With a 
hesitating, tender voice, he asked to see the "boss 
of the show," I instantly discovered a "sub- 
ject" for the committee, and asked him, in a loud 

"Macumber — Jeemes Macumber," he an- 
swered, his knees feirly knocking together when 
he discovered who it was that addressed him. 

" What canst thon do ?" I inquired. 

After a moment's hesitation, and making two 
or three vain attempts to swallow something, he 
gasped twice, and got out this answer ; " I con 
sp^ik orations, and I tkijik I could learn to act 
out plays in a short time." 

" Speak orations ? What orations canst thou 

"Mart Antof^s, John Qnincy Adams's 
Fonrth of July, Hannibal's Address to his Army, 
Patrick Henry's Give me Liberty or Give me 
Death, Clay's speech on the Declaration of War, 
Washington's Farewell, Webster's Union Speech, 

"Stop!" I cried; "enough — more than enough. 
And you wish lo speak these orations on the 

" Ye-es," he answered ; "lam told that I can 
make heaps of money by speaking 'em." 

" Are you aware, Mr. Macumber, that before 
being allowed to step upon the sacred precincts 
of the stage, you will he obliged lo undergo an 
and be put through certain cere- 
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monies by a committee?" This question I asked 
in a, very solemn manner, of course, and his an- 
swer was equally solemn. With tears in his 
eyes, he answered, 

" I— I don't mind,I don't, v:hal ceremonies I 
go through i I am ready and willin'." 

"Very well," I said. "Sow take off your hat 
HUd kneel dowD. " And down he went upon his 
marrow-bones, hat in hand, without the least 
hesitation. I then administered a solemn obli- 
gation to the candidate, which bound him by the 
shade of Shakspeare, the memory of Ben Jon- 
son, and his sacred honor, not to reveal any thing 
which should transpire during his initiation into 
the mysteries of the drama. [The Sons of Malta, 
Know-Nothings, Druids, Mormons, Sons of Tem- 
perance, all, I snppose, foimded npou the cere- 
monies of this committee, can form a tolerable 
idea of the "ohUgation," without a reprint of the 
same — theyareallprettynearlyaiike.] Macum- 
ber suliacribed cheerfully to etecy thing, kissed 
the bilt of the Maltese sword held out to him, 
and, on a signal ^veo, tose to his feet. 

" Having taken the prelituinaty obligation, 
Jeemes, you will go to your place of sojourn and 
refresh your memory by reading over the Fourth 
of July Address of Adams, the younger of that 
name ; refresh your body by sleep, and to-mor- 
row morning, aa the Cathedral clock strikes the 
hour of nine, you will present yourself at the 
second vestibule door, counting from the south, 
of this edifice, where yon will bo received by the 
committee. Now, Jeemes, begone !" 
And he -was gone — off like a fiash. 
It was a little doubtful in my mind whether he 
would return or not. However, as there w 
several other candidates waiting a heacmg, 
order was issued throt^h the " Keveille" for 
assemhlage of (he committee the next morning 
at a quarter before nine. As I passed '. 
theatre just before the appointed time, I 
man standing at the door designated. Quickly 
informing the cominitiee of fhat was the order 
of the day, all was soon ready for the reeepti 
The Cathedra! clock- began to strike, and be- 
tween the fourth and fifth strokes the door was 
suddenly opened, the candidate sdacd by the 
sergeant-at-arms, drawn quickly within the 
tibule, blindfolded, and— « • • 

The reader will not expect a ftdl accoun 
the "secret ceremonies" which followed, 
sufficient to be informed that Macnmbet 
meaned himself most maofnlly, and that the trap- 
doorg, pulleys, and travelers worked well ; the 
thunder, lightning, rain, and blue-lights wert 
in fine order. The candidate was dismissed 
little after 10 o'clock, with directions to present 



himself the next morning at the same time and 
which directions he scmpalously obeyed. 
After three courses of training, he was pro- 
nounced ready and capable of appearing befm'c 
This was an entirely new conrse of 
policy, adopted by the committee in considera- 
)f the great merits of the candidate, the al- 
intolerable warmth of the weather, and the 
" beggarly account of empty boxes" nightly ex- 
hibited at the theatre. 

t appearance of Macuoiber was diJy 
heralded by the press (nearly all the editors being 
members of the committee), and the Fourth of 
July Oration of Adams chosen for the occasion. 
Proper scenery and costumes were selected, and, 
ooinled time, Mactmiber, strictly gnard- 
; sergeant-at-arms, was stationed back 
Jlai, which, at a pven eignal, opened, 
and the debutant appeared bodily in the presence 
of the audience, with a bound, amid tremen- 
dous flashes of lightning, the fiat instantly clos- 
ing behind him — and suet an appearance as he 
made! Dressed in a suit of regimentals "a, 
world too wide," and considerably too long for 
him, after the manner of Col. Pluck or Bombas- 
tes Furioso, flourishing a sabre as long as him- 
self, Macumber stood in an attitude of stern de- 
fiance (according l« instructions) until the awful 
yells and shouts which greeted him had in some 
degree subsided ; then, sheathing bis sword with 
a clang, he stmtted to the fi'ont, made thi'ce 
bows or salaams in the Turkish lashion, gave n 
stamp with his right foot, and proceeded with 
the oration, every word of which he spoke, to the 
very last line, receiving abundance of applause 
during its delivery from the committee-men sta- 
tioned in front, as well as from the general aniii 
ence, all seeming, after a little while, to enter 
into the "fun of the thing." At the cuncluaun 
of the speech, according to orders, the orator 
placed himself upon a certain place previously 
chalked out fiir him, drew his immense sword, 
and, poising it in the way of a salute, uas let 
doien through a trap, and so disappeared, a sud- 
den flash of lightning flaming up through the 
opening in the stage. Cries of "encore/" were 
now heard from all parts of the house, mixed 
with cries of "Macnmbet! Macumber 1" The 
will of the pubbc evidently was that the orator 
should come forward and receive its congratula- 
tions on his decided success. This call not hav- 
ing been anticipated — calls were not so common 
then as they are now — no provision had been 
made tor getting him out of the cellar except hy 
means of the very trap which let him dpvrn ; so 
an order was hastily transmitted through the 
speaking-trumpet to place him npon the trap, 
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and to caution him to hold himself firm nnd 
steady. All being teadj, the signd was ^ven 
for the trap to rise quickly, when Macumber was 
projected through the stage and shot up into the 
air at least two yards I The brave fellow, how- 
ever, lit apou his feet, and resnmed that same 
defiant attitude, with sword drawn, which had 
brought down such bursts of applause on his ap- 
pearance throngh the flacs. After stamping two 
or three times, and bowing low to the audience, 
he took his stand upon the chalked sq^uare, and 
was again lowered out of sight. 

The newspapers next day teemed with the suc- 
cess Bchiei-ed by the new-comer, and soon the 
Eastern papers took up the strain, remarking 
that " a new tragedian was making a great sen- 
sation at St. Louis." 

The next effort of Macumber was in ' ' Han- 
nibal's Address to his Army." His appearance 
this time was in what is called a boat carriage — 
a board on small wheels, to which the profile of 
a boat is usually fastened, run upon the floor, but 
concealed from the audience by a ground or 
water piece, giving the boat an appearance of 
gliding through the water. Standing upon this 
board, the orator was draw-n on, appearing to 
slide or skate along upon the painted water. 
When in the centre of the stage ho jumped out, 
and, after going through the defiant altitude and 
requisite number of stamps, proceeded with hi 
oration, which was received by a larger audience 
thim the one of the night before, and with equal 
enthusiasm. At the conclusion, instead of going 
down a trap, he was taken np in the car which is 
used in Macbeth for carrying up Mrs. Hecate; 
and so on through the week, until all the ora- 
tions in the programme had been spoken by the 
bold Macumber, changing nightly the mc 
of his entrance and exit, and also, after his 
ond night, his costume. An account of the 
week's proceedings would be tedious ; enough 
has been told to convince the reader that we had 
a good deal of amusement, and, perhaps, that we 
earned the joke too far, especiaUy in permitting 
the candidate to go before the public. I think 
was a strong draw upon the good-nature of oi 
andiences ; but it was such a dull time, som 
thing had to be done to wake up the people, and 

selves to a hearty laugh, even at the expense of 
strict dramatic propriety — and they did, at the 
same time permitting (for once) aU outside ji 
to participate. 

After his performance each night, we si 
Macumher in one of the private boxes, where, 
surrounded by guards, he received deputatii 
from outside committee-men. One niEht I 



member a lisit he received from the v 
Charles Keemle, who, together with another 
equally worthy citizen (a great proficient in set- 
back euchre), and ten others, representing them, 
seli'es to be the mayor and aldermen of ttie city, 
presented a petition, which was immediately 
granted, that the Fourth of July should be post- 
week or two, in consequence of the in- 
clemency of fte weather ! 
At the end ot the week a warrant was made 
Lt in due form for the sum of twelve dollars, 
and Macumber (always accompanied by the ser- 
geant-at-arms) was told to present it for pay- 
ment to the lord high treasurer, whom he woold 
know by his being the ugliest man he shoidd 
find in the room where he was to be con- 
ducted. It happened the whole company, or- 
chestra and all, were engaged in the greenroom, 
rehearsing the burlesque opera of Don Gio- 
vanni. Macumber, on looking round when the 
bandage was removed from his eyes, without the 
least hesitation kneeled down and presented the 
warrant to my old leader, Carl Mueller, who sol- 
emnly paid him the money in currency. Mae 
was again bUndfblded and conducted to the com- 
mittee-room, where, another obligation of secrecy 
being administered he wa dis n ssed I have 
not heard of or from I m s nee The person 
who BO efficiently performed the ard ous duties 
of sergeant^at-arms du ng the Macumber en 
T m the Curtam Man of 



whom mention 
this volume. Bj 
for several years 
During the sea 



made in ano he port < 
the way I haven t seen 



of 1844 n Cue una the 
derable bus ne on hand- 
A member of the medical profession was Btage- 
stmek, and apphed for an opportunity K appear 
as Hamlet. Being referred to the committee, 
he had a private hearing one afternoon, old Lo- 
gan, Falvy Williams, and myself constituting a 
quorum on that occasion. In the ghost scene 
the candidate (as Hamlet) was instructed in the 
" start" for at least an hour, the various commit- 
tee-men acting alternately as the ghost. In the 
play scene the candidate was advised to sing a 
portion of the test, referring to Hamlet's men- 
tion of the "pious chanson." He went throi^h 
to the end, but we could see that about the time 
he eitclaimed 

"AratI Deadfbradncsir 
he began to smell one. The sitting was closed, 
and the candidate dismissed with the usual obli- 
gations of secrecy ; but we all felt we had not 
done with that chap, and, sure enough, in an 
hour or two the following letter was banded in ; 
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" CIndnnKti, 21 June. 

"Mb. Soil. Smith: 8ib,— Agreeable to ap- 
pointment, I met with pleasure your bonornble 
Committee, bat niQst confess (and not without 
ahame) 1 retired with perfect disgust and ame- 
dlately resolved on giving you amcdiate notiee 
as to my utter contempt of such treatment and 
heneefortb tak no further notice of the matter, 
lam somewhat Buprised that your power of con- 
ception would have suffered you to make Butch 
a pitiful attempt to malte a want<# of one who 
had imposed uter confidece in you. 

"You and your Committee did not exhibit 
quite skill enough to snqiress my disagreable 
aprehenBiona — aa swearing in one of yonr hon. 
hodj at the out side the dooiv-' Itnoted and eom- 
hined locks'— noted down by the chairman of 
the Committee— opinions as the eomplixion of 
the Germans & Danes with french pronunciation 
—pious ehasaw !— by Mr. W new and won- 
derful afect produced by singing cert^n poetry 
unanimously concured in— ^bah — booh — skat- 
perfect failure gent. 

"Sol you enforced secrecy upon me in this 
mater — I liave and will observe to the letter- 
while the efeet produced by a lailure mining all 
all within infects unseen. 

"J. E. — The Committee who as you say are 
sworn to secrecy therefore I need not fear their 
ill report els I should prefer a bad epitaph. 

" Your — — Dupe, Hahlet. 

"N.B. — Any response to this through the P. 
Office shall be cheerfuly & eoufideutjaly re- 
garded. H. 

'"Why have you used me thus, I loved yon ever,' 



, ClBcinnatt Theatre.l 
"June 23, ISM. J 

"Deab 3nt,— Youc note of yesterday is re- 
ceived, and we hasten to say that yonr deter- 
mination to 'go no farther' is nnanimouely ap- 
proved of by the committee. 

"The proceedings of yesterday were such as 
are usual on such occasions, and you certainly 
passed through the ordeal with considerable 
credit to yourself. It is but justice to say that, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of a CUA.HOE 
OP OHOSTS, we have never seen a novice acquit 
himself so well as you did- 

"Wc must insist that we did no more than 
onr duty in giving you the proper pronunciation 
of the Frekch words ; and our ' failure' to give 
the ' original music' of the ' pious chanson' 
must be attributed to the iact that the members 
of the committee do not profess or possess very 
splendid vocal powers. 

"We close this reply to your note by copying 
a resolution adopted unanimously by the com- 



" 'BcjoJw^That the injunction of secrecy on 
the proceedings of Friday, June 21, be made Taa- 
PSTUAL, and the candidate for histrionic honors 
be congratulated upon his fortunate escape.' 

"Wishing you every success, in whatever pro- 
fession you may think proper to adopt, 
" We remain yours very truly, 

"The Committee." 



So far ns I know, we, in this instauee, efiecteil 

At a sitting in New Orleans, we were "putting 
through" a candidate in Kichakd the Third, 
when, just as he started from hia couch in the 
last scene, exclaiming 

"Give me another horse," etc, 
a litfle fiste of a dog flew at him, and, seizing on 
the seat of his trowsers, hung there until taken 
off by his master, who was acting at the time as 
sergeant-at^arms. Of course the would-ho tra- 
gedian was required to try the scene over again 
and again, but every time that confonnded dog 
woaM get loose and attack him in the rear] I 
have no doubt he had been trained to it. At 
least six times he went to sleep, and old Jack 
Greene, as the ghost of Henry VT. , with a segar 
in his nwiuth, repeated the line, 












terrible 



and Richard every lime bounded from his coucli, 
flonrishing his sword, and, staggering toward tlie 
foot-lights, exclaimed. 



jetledr 



that d— d dog again ; can 

The rehearsal was at last suspended — the dog 
eouiin'( be kept out of the fray. 

These few instances of the " proceedings" of 
the committee must suffice. There are many 
living lay members in St. Louis who have partic- 
ipated in the meetings at the N. W. corner of 
Third and Olive Sireets, up stairs, and whose 
sides must occasionally shake while recalling the 
ludicrous scenes enacted, where the collector of 
custems now so seriously carries on the business 
of the general government. 

I close this very "loose" report of the proceed- 
ings of the " Committee on Authors and Actors" 
by giving a " pome" which I considered too good 
to be inserted under the proper date (1837) with 
the other "Rejected Addresses," written in com- 
petition for the prize of gl 1 00 offered for the best 
poetic address, to be spoken at the opening of 
the New St, Louis Theatre, I g've it exactly as 



[RH[«IfoUi' ni; 






O, what a dark, and ditefnl scene, bruded o'er 
the world! [furl&l ; 

Before the glorious light of Education was uii- 
And diffused with splendour, its golden ray ; 
I With grandeur; converting night to peaceful dav. 
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Which erected on the bosom of chaos a light, 




a store of sublime de- 


light ; 
Has untwined the fetters in 


which he was bound : 


And scattered the cEoads o 


ignorance, that hung 


Ignorance joined wilt her 


[on every virttie, 
sister vice ; frowned 


And on sweet innocence, her imperious falchion 



Which distressfiilly imprisoned every virtuous 
And made the world, with envy and vico compact. 
But now, O ! now ] print the boon of Heaven 
is diffused ; [pecDsed ; 

And knowledge by Feasants, as well as Princes 
The hills rejoice, the plains proclaim peace. 
The reign of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition 

».,.. [aide. 

All nations, have those rude obstacles thrown 
Which, with tJieir intelligence had so long vied : 
Ere (Education,) the great fountain of light ush- 

Ere virtue, her moral, hallowed precepts won. 
The prize,* 50 long fought for, out of peril"! 
has arose, [repose. 

And on the bosom, of tiur Columbia shall ever > 
Until the last trump, the catastrophe of time j 
shall propose. J 

This land, fair Columbia's pleasant plains. 
Was beat beat by great solitude's awful rains : 
And where freedom's pallace, now arises above 

Unaccompanied with disgrace, robed in holy at- 
Was a barren wiUlerness, in space unexplored ; 
Before the sublime art (education,) npon us 

poured, 
Its briliant ray, (he dawn of purity and light; 
Which snaehes from the hand of ignorance, all 
might. [ihe mind. 

No more shall the blubbers of ignorance choke 
Nor blindness, nor sorrows, veil the sight of man- 
kind ; [tree, 
Come bounteous era ! when mankind shall all be 
And march to the Altar of union and liberty ; 
See the Ark of ignorance, and slavery acuda«'ay. 
Behold the Squadron of right, and justice, arives 
to-day. 
Through the veil of ignorance to smell the! 
flower, [power ; I 
That now smiles on the summet of fame and I 
That now gilds, and decks liberties lofty tower. J 
Not by gems of silver, and gold, we were"! 
brought [wrought, I 
For dignity, and eminence education has j 
And by education, philosophy we are taught. J 
Yes, education more valuable than rubies, fiir, 
A pharos to our feet ; to our minds a g^ding star. 
* Alndlng to educaUou. 



Through boundless space we measure the com- 

meis flight. 
We see the Sun in his glory, the centre of might. 
The moons silver orb j that gilds the horrors of 

night. 
That spreads her twinkling beams So bright. 
And in kind peace, enlightens this vast globe. 
With beanty ; and wraps it in 



And Mercury's, heated, fervent, burning sphere 
Too with Jubiter, and Saturn, on vast regions 
there, [petaal blaie. 

Mighty moons in splendonr roll, and shed per- 
Which shines to their great Author's name, eter- 
nal praise ; [ly spied, 
Are by the great tube, (Education,) complete- 
Nor can one celestial form, from, the eye of the 
philosopher hide. 
By that heavenly boon, the gift of Education, 
We can fly through all ages, in the creation. 
Live the lives of all antiquity ; see Adam live j 
See Socrates, and Plato, to youth advice ^ve, 
The siege of Troy, and Jerusalem is exposed to 



The 






of Uclid, and Newton are ours 
imfurled, (that bane,) ignorance 



For value, purer than gems of sih'er or gold ; 
Wisdom established in its stead, more radiant it 
shines, [mines. 

Than the Diamwida ray, glitriug in Golconda's 

St. John the Baptist. 

In 1843 or 18i4 an Englishman died in St. 
Louis. When the effects of the deceased were 
looked into by the pubhc administrator, there 
was found in the false bottom of one of his 
trunks an old picture, carefully rolled np, of St. 
John the Baptist and the Paschal Lamb— 
John holding a staff, in which was fostened a 
scroll bearing these words; "Ecce Agnis Deo" 
(Behold the Lamb of God). This picture was 
purchased at the administrator's sale by a Dr. 
Edgerly (now deceased), and from him pur- 
chased by me for the sum of fifty dollars. The 
trulb of the matter was, I thought that picture 
of St. John might be an " original" by one of 
the old masters, it looked so old and dim, and, 
if so, would be wortli several thousands of dol- 
lars, if not pimvds to me, which snppositiotts 
dollars or pounds I stood very much in need of 
at the time ; and my hopes were founded in 
part upon the following occurrence, which took 
place in St, Louis the year before my coming into 
possession of St. John : 

At the comer of Second and Pine Street there 
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i Bale a yerj fi 



! collec- 



■e purchased by such 
IS had any taste in, and appreda- 
le Arts ; but the sales were few 
L. One morning 
h p 



fill 



g h 



h ng- 
llec- 



with the 



P P 



k d ha 



h d p k p th van p gs, 
adhn alh hhd m. he 

se h h Eng hm d ed 

six or eight of the pictures, and agreed on the 
price of each, the whole amountiiig to ahont two 
hundred dollars. "Make oat joar bill,"6aid 
the stranger. The bill was made out and paid. 

" Where will jou have them sent ?" asked the 
pietore-dealer. 

" Don't send them any where at present, " re- 
plied the purchaser, " When 1 want them 1 will 
call for them ;" and he stepped toward the door 
as if going. "By-the-by," said he, returning, 
"thU one, " pointing carelessly to one of his pur- 
chases — a small, ordinary-looking pictnre with- 
out a frame, which he had previously carefully 
examined, batk ajid front — '^tkia one, if you 
will please to hand it down to me, I will take 
uiith me, in my hand, to the hotel. " 

The picture was handed down, and the pnr- 
cbaser took it in his hand, which was observed 
to tremble a litUe as he received it, and his face 
grew suddenly pale. "What is the matierf" 
asked the picture-dealer ; " are you not well ?" 

" Never better in my life," replied the stran- 
ger, accepting the chair and glass of water of- 
fered him by the kind picture-dealer. "Never 
better — never better," continued the stranger. 
" This is my picture now, is it not ? I have pur- 
chased it and paid for it, I think." " Most de- 
cidedly you have," responded the other; "you 
ptud me twenty-five dollars for it; it is well 
worth it, I think." "I think bo too; it is a 
bargain which I am well satisfied with," said the 
purchaser. ' ' I hope, sir, you are also satisfied 
with your other purchases," qnoth the seller of 
pictures. 

" Yes," replied the pale Englishman — " well 
satisfied with my whole morning's work. List- 
en ! All the pictures I have purchased from you, 
except this which I hold in my hand, 1 make 
you a preseiit of; 1 don't want them. They are 
yours as a free gift. This, and this only, I keep, 
and start with it to-morrow for England. / 
iauE been in search of tMs little picture /or four 
years. I traced it to Spain, Portugal, South 
America, Mexico, and the United States, and 
have at last foxatd it and purchased it here in St. 



Louis." "What! that tittle picture?" " Yes, 
this little picture ; it is an ' original,' by Eubecs, 
and I am to receive for it in England, by con- 
tract, £4000, besides my expenses daring the 
four years I hare been hunting it up!" 

" Well," thought I, after hearing this strange 
sto[7, "if that little picture, which sold for 
twenty-five dollars, was worth f -tOOO (1^0,000), 
who knows hut this St. John, which cost me |50, 
may be worth £8000?" At all events, I deter- 
mined to find out what it was worth, and to do 
that it was necessary to send it to Italy, where 
there are records by which such queslJona can 
be decided. So, bethinking me of the friend of 
my boyhood, Hikam: Powbhs, the great sculp- 
tor, I packed ap my St. John and sent it to that 
gentleman at Florence, requesting him to ascer- 
tain, first, whether it was an " original," and by 
one of the ' ' great masters ; " secondly, if it was 
one of those immensely valuable works of art, to 
sell it at what it would bring — bnt not less than 
$20,000; and, thirdly, to remit the proceeds, 
after paying charges, to me in New Orleans, 
where I had debts which that sum would abo&t 

In due time my St. John arrived at Florence, 
and my old friend promptly replied lo me that 
—it was not an " original"— Bo( by any "old 
master, " nor by any known yoimg master ; in 
lact, itwnsaveryordinary picture, which wanted 
cUaning und renovating, and then might possibly 
be sold for twenty or thirty dollars! He also 
said, if I wanted it cleaned and renovated, I 
might send ten dollars to our mutual friend 
Mr. Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, and he 
(Powers) would have the work done, and hold 
my St. John subject to my order. 

Of course my hopes of a fortune from St. John 
were at an end ; bnt believing in my heart it was 
a pretty good picture, notwithstanding its find- 
ing no place in the "records" of Florence, I 
wrote my early friend to have my St. John 
cleaned up, and to hold on lo it until I should 
send or call for it. I sent the ten dollars to Mr. 
Longworth, and received the following reply ; 
Nicholas Longworth to Sol. Smith. 

'• ChidnnBtl, Not. IT, lS«i. 

"I>EAKSlR,—Tonr letter, inclosing one from 
onr frtend Powera, and ten dollars on his ac- 
count, was duly received. The ten dollars I will 
hand over to his Tjrotber. As yon are in the 
pictnre line, you should visit New York during 
tlie winter season. So little taste is there, in 
that city of low path streets, for the arts, tiat 
you may weekly bny pictures of all the great 
ancient painters, at public auction, at from fifty 
cents to ten dollars ; and many of them so dim- 
med by age eg to be Invaluable. I shall be pleased 
to see you when nest in Porkopolis. When 
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I last saw yim, dyspepsia had deprived me of all 
my faculties but memory. Of what theu passed 
I retain a perfect recollection. With regard, 
yours, N. toNOWOBTn." 

Time passed, and I supposed my saiut was 
quietly reposing — he and the lamh, and stafF, 
and scroll — in the warehouse of the great Amer- 
ican sculptor. My debts were paid, and I didn't 
care so much abont the $30,000 whicb I dldn'f 
get from Italy, but I always felt a desire to got 
my St. John back again. I wanted it. 

In I8u!) r wrote my friend Hiram that I was 
going to London, and requested him to send my 
St. John to me there, naming a certain address. 
I went to London, but St. John didn't meet me, 
nor did I get at: answer to my letter— it had mis- 
carried, I thought. On my return home I wrote 
again, for my St. John 1 was determined to have. 
In the spring of 1860 an answer came from my 
old friend, which— but read it. It is in the 
Quaker style ; 

Hiram Powers to Soi, Sm!l/i, 

"Solomon, — Thou hast written to me two 
letters which I have not answered. I did, in- 
deed, attempt an answer to tJie first, but it 
proved only a flash in the pan. 

"Thou hast asked me in regard to thy picture 
of St. John and the Lamb.' Thou hast forgot- 
ten some things in relation to it. I told thee 
that thy picture was worthless, tliat thou hadst 
been deceived in It, but that I would send it 
back to thee, if desired. 

"I have thy answer somewhere among my 
old papers. In which thou sayest that thou hast 
pt^d tlO (ten dollars) to our old IHend Mr. Long- 
worth to my account, but not, as thou now sup- 
posest, for 'cleaning and repairing,' but to re- 
imburse me for the freight and other expenses 
on it to Florence, all of which Iliad paid. Thou 
saldst likewise that I need not send the picture 
back, but might do what I liked with It — so my 
memory serves me. The picture lay in one of 
my rooms for several years, when an officer of 
onr navy happened to see it, and I told bim the 
story of it. 

" ' I know Old Sol,' said he, ' and if you will 
let nio have it, I will take it to St. Louis when I 
go home, and he shall be surprised with it.' 

"1 said, 'Take it,' and he cut it otit of the 
Btretcber, rolled it up, and that was the last I 
ever heaid or saw of thy picture. I can not 
now recall the name of the officer, but remem- 
ber that he was from St. Louis. 

"Had it entered my head to suppose .that 
thou wouldat ever require the picture back after 
BO long a silence about it, and after telling me 
to do as I liked with it, or words to that effect, 
I should have preserved it with care. 

"I read your melancholy history of poor 
Lemael's death with great IntUKt, The sad 
story was well told. ^ 

" I have just received the cards of Mrs. J. M. 
Field and Mlsa Kate Field, and shall call upon 
them as soon as possible. 



"With many kind remembrances, I am truly 
your old friend, Hibau Powers. 

" Florenca, March B, 1800." 

There js the letter My recollection and that 
of mj friend do not exactly agree, and I dare 
Bay his IS batter than mme but — ha 1 I got 
from this letter a clew bv which I might get 
back my St John, worthlea though it may 
have been considered at Florence An officer 
of the United States Navy had taken it, under a 
promise of surprising me by the delivery of it to 
me. Hiram didn't recollect the name ot the 
officer, hut he was " from St. Louis," he " knew 
Old So!, " and he was doubtless w aiting the qp- 
portunity of " snrpris ng me by hand ng o er 
the (to me) precious p ctnre I k ev of but 
four officers of the Na y who hailed from St 
Louis, to wit Bent Kad) rd ^m th and 
M'Gimnigle. I was be t n ha mg the lo 
treasure, so I began n y search by wr ti g t 

Officer Bent at loll 

Sol. Smith to Silas Brat U S IT 

St Lon a. Mo., March 2», 1 . 60. 
Silas Bent, 1J.S.N.: 

Deak Sik, — "You see before you a man" 
who has lost a treasure which he hopes to re- 
cover through yon. I must trouble yon with a 
brief histoiy. 

In 184i (no matter how) I became possessed 
of an old picture — so old that I thought and 
hoped it might be an "original" of one of the 
oldest masters — representing St. John the Bap- 
tist and the Paschal Lamb. In 1845 I sent it 
to my triend Hiram Powers, the eminent sculp- 
tor, at Florence, Italy, with the request that he 
would ascertain if my hopes were well founded, 
and, if so, sell it, and remit me the proceeds, be 
Ihey |2O,0OO, or |50,000, or any intermediate 
sum, as the case might be, and if found to be 
onli/ a copy, or by a yoang master, to let me 
rec^ving the 



know. My fi 



and after a 



areful . 






ords, that my St, Jolin was not worth much; 
that he would, however, if I desired it, have it 
cleaned and renovated, at a cost of about ten 
dollars American money, which amount I could 
hand to our mutual friend Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati. I wrote to my triend at Florence de- 
siring him lo have the cleaning and renovating 
done, and then to do what be liked with it, or 
whatever seemed best for my interest, but if he 
didn't sell it at some price, to hold on to it till 
sent or called for. In the spring of 1 859 1 wrote 
him to have my St. John packed in a box and 
sent to me in London, where I expected to be 
early in June. No St. John came to London, 
though I gave my address plainly. Soon after 
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mj return home, I wrote ag^n to my friend at 
Florence about my St. John picture, for I want- 
ed it, and wits determined to have it, if ipossi- 
ble. The answer came to the effect that an 
officer of tJie United States Navj, on seeing tlie 
picture in question, and learning the story of it, 
said he tnew Old Sol, and would surprise him by 
delivering it to him at St. Louis when he went 
home, if Mr. P. would let him take it. He was 
allowed to take it to surprise me with, bat I have 
seen nothing of him or St. John to this day. 
Mr. Powers in his letter says, "I can not now 
recall the name of the officer, but remember that 
he was from St.LoRis." 

How, mj dear fellow-townsman, yrm reside in 
St. Louis when you are at home, and I write to 
ask if you are the officer who so kindly under- 
took to surprise me with my St. John? Know- 
ing you are a great lover of the fine arts, and 
have a fine collection of your own, I am tempted i 
to beheve you saw at a ghince the beauties of my 
St. John (which the Florentines had failed to I 
discover), and determined to restore that gem of 
art to its rightful owner, but have been prevent- 
ed carrying out your benevolent intentions by 
the exigencies of the service, which may not 
have allowed you to visit your home (perhaps) 
since your return from Italy, and (if I am right 
in my hopes and expeetatJons) you design to 
" surprise" me by a personal visit to my house, 
when you intend to bold out the aforesaid to my 
delighted gaie, and exclaim, " Here, Old Sol, is 
your St. John!" 

I can only say I am anxious, wilhng, and wait- 
ing to be " surprised" in that way. I want to be 
surprised, and, if you con not do it, I beg of yon 
to put me on the track of the officer of the Navy 
who can. Awaiting your answer, I am very 
truly yours, Sol. Smith. 

P. S.— I want my St. John ! 

In due course of m^l came the following an- 
swer from Mr. Bent, who, it will he seen, enter- 
ed into the spirit of the St. John inquiry in a style 
after my own heart : 

Silas Ben*, U. S. N., to Sol. Smith. 



" Wasliington, D. C, April i, 18«0. 
" Sol. Smith, Esq., St. Imiis, Mo. : 
"DEin 8iH, — Tour Interesting favor of the 
89th ult. is jnat received, and, under less equiv- 
ooal circumstances, I should extremely regret 
my inability to give yon the 'aurpriso' you so 
anxiously covet by the return to your fond 
hands of your 'St. John the Baptist.' I have a 
ereat veneration for the historical character of 
that worUiy man, and not long since traveled al! 
lie way over the 'hard road to Jordan,' and 



wadod and swam across the ford of Bethabara 
eipressly to get upon his tracks. The refresh- 
ing sensations 1 experienced from that matu- 
tinal bath were in a great measure owing, no 
doubt, to tlie holy influence thrown by him 
around that spot some nineteen hundred years 
ago. 

" Subsequently, on my return to Italy, I call- 
ed upon your 'old friend, Hiram Powers, tJie 
eminent sculptor, at Florence,' gave him my 
card, invited him on board the frigate Wabash, 
and on two several occasions had the pleasure 
of seeing not only himself^ but his &mily, on 
board that ship, but he never said 'St. John tbe 
Baptist' nor Mr, Sol. Smith to me 'na'ry-a- 
time;' and if I said 'surprise' to him, it certain- 
ly was not in connection with either of those 
respectable names; and tor the verity of which, 
I am sure your old friend Hiram will readily 
vouch. 

" This was in 1858. I was in Italy also in 1851, 
and, like every ' true American,' called at the 
atelier of Mr. Powers, ' the eminent sculptor, at 
Florence,' but he was equally silent then as 
npon the more recent oceaslon In regard to your 
'St John the Baptist,' which you 'want' bo 

' Therefore, my dear sir, you will have to look 
elsewhere for your lost ' St, John tte Baptist.' 
Perhaps he took to the wilderness again after 
fnend Hiram had him 'renovated?' But, in case 
yon should be denied the 'surprise' which his 
unexpected advent wonld occasion you, I am 
rejoiced to Inform you that I shall shortly re- 
ceive a large lot of paintings from Italy, and 
think it not at all unlikely that there may he 
another ' St. John the Baptist' among them, and 
shall he glad to comfort you by letting you see 
it — as soon as I can afford to buy a house to 
haag it in — if the enterprising and obliging in- 
dividual who took charge of yours from tbe con- 
fiding hands of your ' old friend Hiram' should 
never turn up, and you will keep me posted as 
to yonr whereabouts. 

"I know of no officers of the Navy who rerftfe 
in St. Louis, for our good old Uncle Samuel is 
usually so pressing In his solicitations for as to 
reside at some of his very interesting dock-yards, 
or to extend our travels to foreign parts in some 
of his floating fortresses, that it ia rarely tie 
case that officers can find the heart to refuse; 
but the principal of those, beside myself, who 
bail from that sainted city are Commodore Wll- 
Eam Smith (can he he of your branch of that 
distinguished family ?), now in command of the 
navy yard at Boston, Commodore William Rad- 
ford, In command of the steamer Dakotah at 
NciV York, and Lieutenant William M'Gunni- 
gle, at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 

" With sincere sympathy and respect for your 
grief over your lost 'SL John the Baptist,' I am 
very truly yours, SiLia Bent. 

" P.S. — I greatly doubt If any naval officer ever 
proposed giving you the 'surprise' you vepre- 



upon the confidence of Mr. Powers, If he gave 
your picture to an officer, he can assuredly fur- 
nish yoQ with that officer's name. S. B. 
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"P.S. No. 3.— I have never seen yoot 'St. 
Joliii thii Baptist,' but 'hope you may get it.' " 

The exqnisile humor of Mr. Bent's letter al- 
most consoled me for tbelossof my St, John. 

In condnsion, I regret to say the naval officer 
who said he was "from St. Louis" has staid 
nway ' '/roia St. Louis" to this day, so far as I 
know, and he has not " surprised" me jet — per- 
haps never will. My ot^ly hope now is that the 
publication of this correspondence (certainly not 
written for publication) may lead n some mys 
terious way, to the restoration (a id no ques- 
tions a^ked") of my St. John thl Baptist 

New Names for Old Farces. 

j\ g of modern times ha\o bit upon a 
d of making out their bill which m 
if gi an agreeable variety to the announce 
m wi hout in reality making much change 
h p rf rmances. Old farces are presented 
w h w ties, by which very simple means a 
hal dozen pieces sre made to run through a 
whole season. For example, the neat little com 
edy of Perfection, has, at a theatre I wot of 
been performed for several seasons two or three 
times a week upon an average, under various 
titles, a few of which I give : The Cork Leo ; 
The Maid of MussteH; The Daughter of 
Erin; Johs, remove the Sofa; The Gen- 
tleman HARD TO Please ; Erik is my Home ; 
The Paragons, Father and Son; My charm- 
ing Kate ; The Ladt from Cork, etc., etc. 

There is another farce (or petit comedy) which 
has undergone many mutations on the posters. 
Its true title is, or was, The Duiib Bellb. In 
the hands of our modem caterers for the public 
amusement, it is now called The Domb Labi 
CUBED ; The Bold Dragoon ; She can't 
Speak; Irish Blunders; The Irishuan in 
Petticoats ; The Lady in a delicate Situ- 
ation, and many others equally appropriate. 

Bockstone's neat little farce of a Kiss is the 
■ Dark is changed to Curiosities from Amer- 
ica, which is a very curious change, and far- 
fetched, I think. 

The Loan of a Lover is changed to Bor- 
rowing A beax ; Mr. and Mks. White to The 
Whites and Browns ; The Bough Diamond 
to Buttons all over Him, etc. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the changes 
of titles are confined lo farces. Why not apply 
the same system to plays ? Othello, for in- 
stance, might bo announced as The Unhappi 
Marriage, or The dreadful Effeot8 of 
Asialgahation ; Haulet could be changed to 
My Father's Ghost, or Metbikks I see hiu 



Now ; Damon and Pythias would be very at- 
tractive, one would think, announced as The 
Revolution at Syracuse, or the Gallant 
Gray of Anasagoras. In the comedy line, 
many changes could be made to advantage. 
The School fob Sc.vkdal should be called 
The Sale OT'PicitrRES,orMY two Nephews; 
The Rivals would show well on the bills as 
The Absolute Father, or The original 
Mbs. Partington. Many other changes to bet- 
ter titles might be suggested; but our managers 
■ieem pretty well "up" to these things, and re- 
quire no hints on this subject. 

Story of a Head. 

It is now nearly forty years since Hiram Pow- 
er'*, the great American scnlpior— he was not 
great then, in an artistieal point of view, but he 
wa= good, and to be good is to be great, as I 
view greatness — -was engaged by Mr. Dorfieulle, 
proprietor of a museum in Cincinnati, Ohio, lo 
m dd a set of wax figures, consisting of effigies 
ofWashington, Franklin, General Jackson, Com- 
modores Bainbridge, Hull, and Perij, the Witch 
of Endor, Louis XVI. , Charlotte Corday, Maiie 
Antoinette, Napoleon Bonaparte, seveml murder- 
ers and murderesses, the Babes in the Wood, and 
various other celebrities ; and to manufacture a 
scene representing the infernal regions, su- 
perintended by old Satan himself, and attended 
by all the inferior devils known to heathen my- 
thology; to which was to be added a lake of fire 
and brimstone, and all the other accessories 
which modem divines (so called) have pictured 
as belonging to that dreaded locality. The whole 
of this woik he accomplished in about a year, or 
a little more. The " Regions" had a great run. 
Clergymen visited the museum, and testified to 
the correctness of the picture; children were 
taken to see the awful "show," that they might 
know what sort of a place they wotdd "go to" if 
they didn't behave themselves ; and the people 
generally, from all quarters of the great West, 
when they visited Cincinnati, considered thdr 
sight-seeing mcomplete uniU they had seen h— 1 
in Dorfieulle's Mnseum. I suppose the getting 
up of this affair may be considered as the ground- 
work of Powe 



But, successful as this work was, his next 
achievement was more so, if possible — a Head 
of Aleck Drake, a popular comedian of that day — 
in wax. This head, when conjoined to a ragjied 
suit of stuffed clothes, with a pair of wax hands, 
sacking oat of the arm-holes of the coat, and 
surmounted by a shocking bad liat, and the whole 
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placed in posilion, '(vas a most striking likeness 
of tliB comedian in the attitude he assumed when 
wngjng a |iopular haJlad entitled "Love and 
Sausages." At a sliort distance from tliis figure 
as it stood, a spectator could scarcely be made to 
believe it was not the actor himself, instead of 
being only his "counterfeit presentment." The 
correctne s of the likeness was proved on the oc- 
casion of Aleck's benefit at the theatre, when be 
engiged the figure "for that night only," and 
adiertibed m the bills that he wo-ald appear (not 
in two pai-ls, bnt) in tmo phees at one and the 
same time! At the proper moment the ^gy 
was placed behind a closed door, and the actor 
stood in the same attitude behind another door. 
On a signal given, the two doors were simulta- 
neously opened, and tliere stood tno ragged at- 
titudinizers. 






I like th 



Aa coDld not be disti 
until the onginal walked ont of the door »nd 
down to the front of the 
song! 

The grand success of this latter work drew the 
attention of Mr. Nicholas Longworth to the "In- 
fernal Hegions," and led to his loaning Hii'air 
Powers a sufficient sum of money to enable him 
to go to Italy and perfect himself in the ait of 
which he has since become so consummate e, 

In 1830 the proprietor of the museum wished 
me to " sit" (or stand') to Mr. Powers for a was 
figure of myself in the character of Maiiiivor<a, 
which I had been playmg at the theatre witli 
some success. Hiram was quite willing, and I 
have no doubt it would have been a labor of loi 
to "take me;" bat I declined, for the reaso 
that the proposed figore, standing up behind 
screen which conveyed flie idea of a pulpit, and 
in the altitude of preackiny, and labeled "Sol 
Smith as Mav!V}or!B," might lead unthinliing 
spectators who did not personally know 
(kpowing, however, that I was an actor) to sup- 
pose Sol Smith was making a mock of the forms 
of rchgion, which be has never done 
will do. I have often wished since that I had 
sat to the embryo artist in some other character, 
that my name might be handed down to poster- 
ity (even in wax) in connection with that of the 
great sculptor. 

An effigy of old Fred Henderson in the cbar- 
acter of old Restive, the enraged PalUiiAnt, was 
talked of, and, though never executed, a small 
party of Fowers's friends were greatly amused 
by a trick played upon them witb the connivance 
of Henderson. It was given out that the head 
of this actor had been completed in wax, and a 



small party of friends were invited one afternoon 
it in Mr. Powers's studio. Old Fred, with 
his face marked to suit the character oi Restive, 
with wig and neckerchief complete, was seated 
under a high table, through the centre of which 
protruded his head (the table having been pre- 
pared for the purpose like a pair of stocks), so 
that it appeared lo be a head resting on the table. 
From the table lo the floor hung a sheet which 
iffectually concealed the person of the actor, and 
L crimson curtain was arranged in front of the 
lead, ready to be drawn aside when all was 
ready. The party bwng assembled in front of 
the supposed wax figure, Powers, whispering » 
Henderson to keep a steady face, drew aside the 
curtidn, 

"Great!" "good!" "exact!" "better than 
Drake's!" "splendid!" were the first exclama- 
tions of the enraptured party, followed by more 
extended remarks and criticiami Henderson 
kept his fcce wonderfull> well at firit , but when 
one of the party remarked approaUiing ler^ 
near him that the face had not qoite color 
enough, considering what a hard drmter old 
Pied was he was obliged to gi^e Powers a gen 
lie kick as a signal to dmn the curtain m order 
that he might indulge in a hearty laugh. After 
an interval of a few seconds the wax figure was 
again unveiled, and criticisms were freely in- 
dulged in for some considerable time. At last 
one remarked, ' ' It looks so natural, and so like 
Henderson, that I feel almost like asking it to go 
and take a drink with me. " 

"Well, suppose you do," said Powers. 
The admirer of art then approached very near 
the table, and said, in a natural and friendly way, 
" Henderson, old hoy, will you go ont with me 
and take a drink ?" 

The face of H. became very espressive, the 
lips twitched a little, then moved, and then the 
answer came, "Don't care if Id',.'" 
The farce was ended. 

There is a sequel to this "story of a head," 
which would haiTliy be entitled (o he so entitled 
were I to stop here. 

The effigy of the dead and gone Aleck Drake 
stood there in that museum, in that very attitude 
of singing that very old song of " Love and Sau- 
sages," for considerably over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, until (aias !) very few people remuned who 
knew or had ever heard of the fine comedian it 
was 30 fine a likeness of. At last the proprietor 
of the mnseum (the proprietorship had changed 
— changed several times), when asked what rag- 
ged old coss that was standing there holding oat 
a dirty pocket-handkerchief full of holes, was 
obliged to confess be didn't know who it was ; 
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and, presently, wwitlng the ragged clothes to 
dress up a murderer or some other new celebri- 
ty, he dismantled the figure, and the liead was 
thrown av/ay among a lot of other heads and 
hands in a garret, and forgotten, 

I was not there, but I had a brother — Sam, a 
lover of the fine arts, livii^ in Cincinnati [This 
brother had under his control, in 1864, a cele- 
brated picture entitled The CHnciFisioN, which 
produced at the Sanitary Fair f 1100, and then, 
the ticket drawing it remaining unsold, was re- 
moved to St. Louis, where $2!)00 were realized 
on it by raffle at our fair, making a total of 
$3600 for our sick and wounded soldiers. I 
think it likely he or some other fortunate man 
may succeed in purchasing it from the lucky in- 
dividaal of Belleville, 111. , who drew it on a ticket 
which cost him a dollar, and now says he is will- 
ing to lose f 500 on it — that is, be will sell it for 
$2000, as he has no house large enough to get 
it into, and is obliged to store It in St. Louis. 
This by [ho way.] This only living brother of 
mine was a warm friend of the living Powers, 
and also of the deceased Drake, and hearing that 
the "Love and Sausages" effigy no longer atti- 
'tudinizcd in the museum, he instituted a search 
for the lost figure, but for a long limo no tidings 
of it could be obtained. At length, in the year 
of grace 1867, his hopes were revived on reading 
in the Coyamercial one morning that the Museum 
had "smashed up," and all the curiosities were 
to be sold at auction to the highest bidder, the 
Infernal Regions included. He attended that 
auction, and saw Washinglons, Wehsters, and 
Jacksons knocked down to the Bnmums of the 
country at astonishingly low prices. The com- 
ponent parts of the " Infernal liegions" were sold 
in lots to suit purchasers. Devils were at a dis- 
count. Pitchforks were not in demand. De- 
mons of all kinds went for a song. Even old 
Satan himself brought only a dollar and a half! 
My brother looked on indifferently at these sac- 
rifices, nnlil, toward the close of the sale, a dusty 
old head was produced from a barrel. Could it 
he the head ? It was ; he couldn't be mistaken. 
It was as bald as a badger, the wig having been 
stripped off and (probably) used for some other 
head — possibly sold to some modem comedian; 
but the veritable head it was, and no mistake 
about it, Samuel was willing to pay a good 
price for that head, and expected it would be 
"run up" on him, especially if any of the com- 
pany should happen to know whose head it was, 
and by whom moulded ; but he assumed an air 
of indifference, and appeared scarcely lo notice 
what it was that was up, though he vias determ- 
ined to have it, cost what it might. [My brother 
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has never told me exactly the cost of 

so I have to assume a sum. All he ever told me 

was that he bought it at a very low figure.] 

Auctioneer. What am I offered for this head ? 

Gentlenum. Whose head' is it ? 

Auctioneer. Sir, I don't know wltose head it 
is, but it will be yoitrs if you purchase it. (_A 
laityh.) What-am-I-bid-for-it? Does any body 
want it ? Look at it, gentlemen ; it is weeping 
with sorrow at your want of appreciation of true 
art. What do you say — shall I have a bid ? 

A small Englishman (after a pause). I will 
give you twenty-five cents for that 'ere 'ead. 

^Mcii'oneer, Twenty-five cents? Why, that 
wouldn't pay for the wax it is made of. Where's 
Artemns Ward? Twenty-five cents is bid— 
twenty-five, twenty-five, twenty-five! Where's 
Barnom? Twenty-five, twenty-five, twenty- 
five— 

S.S S (disgusted at the smallhess of the bid). 
I will giie ten dollars' (_A genet alti-kistle ) 

Auctioneer Thank you, su- Heres some- 
body that understand)' the worth of statuary. 
Ten dollars — ten dollars — ten — ten — ten dol- 
lars — go-o-o-inj ' Can I have any more ? Let 
me sa) twenty dollars for you, sir (to a younii 
man amolsng, who pats his thumb to his nose, and 
with his forefinger hniahee the ashes from the 
eiid of his cigar, while the other fingers go 
through the motions of playing the flute), Go-O- 
o-in^ .' for ten— ten — ten — ten dollars! It is dirt 
cheap, gentlemen ! Only ten — ten- ten — ten— 









— go- 

o-o-in^ / Will you let a valuable head like this 
go for ten — ten — ten — ten — ten — ten — ten — 
quick, or yon lose it !— ten— ten — ten— ten — 
can't dwell— going for ten — ten — ten— once — 
twice — last call — gone ! (with a gentle rap upon 
the head). It ia yours, sir, and a great bargain 
you have got. (AU look round to see who is the 
purchaser.) Ton must have known the person 
whose head that represents ? 

S.S.S'.(tald»g the head reverently). "Iknew 
him well, Horalio " 

Auctioneer. Shall I send it up to your office ? 

S.S.S. No; lU take it uith me Heres 
your money ; and you will please mark this 
head "delivered ' 

And, elated bevond measure, be tovered his 
purchase with a pocket handkeichiet and has- 
tened home. If there were any applications tor 
insurance at his office that day, they had to lie 
over ; the President of the Equitable remained 
at home contemplating the features of his old 
friend Aleck, and explaining to his family the 
lucky chance by which be became possessed of 
the long-lost head ; and it required some oxpla- 
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natioQ, for not one of his children, now, all trat 
one, grown up to be men and women, nor eren 
his wife, had ever heard of such a person as 
Alexander Drake, whose head was destined 
thenceforth to rest upon a bracket, covered with 
a glass ease, in the parlor. 

Alas for the mutability of human aflktrs ! A 
i'^;ard for truth will not permit me to leave thaC 
head npon that bracket, with select crowds of 
invited friends gaaing at it and giving breath to 
their ecstatic emotions in words of unbotmded 
admiration, [Becween you and 1, reader, it 
must be confessed Chat the head by itself, with- 
out the body, wig, and costume, and, above all, 
the atliiade, could not have been a very agree- 
able sight to strangers — not much more so than 
the head of St. John upon a charger but no 
matter, I must hasten to a conclusion or I shall 
tire you.] 




When all was ready, and the grim bald head 
was up, the young folk of the famQy had a party, 
and my brother intended to astonish his young 
visitors b) I disd snre whi h they w ould remem 
ber for the remainder of their hies A rich 
cnmson shiw! was thrown oier the glass case 
and he intended when the dancing should be 
01 er to surprise the company with a sight of 
poor Toricks lead Being s mewhat mdis 
posed that night most likely ft m the excite 
ment he hid undergtne whde preparing for the 
intended surpnse he did not leave his room 
until late in the even ng nhen the dancing had 
suddenly ceased, as he learned by the house 
ceasing to shake. "Now,'' said he, "now is the 
time for the surprise." In slippers and morning- 
gown, he crept down stairs and opened one of 
the parlor doors, when he saw all his visitors 
huddled together and looking at something on 
the floor, "Some play they are at," thought 



But it couldn't be a play either, for who 
■ saw a parlor play where all were silent and 
? 

What's the matter, girls ?" asked the invjiHd, 
approaching the circle. ' ' You all seem as mel- 
ancholy as a defeated party after an election. 
What has happened?" 

No answer was given in words, but all turned 
their eyes npward to the empty bracket — yes. the 
etiipti/ bracket; hu eyes followed theirs, which 
]w returned to the floor .... 
The dancing had jarred the bracket. The 
!Rd and the glass-case had been shaken off. 
They had Mien to the floor with a crash, and 
there lay the glass and head, broken into about 
a thousand and twentj-three small bits! 

So, instead of surprising his friends, as he 
fondly hoped to do, my good brother got very 
much surprised himself— shocked, I may say. 



The Actor and the Phrenologist. 

" Prove all things."— 8t. Paui. 
" In the year 1835, being in the city of New 
York, it was our good fortune to form an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Sol Smith, which it has 
pleased that same fortune to keep unirapaired 
ever since. We bug had expressed a desire to 
meet this eccentric genius face to face ; and as 
« e have, as is pretty well known, a penchant for 
every thing of a dramatic character, it would 
have been high treason in ns to have neglected 
the opportunity of becoming personally acquaint- 
ed with one so justly celebrated in dramatic an- 
nali as is this gentleman. The name of Sol Smith 
was at that period, and still is with us, assod- 
aled with all our early recollections of the dra- 
matic history of our country. We have numer- 
ous anecdotes of bis sayings and doings in the 
mimic world,' all of which, if ^ven with the 
spirit of their tmth, would keep the table in a 
roar, and reflect, at least upon one member of 
the profession, the highest degree of credit. Wo 
remember certain vocal exhibitions in the old 
Vauxhall Garden of Philadelphia in ' aald lang 
syne,' and concertiring, and lecturing in divers 
places and upon divers subjects — in fact the very 
name of Sol Smith has a charm for us ; it calls up 
reminiscences of a pleasing and romantic char- 
acter; and whenwe refer back o'er the pages of 
memory, what a host of incidents present them- 
selves, and every memento has a tale of mirth- 
ful, and, not unfrequently, sorrowful interest. 
Memories, however, are but retrogressive shad- 
ows—the waking dreams of past realities. 

"Sol Smith's connection with the American 
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stage, and his identity ivith a most interesting 
jiortion of it — the Sonth and West — is of that 
character which, if pubhshed, would he, perhaps, 
ihe most interesting and amnsing of all his oth- 
er dramatic sketches. The Drama of the West 
would be a history of an adventurous band, who, 
like the early pioneers to the ' dark and bloody 
ground,' had to contend against obstacles almost 
as terrible as the wild savages, the tiger, and the 
bear. Fanaticism, in any oountrj, is a fer more 
dangerous monster to art and science than are 
the hordes of untamed beasts or armed savages. 
The Drama, however, flourished; Sol flourished 
with it, and has ever since maintained its char- 
acter, and protected and defended it from and 
agamst this, its most dangerous enemy. 

" Let this pass. To those unacquainted viith 
Sol Smith, there are times and occasions when 
he may be readily taken for a preacher ; indeed, 
this ia not altogether au optical delusion, but a 
veritable tnitli ; and, if we mistake not, he has 
on one or two occasions ofilcialed under circum- 
stances which reflected the highest credit on his 
talents, and zealous exertions in that cause — the 
cause of truth and of morality. Well, it so liap- 
pened, just at that time, not far from the Park 
Theatre, where Sol was playing an engagement, 
there resided a somewhat celebrated phrenolo- 
gist—one of those deluded sons of science, who 
imagined it one, when, in fact, it was and is but 
a mapped humbug, drawn on the siuface of a 
shadowy skull. Indeed, this disciple of Co^^ 
and Gal! really thought that he possessed an 
ethereal spark of diiinity, which enabled him to 
read and expound the mysteries of the invisible 
world, and the wonders of the human mind. 
His shingle was at the door, and professions, 
characters, habits, etc, of individuals were writ- 
ten out for the trifling sum of five dollars each. 
Empire State currency. Before this door, on 
the day in qu n ood Sol Smith ilo 
solemn, somb se u m wha k p id 
not superstition He I 1. d a mu h hke a 
preacher asiwasp bef a man lo k 
who really wish d begadpna. ih 
Preachers ha a rt f h mian f el ng lh 
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• " The phrenologist was in hia sanctum, and 
looking forth into the crowded street, not an- 
like a Peter Funk seeking whom he may de- 
vour. In a moment, Sir Oracle of the head 
read his man, and it so happened that, at the 
very moment this knowledge entered the brain 
of the bumpolo^t, a similar transfer of mes- 
meric fluid passed into tiiat of Sol ; h«, loo, read 
his man. It was a sort of mutual sympathetic 
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electricity — a coiumnnion of souls and thoughts ; 
and although Sol was not then (as we sincerely 
hope he is now) blessed with many V's, he de- 
termined to lessen the alphabet of his cash by 
that letter at least ; so he entered the sanctiun, 
and the man of bumps scratched his head in ac- 
tual ecstasy, numbering the digits exactly in ac- 
cordance with the amount of dollars he was to 

' ' The smile, the bow, the greeting being over, 
Sol was placed in a sort of inquisitorial chair. 
His head — and a good phrenological head it was 
and is, apart from the science — was erect ; his 
forehead, high and intellectual, was somewhat 
marred by a sort of dramatic frown, which rest- 
ed at its base like a dark shadow on a piece of 
sculptured marble. That frown should not have 
been there ; but there it was, and those who 
know the man, and examine that same head, 
will find that same frown still Ungering near and 
about it. It is, we are afraid, a sort of Jixtwe, 
He, however, sat erect; lips compressed; lines, 
which are called llie ' traces of humor, ' diverged 
from the moulli, and, assuming a sterner form 
from those wliieh make up the human face di- 
vine, were lost in the inflxible, if not contraction 
of every muscle, over which he at times has so 
much command. The head, then and there, was 
a model, and the phrenologist gazed upon it with 
wonder, awe, and veneration. The man of sci- 
ence approached it cautiously ; his very lips 
smacked with the innate chuckle which came up 
from the hidden caverns of his throat like those 
of an old hen presiding over the ivory-like pris- 
ons of her nnfledged young. It was a acientiflc 
chuckle — a voluntary action of the organ of joy ; 
it was, however, a chuckle, and we will set it 
down as one of delight. The man of bumps 
spoke as he mapped the actor's head ; he went 
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mbination of aU the ele- 
he model man of God. 
■a life of study, of piety, 
g us b n — a distaste of the vani- 
h w d S e exclaimed, in the ex- 
citement of his enthusiastic admiration, ' you 
have the exact copy of a head of one of the great- 
est and best of men. Excuse me, sir— ah ! hero 
is a bump— Channing has one exactly like it. 
Here is a line dividing, or rather diverging from 
a membrane. See how exquisitely, how beauti- 
ftdly it lingers around the base of vi 
and links it with reverence. The mind of r 
sir, is endowed with a plurahty of innate 
ulties. Each of the faculties manifests ii 
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through the medium of some particular organ. 
Sir, I am now looting down into your brain.' 
[Here Smith winced a little.] ' Be still, sir— all 
right. The organs of the mental facnlty have 
their seat in the brain, the brain being a conge- 
ries of these organs. I am now, sir, in your 
brain.' [Here another wince.] ' Be silent, sir — 
I will soon step out. Now I am on the surface 
— what a sur&ce!' Thus he continued, filling 
up the time occupied with his examination with 
all sorts of remarks and technical phrases. Sol 
BtitFered the infliction — for it was one — ^in si- 
lence, althoagt it was with the greatest difficulty 
he could lefrain from laughing outright. Imme- 
diately across the street there was posted a large 
play-bill of the Pork Theatre, announcing the 
play of the Hypocrite, Mawieorm by Mr. Sol 
Smith 1 After receiving his fee (aV), thebump- 
ologist requested the name of his distinguished 
visitor, obsen'ing that ho was always amdoua to 
have gentlemen of his calling on his Ibt. Sol 
seized the arm of the astonished man of sei< 
led him in silence to the window, and, pointing 
his finger iu a theatrical manner toward the im- 
posing plaj-irill on the opposite side, and speak- 
ing in a slow but decided tone, 'Sir, there^ 
behold my card — my name is Smith— not John 
Smith, but Sol Smith. I am an actor, and man- 
ager of several theatres in the South, and should 
be most happy to see you at the theatre thi 
evening. Sir, I wish you a very good morning.' 
" Sol vanished, leaving the astonished bump- 
ologist a picture of human petrifaction. The last 
we heard of him, he was engaged in the roanu- 
factiiring of fine-tooth combs at Deep River, 
Connecticut, in the extensive comb manufactory 
of George Eead & Co., and, although his hands 
are no longer employed in looking for bumps on 
the head, the produce of his labor goes abroad, 
performing the task in a fax more creditable, if 
not more eifeetive and beneficial manner." 

The Prince of Morocco on Horseliack. 

"In the Merchant of Venice, Shaltspeare 
has severiil fine, high-horn suitors applying for 
the hand of Portia. There is, first, the Keapoli- 
Kui Prince, then the County Palatine, the French 
lord. Monsieur Le Bon, Palconhridge, the young 
baron of England, a Scottish lord, the young 
(Jerman, the Duke of Saxony's nephew (ai 
cesl^c of Prince Albert, perhaps), after whom 
comes the Prince of Morocco, and the Prince of 
Aragon, these two last being introduced person- 
Hlly in the play, while the former respectable in- 
diilduala are only 'over-named' to her misti-es! 



by Nerissa, But as the piece is acted, even 
these two arc ' cut out,' and they are scarcely 
named in modern performances. 

" ' Old Sol' Smith was some years since mak- 
ing a circuit of several towns in Georgia and Al- 
abama, where he had theatres, when at one place 
he was pestered by a persevering country simjile- 
ton who wanted to 'come out and act.' Nothing 
is more difficult than (o get rid of one of these 
stage-strnck innocents w hen once touched by the 
mania. Sol saw at a glance the character he 
had before him, and determmed 10 repay him- 
self fiir the constant annojance of (heyouug man 
by extracting some amusement from him. Ho 
accordingly told the youth that he might attend 
when he liked behind the scenes, and some op- 
portunity would perhaps occur when he could 
come out. This privilege was greedily sei/ed 
upon by the aspirant, who immediately became 
almost part and parcel of the scenery, so closely 
did he scrutinize the actors and lounge around 
the stage. 

" Still pertinaciously he demanded every morn- 
ing what his part was to be, and when he was t* 
play. Worn out with continual leasing. Old Sol 
told him one day, during a rehearsal of the Mer- 
chant OF Venice, that he should appear that 
evening, and his part should be that of the 
Prince of Moroixn, a personage now wholly un- 
known m ' Cumberland's Acting Edition.' This 
new and original cast had its designed effect of 
rating a laugh at the time, and was then forgot- 
ten nnlil the evening, when the stage-doorkeeper 
was heard in loud words with some one who 
wanted to come in and act. 

" 'Who ace youf said the doorkeeper, 

" ' I'm t!ie Prince of Morocco,' said the un- 
sophisticated young gentleman, ' and you must 

" Sol knew the voice, and hurried lo quench 
the disturbance, in doing which his ready droll- 
ery and wit at once displayed themselves. 

" 'Ah ! you are here,' said Sol ; ' that's right ; 
but, shade of Thespisl what do I behold ? Man! 
man ! where is your red morocco dress ?' 

"'Eh?' said the Georgia bumpkin, with a 

' ' ' Oh, all the gods at once, and miching mal- 
lecho to boot 1 who ever heard of a Prince of 
Morocco without a full suit of red morocco ar- 
mor! Go away, sir; I see now you will never 
do for an actor,' and so Old Sol got rid of the 
young tragedian this time, 

"Months afterword our eccentric manager 
had his company in another town, several hun- 
dred miles away, when the Merchant of Ven- 
ice, or, as SQ old stager would say, ' the Shyhck 
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piece,' in dne time came to be announced, as it 
was one of the standing stock performances of 
the troupe. When the actors were assembling 
tbr rehearsal, every body was astounded at the 
apparition of a man dreased/roin head to foot in 
red leather, standing in front of the theatre, 
waiting, as he smd, to see Sol Smith. Presently 
Sol came along, recognized Mb old protegfi, went 
through the operation of a side-splitting fit of 
laughter, and then commenced studying how to 
get rid once more of so strange an annoyance. 

" ' Ah ! you are here,' saii Old Sol ; ' that's 
rif ?our 

ho 



yo 

"' The poor yonng ieilow went away abashed, 
and Sol concluded his crazy desires were checked, 
when once ag^n, after a long travel through 
Georgia to Montgomery, Alabama, one morning, 
just when the theatre was announced to open for 
the first time, up rode the young Georgia Crack- 
er, in his scarlet dress, on a wild-looking Indian 
pony, followed by twenty or thirty boys, just 
starting ont to school, all screaming and flinging 
up their caps with delight at the strange spec- 

"OraJly, Old Sol tells the story with a droll 
and irresistible effect, much of which may be 
lost in our attempt at writing it, but we have 
never had a more lodicrous occurrence to record. 
The mirth of the actors and the whimsical man- 
ager may be imagined when the tragic tyro from 
Georgia came riding into Montgomery, armed 
and equipped according to order, with red leather 
pantaloons, jacket, and cap, and vahantly mount- 
ed, to make his first appearance on any stage as 
the Prince oJ'Morvcco — on korsebaci: ! 

There being a page or two to spare, I fill them, 
aad close my book with 

A Defense of the Stage, 

From the New Orkmis EepubScaTi, 1844. 
THE THEATRE. 
"Sol. Smith, Esq., the worthy manager of the 
St. Charles Theatre has kindly placed In our 
hands the following article for publication. Mr. 
Smith tells us it was written by Mr. Logan, the 
well-known comedian, in August last, which, we 
beliere, was about the time his own moat able 



and pungent letter to Dr. Beecher was published 
in the New York papers, and so exiensively cop- 
ied throughout the country. It will be re- 
membered that the Tremont Theatre in Boston 
was last summer converted into a church, and at 
its consecration the reverend doctor preached a 
seimon, in which he assailed with great hitter- 
uess plays, players, and all things theatrical 

"The following letter will explain why this 
' reply' was not published before : 

" ' Mobile, February 9, IBM. 

'" Sol. Smith, Esq. ; Deak Sin, — I cheer- 
fully comply with your flattering rec[aest to fur- 
nisli yon with a copy of my reply to Br. Beech- 
er's sermon, although it is with some reluctance 
1 consent to its publication at this late day. I 
wrote the reply immediately after the sermon 
was delivered, and was about to publish it when 
your own letter to the reverend doctor met my 
eye. That letter, so admirably written, and so 
far superior to my humble eflbrt, seemed to cover 
the whole ground, and leave nothing ferther to 
be said on the subject. 

"'Fully agreeing with yon that when the 
Drama is assailed from so many quarters, all its 
friends should become its defenders, I respects 
fully submit the manuscript U> your disposaL 

" ' Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" 'C. A. LOOAM.' 

"We regret that we have not space for the 
whole of this ' reply.' After an lihiboratc exor- 
dium the writer thus proceeds : 

*i ' The doctor's text is inappropriate— it means 
nothing in connection with his subject. He 
doubtless searehed the Scriptures for a motto, 
and could find nothing nearer his subject-matter 
than "traitors, heady, high-minded lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God ;" and yet he 
asserts that the Scriptures expressly forbid the- 
atrical amusements. They do not. No sentence 
that can be tortured into such a prohibition is to 
be found in the sacred volume. He admits that 
the Drama is coeval with religion. If so, it must 
have been well known to the inspired writers, and 
yet, while no human vice or folly escaped the 
strictures of these reverend characters, no word 
of censure, even in parable, was over uttered 
against theatrical representations. 

" gladiatorial shows, bull-fights, excesa of eating, 
inebriation, and groveling animahsm," and says 
that " the theatre has ig all time stood the tem- 
ple of these Mammon worshipers." Here is a 
jumble of epithets from which no sense can be 
extracted. Surely no man ever saw a gladiato- 
nal show, or a bull-fight, or excess of eating, or 
groveling animahsm in a modem theatre. And 
how can it be caJIed a temple of the worshipers 
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of Mammon ? The doctor says afterward that 
tbe amusement is too iloar to be indulgeil in ex- 
cept hj a few, and snrelj these few can not be 
worshipers of the sordid deity of gold, or they 
would not be there. He can not mean the act- 
ors, for if tliBi/ worship gold, verily they bend the 
knee to an nnknown God. 

'"We axe told that "although the Dranifi 
was originally a religious institution, the divhiity 
adored was Bacchus, and the sacrifices, feast- 
ings, wine, and songs have come down in un- 
brolien succesaioo to our day." The doctor's 
knowledge of early history is defective, or he will- 
fully misrepresents the whole matter. In the re- 
moter ages of tbe world the Draina was the only 
medium of human worship. Bacchus, and Mam- 
mon, and the whole host of heathen deities were 
imaginations of a much later date. The shep- 
herds and husbandmen of (he Kile — the earliest 
worshipers that tradition reaches -— invented a 
80rt of sacred Drama, of which the priests were 
the actors, The "God of the Overflow" was 
adored in a secondary character — that is, as rep- 
resented by a sage, whose duty it was to watch 
the march of the heavenly bodies, and to predict 
the period of Che inniidation of the vaUey, A 
malignant spirit was also introduced upon the 
scene who was crowned with a dead serpent of 
the Nile, and whose dress was composed of the 
leaves of the withered lotus. This mystery, lUte 
the melodrama of the present day, was inter- 
spersed with music, and the most magnificent 
temples were erected for its representation. 
These were the first churches, 

" ' Thus it appears that EeJigion and the 
Drama were at first identical, but Time has di- 
vided them. God has assigned to the one tbe 
high and holy mission of promulgating through- 
out the world his ineffable glory, and to the oth- 
er he has delegated the power to sway the hu- 
man heart by striking its subtle and intangible 
chords — to soften, to refine, and to elevate. 

" ' Tis true that Thespis on his car at Athens 
chanted odes to Bacchus ; but Bacchus was not 
held by the Athenians as the God of Dmnten* 
ness, as many imagine. He was the God of the 
Vine, doubtless, but he was honored tor qualities 
distinct from ideas of sensual indulgence. Sol- 
emn temples vtere erected to his worship by a 
temperate people, and it is thus that with the 
name of this god the performances of the earliest 
professional actor are associated. 

" ' As civilization advanced jEschylns rose^ 
lie father of the Dratna. He was, like Shai- 
apeare, an actor as well as a poet, and "no 
Athenian of his day was so honored as .Sschy- 
Ins, for he created the Drama." They bound 



his brows with laurel, and when he walked forth 
at noon they sprung Mrches of oak over his head. 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes followed 
jEschylus, and some of their works live yet, un- 
approached by effort — an imperishable and some- 
what humihating proof that whatever strides sci- 
ence may have taken in the world, the sublime 
genius of letters — mature at its birth — has denied 
the honor to succeeding generations of adding 
any thing to its brilliancy. 

" ' This divine tells us that " the Drama has 
commenced its retreat, and will soon pass away." 
Nothing can be more evidently opposite to the 
truth than both the assertion and the prediction. 
At no period of the world were theatres and act- 
ors so numerous as now. In most of the civil- 
ized nations of Europe the Drama is under the 
special protection of the crown, and in those 
countries where letters are most cultivated, and 
where refinement has attained its highest pohsh, 
the theatre is supported by the government. In 
this country, 'lis true, the recent commercial dis- 
tress, pervading as it did all classes of the com- 
munity, reached theatrical amusements, and pros- 
trated several establishments whose capital was 
too slender to bear the shock. The Tremont 
house was one of these, and Dr. Beecher gloats 
over the fiill of his imaginary foe in a strain of 
invective that falls harshly ftom the hps of a dis- 
ciple of our meek and mild Redeemer. 

" ' The doctor next refers to his prediction — 
ottered, he says, at the building of the Tremont 
Theatre— " that he would live to preach in it." 
Let me record another prediction, uttered in my 
hearing at the same time. One day, while the 
worlimen were shingling theroof of the theatre, 
I ascended to the cupola of the State-house in 
Boston, and, on reaching the platiorm, I found 

the Rev. Doctor and two ladies enjoying the 

fine view of the city. Their eyes at length rest- 
ed on this splendid temple of the Muses, and the 
doctor exclauned, "So they're shinghng the 
house of the devil '. I prophesy that in less than 
one year God in his wrath will bum it up with 
fire!" This Silse prophet was a divine of no less 
reputation tiiatt Dr. Beecher, and I withhold his 
name only because, his prognostication having 
&iled, the disclosure might throw discredit on 
his future predictions. 

" ' "The claims of the theatre to holiness will 
notbeinsisledon." Ko; the theatre lays as few 
claims to holiness as the Church does to comedy 
— each has its appropriate sphere. The Church 
is built upon the Rock of Ages, and the Drama 
is built upon tie human heart ; the divine truth 
of the one, and the subUme morality of the 
other, will find a living response in that heart 
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as long as it beats ivith a single attribute of the 

"The doctor complains that ministers of relig- 
ion are brought upon the stage to be ridiculed as 
'dolts, pedants, or dullards.' The reply is ihat 



there 









and dull ; and Ehonld these be exempt from cen- 
sure or ridicole more than the rest of nmntind? 
Should ' such divinity hedge' all who wear the 
black robe that thej should not be held amena- 
ble lo the laws bj which other men are go™™- 
od ? If there are reverend gentlemen who dis- 
grace their holy calhng by seduction, adultery, 
forgeiy, simony, or hypocrisy, should our awe of 
the doih they pcllnte screen them from the pun- 
ishment with which the law should visit their 
crimes, or the satire with which the stage should 
lash their vices? 

' ' ' What school-houses, academies, or colleges 
has it (the theatre) bui!t F' If the theatre added 
to its other important powers the building or en- 
dowing of educational instituttons, it would snr- 
puBS as an instrument of good all human inven- 
tions. But, unhappily, its ability is not equal to 
such attempts. Its means of doing good are 
crippled by the pulpit. The fulminations of cler- 
ical orators of all grades of intellect, from Dr. 
Beecher down to the poor mad ranter who dese- 
crates the stillness of our Sabbath by his sense- 
less bellowings in the highways and market- 
places of this city — all, all have a fling at their 
great rival, the theatre! Is this unchristian 
spirit imitated by the theatre ? No. Not a sen- 
tence — not a syllable is ever heard from the stage 
that can be construed to swerve irom that respect 
which the Drama ever pays to true religion. 

" ' What streams of knowledge has it ditTused ? 
What science cultivated or explained?' Plays, 
for the most pari, are founded on remarkable 
events in history, ancient and modem. Of the 
thttty-seven written by Shakspeare, twenty-four 
may for our present purpose be called poetical 
versions of well-authenticated historical passages. 
Frora no single historian can a tenth part of the 
truth of any event dramatized by Shakspeare be 
gathered. The immortal poet frequently drew 
his knowleiJge frora sources which have not come 
down to our day. Wo can nowhere obtain so 
dear an insight into the characters, □lotii'es, pas- 
sions, and politics of the men who fought the 
Wars of the Eoses as in the plays of this anthor. 
Who ever saw, except their own contemporaries, 
the heroes of antiquity until Shakspeare intro- 
duced them to us face to face — the living, breath- 
ing, speaking inhabitants of Greece and Rome — 
their warriors, sages, orators, patriarchs, and ple- 
bMans? To the mim who reads history only, 



Marius, Sylla, Nero, and Caligula have none of 
the features of humanity about them. The chief 
acts of their hves being exhibited unrelieved by 
a statement of the means by which Iheir deeds 
were accomplished, they appear hke the gro- 
tesque figures in a phantasmagoria — fearful from 
their indistinctness, horrible from their mysteri- 
ous burlesque on human nature, and alike hide- 
ous whether we laugh or shudder at the mon- 
strous chimera. Turn to the page of Shakspeare, 
or behold his swelling scene at the theatre, and 
these men — seen, arrii-lng at natm'al ends by nat- 
ural means — teach the eternal truth that the 
heart of man is the same in all ages, and that 
vice has produced misery and virtue happiness 
from the beginning of the world. 

"The doctor quotes Plato as adverse to the 
theatre. Every man who has not forgotten his 
school-boj classics can qnotfi passages in Plalo 
which mould make the doctor feel that he calcu- 
lated too much on the ignorance of his bearers. 
And Aristotle, too, the divine drags into the ar- 
gument Why, every tyro knows that the only 
laws acknowledged even to this day for con- 
structing comedies are those of this philosopher, 
who declares that ' tragedy is intended to purge 
our passions by means of terror and pity.' And 
' Tacitus says the German manners were guard- 
ed by having no play-houses among them.' If 
that he true, the Germans have thought better 
on the subject since the time of Tacitus ; for one 
of the modem writers of that nation (Zinger- 
man) says, ' We are greatly a dramatic people. 
* * * Nothing but good can result from the 
widest indulgence of this taste among us, unlos? 
it happen that the sedentary and ima^native 
student should, through his diseased appetite, 
draw poison from the stage, as the serpent dis- 
tills venom from the nutritions things of na- 

"The doctor next invokes Ovid to his aid. 
Surely nothing but a design to frighten us vrith 
an array of classical names could induce the 
preacher to bolster his ai^ument with the opin- 
ion of the most licentious poet of ancient or mod- 
em times. Ovid calling the theatre dissolute! 
and adrising its suppression! Why, 'lis like Sa- 
tan denouncing heaven from the burning lake, or 
like a pickpocket advising the suppression of the 
penal code. 

" Next we have a list of the formidable opin- 
ions of the early fathers of the Church, who were 
unanimous in their condemnation of the theatre. 
Doubtless. So they were in the condemnation 
and burning of martyrs and witches. However 
pious were many of them according to their un- 
christian and fferoeious notions of piety, their 
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n the subject of the Drama are not 
worth a moment's discussion. 

"The doctor here arrives at a point where 
the stage seems indeed vulnerable. He alludes 
to the bars for the sale of liquor, and t* the third 

" In reply to the first, I would say, that if men 
will 8rink in despite of Temperance Societies, it 
matters but little where they get the liquor. If 
there were no bars within the house, the thirsty 
would most certainly find the stimulant out of 
doors. And yet bats are no more necessary to 
the theatre than to the pulpit. I am old enough 
to remember the time when men would assemble 
at the tacem nearest the church as soon as the 
service was over, and there discuss the merits of 
Ihe sermon and of brandy and water at the same 
time. The Temperance movement, however, 
wrought wonders, and I believe the same men 
do not drink now — at least not until they reach 

" The other charge is a graver one— the third 
tier. This evil is no more essential to the Dra- 
ma than the bars, nor is it ' an inseparable con- 
comitant of the theatre.' The separation has 
taken place in many towns of this country. In 
Europe, and in the larger cities of this conti- 
nent, the doors are thrown open to all who pay, 
and conform to certain regulations. No one 
has a right to say to his neighbor, ' Stand aside, 
for I am holier than thou. ' The third row is as- 
agned to those who are without the pale of so- 
ciety, and the money of these, 'tis true, is often 
needful to a treasury impoverished by the ab- 
sence of persons of enlightened piety, whom 
derical denunciations deter from partaking of 
that elegant amusement, blended with whole- 
some instruction, which can be enjoyed nowhere 
hut in a well-regulated theatre. 

"The 'pants' and abbreviated garments of 
Fanny Ellsler next fall under the animadversions 
of the doctor. Of all the dancers that have ap- 
peared on the modem stage, this celebrated 
Terpsichorean is the most modest. In this lies 
her principal charm. Her dress, necessarily 
short, to permit the free use of her limbs, is 
managed with such graceful dexterity, that his 
ima^nation must be ' as foul as Vnlcan's sdthy' 
who could conceive an impure thought while 
gazing on her ethereal movement or her classic 
wpose ; and what a libel on the ladies of Boston 
and other cities— the refined, the high, and the 
pnre, who flocked in crowds, night after night, 
in thousands, to behold this fascinating artiste, to 
say that ' her dancing might have made the devil 
blush, aud female virtue, had it been there, burn 
with indignation, and hang her head in shame ', ' 



"No woman blushes to see tlie bold and 
slightly draped statuaiy of the great masters. 
The paintings of our first parents in Paradise 
suggest no indelicate ideas. Why is this ? Be- 
cause no taint of voluptuousness defiled the mind 
of the sculptor or the painter in the production 
of his work. His soul, filled only with sublime 
notions of the beautiful and the true, chisels or 
delineates homanity vrithout its earthiness and 
passion — without its grossness. A rising young 
sculptor who was in New Orleans a year or two 
ago was desirous of studying the anatomical out- 
line of the living subject. He made every exer- 
tion to induce a woman lo sit for him— in vain. 
He sought out at length some of the abject and 
abandoned Quadroons, whose scanty meal was 
gained by the most loathsome infamy, and offer- 
ed what U> them must have been a large sum, to 
stand before him as a model for one hour. None 
could be found to do it. The blush lay in the 
polhition of their own minds. 

"Om' young American, however, had but little 
right to complain. Two of the greatest masters 
of antiquity, Apelles the painter, and Praxiteles 
the sculptor, seemed to have had but one model 
between them for their respective works — Phryne 
of Bcesia having been the oripual of the Venus 
in oil, as well as of the goddess in stone. Caro- 
line, queen of Naples, sister v> Napoleon and 
wife of Murat, stood as a model for Psyche at 
the Tribunal of Venus in Paris. The !ady in 
the modem case may be condemned, but it went > 
to show that in her lofty mind no impnre thought 
could be connected with the Fine Arts. 

"Dr. Channing happened to remark two or 
three yeai« ago that much of the spirit of ihe 
Drama— that is, its purer portions — divested of 
the necessary dross of bad acting (which seems 
to be oiJy as shade in a pictm^), might be con- 
densed into readings or 'lectittes;' and, lo! a 
swarm of lecturers, munerous and noisy as the 
locusts of Egypt, devoured the land. Men of 
little education and less character committed to 
memory a few of the simplest truths of Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Magnetism, Chemistry, 
and the laws of general Physics, and advertised 
to instruct the public at a price for the course of 
lectures, half the amount of which would be suf- 
ficient to purchase at any book-store volumes 
that contain not only the whole slotk of the lec- 
turer's knowledge, but more extended views of 
the subject than he himself, perhaps, ever read. 
This mania hurt the theatre a while, but the im- 
natnral excitement was short-lived. The public 
has already turned from this paltry banquet, and 
seeks again the wholesome food spread before it 
by eveiy well-conducted theatre. 
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THE THEATRE A3SD THE PULPIT. 



" Those periods in history in whicli the Dra- 
ma declined are marked by bigotry, violence, 
and civil war. All the theatres in London were 
closed by order of Oliver Cromwell, and ten dajs 
aftern-ard the head of Charles the First rolled 
from the block ! Terror and gloom hung over 
the kingdom. The Drama was interdicted — the 
arts perished — the woof rotted in the loom — the 
plow msled in the furrow, and men's hearts were 
strung to the ferocity of fanaticism. Fathers 
and SODS shed each other's blood ; and ia the in- 
tervals of lust and murder, wild riot honied 
through the wasted land. Even if permitted by 
the laws, the theatre could not exist amid such 
horrors. But the actors were ontlawed, and the 
bigoted Roundheads fixed that Etigma upon the 
profession of a player which illiterate and nar- 
row-minded people attach to it even to this day. 

"The pulpit too often depicts Virtue in aus- 



tere and forbidding colors, and strips her of ev- 
ery attractive grace. The path of duty is made 
a rugged and toilsome way — narrow and steep ; 
and the fainting pilgrim is sternly forbidden to 
torn aside his bleeding feet to tread, even for a 
moment, the soft and pleasant greensward of 
Sin, which smiles alluring on eveiy side. 

" The stage paints Virtne in her holiday gar- 
ments; and though storms sometimes gather 
roand her radiant bead, the countenance of the 
heavenly maid, resigned, serene, and meek, 
beams forth, after a season of patient suffering, 
tvith ineffable refulgence. Vice constantly wears 
his hideous features, and in the sure, inevitable 
puiushment of the guilty we behold the type of 
that Eternal Justice before whose fiat the purest 
of us shall tremble when the curtain falls on the 
Great Drama of Life." 
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Harper &• Brothers' Autumn Book List. 



Draper's Civil War. 

History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York, Author of a "Treatise on Human Physiology," "History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe," " Thoughts on American Civil Policy," 5:c. 
To be completed in three elegant octavo vols., of about 500 pp. each. Vol. 
II. just ready. Cioth, Beveled Edges, price ?3 50 per volume. 

litical questions iiiTOlied in ttie na- 
lat nearl; balf a centarj are amply 
jlr Inflnence on rseent eveiita li elncl- 

_ieM ana Imparttalitj. Acertafndta- 

matlc aapect la etren to Die BoccBWTe glepa irhlcb 

precefled the KeSllloD, from the ' -' — '"* 

catloD to the conflict '~ "^ 

Tolnme con^ts not bc 
hefore nnknowh as In 
Ur eyents bo as to ft 
ffew yoc* Trifru™. 

The Btfle of the eothor is diecrlmteatlag, terse, vig- 
orous, sud makes a most pleasini: impriuif ion on the 
mtnd: now setUne Until rich galleriea of historic per- 
sonsgea, anon catuagaiiiE mighty events, and setting 
forth tlieli oonnectloii and seqaancea, ana always In- 
raattne his theme with Etronff human sympathies.— 
fObftw^ OrriaHan AA>oai&. 

With a flnent eloqoence, a vast array of tbcts, a lacid 
. -_., '-"to skill, the prol)lem 



The leading politics 



. The nnrelty ofthe 
■-- -hibitionofbcts 



sirangement, and an Brsuineola^TO si 

of the dTll war is BOlved as an event be 

antecedent eaoees : lis pilne^lesarelald bare, and wa 
hare what can not fidl to heal and barmonbe— becauee 
to oollghtan and elevate— a philosophical liisiory of 
the Sofflhem Kehelllon.— Boston IVanamjjf. 

FrafoBsarDrqiM treats of the causes [i(our late civil 
war wlClL great clearness, and in that wise spirit of 
philosf^y and patriotic statesmanship for which he 
la dlBtfagidshed. We have not In a long time looked 
into a hook contdning so much of pure Intellect as 
this. — Cdnpreaa^imd^ Gum. 

Very interesting and sug^stiveT and CDDtJuns many 
nen and valnable ideas, and the calm, philosophic^ 
tone that pervades it renders It donbly enjoyable aad 
vaioable. — Crmifre^a^frmai^ aiiA I^&mkr. 

Mace's Pliyswiogy for tlie Yoang. 



Dc. Draper is an admirable writer of histoir. Ss 
aims to search bsneath the sutfacs of things, to deal 
with the deeper and hidden causes of national pros- 

Brity and national disaster. Dr. Draper's idea of 
itory Is the trao one, and in carrying it ont be shows 
that ha has been a carefol and labortous stndent, an 
acnte observer, and a diBnaesIonate jadge. Phiioaoph- 
ical breadth of view, and perfect impuaallty hi pre- 
senting facts, are among the quafitications which 
should he demanded of him who presumes to wrlto 
history ; and theaa are caitaioly possessed in a hieh 
degree W Dr. Draper.— CiHzm. 

One of the most valuable contributions, it not the 
most valuable, yet made to the Uterature of the great 
struggle.— Broobim Eagle, 

It IS animated, picturesque, and eminently attract- 
ive In style. He admirably condenses the narrative of 
events bearing upon our great national struggle, giv- 
ing each its due prominence, and Btetchmg vntb 
Sraphic eHfect those which had the most marked in- 
uence In hastening the crisis ; and weaves m with 



Dr. Draper has great dramatic powena, and his his- 
torical pictures are always fluely colored. Thcj are 
not sensational battle-pieces and_personal situations 
merely; but they contain a prof&nnd philosophical 
suggestiveness, bringing out by their skfllRiI contrasts 
and deUcate light and shade the inner meanings at 
history, and attempting the solution of the great hu- 
man problems tliat agitate the world, ~' -- - 
slantly upheaving, destroying, emerginj 
simllatlng old and new forms of sodaL 
htieal life.— l>it!rpi( PoO. 



frum, and as- 
civil, and po- 



The History of a Mouthful of Bread, and its EfFect on the Organization of 
Men and Animals. By Jean MAci. Translated from the Eighth French 
Edition by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. lamo, ClotJi, $1 75. 

The Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author of " The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread," " Home Fairy Tales," &c., &c. Reprinted from the 
London Edition, Revised and Corrected. i2mo, Cloth, 81 75. 

These volumes present important thcta In physiolo- 
gy, in a form at once interesting and fcacinaliag, and 
with a clearness of diction that is remarkable— Aiw 
Tori: CommercM. 

We doubt if two such fascinating and profltablB 

ten. The author's style is baantifnl and qoalnt-hls 
very qnaintness giving the whole a peculiar charm, 
and enabling him to preseut taate and Illustrations 
with tare force. He combines knowledge, and enter- 
tainment, and wholesome advice, with consummate 
aldll, and makes the whole tsnge of physiological sub- 
JectBraadinarBlike a pleaaant romance than awearv- 
&w >clenee^-PIHnfo-l6dfaal£minfer. 
In tlieee two Tolnmei important pi 



They are wiitten in the form ol 
and dfedose, in a style wondrously 
hig, the hidden wonders of the phe 
processes by which physical exiei 
■ and mental power and activity i 
compose a complete elementary tn 



. read by afiealthj child ofelgl 

pleasure than the Arabiim M(iht 

ind with as great advantage as the boy of twice th^ 



1 with as great advantage as the bo 
^e, previously uninformed on the suhjf 
the studs at school.— Jfe"--"-' 



i":fflitoi;< 

piH m Itfl Style Hum the ^' Bervants of tlie Stomach,** 
which fa deunied to follow the former, and develops 
with wonderful clearness the leading facts of human 

of science, they abonnd hi usefnl hints for tbe pr^er- 
vatlon of health, and are pervaded by a healthy moral 
and religious sentiment. — ^fifiin^/ Poat. 



i^_ them Is literally oi 
— dsserter. 



In Juvenile literature. 
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